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ON 

THURSDAY,    APRIL    28^,    1904. 


IT  is  an  unusual  occurrence  in  the  history  of  English  Institutions  that  a  local 
authority  should  be  called  into  existence  without  having  any  predecessor  to  whose 
duties  it  succeeded,  and  that  its  existence  should  be  of  short  duration.  The 
School  Board  was  the  creation  of  the  Act  of  1870,  and  its  extinction  is  due  to  the  Act  of 
1903.  It  has  achieved  its  record  within  the  short  space  of  one  generation,  without  any 
guidance  from  the  operations  of  a  preceding  authority,  whose  experience  might  have 
been  useful  to  it.  It  was  compelled  to  break  entirely  new  ground,  and  to  solve  a 
problem  which  had  perplexed  Parliament  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century. 

On  the  eve  of  resigning  into  other  hands  the  powers  and  duties  which  the  Board  has 
exercised  for  34  years,  a  retrospective  review  of  the  work  which  the  Board  has  accom- 
plished will,  1  think,  prove  interesting.  Such  a  review  is  placed  in  your  hands  to-day.  It 
has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  it  deals  with  the  work  of  the  Board  in  all  its 
diversified  aspects.  It  narrates  the  manifold  difficulties  which  the  Board  has  had  to 
overcome,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  dealt  with  them.  It  sounds,  I  hope,  no 
unduly  triumphant  note  of  praise,  and  it  describes  errors  as  well  as  successes.  As  a 
handbook  for  those  who  succeed  us  it  should  prove  useful  in  showing  where  continuity 
of  administration  is  essential,  and  where  reform  of  methods  is  possible. 

Some  change  in  the  form  of  administration  of  our  educational  system  was  probably 
inevitable,  on  account  of  the  advances  which  have  been  made  in  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  since  1870,  and  of  the  consequent  external  pressure  which  has 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Board  to  extend  the  scope  of  its  operations.  Although 
the  popular  interest  in  education  is  not  even  now  so  strong  as  we  could  wish  it  to  be, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  far  greater  than  it  was  in  1870,  and  that  since  that  date 
its  growth  has  been  continuous.  For  many  years  the  Board  was  the  only  organised 
authority  upon  which  this  pressure  could  make  itself  felt,  and  it  has  forced  the  Board 
into  activities  which  have  since  been  decided  by  the  courts  of  law  to  be  outside  the  legal 
scope  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts. 
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But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  authors  of  the  Act  of  1870  anticipated,  and 
intended  to  provide  for,  some  such  progressive  expansion.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  speaking 
on  the  First  Reading  of  the  Bill,  said :  "  We  are  aware  that  by  no  Bill  dealing  with  this 
matter  can  we  hope  to  effect  real  good  unless  it  be  a  Bill  which  does  not  merely  meet 
present  necessities,  but  is  also  capable  of  development  so  as  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  future.  Indeed,  no  Bill  would  really  meet  the  needs  of  to-day  unless  its  provisions 
are  likewise  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  to-morrow."  ' 

This  was  a  statesmanlike  policy,  but  one  which  of  necessity,  after  the  lapse  of  time, 
must  lead  to  diflScuIties  of  interpretation.  Such  a  policy  involves  a  lack  of  definiteness 
in  expression  when  formulated  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which,  sooner  or  later,  gives 
rise  to  doubt  as  to  the  limits  of  the  powers  to  be  exercised.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this 
policy  that  the  Act  did  not  contain  two  definitions  of  prime  importance:  (1)  A 
definition  of  "  a  child  " ;  and  (2)  a  definition  of  the  scope  of  "  Elementary  Education." 

With  regard  to  the  iige  of  children  attending  school,  Mr.  Forster  said,  in  the  speech 
from  which  I  have  already  quoted :  "  Look  at  the  ages  of  the  children  with  whom  we 
have  to  deal.  The  great  majority  are  probably  under  ten  years  of  age ;  but  some  are 
over  that  age,  and  under  twelve,  and  I  fear  that  but  comparatively  few  are  over  twelve 
and  under  fourteen."  ^  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  first  draft  of  the  Bill  made  twelve 
the  maximum  age  for  the  permissive  compulsion  which  it  was  proposed  to  enact.  The 
age  was  raised  to  thirteen  in  Committee. 

With  regard  to  Elementary  Education,  the  limits  which  then  prevailed,  and,  indeed, 
were  possible,  were  extremely  narrow.  The  Code  of  the  Education  Department  for  1870 
recognised  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic  only  for  all  standards,  and  one  specific 
subject  for  children  beyond  Standard  VI. 

If,  therefore,  the  current  ideas  as  to  the  limits  of  age  and  the  scope  of  Elementary 
Education  had  been  embodied  in  the  Act  in  the  form  of  definitions,  all  natural  progress 
might  have  been  greatly  hindered.  The  growing  desire  of  parents  to  keep  their  children 
longer  at  school  might  have  failed  in  its  intent :  the  growing  capacity  of  the  children  to 
receive  a  broader  and  more  liberal  education  might  have  been  artificially  checked.  To 
afford  freedom  for  the  operation  of  these  forces,  Acts  of  Parliament  would  have  been 
necessary  for  the  removed  of  the  artificial  impediments  imposed  by  the  Act,  and  the 
inevitable  delay  would  have  been  disastrous.  The  indefiniteness  of  the  Act  of  1870 
has  been  the  foundation  of  much  of  our  progress  in  Elementary  Education. 

Yet  it  was  precisely  this  indefiniteness  which  caused  the  recent  educational  crisis, 
and  rendered  further  legislation  imperative.  The  Judges  of  the  High  Court,  when  they 
were  called  upon  to  decide  certain  questions  recently  in  dispute,  found  no  statutory 
definition  of  "  a  child."  They  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  infer  one,  which  rendered 
illegal  the  greater  part  of  the  Board's  work  in  Evening  Schools  and  Pupil  Teachers' 
centres.  They  also  failed  to  find  any  complete  definition  of  "  Elementary  Education," 
and  they  were  compelled  to  infer  one  which  affected  the  Board's  work  in  Evening 
schools.  Pupil  Teachers*  centres  and  Higher  Grade  schools.    The  permanent  solution 

1  Hanaard,  VoL  199,  ool.  439.  « /6.,  ool.  457. 
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which  Parliament  has  devised  for  these  diflSculties  is  to  be  found  in  the  Acts  of  1902  and 
1903. 

Until  the  time  of  the  legal  decisions  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  expansion  of  the 
Board's  work  proceeded  without  artificial  interruption.  This  expansion  has  two  aspects : 
it  is  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  causes  which  may  be  termed  natural,  namely,  the 
immense  increase  in  the  size  and  population  of  London.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  due  to 
an  impetus  to  which  I  have  already  slightly  alluded,  and  is  intellectual  in  its  origin, 
namely,  the  increased  receptivity  and  capacity  of  the  children  attending  Public 
Elementary  schools. 

The  expansion  which  is  due  to  natural  causes  is  amazing.  Since  1871  the 
population  of  London  has  grown  from  3,261,000  to  4,536,000  in  1901,  a  total  increase 
of  1,275,000  persons.  It  is  diflBcult  to  realise  the  full  meaning  of  these  figures.  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  illustrate  it  by  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
London  during  the  period  mentioned  is  greater  than  the  combined  populations  of 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  in  1901.  It  would  be  necessary  to  add  to  these  the  population 
of  Darlington  to  establish  an  equilibrium.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  number  of 
inhabited  houses  in  London  has  grown  from  418,802  in  1871  to  574,346  in  1901,  an 
increase  of  155,544.  The  total  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  Liverpool  in  1901  was 
onlv  123,469.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  increase  in  the  ratable  value  of  the 
Metropolis.  In  1872  it  was  nearly  £20,000,000,  in  1903  it  was  nearly  £40,000,000.  Thus, 
though  the  population  has  increased  by  39  per  cent.,  and  inhabited  houses  have  increased 
by  37  per  cent.,  the  ratable  value  has  increased  by  100  per  cent. 

The  low  average  standard  of  capacity  of  the  children  in  and  about  187»)  may 
best  be  illustrated  from  contemporary  records.  But  it  must  not  bo  forgotten 
that  a  large  number  of  children  never  attended  school  at  all:  that  a  great 
proportion  of  those  who  attended  schools  were  not  in  "efficient"  schools,  even 
according  to  the  standard  of  efficiency  then  prevalent;  and  that  before  1870  there 
were  no  compulsory  Bye-laws. 

This  is  what  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  said  of  "  efficient "  schools  in  1869  : — 

"I  have  experienced  one  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  examination  of  the 
children  in  several  of  these  elementary  schools.  .  .  .  eg,  boys  and  girls  attending 
school  at  the  age  of  9,  10  and  11  years,  may  be  in  school  nearly  two  years  before  they 
are  examined  in  the  second  standard,^  and  from  this  cause  they  will  in  all  probability 
never  rise  to  the  upper  standard  at  all.  It  is  this  hanging  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
school,  this  lingering  at  doing  almost  nothing,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
great  barriers  to  the  advance  of  elementary  education  in  our  schools  ...  As  long  as  a 
period  of  two  and  a-half  years  is  allowed  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  over  the  age  of 

^The  subjeoto  of  eximination  in  Standard   II.  Writing. — Copy  in  manuscript  character  a  line 

were  : —  of  print. 

Arithmetic. ~  A  sum  in  simple  additioa  or  sab- 

Reading. — One  of  the  narratives  next  in  order      traction  and  the  multiplication  table. 
after  monosyllables    in    an  elementary   reading-         The  grant  was  withheld  if  the  girls  were  no^ 
l;K>ok  used  in  the  school.  tau|;ht  Plain  Needlework. 
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infants  on  admission  tx)  arrive  at  Standard  III.,  I  see  no  hope  of  the  great  body  of 
children  ever  being  presented  in  the  upper  standards." ' 

It  is  worth  while  to  refer  to  this  definite  statement  upon  the  subject  of  the  capacity 
of  the  children  for  the  purpose  of  gauging  the  progress  which  has  been  mada  In  the 
Report  which  is  before  you  the  present  relation  of  ages  of  children  to  standards  is 
analysed  and  discussed.'  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  relation  is  altogether  satisfactory ; 
it  is  shown  that  the  actual  average  ^e  of  passing  into  the  lower  standards  is 
considerably  above  the  "  ideal "  age.  But,  when  that  is  admitted,  the  facts  nevertheless 
demonstrate  what  vast  strides  have  been  taken  in  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  children  since  the  gloomy  report  which  I  have  quoted  was  submitted  to 
the  Education  Department. 

Nor  was  the  condition  of  affairs  much  improved  even  after  compulsion  had  been 
enforced  for  four  years.  Sir  Charles  Reed,  in  his  annual  address  to  the  Board  in  1874, 
said:  "Of  the  school  work  and  its  results  I  do  not  say  one  word.  It  is  too  soon 
altogether  to  speak  upon  the  question.  Tens  of  thousands  of  children  are  in  our  schools 
who  are,  I  regret  to  say,  grossly  ignorant  and  utterly  uninstructed,  and  the  only  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  look  to  their  cleanliness  and  give  them  habits  of  order,  and  promote 
their  regularity  of  attendance,  and  then  leave  the  question  of  results ;  quite  certain  that, 
with  good  schools  and  most  efiicient  teachers— all  schools  being  now  full — the  results 
are  sure  to  follow.* 

I  will  only  call  one  more  witness,  and  that  one  of  the  highest  authority.  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  in  1874  said,  in  regard  to  our  system  of  Elementary  Education :  "  The  weakness 
is  the  unawakened  and  uninformed  minds  of  the  majority  of  our  school  children,  even  of 
those  who  can  pass  the  examination  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  and  sometimes 
in  an  extra  subject  or  two  besides.  This  exceeds,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  anything 
of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  schools  of  other  countries."  * 

Such  was  the  material  with  which  the  Board  had  to  deal  when  it  first  assumed  the 
duties  which  had  been  imposed  upon  it.  Its  condition  was  the  result  of  long  years  of 
neglect,  and  its  improvement  required  long  years  of  labour  before  any  ameUoration  was 
observable.  The  task  of  providing  suflScient  school  accommodation  was  one  which 
necessarily  absorbed  much  time,  and  until  the  schools  were  erected  little  progress  could 
be  made.  The  reports  of  H.M.  Inspectors  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Board's  work 
did  not  indicate  any  very  definite  improvement  in  the  intellectual  condition  of  the 
scholars,  although  hints  of  promise  for  the  future  were  not  lacking,  and  praise  was 
given  to  the  methods  and  energy  of  the  teaching  staff.*  The  social  and 
moral  influence  of  the  schools  was  also  strongly  asserted  * ;  but  even  during 
the  decade  1881-1890  little  was  said  that  showed  more  than  a  very  slow  improvement  in 
intellectual  capacity.     The  first  definite  recognition  of  such  a  result  occurs  in  a  report 

1  Education  Department   Report,   1809-70,    pp.  ^  Edacation  Department  Report,  1874-5,  p.  30. 

2434.  *  See  76.,   1877-8,    p.     401  ;     1878-9,    p.    550 ; 

«  See  pp,  152-158.  1881-2,  p.  445. 

F  ^iSchool  Board  Chronicle,  October  3rcl,  1874,  p.  «  /ft.,  1880-1,  pw  238. 
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made  in  1891,  when  H.M.  Inspector  wrote:  "The  large  proportion  of  full  grants 
obtained  in  London  schools,  both  Board  and  Voluntary,  shows  conclusively  that  the  full 
number  of  subjects  [obligatory,  class,  and  specific]  is,  as  a  rule,  taught  with  great  intelli- 
gence and  success.  The  highest  grant  for  elementary  subjects  cannot  be  paid  in  schools 
for  older  scholars  unless  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and  intelligence  has  been  reached  in 
regard  to  all  elementary  subjects  (a  similarly  high  standard  is  required  in  the  class  and 
specific  subjects)."  * 

The  same  note  has  been  dominant  ever  since,  and  statistics  confirm  the  conclusions 
of  trained  observation.  In  1873  only  2*2  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  Board's  schools 
were  in  standards  above  the  third ;  in  1903  the  percentage  stood  at  30-0.  In  1886  only 
1-2  of  the  children  were  in  the  Seventh  and  ex-Seventh  Standards  ;  in  1903  the 
percentage  had  risen  to  4*4.  Further  evidence  on  this  question  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  on  Curriculum  in  the  Report. 

The  slow  rate  of  improvement  was  due  not  only  to  the  low  capacity  of  the  children, 
but  to  the  low  standard  of  education  which  existed  in  1870,  and  to  the  almost  impossible 
conditions  under  which  it  was  in  many  cases  imparted.  It  is  diflScult  to  realise  the  educa- 
tional destitution  of  London  at  that  time.  I  will  quote  one  illustratioD,  out  of  several 
given  in  the  Report,  of  the  condition  of  a  school  existing  so  late  as  1874,  which  was  only 
tolerated  because  no  sufficient  supply  of  efficient  school  places  existed.  The  words  are 
those  of  an  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Board  in  1874  to  examine  into  the  condition  of 
certain  schools.  "  Some  idea,"  he  wrote,  "  of  the  inefficient  state  of  this  school  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  not  one  scholar  out  of  fifty,  ranging  from  eight  to  eleven  years 
of  age,  could  pass  in  the  easy  Arithmetic  required— in  other  words,  not  one  of  them 
could  go  as  far  as  simple  short  division.  Further,  one  child  out  of  fifteen  ranging  from 
six  to  eight  years  of  age,  could  write  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  dictation.  As 
regards  the  accommodation  provided,  thirty- six  young  children  were  sitting  in  an  upper 
room  into  which  the  rays  of  the  sun,  on  a  bright  day  in  June,  could  not  enter — twilight 
in  midday.  Coming  to  the  question  of  teaching  staff',  one  teacher,  a  master,  was 
present  on  the  day  of  inspection ;  one  teacher  for  128  children,  and  he  an  earnest,  hard- 
working missionary."  * 

Such  conditions  as  these  were  possible  in  London  four  years  after  the  German 
schoolmaster  had  transformed  the  face  of  central  Europe ;  after  the  great  exhibitions  in 
London  had  taught  us  the  conditions  of  industrial  and  artistic  development  abroad ;  at 
a  time  when  English  Literature,  Science  and  Art  were  conspicuous  by  the  great  leaders  of 
the  Victorian  era. 

Much  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  wise  policy 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  leaving  a  large  amount  of  discretion  to  the  head  teacher  ol 
each  department  in  fixing  the  curriculum.  This  policy  has  encouraged  experiment,  has 
utilised  the  special  knowledge  of  various  teachers  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  has  enabled 
them  to  adapt  the  curriculum  to  local  requirements.  Much  of  that  progress  is  also  due 
to  the  high  ideal  set  before  the  Board  and  the  public  by  the  Committee  appointed  by 

^  Edacation  Department  Eeport,  1891-2,  p.  424.  ^  See  pp.  10, 11« 
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the  first  Board  tx)  consider  curriculum,  of  which  no  less  an  expert  than  Professor  Huxley 
was  the  Chairman.  In  the  report  of  that  Committee,  which  was  doubtless  inspired  to  a 
great  extent  by  its  Chairman,  the  foYlovdng  subjects  were  stated  to  be  essential: — The 
Bible  and  the  Principles  of  Religion  and  Morality,  taught  in  accordance  with  the  famous 
"  c^>mpromise,"  which  the  Board  had  already  adopted ;  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
English  Grammar  and  Composition,  Book-keeping  in  the  Senior  schools,  and 
Mensuration  in  Senior  Boys*  Schools,  systematised  Object  Lessons,  embracing  in 
the  six  gchof>l  years  a  course  of  Elementary  instruction  in  Phy>ical  Science,  and 
serving  as  an  introduction  to  the  Science  examinations  conduct^^d  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department ;  the  History  of  England,  Elementary  Geography,  Elementary  Social 
Economy,  Elementary  Drawing,  Music  and  Drill,  Plain  Needlework  and  Cutting-out  in 
Girls'  departments.  The  discretionary  subjects  were : — Domestic  Economy,'  Algebra  and 
Geometry.*  The  Report  is  an  important  document,  as  it  shows  the  opinion  prevailing  at 
the  time  among  educationists  with  regard  to  what  was  desirable.  How  far  the  scheme 
was  from  any  approach  to  realisation  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  in  the  year 
ended  December,  1873,  the  numbers  of  children  who  earned  grant  in  specific  subjects 
were  as  follows : — Geography,  150;  Grammar,  70  ;  History,  42 ;  Algebra,  6  ;  and  Animal 
Physiology,  2.  In  1876  the  number  of  children  earning  grant  in  specific  subjects  had 
risen  to  3,381,  and  in  1903  the  number  receiving  instruction  in  "  optional  "  subjects  was 
185,611.  The  history  of  the  development  of  teaching  in  class  and  specific  subjects  is 
clearly  set  out  in  the  tables  and  diagrams  given  in  the  section  on  "  Curriculum."  • 

The  next  important  changes  in  the  curriculum  were  introduced  in  1888  on  the  report 
of  a  Committee  appointed  in  1887  to  consider  the  subjects  and  modes  of  instruction  in  the 
Board's  schools.  Its  main  object  was  to  secure  "  that  children  leaving  school  should  be 
more  fitted  than  they  now  are  to  perform  the  duties  and  work  of  life  before  them."  As 
a  consequence,  Manual  Training,  Slojd,  Mechnnics,  Practical  Geometry,  Hand  and  Eye 
Training,  and  Cookery  for  girls,  were  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum. 
Intelligence  in  reading  was  to  be  encouraged  ;  and  it  was  laid  down  that  "  reading-books 
should  be  for  imparting  a  knowledge  of  Geography,  History,  Social  Economy,  and  Facts 
of  Common  Life  to  all  children  who  may  not  be  able  to  take  these  subjects  for  examina- 
tion." *  The  development  of  Manual  Training  for  boys  and  of  the  teaching  of  Domestic 
Subjects  to  girls  was  to  a  great  extent  the  result  of  the  co-operation  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  Ijondon  with  the  Board.  Before  these  subjects  were  included  in  the  Code  the 
teaching  was  carried  on  by  a  Joint  Committee  of  members  of  the  Guilds  and  of  the 
Board,  the  necessary  funds  being  provided  by  the  Drapers'  Company  and  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute.  This  Joint  Committee  commenced  their  operations  in  1887. 
The  initiative  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Joint  Committee  had  an  important  influence  upon 
the  policy  of  the  Education  Department.  The  subjects  taught  were  sooner  or  later 
included  in  the  Code  as  grant-earning  subjects. 

1  This  subject  wai  Bubstitnted  by  the  Board  for         >  See  pp.  94, 95. 
** Latin  or  a  Modern  Language*'  in  tbe  original         ^  See  pp.  127-131.' 
goheme.  *  See  pp.  96-98. 
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The  institution  of  the  "  block  "  grant  in  1900  was  another  important  phase  in  the 
history  of  the  curriculum.  It  was  the  result  of  a  conviction  in  educational  circles  that  a 
curriculurn  should  constitute  an  organic  whole,  and  that  the  time-table  should  be 
judged,  not  on  its  details,  but  as  an  harmonious  entity.  Overpressure  can  be  avoided 
when  subjects  are  properly  co-ordinated. 

One  curious  feature  in  the  history  of  English  education  has  been  the  slight  value 
which  has  been  attached  to  the  teaching  of  English.  Although  the  Code,  before  1900, 
dealt  in  a  meagre  and  spiusmo'lic  manner  with  this  important  subject,  neither  the 
Department  nor  the  Board  seem  to  have  considered  that  a  full  command  of  their  own 
language,  such  as  is  obtained  in  the  Elementary  schools  of  the  United  States,  Germany, 
and  France,  ought  to  be  acquired  by  all  children  before  leaving  school.  The  Code  of 
1900  has  assigned  to  English  its  proper  place  in  the  curriculum,  and  I  trust  that  we 
shall  emulate  the  Americans  in  the  attention  that  they  bestow  on  this  subject. 

History  shared  in  the  neglect  of  English  until  the  appearance  of  the  Code  of  19i)0. 
The  Board  has  provided  for  its  proper  teaching,  which  is  essential  in  countries  which  are 
self-governed,  if  the  citizen  is  to  discharge  his  public  duties  with  a  sense  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  issues  which  are  at  stake. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Board,  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Huxley  and 
Dr.  Gladstone,  have  paid  attention  to  the  claims  of  Elementary  Science,  which  in  Boj's' 
departments  allies  itself  with  the  quantitative  work  and  Mechanical  Drawing  in  the 
Manual  Training  school,  and  in  Girls'  departments  with  the  training  which  they  receive 
in  the  Domestic  Economy  centres. 

Drawing  has  always  received  much  attention,  and  the  success  with  which  it  has  been 
taught  has  been  publicly  demonstrated  at  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  the 
scholars  which  have  been  held  by  the  Board.  The  present  system  of  teaching  is  largely 
experimental,  and  leaves  the  teachers  a  selection  out  of  three  syllabuses. 

Vocal  Music  has  from  the  first  been  taught  in  the  schools.  This  is  another  of  the 
few  subjects  with  regard  to  which  it  is  possible  to  submit  results  to  the  public  judgment. 
Those  who  have  heard  the  refined  singing  of  school  choirs  at  the  Crystal  Palace  will 
hardly  believe  that,  in  1873,  the  Singing  Instructor  reported  that  in  the  schools  "  the 
singing  generally  is  fearfully  coarse  and  noisy,  the  boys  especially  singing  with  all  the 
force  they  can  command."  * 

No  subject  has  given  rise  to  less  difficulty  in  the  schools  than  the  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  we  may  feel  a  legitimate  satisfaction  that  throughout  the  country  the 
syllabus  of  the  School  Board  for  London  has  been  quoted  with  approval.  The  excellent 
results  of  this  teaching,  due  to  the  discrimination  of  the  teachers,  have  been  admitted  by 
all  impartial  critics.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  the 
illuminating  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  and  in  after  life  will  have  realised,  amidst  the 
vicissitudes  of  their  existence,  how  much  they  owe  to  the  teachers  who,  through  this 
teaching,  created  an  atmosphere  which  permeated  the  day's  work. 

The  physical  training  of  the  children  has  from  the  first  received  attention,  and  the 
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methods  of  instruction  have  been  carefully  considered  and  developed.  This  training 
is  of  supreme  importance  for  the  youth  of  a  crowded  city,  and  it  is  supplemented  in 
many  schools  by  the  organisation  of  outdoor  sports  and  games,  under  the  auspices  of 
Managers  and  Teachers. 

The  merit  certificate  provides  a  good  stimulus  to  effort,  and  will,  it  may  be  hoped, 
become  an  object  of  ambition  to  both  parents  and  children.  It  has  none  of  the  defects 
which  are  inherent  in  competitive  examinations,  which  do  not  take  into  account  the 
previous  teaching,  and  it  is  easily  obtained  by  those  who  have  made  a  fair  use  of  the 
instruction  which  they  have  received. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  improvement  in  the  education  of  the  children  has  been  the 
greater  regularity  of  attendance.  In  1871,  when  it  may  be  assumed  that  only  those 
children  were  in  school  whose  parents  were  anxious  to  have  them  educated,  the  percent- 
age stood  at  78'3,  but  this  percentage  was  not  again  reached  until  1877.  In  1881  the 
percentage  of  average  attendance  had  risen  to  79*7,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1895 
that  so  high  a  percentage  was  again  reached.  In  the  following  year  it  was  80*4,  and 
there  was  no  very  great  improvement  until  1899,  when  the  percentage  was  81-2.  But 
in  1901  the  percentage  had  risen  to  82*4,  and  from  that  time  each  year  has  shown  a 
very  considerable  improvement ;  the  percentage  for  1902-3  being  85*6.  I  am  informed 
that  the  figures  for  1903-4  will  in  all  probability  show  a  further  improvement  of  1-6  per 
cent.,  making  a  percentage  of  87*2. 

As  a  natural  result  of  the  development  of  the  work  in  the  lower  standards,  it  became 
necessary  to  improve  the  higher  standards,  and  this  led  to  the  organisation  of  Higher 
Grade  schools.  The  character  of  these  schools  is  undoubtedly  elementarj',  not  secondary. 
They  provide  for  children  who,  though  unable  to  go  to  Secondary  schools,  can  give  a 
longer  time  to  education  than  the  bulk  of  their  comrades.  The  Board  of  Education, 
by  their  Minute  on  Higher  Elementary  schools,  admitted  the  need  for  such  schools ; 
but  they  gave  to  them  a  less  elastic  character  than  the  Board  has  given  to  the  Higher 
Grade  schools.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  schools  will  receive  from  the  new  Education 
Authority  the  attention  they  deserve  as  the  coping  stone  of  the  structure  of  elementary 
education. 

A  further  natural  development  of  the  teaching  in  the  Day  schools  was  the  instruction 
in  Evening  schools,  in  order  to  prevent  wastage  in  the  results  obtained  by  the  Day 
schools.  No  stronger  evidence  of  the  transformation  which  has  come  over  our  system 
of  education  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Board  is  to  be  found  than  in  the  history  of 
these  classes.  In  1870  the  Evening  school  was  a  place  where  the  uneducated  adult 
endeavoured  to  acquire  some  rudiments  of  education.  As  the  work  of  the  Day 
school  began  to  tell  upon  the  education  of  the  people,  such  institutions  bec^ime 
less  and  less  necessary,  and  the  desideratum  was  an  Evening  school  which  would 
carry  on  and  expand  the  work  of  the  Day  school.  The  difficulty  which  was 
experienced  in  enabling  the  Evening  school  to  adapt  itself  to  altered  circumstances 
is  told  in  the  Report.*    In  the  absence  of  compulsion,  and  of  all  means  of  ensuring 
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regularity  of  attendance,  except  by  making  the  schools  attractive,  the  results  obtained 
by  a  carefully  selected  body  of  teachers,  under  circumstances  of  great  diflSculty, 
must  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  The  great  drawback  undoubtedly 
is  irregularity  of  attendance. 

A  third  offshoot  from  the  Day  school  must  not  be  passed  over.  The  establishment 
of  centres  for  the  training  of  physically  and  mentally  defective  children  is  a 
comparatively  recent  development  under  special  statutory  provisions.  The  admirable 
work  which  has  been  done  for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  cripples,  and  the  feeble-minded 
is,  I  believe,  universally  recognised. 

Nor  must  I  pass  over  the  work  of  another  department  of  the  Board's  activities 
which,  as  a  rule,  receives  less  public  recognition  than  it  deserves.  The  work  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Committee  is  so  complicated,  is  involved  in  so  much  detail,  and 
requires  so  much  tact  and  discretion  in  its  administration,  that  it  might  well  absorb  the 
energies  of  a  single  authority.  I  believe  that  the  work  of  reclamation  which  the 
Committee  has  carried  on  has  met  with  singular  success,  and  that  the  public  are 
hardly  aware  of  how  much  they  have  done  for  the  well-being  of  those  unfortunate 
children  who  are  bom  into  evil  surroundings. 

I  have  dealt  thus  fiilly  with  the  school,  and  the  adjuncts  to  the  school,  because  they 
are,  after  all,  the  kernel  of  the  Board's  work.  The  other  sections  of  that  work,  vast  and 
important  as  they  are,  are  ancillary  to  the  main  educational  object.  It  appears  to  be 
undoubted  that  the  number  of  children  who  needed  educational  provision  when  the 
Board  commenced  work  in  1870  was  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million,  although  the  Board 
did  not  at  first  recognise  the  full  extent  of  the  deficiency.  From  that  time  up  to  the 
present  the  Board  have  provided  559,667  places  in  permanent  schools,  and  a  large 
number  of  school  places  are  projected.  There  are  now  475  permanent  schools.  We  are  so 
used  to  the  sight  of  the  handsome  school  buildings  which  are  such  prominent  features 
in  most  parts  of  London,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  type  has  been  long 
established.  The  fact  is  that,  in  1870,  a  satisfactory  plan  for  a  school  building  was 
non-existent.  The  Board  had  to  create  it,  and  the  process  of  evolution  was  lengthy. 
The  story  of  it  is  told  in  the  Report,  and  the  genesis  of  the  modem  school-house 
is  illustrated  by  plans.*  It  was  inevitable  that  the  earlier  schools  built  by  the 
Board  should  prove  defective  in  the  light  of  accumulated  experience,  and  many 
of  these  have  had  to  be  altered  so  as  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  present 
standard  of  efficiency.  For  many  years  past  central  halls  have  been  provided  in  all 
new  schools,  and  the  class-rooms  are  not,  as  a  rule,  planned  for  such  large  numbers  as 
was  formerly  the  case.  The  Board  of  Education's  new  rules  for  planning  require  that, 
except  in  special  circumstances,  schools  should  not  be  of  more  than  two  storeys,  and,  if 
possible,  of  only  one.  Apart  from  the  cost  of  site,  the  one-storey  school  is  cheaper,  and 
more  convenient  for  teaching  purposes.  The  architect  in  planning  a  school  has  to 
depend  on  the  instructions  he  receives  from  educational  experts  with  regard  to  the 
purposes  for  which  accommodation  is  to  be  provided. 

^  See  pp.  34-40  and  60-72. 
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The  total  expenditure  which  has  been  incurred,  up  to  September  29th,  1903,  upon  the 
purchase  of  631  sites,  amounts  to  £3,832,818,  together  with  a  sum  of  £522,192  for  costs. 
The  total  area  of  these  sites  is  493  acres.  The  expenditure  upon  Loan  Account  for 
building  Day  schools  has  been  rather  more  than  £14,000,000,  and  the  total  expenditure 
upon  Loan  Account  has  been  £14,567,256.    Of  this  sum,  £3,695,957  has  been  repaid. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  per  child  has  steadily  grown.  In  1890  the  average  annual 
gross  cost  was  £3  8s.  8d.  per  child,  and  the  net  cost  £2  Is.  8d.  Jn  1903  these 
figures  stood  at  £4  2s.  9d.  and  £3  2s.  respectively.  The  most  serious  item  in  this  cost  is 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  This  has  grown  from  £2  10s.  6d.  per  child  in  1890  to 
£3  14s.  8d.  in  1903.  The  difficult  question  of  the  scale  of  teachers*  salaries  is  one  from 
which  the  Board  has  rarely  been  free.  The  history  of  it  has  been  given  in  some  detail 
in  the  Report,^  not  only  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  but  also 
because  finality  has  not  yet  been  reached. 

As  the  Board  has  required  a  supply  of  about  1,000  teachers  per  annum,  it  has  been 
very  directly  interested  in  the  increase  of  facilities  for  their  training.  The  training  of 
pupil  teachers  has.  therefore,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Board  continuously.  The 
whole  tendency  of  the  Board's  schemes  has  been  to  decrease  the  amount  of  time  given  by 
the  pupil  teacher  to  teaching  in  the  Day  school,  and  to  increase  the  time  devoted  to 
instruction  at  the  centre.  That  the  work  has  been  done  well  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  Board  of  Education  has  relaxed  its  claim  to  examine  the  pupil  teachers  periodically, 
and  has  accepted  in  substitution  the  examinations  of  the  Board.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  County  Council  will  give  to  this  subject  of  training  teachers  the  attention  that  it 
deserves.  The  supply  of  trained  teachers  is  very  much  below  the  demand,  and  great 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  filling  vacancies. 

To  the  individual  relations  of  the  Members  of  the  Board  with  the  schools  under  their 
charge,  with  the  Managers,  with  the  teachers,  and  with  the  parents  of  the  children  must 
be  attributed  much  of  the  smooth  working  of  the  system  of  elementary  education  in 
London  and  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made.  Being  in  close  touch  with  the 
practical  work  of  the  schools.  Members  were  able  to  speak  from  personal  experience  in 
committees,  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board.  Teachers  were  always  able  to  state  their 
views  informally  to  the  Member  who  was  responsible  for  the  schools  in  which  they 
served.  The  Board  was  not  merely  a  debating  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
abstract  educational  problems,  and  leaving  to  executive  officers  the  duty  of  carrying 
out  its  resolutions;  it  exercised  the  double  function  of  laying  down  the  principles 
which  were  to  govern  its  activity,  and  of  seeing  how  they  were  carried  into  effect  and 
watching  the  results.  To  this  mode  of  procedure,  and  to  the  constant  exertions  of  individual 
Members  of  the  Board,  the  success  of  the  Board's  work  is  largely  due.  Our  proceedings 
would  have  been  much  more  cumbrous  if  Members  of  the  Board  had  relied  only  on 
official  reports,  and  not  also  on  their  own  supervision.  Questions  could  be  quickly 
settled  in  Committee,  and  at  the  Board,  notwithstanding  elaborate  agenda,  because 
members  were  fully  acquainted  with  their  merits. 

^  See  pp.  161-177. 
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If  the  Bye-laws  have  been  administered  without  undue  friction,  this  must  also  be 
attributed,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  personal  intervention  of  members  of  the  Board. 
It  is  this  personal  interest  of  members  of  the  central  authority  in  the  details  of  the 
work  which  has  given  to  that  work  its  humanising  character,  and  has  prevented  it  from 
degenerating  into  mere  bureaucratic  routine.  The  presence  on  the  Board  of  men  and 
women  who  were  prepared  to  devote  themselves,  in  the  spirit  which  I  have  described,  to 
the  educational  interests  of  the  children  committed  to  their  care  has  infused  vitality  into 
the  work.  The  ratepayers  have  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  from  the  first  the 
services  of  a  succession  of  members  of  whom  a  large  number  have  been  able  to  make 
the  work  of  education  the  chief  occupation  of  their  lives.  In  dealing  with  the  moral 
and  intellectual  development  of  human  beings,  personal  influence  is  a  paramount 
condition  of  success^ 

The  administration  of  schools  differs  from  the  administration  of  other  undertakings 
which  do  not  require  constant  personal  attention,  and  admit  of  delegation  on  a  more  or 
less  extended  scale.  The  neglect  of  details  in  education  might  easily  lead  to  inefficiency 
and  failure.  For  this  reason  the  School  Board  has  not  been  able  to  delegate  duties 
which  were  seemingly  unimportant,  but  which,  in  the  aggregate,  determined  the  character 
of  the  education  given  in  the  schools.  Delegation  would  have  complicated,  not  simpUfied, 
the  work  by  multiplying  references.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  American  system  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  ours :  responsibility  is  concentrated  in  a  superintendent  If  any 
difficulty  were  experienced  here  in  finding  men  and  women  who  were  prepared  to 
undertake  these  arduous  duties,  we  should  most  probably  have  to  accept  the  American 
system  ;  but  while  their  co-operation  can  be  obtained,  it  is  undoubtedly  politic  to  utilise 
it.  Of  its  beneficial  influence  upon  our  Day,  Evening,  Industrial,  and  Special  schools 
since  the  Act  of  1870  came  into  force,  no  one  who  has  followed  the  course  of  events 
can  have  any  doubt.  The  condition  of  the  masses  is  still  far  from  satisfactory ;  but  it 
is  appalUng  to  think  what  it  would  have  been  if  School  Boards  had  not  performed  their 
duties  in  the  spirit  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe. 

We  transfer  to  the  new  Education  Authority  an  administration  which  has  grown  to  its 
present  dimensions  concurrently  with  the  expansion  of  the  Metropolis.  We  place  at 
their  disposal  a  stall*  of  experienced  officials,  some  of  whom  have  grown  grey  in  our 
service,  all  of  whom  have  served  us  with  zeal.  We  transfer  a  large  staff  of  teachers, 
to  whose  exertions  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  mainly  due,  and  London  has  every 
reason  to  appreciate  the  devotion  with  which  they  discharge  their  duties,  often  under 
many  discouragements  and  difficulties.  The  organisation  of  elementary  education  in 
London  is  very  superior  to  that  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  for  which  much 
remains  to  be  done.  The  rate  of  progress  since  the  Act  of  1870  came  into  operation  has 
been  very  marked.  The  rate  of  progress  during  the  next  thirty  years  cannot  be  the 
same,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  witness  further  progress,  and  that  the  children 
will  leave  school  always  better  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  been  closely  connected  with  all  grades  of  education 
in  London,  and  with  the  men  and  women  who  play  a  leading  part  in  controlling  them. 
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I  have  invariably  met  on  this  Board  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of  my  colleagues,  and 
I  desire  to  tender  them  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  confidence  which  they  have  placed  in 
me,  notwithstanding  their  knowledge  of  the  very  strong  convictions  that  I  hold  with  regard 
to  the  principles  which  should  obtain  in  the  development  of  a  national  system  of  education. 
I  have  never,  I  hope,  had  any  difficulty  in  showing  due  regard  for  the  convictions 
of  others. 

I  desire  to  express  on  behalf  of  the  Board  sincere  thanks  to  the  Local  Managers  of 
schools,  and  to  all  other  persons  who  have  voluntarily  given  their  services  to  the 
promotion  of  the  work  of  the  Board,  to  the  encouragement  of  social  undertakings,  and 
to  the  administration  of  charitable  relief  in  our  schools.  This  work  has  been  done  so 
unostentatiously,  and  the  workers  have  so  little  sought  the  meed  of  public  praise,  that 
it  is  in  danger  of  being  overlooked.  I  can  only  say  that  the  value  of  such  services  to  the 
cause  of  education  is  immeasurable. 

I  offer  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  officials  of  the  Board  and  to  the  teaching  staff.  I 
have  always  found  them  able  and  willing  to  enlighten  me  on  all  questions  relating  to 
the  Board's  work. 

No  one  who  has  not  been  associated  with  the  management  of  schools  in  London  can 
have  any  idea  of  the  intricacy,  and  of  the  delicate  nature,  of  the  problems  which  are 
constantly  arising,  or  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  now  devolves  upon  the  London 
County  Council  Those  who  are  engaged  in  this  vast  field  of  operations,  in  all  parts  of 
this  great  metropolis,  are  entitled  to  the  support  of  all  who  desire  that  the  schools  of 
London  should  contribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  Empire.  Our  prosperity  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  training  given  to  the  children,  who  are  the  heirs  of  that  vast  inheri- 
tance transmitted  to  us  by  the  energy  of  our  ancestors,  which  will  require  all  the 
sagacity  of  future  generations  to  maintain  and  to  develop,  and  upon  which  we  invoke 
Gh)d's  blessing. 
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THE    PROVISION    OF    ACCOMMODATION. 

I. — The  First  Statistics. 

IN  a  record  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  London  School  Board  it  is  advisable, 
at  the  very  outset,  to  make  it  clear  that  the  extent  of  the  educational  destitution  ol 
London,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870,  was  not 
fully  realised  by  the  first  Board.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Board  greatly 
under-estimated  the  deficiency  of  school  places  in  the  Metropolis.  Had  they  adopted 
the  theoretical  basis,  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Education  Department  prior  to 
1870,  that  one-sixth  of  the  population  required  Elementary  school  provision,  which 
experience  had  proved  to  be  practically  correct,  a  deficiency  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  Elementary  school  places  would  have  been  shown  at  the  time  the  first  School  Board 
made  their  inquiry  into  the  school  needs  of  London. 

The  reasons  are  not  recorded  which  induced  the  Board  to  reject  this  method  of 
ascertaining  the  number  of  school  places  necessary^ ;  but,  in  all  probability,  the  very 
magnitude  of  the  deficiency  which  this  basis  of  computation  would  have  disclosed  made 
the  Board  shrink  from  adopting  it.  The  experience,  however,  of  later  years  has  shown 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  method.  In  fact,  the  Board's  own  figures  for  the  year  1887 
showed  a  number  of  children  needing  Elementary  school  places  equal  to  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  population  of  London,  and  since  that  date  the  proportion  has  considerably 
increased. 

Consequently,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
work  before  the  School  Board  at  its  inception  would  have  been  that  which,  in  practice, 
has  proved  trustworthy.  Therefore,  the  estimates  of  the  first  Board  which  set  out  the 
deficiency  as  103,863  must  be  considered  as  falling  far  short  of  the  actual  requirements 
at  the  time. 

Section  67  of  the  Act  of  1870  required  that,  within  four  months  from  the  date  of  the 
election  of  the  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  a  Return  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Education  Department  containing  such  particulars  with  respect  to  Elementary 
schools  and  children    requiring    Elementary    Education  as   the    Department    might 

^  An  apology  for  it  will  be  f oua4  io  the  Board  Minates,  Yol,  III.,  p.  107S, 
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demand  ;  and  Section*.  68  provided  that  the  Department  should  draw  up  the  necessary 
forms  for  this  purpOfto*  The  Chairman  of  the  first  Board  was  elected  on  December  loth, 
1870.  On  February  1st,  1871,  the  Board  had  officially  before  them  a  communication 
from  the  D^patttoent,  dated  December  23rd,  1870,  which  forwarded  a  copy  of  a  circular 
letter  addressed  to  all  the  School  Boards  which  had  been  constituted.  This  letter  was 
designated  Circular  86,  and  it  was  the  first  intimation  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Depai^tment's  requirements  under  Section  67  of  the  Act.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  .Circular  show  how  comprehensive  were  the  demands  of  the  Department : — 

My  Lords  would  be  glad  to  reoeive  from  the  Board  ...  a  Report  ahowing: — 1.  The 
number  of  ohildren  ...  for  whom  means  of  Elementary  Education  should  be  provided — (a) 
'  between  the  ages  of  three  and  five,  and  (b)  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen.  2.  The  provision  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  these  children,  which  the  Board  considers  to  be — (a)  already  supplied  by 
efficient  schools,  or  (b)  likely  to  be  supplied  by  schools  either  contemplated  or  in  course  of  erection. 
3.  The  deficiency  (if  any)  in  the  supply  of  efficient  Elementary  Education  for  the  borough,  as  shown 
by  comparing  1  and  2.  4.  By  means  of  what  schools  the  Board  would  propose  to  supply  this  defici- 
ency.    6.  The  precise  localities  in  which  such  schools  will  be  needed. 

This  Report  should  be  supported  by  detailed  information  respecting  the  individual  sohools  whioh 
the  Board  take  into  account,  either  as  efficient  or  otherwise.  Separate  schedules  should,  therefore, 
be  carefully  prepared  and  appended  to  the  Report,  setting  forth  the  name,  description  (whether  for 
Boys,  Girls,  Mixed,  or  Infants),  situation,  superficial  and  cubical  area  (in  school  and  dass-rooms), 
and  average  attendance  of  each  oi  the  schools  from  which  returns  have  been  received,  whioh  the 
Board  propose  to  classify,  as:  — 

I. — Supptyinff  rfpcieni  Elementary  Edueaiion. — Those  schools  should  be  arranged  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads: — (a)  Schools  now  in  receipt  of  annual  grants  from  this  Department;  (b)  sohook  not 
receiving  such  grants,  but  which  will  be  conducted  as  public  Elementary  schools,  and  will  seek  aimoal 
aid ;  (c)  sohools  which  will  not  seek  annual  aid ;  (d)  private  adventure  schools  (to  which  no  annaal 
grants  can  be  made). 

n. — Not  supplying  efficient  education. — Under  this  head,  the  Board  should  point  out  the  schools 
or  buildings  whioh,  with  improvements,  might  be  recognised  as  efficient,  and  the  steps  reoommended 
to  be  taken  for  making  them  so. 

III. — Bequired  to  compietc  the  school  supply.     .     .     . 

According  to  the  Act,  the  whole  of  this  infi^rmation  should  have  been  supplied  to  the 
Department  within  four  months  from  the  date  of  the  election  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  This  was,  of  course,  found  to  be  absolutely  impossible.  Still,  the  Boanl 
e\'idently  set  to  work  ujx>n  this  stupendous  task  in  the  hoi>e  of  at  least  fultillini^  some  of 
the  requirements  of  the  l)ei>artment  by  the  specified  time.  Indeed,  they  had  appointed, 
so  Ciirly  as  January  5th,  1S71,  a  Si^ecial  Committee  for  making  the  Returns,  and  even 
before  the  Circular  from  the  Department  liad  been  laid  before  the  Board,  this  Committee 
had  selected  Agents  to  make  the  tirst  part  of  the  inquiry,  and  they  had  made 
the  following  arrangements  for  conducting  the  inquiry  : — 

Erery  Agent  to  be  provided  with— (1)  A  list  of  schools  in  each  district  known  to  the  Education 
Dt^Murtment,  the  National  Society,  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the  Wealeyan,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  School  Societies,  and  others;  (2)  a  sufficient  number  of  *' Educational'  Returns,  "s** 
that  two  copies  could  be  filled  up  for  every  school,  one  copy  for  the  Education  Department,  and 
another  for  the  use  of  the  Board. 

The  teachers  to  be  requested  to  fill  up  the  **  Returns  '*  in  duplicate,  but  in  otm  ol  any  difficulty. 
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then  the  Agent  to  do  thk  himself.  If  any  Sub-agents  required,  they  oould  be  employed  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Members  of  the  Board  who  nominated  the  principal  Agents  for  each  Division.  To 
each  Member  so  nominating  shall  be  sent  ten  oopdes  of  the ''  Letter  of  Instructions/'  to  be  given  to  the 
Agents  and  Sub-agents  by  him. 

Public  notice  to  be  givien  in  each  Dirision  that "  Educational  Betums  "  are  required  by  the  Board, 
and  all  Managers  and  teachers  of  existing  Elementary  schools,  whether  public  or  private,  and  all 
promoters  of  projected  schools,  to  be  invited  to  make  application  for  copies  of  '  Returns,'  if  they  have 
not  received  them  from  the  Agents  for  the  Division,  such  application  to  be  addressed  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Board,  and  marked  outside  with  the  words,  '  Statistical  Returns.'  The  Public  Notioes  to  be 
advertised  in  the  various  local  newspapero,  and  posted  at  tjhe  doors  of  churohsB,  chapels,  or  other 
conspicuous  situations  likely  to  attract  public  attention. 

The  following  instruotione  were  given  to  the  Agents  employed  for  collecting  Retums  for  the 
London  School  Board :  — 

(1)  It  will  be  your  duty  to  ascertain  how  many  Elementary  day  schools,  private  as  well  as  public, 
there  are  in  your  district. 

N.B. — No  return  is  to  be  made  by  any  school  in  which  the  ordinary  fee  exceeds  ninepenoe  per 
week.  In  schools  where  some  scholars  pay  more  and  some  leas  than  ninepenoe,  all  those  paying 
ninepence  and  under  are  to  be  returned.  Of  course,  all  Free,  Ragged,  and  Industrial  schools  are 
to  be  included  in  the  inquiry. 

(2)  In  order  to  find  out  where  such  schools  exist,  you  will,  in  the  first  place,  apply  to  the  rate- 
making  authorities  for  lists  of  all  schools  known  to  them,  and  then  you  will  make  inquiries  from  the 
ministers  of  religion,  teachers.  Scripture-readers,  missionaries,  and  others  who  are  likely  to  be 
acquainted  with  existing  schools. 

(3)  Tou  will,  in  the  course  of  your  inquiries,  endeavour  to  ascertain  from  ministers  of  religion  and 
others  whether  any  new  schools  are  projected,  or  are  in  course  of  erection  in  your  Division,  and  will 
record  all  the  information  you  can  glean  upon  this  point    for  the  guidance  of  the  Board. 

(4)  You  will  call  personally  upon  the  Managers,  master,  or  mistress  of  each  school,  and  request 
him  or  her  to  fill  up  two  copies  of  the  form  now  placed  in  your  hands,  and  you  will  offer  to  give  any 
explanations  that  may  be  required. 

(5)  At  the  end  of  a  week  you  will  call  again,  and  will  ascertain,  before  leaving  the  school,  that 
the  Returns  have  been  duly  signed,  and  the  questions  contained  in  them  answered  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible ;  and,  if  necessary,  you  will  then  assist  in  filling  up  the  forms,  so  as  to  render  them  as  complete 
and  accurate  as  you  can. 

(6)  When  you  get  possession  of  the  Retums  thus  completed  you  will  tie  them  in  bundles,  witii 
labels  denoting  the  parishes  and  wards  to  which  they  respectively  refer ;  you  will  make  an  accurate 
list  of  the  addresses  of  the  schools  from  which  you  have  obtained  Retums,  and  you  will  then  deposit 
the  list  and  Retums,  together  with  a  list  of  projected  schools,  in  the  hands  of  the  Olerk  of  the 
School  Board* 

These  proposals  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  and  this  part  of  the  inquiry  was 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  these  arrangements.  This  ended  the  work  of  the 
Retums  Committee,  and  it  was  then  merged  in  a  standing  committee,  known  as 
the  Statistical  Committee,  which  had  been  constituted  on  January  19th,  1871.  This 
Committee,  therefore,  became  responsible  for  securing  the  information  for  the 
Department 

The  first  Return  for  the  Department  was  submitted  to  the  Board  on  April  5th,  1871. 
It  gave  an  analysis  of  the  Retums  from  upwards  of  3,000  schools  claiming  to  give 
Elementary  Education;  and  it  set  out,  by  Divisions,  the  estimated  population  of  London. 
This  estimate  was  based  upon  the  Census  figures  for  1861,  with  an  allowance  for  the 
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assumed  increase  of  population  from  that  date,  and  it  showed  a  total  population  of 
3,258,469.  In  submitting  these  figures  the  Committer  stated  that  they  regretted  that 
they  were  not  in  possession  of  data  sufficiently  trustworthy  to  enable  them  to  advise  the 
Board  as  to  "  the  proportion  of  the  population  in  each  Division  which  is  of  the  class 
whose  children  will  attend  Public  Elementary  schools." 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
the  Board  realised  that  many  schools  included  in  the  Return  were  not  efficient ;  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Board,  the  Department  undertook  to  inquire  into  the  ejfficiency  of 
the  schools  on  the  condition  that  the  Board  should  report  upon  the  auitahility  and 
sufficiency  of  existing  accommodation.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  even  so  early  as 
August,  1871,  a  great  many  schools,  which  had  been  included  in  the  Board's  Return  of 
April,  had  been  condemned  by  the  Department's  Inspectors  on  account  of  inefficiency. 

Having  supplied  the  first  part  of  the  information,  the  Board  immediately  appointed 
the  Members  of  each  Division  a  Committee  to  obtain,  so  far  as  their  own  Division  was 
concerned,  information  as  to  the  number  of  children  in  London  requiring  Elementary 
Education,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  five,  and  five  and  thirteen.  These  Divisional 
Committees  were  asked  to  inquire  into  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  their 
respective  districts,  and  were  recommended  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of 
residents  in  the  Division,  it  being  understood  that  all  responsibility  for  the  inquiry  rested 
upon  the  Statistical  Committee,  whose  Chairman  was  appointed  an  ex-officio  Member  of 
each  Divisional  Committee. 

The  Board  instructed  the  Statistical  Committee  to  prepare  a  general  plan  of 
operation  for  the  whole  of  London  designed  to  secure  uniformity  combined  with 
accuracy ;  but  at  the  same  time  each  Divisional  Committee  was  empowered  to  adopt 
whatever  additional  means  they  might  judge  specially  suitable  in  order  to  obtain  the 
desired  information  for  their  locality  and  circumstances.  It  was  on  this  basis  that  the 
Board  completed  their  inquiry. 

The  Board  had  given  the  Statistical  Committee  power  to  obtain  from  the  Registrar- 
General,  at  the  cost  of  the  Board,  such  statistics  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
inquiry.  A  Deputation  from  the  Board  had  interviewed  the  Registrar- General 
early  in  April,  1871,  and  he  had  given  an  estimate  of  the  total  number 
of  children  in  London,  and  had  promised  to  give  the  Board  an  estimate  of  the 
population  of  each  Division  of  London.  He  explained  to  the  Deputation  that  the  staff 
of  the  Census  Office  had  continuous  work  for  the  ensuing  two  and  a  half  years,  and  he 
declined  to  allow  any  officer  of  the  Board  to  have  access  to  the  Census  papers.  He, 
however,  suggested  that,  if  the  Board  should  decide  to  employ  Enumerators  on  their 
own  account,  the  District  Registrars  might  be  willing  to  help  the  Board  in  securing  the 
services  of  some  of  the  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  distributing  and  collecting  the 
Census  papers. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Census  had  been  taken  on  April  2nd,  1871,  the 
Board  were  very  desirous  of  obtaining  further  information  from  the  R^istrar-General. 
With  this  object,  a  Deputation  of  the    Board    waited    upon    the   Home    Secretary 
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and  urged  that  the  Registrar-General  should  be  authorised  to  furnish,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Board,  copies  of  the  householders'  schedules.  The  Home  Secretary  acceded  to  this 
request,  and  the  information  was  supplied  by  the  Registrar-General.  This  information 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Board's  inquiry  into  the  number  of  children  needing 
Elementary  school  places.  The  Board  had  decided  that  their  Census  Books  should  take 
the  following  form  :— 


Parish, 


Ward  (if  any). 


Street. 


No.  or 
Nftme  of 


Name  of 
Head  of 


HooM.     I     Family. 


Oocnpatiox). 


Names  of  Children. 


Males. 


Females. 


Age, 


If  now 

attending 

School. 

Where? 


Children. 


If  not  now 
attending 

School. 
Why  not  P 


Whether 

earning 

full  wages. 


Whether 
Half- 
timers. 


The  books  were  forwarded  to  the  Census  Office,  and  the  staft'  in  that  office  filled  up 
the  first  six  columns,  the  information  being  obtained  from  the  householders*  schedules. 

Where  a  child  had  been  returned  as  a  scholar,  i.e.  as  attending  school  or  receiving 
instruction  at  home,  an  "  S  "  was  entered  in  the  seventh  column.  The  steps  then  taken 
are  those  detailed  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  to  the  Education  Department,  dated  March, 
1872,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

The  ground  haying  so  far  been  seonred,  the  Board  now  took  meaeures  for  completing  their  in- 
quiry. A  staff  of  enumerators  and  a  Superintendent  were  appointed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Divi- 
sional Committee  in  each  of  the  ten  divisions  of  the  Metropolis,  viz.  the  City  of  London,  Chelsea, 
Finsbury,  Greenwich,  Hackney,  Lambeth,  Marylebone,  Southwark,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  West- 
minster. The  duty  of  the  Enumerator  was,  first,  to  distinguish  between  the  children  who  did  and 
those  who  did  not  require  Elementary  schools ;  and,  secondly,  with  reference  to  the  former  class,  to 
ascertain  what  school  they  were  attending,  or,  if  they  were  attending  no  school,  the  cause  of  their 
absence.  As  a  general  *rule,  the  Enumerators  made  their  inquiries  verbally,  as  they  called  from  house 
to  house.  But,  to  save  trouble,  wherever  the  head  of  the  family  was  absent,  or  it  was  thought  more 
desirable  to  do  so,  a  schedule,  printed  for  the  purpose,  was  left  to  be  filled  up,  and  was  called  for  a 
few  days  later.  As  it  waa  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  statistics  should  refer  to  some  precise 
point  of  time,  the  Enumerators  were  instructed  to  limit  their  inquiries  to  those  houses  in  which 
children  of  the  given  age  were  returned  as  present  on  the  night  of  the  General  Census. 

Some  weeks  were  neoessarily  spent  in  obtaining  this  information.  But,  in  proportion  as  the 
books  were  transmitted  to  the  Head  Office,  the  work  of  tabulation  was  at  once  proceeded  with.  It 
appeared  to  the  Board  that,  looking  to  the  work  before  them,  and  the  future  establishment  of  schools, 
it  would  not  be  judicious  to  classify  the  children  according  to  the  old  boundaries  of  parishes  and 
wards,  but  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  sub-divide  the  different  School  Divisions  into  compact 
blocks,  the  boundaries  of  which  should  either  be  impassable  barriers,  or,  at  all  events,  great  thorough- 
fares. Each  of  the  Divisional  Committees  was  accordingly  requested  to  sub-divide  its  Division  in 
accordance  with  this  plan,  and  the  result,  as  approved  by  the  Board,  is  shown  in  the  maps  which 
accompany  this  Beport. 

The  tabulation  of  the  Census  Books,  in  Divisions  and  Sub-divisions,  was  made  in  the  following 
manner.  The  streets  (or  sides  of  a  street)  within  a  given  Sub-division  were  arranged  in  due  order, 
and  the  number  of  families  noted.  The  children  were  then  distributed  in  the  first  instance  into  three 
classes :  (1)  those  belonging  to  the  class  who  attend,  or  should  attend,  a  school  where  the  weekly  fee 
exceeds  ninei>ence;  (2)  those  in  institutions,  i.e.  in  Asylums,  Reformatories,  Poor  Law  sohools. 
Boarding-schools,  etc. ;  and  (3)  those  who  attend,  or  should  attend,  an  Elementary  school. 

This  analysis  enabled  the  Board  to  deduot  the  first  two  classes  of  children  who  were  beyond  the 
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scope  of  their  inquiry.  The  next  step  was  to  sift  the  children  who  require  Elementary  schools, 
distinguishing  between  those  attending  and  those  not  attending  school,  arranging  them  according  to 
age,  and  classifying  the  absentees  according  to  the  causes  of  their  absence.  The  causes  of  absence 
were  enumerated  as  follows :  Working  at  home ;  ill ;  working  for  wages ;  disabled ;  (a)  half-timers,  too 
young;  (b)  whole-timers,  neglect  and  other  causes. 

These  terms  require  very  little  explanation.  The  information  as  to  children  at  work  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  illustrate  the  action  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  in  virtue  of  which  no 
child  is  allowed  to  work  before  the  age  of  eight,  and  from  that  age  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  must 
attend  school  for  ten  hours  in  each  week.  It  is  also  necessary,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  with  refer- 
ence to  Bye-law  IV.  of  the  School  Board,  which  altogether  exempts  a  child  of  not  less  than  ten  years 
of  age  from  attendance  at  school,  provided  he  has  readied  a  certain  standard  of  education,  and 
partially  exempts  him  if  he  is  shown  to  be  beneficially  and  necessarily  at  work.  It 
may  be  added  ihat  '  ill "  was  defined  as  implying  an  illness  which  had  lasted  more  than 
three  weeks,  and  that  **  too  young "  was  ente  ed  where  the  parent  pleaded  that  excuse,  and 
where,  in  addition,  the  child  was  less  than  five  yc-ars  of  age,  at  which  age  only  do  the  compulsory 
powers  of  the  Board  come  into  operation.  The  column  for  'neglect  and  other  causes'  naturally 
contains  the  bulk  of  the  children  for  whom  the  Board  hereafter  will  have  to  find  provision. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  Enumerators  in  supplementing  the  Returns  furnished  by  the  Registrar- 
General  was  seven  or  eight  weeks.  Some  of  the  children  accordingly  who  slept  in  London  the  night 
of  the  Census  were  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  same  houses,  and,  as  the  Enumerator  had  been 
instructed  to  confine  themselves  to  the  houses  contained  in  their  books,  the  particulars  with  reference 
to  these  children  were  not  ascertained.  They  have  been  distributed  pro  ratd  amongst  the  other 
columns;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  considerable  error  has  been  introduced  on  that  account 

The  results  of  the  Board's  inquiry  are  set  out  in  the  Report  to  the  Education 
Department  as  follows  : — 

The  population  of  London  on  April  2nd,  1871,  was  3,266,005.  The  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  thirteen  was  681,101 ;  of  whom  97,307  were  being  educated  at  home,  or  in 
schools  where  the  weekly  fee  exceeds  ninepence,  and  9,101  were  inmates  of  institutions.  The  number 
of  children  remaining  and  belonging  to  the  class  which  requires  Elementary  schools  was  674,693,  of 
whom  398,679  were  attending^  and  176,014,  for  various  causes,  were  not  attending  school. 

With  reference  to  age,  the  whole  number  of  children  requiring  Elementary  schools  was  found 
to  be  divisible  as  follows :  Those  between  three  and  five  were  139,096 ;  those  between  five  and  thirteen 
were  436,698.  The  corresponding  numbers  for  those  attending  were  70,440  and  328,239 ;  and  for 
those  not  attending  68,666  and  107,369  respectively. 

The  children  who  require,  or  would  require.  Elementary  schools,  but  who  do  not  attend, 
may  be  classified  as  follows:  111,  14,829;  Disabled,  2,673  ;  Too  young,  55,760  ;  Working  at 
Home,  9,816;  Working  Abroad,  Half-timers  1,332,  Whole-timers  27,046—28,377;  absent  from  neglect 
or  other  causes,  64,669 — total,  176,014. 

The  Board  have  now  to  decide  how  far  the  above  excuses  may  be  considered  as  valid.  The  pleas 
of  illness,  as  already  defined,  and  physical  disability  must  be  admitted  at  once.  It  is  probable  that, 
with  reference  to  the  whole  population  of  children,  the  numbers  above  given  will  bear  a  tolerably 
constant  ratio.  The  plea  urged  by  a  parent  that  a  child  under  five  years  of  age  is  too  young  to 
attend  school  must  also  be  admitted,  inasmuch  as  the  Board  has  no  power  to  compel  him  to  send 
his  child  to  school.  With  reference  to  children  at  work,  the  Board  are  of  opinion  that,  for  practical 
purposes,  they  may  admit  the  plea  in  half  the  total  number  of  cases.  In  the  case  of  half-timers, 
who  attend  school  only  ten  hours  in  the  week,  a  little  less  than  half  the  nominal  amount  of  school 
accommodation  would  be  neoessary.  In  the  case  of  children  above  the  age  of  ten,  many  will,  no 
doubt,  claim  whole  or  partial  exemption  under  the  fourth  Bye-law,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
will  not  be  able  to  claim  exemption  at  all.    Having  no  positive  means  of  estimating  the  ratio  of 
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these  two  classes  of  children,  the  Board  Ruppr>se  them  to  he  c<iiih1.  And,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
Board  have  assumed  that  the  whole  number  of  children  at  work  will  correspond  to  half  that  number 
for  whom  school  provisions  should  be  made. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  of  the  total  number  of  children  classed  as  not  attending 
school,  95,975  may  be  considered  to  have  valid  excuses  for  non-attendance ;  and  80,039  to  have  no 
reasonable  excuse  at  all. 

The  number  of  children  attending  Elementary  schools  was  given  above  as  398,679.  If  to  these 
we  add  the  children  who  should  nndonbtedly  be  at  school,  we  have  as  the  gross  total  of  children  for 
whom  Elementary  schools  should   be  provided  the  number  of  I7SJLH. 

Dealing  with  the  available  accommodation,  the  Board  stated  : — 

It  hae  been  determined,  then,  that  the  total  number  of  children,  of  between  three  and  thirteen 
years  of  age,  for  whom  means  of  Elementary  Education  should  be  provided,  amounts  to  478,718.  The 
Board  have  now  to  ascertain,  in  the  second  place,  what  provision  there  is  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  these  children  (a)  already  made  by  efficient  schools,  or  (b)  likely  to  be  made  by  schools  either  con- 
templated or  in  course  of  erection.  The  returns  forwarded  to  the  Department  in  April  of  last  year 
have  furnished  the  basis  for  this  part  of  the  inquiry. 

These  returns  included  (with  a  few  exceptions)  every  Elementary  school  in  the  Metropolis,  i.e 
every  school  or  department  of  a  school  at  which  Elementary  Education  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
educatiou  there  given,  and  at  which  the  ordinary  payments  in  respect  of  the  instruction  for  each 
scholar  do  not  exceed  ninepence  a  week.  The  total  number  of  existing  schools  included  in  the 
Returns  was  3,130.  In  addition  to  which  it  appeared  that  145  new  schools,  or  enlargements  of 
schools,  were  projected.  The  former  class  already  provided  accommodation  for  370,960  scholars, 
and  the  latter  proposed  to  provide  additional  accommodation  for  42,273  scholars.  In  other  words, 
the  existing  and  the  projected  accommodation  together  was  sufficient  for  413,233  scholars. 

The  Department,  in  asking  for  the  original  Returns,  had  distinguished  Elementary  schools  as 
follows :. — 

(1)  Pvhlic  Schools,  i.e.  held  in  premises  secured  by  deed  for  education,  with  Managers  acting 
under  that  deed,  who  appoint  and  control  the  teachers. 

(2)  Private  Schools,  i.e.  governed  by  private  Managers,  or  a  Committee,  not  acting  under  any  deed. 

(3)  Adventure  Schools,  i.e.  conducted  by  the  teacher  at  his  (or  her)  own  risk,  and  on  his  (or  her) 
own  responsibility. 

This  classification  was  adopted  in  the  Tabular  Report  based  upon  the  original  Returns,  and  is 
followed  in  the  present  Report.  One  exception,  however,  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  private  schools, 
which,  if  in  receipt  of  a  Government  Grant,  have  been  classed  with  the  public  schools. 

The  next  step  was  to  ascertain  which  of  the  existing  schools  were  efficient  and  which  were  in- 
efficient. It  appeared  to  the  Board  that  this  investigation  would  be  best  conducted  by  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors,  who  had  all  the  necessary  experience  for  the  task,  whereas  the  Board  had  no  staff  imme- 
diately available  for  the  purpose.  The  Education  Department  concurred  in  the  view  taken  by  the 
Board,  and  accordingly,  whilst  the  latter  were  engaged  in  obtaining  the  census  of  children,  nine  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  assisted  in  each  case  by  an  Inspector  of  Returns,  were  employed,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  71st  Section  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  to  separate  the  efficient  from  the  in- 
efficient schools. 

With  reference  to  those  schools,  or  departments  of  schools,  which  were  under  inspection,  no 
inquiry  was  necessary.  But  with  reference  to  all  other  schools,  it  was  obvious  that  a  special  investi- 
gation must  be  undertaken.  These  latter  schools  were  nearly  all  Private  or  Adventure  schools,  and 
the  two  points,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Inspectors  was  directed,  were  the  nature  of  the  build- 
ings and  the  character  of  the  instruction.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  Board  submitted 
to  the  Department  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  interpret  too  literally  the  requirements  of  the 
Departn^ent  as  laid  down  in  the  New  Code.  Some  latitude  must  be  allowed,  so  that,  if  a  school 
oould  paw  in  a  certain  standard  in  the  first  instance,  time  might  be  given  for  the  attainment  of  a 
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hi^er  standard.  As  the  Inspectors  completed  their  examination  of  different  districts,  their  oon- 
elusions  were  communicated  to  the  Board.  Some  schools  were  passed  hoth  for  buildings  and  instruc- 
tion, and  these  are  consequently  classed  with  the  efficient  schools.  Others  were  condemned  in  hoth 
respects,  and  have,  therefore,  not  been  taken  into  account  as  providing  suitable  accommodation.  But 
an  intermediate  class  of  schools  has  been  reported  to  be  efficient  either  in  buildings  or  instruction,  but 
not  in  both ;  and,  with  reference  to  these,  the  Board  have  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Department 
that  a  period  of  grace  should  be  accorded  to  them.  To  the  Managers  of  all  the  schools  in  this  oategory 
a  circular  has  been  addressed,  inviting  them  within  three  months  to  bring  their  schools  up  to  the 
necessary  standard  of  efficiency,  and  undertaking  that,  meantime,  the  accommodation  they  provide 
shall  provisionally  be  taken  into  account. 

At  the  present  moment  it  appears  that  in  the  Metropolis  there  are  1,149  efficient  schools, 
accommodating  812,925  scholars,  and  250  schools,  efficient  in  buildings  or  instruction  alone,  aooommo- 
dating  37,995  scholars,  i.e.  on  the  whole  1,399  schools  completely  or  partially  efficient,  with  a  total 
accommodation  for  350^20  scholars. 

Coining  to  the  question  of  the  amount  of  accommodation  which  the  Board  considered 
necessary,  the  Board's  Report  stated : — 

It  has  now  been  shown  (1)  that  the  number  of  children  for  whom  means  of  Elementary  Education 
should  be  provided  is  478,718  \  and  (2)  that  the  available  school  accommodation  is  only  sufficient  for 
350,920  children.  The  Board  have  lastly  to  determine  (3)  what  is  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
efficient  Elementary  schools  as  shown  by  comparing  (1)  and  (2);  (4)  what  schools  are  required  to 
meet  the  deficiency ;   (5)  in  what  localities  such  schools  should  be  provided. 

The  Board  have  explained  the  process  by  which  they  arrive  at  the  number  of  children  for  whom 
Elementary  school  accommodation  should  be  provided.  From  the  total  number  of  dhildren  they 
first  deducted  those  requiring  a  higher  class  of  schools,  and  those  in  Institutions.  From  the 
remainder,  which  were  now  limited  to  those  who  should  attend  Elementary  schools,  they  then  deducted 
the  ill,  the  disabled,  the  children  under  five  years  of  age  whose  parents  pleaded  they  were  too  young 
to  attend  school,  and  half  the  children  at  work.  The  result  gave  478,718  as  the  total  number  of 
children  for  whose  regular  absence  from  school  no  valid  excuse  could  be  alleged. 

A  further  and  final  deduction,  however,  must  now  be  made,  in  order  to  determine  the  school 
accommodation  which  will  be  necessary  for  the  above  number  of  children.  This  deduction  is  on 
account  of  merely  temporary  causes  of  absence.  The  Board  procured  a  return  from  thirty  of  the 
largest  schools  in  London,  giving  the  absence,  day  by  day,  for  a  whole  week,  and  assigning  to  each 
absence  its  proper  cause.  The  result  shows  that,  on  the  average,  about  5.09  of  the  number  on  the 
rolls  were  absent  day  by  day,  owing  to  these  temporary  causes.  No  doubt  the  absence  is  greater 
in  many  schools;  but  this  percentage  is  no  more  than  needs  to  be  the  case  in  a  well-conducted 
school.  The  Board  entertain  the  hope  that,  with  the  Bye-laws  in  force,  this  percentage  may  be 
considerably  reduced  in  the  best  schools,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  deduct  5  per 
cent,  from  the  number  of  children  who  could  attend  school,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
places  which  will  he  necessary  to  reoeive  them. 

On  this  basis  of  calculation,  the  schools  for  478,718  children  should  have  accommodation  for 
454,783  children  in  average  attendance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  available  school  places 
has  been  shown  to  be  350^920. 

It  follows  that  schools  have  still  to  be  provided  with  accommodation  for  103,863  dhildren  in 
average  attendance. 

In  submitting  these  statistics  to  the  Department,  the  Board  expressed  the  conviction 
that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  were  as  accurate  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  They 
stated  that  they  did  not  propose  that  the  whole  of  the  accommodation  for  103,863 
children  should  be  provided  at  once,  but  they  asked  the  Department  to  authorise 
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the  immediate  provision  of  schools  for  100,600  children.  The  Board  also  stated  that 
even  to  provide  accommodation  for  100,000  children,  would  be  a  task  not  easily 
accomplished  in  eighteen  months  or  two  years ;  and  that,  during  that  time,  they  would 
be  able  to  see  the  result  of  the  operation  ot  the  Bye-laws,  the  Half-time  Acts,  and  the 
extent  to  which  schools  condemned  would  be  transferred  to,  and  made  efficient  by, 
the  Board. 

This  section  of  the  Report  concludes  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original 
schedules  on  which  the  Census  of  children  was  founded,  having  been  collected  by  the 
Registrar-General  from  parents  whose  answers  were  given  under  a  penalty  for  inaccurate 
returns,  are  as  trustworthy  as  can  be  obtained,  but  that  the  statistics  both  from 
schools  and  parents  had  to  be  collected  from  persons  who  were  not  compelled  to  act 
under  the  same  sense  of  responsibility,  and  may  contain  some  elements  of  error.  The 
Board  had,  therefore,  thought  it  wisest,  on  the  whole,  to  leave  a  margin  for  any  possible 
miscalculations,  and  to  provide,  in  the  first  instance,  for  a  number  of  children  less  than 
the  absolute  number  which  represents  the  total  deficiency. 

It  is  evident  that  any  errors  in  the  calculations  must  have  been  on  the  side  of 
showing  a  smaller  number  of  children  requiring  Elementary  Education  than  actually 
existed.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  Board  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
the  wisest  course  to  provide,  in  the  first  instance,  for  a  number  of  children  less 
than  the  number  which,  even  according  to  their  own  calculations,  represented  the 
deficiency,  and  so  they  decided  to  ask  for  authority  to  provide  for  only  100,600  children. 
Yet  they  had  realised  that,  if  they  had  adopted  the  Department's  method  of  ascertaining 
the  number  of  school  places  required,  a  deficiency  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  would 
have  been  the  result.  Nevertheless,  the  conclusion  which  they  had  arrived  at  to  provide 
considerably  less  than  half  this  number  of  places  appears  to  have  caused  the  Board  at 
the  time  no  uneasiness. 

In  the  light  of  the  knowledge  subsequently  obtained,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that,  for  reasons  of  policy,  the  Board  endeavoured  to  minimise  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  the  appalling  lack  of  school  places.  This,  in  all  probability,  was  the  Board's 
unexpressed  reason  for  deducting  from  the  number  of  children  requiring  accommodation 
the  14,829  who  had  not  been  at  school  for  three  or  more  weeks  in  consequence  of  illness ; 
for  considering  that  half  of  the  28,377  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  thirteen 
returned  as  being  at  work  would  not  need  provision ;  for  making  no  provision  for  the 
55,760  children  between  three  and  five  simply  because  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  the 
parents  of  these  children  stated  that  they  did  not  desire  to  send  the  children  to  school ; 
for  making  no  allowance  for  the  well-known  growth  of  the  population  in  London ;  and 
again,  for  accepting  without  question  the  statement  of  the  parents  that  97,307  children 
were  being  taught  at  home,  or  were  attending  schools  with  fees  of  over  ninepence  per 
week.  There  is  still  another  deduction  which  was  made  by  the  Board  which  showed 
their  great  anxiety  to  show  as  small  a  deficiency  of  school  places  as  possible,  namely,  a 
deduction  of  5  per  cent,  on  account  of  temporary  absence  in  consequence  of  illness. 

Moreover,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  policy  led  the  Board  to  reckon 
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that  there  were  350,920  available  efficient  school  places,  although  the  information 
they  had  obtained  during  even  the  first  few  months  of  their  existence  must  have 
convinced  them  that  a  very  great  number  of  these  places  were  inefficient.  Indeed,  in 
their  Report  of  1873,  the  number  of  efficient  school  places  had  been  reduced  by 
37,359.  Again,  in  the  total  number  of  available  school  places,  the  Board  had  reckoned 
the  whole  of  the  places  which  had  been  returned  as  projected,  although  they  must 
have  been  well  aware  that  many  of  these  places  would  simply  be  in  substitution  for 
places  already  counted,  and  that  in  other  cases  the  accommodation  would  never  be 
provided. 

From  a  Report  called  for  by  Parhament  in  1876,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Francis 
Hervey,  it  is  shown  conclusively  that  the  number  of  efficient  school  places  in  London  in 
1871  was  only  262,259,  or  88,661  less  places  than  those  reckoned  as  available  in  the 
Board's  Report  [of  1872.  Therefore,  88,661  places  must  be  added  to  the  estimate  of 
the  Board  that  103,863  places  were  needed,  which  at  once  brings  up  the  deficiency  of 
school  places  to  192,524 ;  and  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  extraordinary 
deductions  which  were  made  by  the  Board,  the  statement  that  at  the  time  the  Board 
started  their  work  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  school  places  were  needed  is 
practically  proved  by  the  Board's  own  figures. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that,  if  the  Board  had  adopted  the  basis  which  has  been 
recognised  by  the  Education  Department— viz.  that  one-sixth  of  the  population  required 
Elementary  school  provision,  the  result  would  have  been  a  deficiency  of  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  school  places.  The  following  figures  will  prove  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement : — The  population  of  London  revealed  by  the  Census  of  1871  was  3,266,987, 
one-sixth  of  which  would  give  544,498.  According  to  Lord  Francis  Hervey's  Return 
there  were,  in  1871,  262,259  efficient  school  places  in  London,  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
282,239. 

Although  sufficient  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  prove  conclusively  the  deplorable 
educational  destitution  of  London  when  the  Board  was  called  into  existence,  the  following 
extracts  from  Reports  of  an  Inspector  appointed  to  examine  certain  schools  which  were 
included  in  the  Board's  original  figures  will  present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  condition  of 
many  schools  in  existence,  at  any  rate,  so  late  as  the  year  1874 : — 

1. 8eho6i. 

This  is  a  wretched  place,  a  disgrace  to  the  Metropolis.  The  *  schoor*  is  held  in  an  old  dwelling- 
house  in  CUerkenwell.  The  house  waa  at  one  time  used  as  a  stable.  The  approach  is  most  unwel- 
come, and,  on  entering  the  schoolroom  (upstairs),  a  most  deplorable  picture  presented  itself  to  the 
eye.  Fifty  children  crowded  together  in  a  small,  dingy,  shapeless  room  with  space  for  sixteen,  and 
the  window  and  door  carefully  closed — ^in  fact,  the  latter  and  the  doors  downstairs  carefully  bolted. 
There  were  two  women  in  charge  of  the  children,  but,  of  course,  there  was  no  attempt  at  teaching, 
and  no  registration  of  the  children's  attendance.  The  results  of  the  examination  were  such  as  might 
be  expected — out  of  twenty  children  examined,  three  had  a  notion  of  figures,  and  the  writing  was  not 
much  better. 

The  sooner  this  place  is  closed,  the  better. 

2.  SeKool, 

Some  idea  of  the  ineffioiettt  state  of  this  school  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  not  one 
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scholar  out  of  fifty,  ranging  from  eight  to  eleven  years  of  age,  oould  pass  in  the  easy  arithmetic 
required — in  other  words,  not  one  of  then^  could  go  as  far  as  simple  short  division. 

Further,  one  child  out  of  fifteen  ranging  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age  could  write  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  from  dictation. 

As  regards  the  accommodation  provided,  thirty-«ix  young  children  were  sitting  in  an  upper  room 
into  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  a  bright  day  in  June  oould  not  enter — twilight  in  mid-day. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  the  teaching  staff — one  teacher,  a  master,  was  present  on  the  day  of 
inepection;  one  teacher  for  128  children,  and  he  an  earnest,  hard-working  missionary,  who  had 
been  labouring  in for  the  last years. 

Such  are  the  salient  features  of  the School. 

3. SckooL. 

It  would  be  impoeflible  for  words  to  describe  the  inefficient  state  of  this  so-called  school.  Eighty- 
two  children  of  different  ages — boys  and  girls — huddled  together  in  a  miserable,  badly  lighted, 
badly  ventilated  room,  affording  accommodation  for  twenty-three  at  the  utmost. 

No  books,  no  apparatus,  no  seats — ^floor  and  bare  walls:  the " teacher,"  an  aged  man,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  children  and  wielding  a  cane  to  keep  the  "scholars**  quiet — and  thus  the 
time  goes  on. 

A  few  children  read ;  writing  is  not  and  could  not  be  taught ;   arithmetic  is  not  thought  of.    Fifty 

per  cent,  of  the  children  could  not  be  examined — forty-two  left  the  room  in  a  batch  at  Mr.  M *s 

request,  having  been  recently  admitted.  They  left  schools  to  waste  their  time  here,  and  to  get 
stifled  in  a  sickening  atmosphere. 

4.  School. 

This  is  not  a  school — it  seems  a  baby-farm.  Seventeen  children  in  a  small,  filthy  hovel.  There 
were  four  infants  a  few  montha  old ;  one  lay  on  a  small  bed,  another  in  a  small  cot,  and  the  two 
others  in  positions  which  I  cannot  here  describe.  The  little  ones  were  quite  naked.  The  woman  who 
pretends  to  look  after  this  *' school,*'  was  engaged  in  a  back  yard,  washing.  From  the  woman  down 
to  the  infant,   all   here  seemed  steeped   in  ignorance  and  wretchedness. 

II. — The  First  School  Provision. 

The  detailed  Report  of  the  Board,  which  was  the  completion  of  their  inquiry  into  the 
school  needs  of  London,  and  in  which  they  decided  to  apply  for  authority  to  provide 
100,600  places,  was  not  before  the  School  Board  until  March  27th,  1872. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  their  existence  the  Board  were,  however,  greatly  impressed 
by  the  urgent  needs  of  certain  districts  of  London,  and  so  early  as  May  3rd,  1871.  they 
had  decided  to  apply  to  the  Education  Department  for  authority  to  provide  forthwith  a 
limited  number  of  schools  in  the  districts  where  the  deficiency  of  school  places  had  been 
ascertained  to  be  very  great 

The  Statistical  Committee  were  instructed  to  select  the  localities  for  these  schools  ; 
and  after  consultation  with  the  Divisional  Members,  application  was  made  to  the 
Education  Department  for  power  to  establish  twenty  schools  in  London,  located  as 
follows:— One  in  Chelsea,  three  in  Finsbury,  one  in  Greenwich,  two  in  Hackney,  one  in 
Lambeth,  four  in  Marylebone,  three  in  Southwark,  four  in  Tower  Hamlets,  and  one  in 
Westminster. 

The  application  was  made  to  the  Education  Department  on  July  6th,  1871,  and 
so  impressed  were  the  Department  with  the  urgent  need  for  school  provision,  that 
they  sanctioned  the  erection  of  these  twenty  schools  on  July  11th.    They  requested  the 
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School  Board  to  give  the  exact  localities  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  the  schools, 
so  that  the  Department  might  be  able  to  frame  the  necessary  requisition. 

Four  additional  schools  were  sanctioned  before  the  Board  made  their  application  for 
the  100,600  places.  Therefore  twenty-four  schools  in  all  had  been  sanctioned,  and  it 
was  understood  that  the  accommodation  to  be  provided  by  these  twenty-four  schools 
should  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  100,600  school  places. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Board  had  hoped  that  the  greater  number  of  these  places 
would  have  been  provided  in  about  two  years.  The  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
Board,  however,  seem  to  have  been  much  greater  than  they  had  at  first  anticipated ;  and 
even  their  earliest  proposals  for  schools  in  districts  where  the  deficiencies  were  the 
greatest,  met,  in  many  cases,  with  most  strenuous  opposition. 

Still,  by  the  end  of  1872,  the  Board  had  opened  two  departments  of  the  Bemer- 
street  School,  with  accommodation  for  nearly  400  children.  In  1873.  twenty-eight 
schools  were  provided,  with  accommodation  for  22,218  children.  In  1874,  seventy 
new  schools  were  provided,  with  accommodation  for  64,961  children;  and,  by  the 
end  of  1875,  a  total  of  ninety-nine  new  schools  had  been  provided,  with  accom- 
modation for  88,913  children.  The  Board,  in  their  General  Report  in  1872,  had 
anticipated  that  they  would  have  been  able  to  provide  about  100,000  school 
places  in  about  two  years;  but  it  was,  however,  not  until  the  year  1876  that 
the  Board's  permanent  accommodation  had  reached  that  number.  Meanwhile,  the 
Elementary  child  population  of  London  had  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  10,000  per 
annum.  Indeed,  at  this  period  the  Board  must  have  realised  how  greatly  their 
predecessors  had  under-estimated  the  task  before  them ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Board  had  provided  nearly  90,000  places  by  the  end  of  1875,  and  the  accommoda- 
tion in  efficient  Voluntary  schools  had  increased  by  over  27,000,  there  were,  in  London, 
at  the  end  of  1875,  89,097  children  known  to  the  School  Board  Visitors  not  to  be 
attending  any  school,  and  53,623  children  in  attendance  at  non-efficient  Voluntary 
schools.  The  Board  were,  however,  now  providing  school  places  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 
The  report  of  the  Statistical  Committee,  submitted  in  September,  1877,  shows  that  the 
Board  had  then  provided  over  140,000  permanent  school  places. 

III. — Transferred  Schools. 

The  Board  had,  however,  a  number  of  schools  which  had  been  transferred  to  them 
under  the  authority  contained  in  Sections  19  and  23  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1870,  and  the  accommodation  provided  by  these  schools  in  1876  amounted  to  16,080. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  the  Board's  existence,  the  transfer  of  schools  was  arranged 
by  the  Works  Committee :  subsequently  this  work  was  performed  by  the  Statistical 
Committee  and  their  successors,  the  School  Accommodation  and  Attendance  Committee. 

At  first,  the  Board  were  compelled  to  exercise  extreme  care  before  they  accepted  the 
transfer  of  schools,  in  order  that  they  might  not  have  left  upon  their  hands  a  number  of 
practically  useless  buildings. 

The  following  Table  sets  out  year  by  year  the  number  of  schools  which  have  been 
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transferred  to  the  Board,  together  with  a  summary  of  all  the  schools   transferred,  dis- 
tinguishing between  those  still  open  and  those  which  have  been  closed : — 

Analysis  of  Efficient  and  Non-Efficient  Schools  Transferred  year  by  year  to  the  Board. 
[There  were  no  Schools  transferred  to  the  Board  during  the  years  1880,  1887,  1893,  1894,  1896,  and  1897.] 


1871. 

1872. 

1878. 

Denominstion. 

Efficient. 

( 
No.'Aooom 

Non- 
Efficient. 

ToteU 

Efficient. 

Non- 
Efficient. 

Total. 

™^^^  ;  EffidSk 

No. 

•  • 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

2 

Aooom 

NcjAccom 

1 

No. 'Accom 

No 

3 

•  •  • 

9 
3 
1 

Aocom 

No.  Aco  om 

1 

Total. 

Gharch 
Charch  Bagged 

British 

Weslejan 
Congregational 
Bagged 
Miflcellaneons... 

I 

2 

1 

••• 

1 

3 

•  a. 

165 
230 
212 

•  •  • 

225 
499 

.  •• 

• .  • 

99 

•  •• 
... 
... 
219 
... 

1 
3 
1 

• . . 
1 
4 

■  ■ 

165 
329 
212 

•  •  • 

225 

718 
... 

1 
1     326 

4  674 
8   2  397 

•  • •     1          • •• 

1  ,  135 
6  2,943 

5  1,093 

1 

1 

1     :        93 

(a)  353 

4  1  785 
...       •  • • 

1     591 
8  1,395 

5  1,073 

1 
2  '  419 
4   1,027 
12  3,182 

•  •  •              •  •  • 

2     726 
14  4,338 
10  2,166 

816 

2,942 
850 
360 
201 

(a);    90 

•  •  •                             •  •  • 

•  •  •                            •  •  • 

•  •  •                            ••  • 

•  •  •                           •  •• 

2     392 
1     189 

3 

... 

9 
3 
1 
3 
1 

20 

906 

2,942 
850 
360 
593 
189 

Total       ... 

8 

1,331 

318 

10   1,649 

25  7,568 

i 

19   4,290 

44   11858 

17   5169    3     671 

5,840 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1881. 

188S. 

Efficient. 

Non- 
Efficient. 

Efficient. 

Efficient. 

Efficient. 

Efficient 

Efficient. 

Efficient. 

Effloieot. 

Denomination. 

No.  Accom 

1 

No.  Accom 

1 

No. 

7 

Aocom 

No. 'Accom 

i 

1 
No.  Accom 

i 

1 

7  '2.893 

1 
No.  Acoom 

1 

1 

9  J4,835 

No.' Aocom 

1 
1 

3  1,274 

No. 
3 

Acoom  No. 

1  469  ... 

Aocom. 

Church 

2171 

... 

4 

1,125 

5 

2,195 

••• 

Church  Bagged 

• « .         ... 

...  i   ... 

•  •  •               •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

I 

•  •  •                 •  •  e 

1     ' 
•  •  •              •  •  • 

1     ' 
•  •  •     1         •  •  • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

British 

2   1,277 

...   1 

•  •  •               •  •  • 

2 

337 

2  '  411 

2     802 

•••              ••• 

1     469 

2 

799 

Wesleyan 

2     467 

...    1       ... 



... 

•  •  • 

1 
...       ... 

...  '     ... 

i 

•  •  •                   •  •  • 

•  •  e      1          •  •  • 

••• 

••• 

Congregational 

•  •  • 

... 

...  i    ... 

•  •  • 

•  • . 

•  •  • 

! 
• . .           ... 

2   1,918 

•  •  •                   •  •  • 

•  •  •                 •  •  • 

... 

••• 

Bagged 

1 

137 

1  1  161 

•  •  • 

... 

■  •  • 

1 
...           ... 

• • .       ... 

•  •  •                   •  •  • 

1 
•  •  •                 •  •  • 

... 

••• 

Miscellaneoas... 

•  •  •     1         •  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

... 

1     460 

1 
...       ... 

...           ... 

1     423  J 

1 
• • .         ... 

... 

..  • 

Total 

12  4,052 

1 

161 

5  11,585 

1 

7  i2,532 

9  3,304 

14  7,978 

1 

3   1,274 

4   1,938 

2  1    799 

Denominatien. 


Church 
Church  Bagged 

British 

Wesleyan 
Congregational 
Bagged 
Misoellaneons... 


ToUl 


1883. 


Efficient. 


No. 

1 

> .  • 

2 


Acoom. 


202 

•  a. 

992 


1,194 


1884. 


Efficient. 


No.  Acoom, 

I 


4  :  1,382 


•  •• 
• . . 


1       198 


5     1,580 


1886. 


Efficient. 


No.'  Accom. 


339 


•  •  •  e 


•  •      ,  •  • 


•  el  •  • 


•  •      .  •  • 


1       3.39 


1886. 


Efficient. 


No.!  Accom. 


404 

... 
•  •• 
.  •  • 


404 


188S. 


Efficient. 


No.  I  Aocom, 


1 


3 


790 


170 


960 


1889. 


Efficient. 


No.  Acoom. 


1 


1 


258 


258 


1890. 


Efficient. 


No. 


Aooom. 


1       369 


1       369 


1891. 


Efficient. 


No.  Aooom. 


...  ... 

. .  .  •  • 

2  1,369 

I  ' 

...  .. • 

...  ... 

• . •  ... 

• . .  . .  • 


2    1,369 


(a)  In  the  case  of  oertaio  schoolB  part  of  the  aooommodation  only  was  passed  by  H.M.I. ,  in  1871,  as 
efficient.    In  these  oases  the  schoolB  have  been  oounted  in  the  number  of  efficient  sohools. 
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that  there  were  350,920  available  efficient  school  places,  although  the  information 
they  had  obtained  during  even  the  first  few  months  of  their  existence  must  have 
convinced  them  that  a  very  great  number  of  these  places  were  inefficient.  Indeed,  in 
their  Report  of  1873,  the  number  of  efficient  school  places  had  been  reduced  by 
37,359.  Again,  in  the  total  number  of  available  school  places,  the  Board  had  reckoned 
the  whole  of  the  places  which  had  been  returned  as  projected,  although  they  must 
have  been  well  aware  that  many  of  these  places  would  simply  be  in  substitution  for 
places  already  counted,  and  that  in  other  cases  the  accommodation  would  never  be 
provided. 

From  a  Report  called  for  by  Parliament  in  1876,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Francis 
Hervey,  it  is  shown  conclusively  that  the  number  of  efficient  school  places  in  London  in 
1871  was  only  262,259,  or  88,661  less  places  than  those  reckoned  as  available  in  the 
Board's  Report  [of  1872.  Therefore,  88,661  places  must  be  added  to  the  estimate  of 
the  Board  that  103,863  places  were  needed,  which  at  once  brings  up  the  deficiency  of 
school  places  to  192,524 ;  and  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  extraordinary 
deductions  which  were  made  by  the  Board,  the  statement  that  at  the  time  the  Board 
started  their  work  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  school  places  w^ere  needed  is 
practically  proved  by  the  Board's  own  figures. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that,  if  the  Board  had  adopted  the  basis  which  has  been 
recognised  by  the  Education  Department— viz.  that  one-sixth  of  the  population  required 
Elementary  school  provision,  the  result  would  have  been  a  deficiency  of  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  school  places.  The  following  figures  will  prove  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement : — The  population  of  London  revealed  by  the  Census  of  1871  was  3,266,987, 
one-sixth  of  which  would  give  544,498.  According  to  Lord  Francis  Hervey's  Return 
there  were,  in  1871,  262,259  efficient  school  places  in  London,  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
282,239. 

Although  sufficient  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  prove  conclusively  the  deplorable 
educational  destitution  of  London  when  the  Board  was  called  into  existence,  the  following 
extracts  from  Reports  of  an  Inspector  appointed  to  examine  certain  schools  which  were 
included  in  the  Board's  original  figures  will  present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  condition  of 
many  schools  in  existence,  at  any  rate,  so  late  as  the  year  1874 : — 

1. School. 

This  is  a  wretched  place,  a  disgrace  to  the  Metropolis.  The  *  schoor*  is  held  in  an  old  dwelling- 
house  in  CUerkenwell.  The  house  waa  at  one  time  used  as  a  stable.  The  approach  is  most  unwel- 
come, and,  on  entering  the  schoolroom  (upstairs),  a  most  deplorable  picture  presented  itself  to  the 
eye.  Fifty  children  crowded  together  in  a  small,  dingy,  shapeless  room  with  space  for  sixteen,  and 
the  window  and  door  carefully  closed — ^in  fact,  the  latter  and  the  doors  downstairs  carefully  bolted. 
There  were  two  women  in  charge  of  the  children,  but,  of  course,  there  was  no  attempt  at  teaching, 
and  no  registration  of  the  children's  attendance.  The  results  of  the  examination  were  such  as  might 
be  expected — out  of  twenty  children  examined,  three  had  a  notion  of  figures,  and  the  writing  was  not 
much  better. 

The  sooner  this  place  is  closed,  the  better. 

2.  Sekool, 

Some  idea  of  the  ineffioiettt  state  of  this  school  may  be  formed   from  the  fact  that  not  one 
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•ehoUr  out  of  fifty,  ranging  from  eight  to  eleven  years  of  age,  oould  pass  in  the  easy  arithmetic 
required — in  other  words,  not  one  of  then^  could  go  as  far  as  simple  short  division. 

Further,  one  child  out  of  fifteen  ranging  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age  could  write  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  from  dictation. 

As  regards  the  accommodation  provided,  thirty-eix  young  children  were  sitting  in  an  upper  room 
into  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  a  bright  day  in  June  oould  not  enter — twilight  in  mid-day. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  the  teaching  staff — one  teacher,  a  master,  was  present  on  the  day  of 
inspection;  one  teacher  for  128  children,  and  he  an  earnest,  hard-working  missionary,  who  had 
been  labouring  in for  the  last years. 

Such  are  the  salient  features  of  the School. 

3. SckooL, 

It  would  be  impossible  for  words  to  describe  the  inefficient  state  of  this  so-called  school.  Eighty- 
two  children  of  different  ages — boys  and  girls — huddled  together  in  a  miserable,  badly  lighted, 
badly  ventilated  room,  affording  accommodation  for  twenty-three  at  the  utmost. 

No  books,  no  apparatus,  no  seats — ^floor  and  bare  walls:  the " teacher,"  an  aged  man,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  children  and  wielding  a  cane  to  keep  the  '* scholars**  quiet — and  thus  the 
time  goes  on. 

A  few  children  read ;  writing  is  not  and  could  not  be  taught ;   arithmetic  is  not  thought  of.    Fifty 

per  cent,  of  the  children  could  not  be  examined — forty-two  left  the  room  in  a  batch  at  Mr.  M *s 

request,  having  been  recently  admitted.  They  left  schools  to  waste  their  time  here,  and  to  get 
stifled  in  a  sickening  atmosphere. 

4.  School, 

This  is  not  a  school — it  seems  a  baby-farm.  Seventeen  children  in  a  small,  filthy  hovel.  There 
were  four  infants  a  few  montha  old ;  one  lay  on  a  small  bed,  another  in  a  small  cot,  and  the  two 
others  in  positions  which  I  cannot  here  describe.  The  little  ones  were  quite  naked.  The  woman  who 
pretends  to  look  after  this  ^'school,**  was  engaged  in  a  back  yard,  washing.  From  the  woman  down 
to  the  infant,   all   here  seemed  steeped   in  ignorance  and  wretchedness. 

II. — The  First  School  Provision. 

The  detailed  Report  of  the  Board,  which  was  the  completion  of  their  inquiry  into  the 
school  needs  of  London,  and  in  which  they  decided  to  apply  for  authority  to  provide 
100,600  places,  was  not  before  the  School  Board  until  March  27th,  1872. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  their  existence  the  Board  were,  however,  greatly  impressed 
by  the  urgent  needs  of  certain  districts  of  London,  and  so  early  as  May  3rd,  1871,  they 
had  decided  to  apply  to  the  Education  Department  for  authority  to  provide  forthwith  a 
limited  number  of  schools  in  the  districts  where  the  deficiency  of  school  places  had  been 
ascertained  to  be  very  great. 

The  Statistical  Committee  were  instructed  to  select  the  localities  for  these  schools  ; 
and  after  consultation  with  the  Divisional  Members,  application  was  made  to  the 
Education  Department  for  power  to  establish  twenty  schools  in  London,  located  as 
follows:— One  in  Chelsea,  three  in  Finsbury,  one  in  Greenwich,  two  in  Hackney,  one  in 
Lambeth,  four  in  Marylebone,  three  in  Southwark,  four  in  Tower  Hamlets,  and  one  in 
Westminster. 

The  application  was  made  to  the  Education  Department  on  July  6th,  1871,  and 
so  impressed  were  the  Department  with  the  urgent  need  for  school  provision,  that 
they  sanctioned  the  erection  of  these  twenty  schools  on  July  11th.    They  requested  the 
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School  Board  to  give  the  exact  localities  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  the  schools, 
so  that  the  Department  might  be  able  to  frame  the  necessary  requisition. 

Four  additional  schools  were  sanctioned  before  the  Board  made  their  application  for 
the  100,600  places.  Therefore  twenty-four  schools  in  all  had  been  sanctioned,  and  it 
was  understood  that  the  accommodation  to  be  provided  by  these  twenty-four  schools 
should  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  100,600  school  places. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Board  had  hoped  that  the  greater  number  of  these  places 
would  have  been  provided  in  about  two  years.  The  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
Board,  however,  seem  to  have  been  much  greater  than  they  had  at  first  anticipated ;  and 
even  their  earliest  proposals  for  schools  in  districts  where  the  deficiencies  were  the 
greatest,  met,  in  many  cases,  with  most  strenuous  opposition. 

Still,  by  the  end  of  1872,  the  Board  had  opened  two  departments  of  the  Bemer- 
street  School,  with  accommodation  for  nearly  400  children.  In  1873,  twenty-eight 
schools  were  provided,  with  accommodation  for  22,218  children.  In  1874,  seventy 
new  schools  were  provided,  with  accommodation  for  64,961  children;  and,  by  the 
end  of  1875,  a  total  of  ninety-nine  new  schools  had  been  provided,  with  accom- 
modation for  88,913  children.  The  Board,  in  their  General  Report  in  1872,  had 
anticipated  that  they  would  have  been  able  to  provide  about  100,000  school 
places  in  about  two  years;  but  it  was,  however,  not  until  the  year  1876  that 
the  Board's  permanent  accommodation  had  reached  that  number.  Meanwhile,  the 
Elementary  child  population  of  London  had  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  10,000  per 
annum.  Indeed,  at  this  period  the  Board  must  have  realised  how  greatly  their 
predecessors  had  under-estimated  the  task  before  them ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Board  had  provided  nearly  90,000  places  by  the  end  of  1875,  and  the  accommoda- 
tion in  efficient  Voluntary  schools  had  increased  by  over  27,000,  there  were,  in  London, 
at  the  end  of  1875,  89,097  children  known  to  the  School  Board  Visitors  not  to  be 
attending  any  school,  and  53,623  children  in  attendance  at  non-efficient  Voluntary 
schools.  The  Board  were,  however,  now  providing  school  places  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 
The  report  of  the  Statistical  Committee,  submitted  in  September,  1877,  shows  that  the 
Board  had  then  provided  over  140,000  permanent  school  places. 

III. — Transfekred  Schools. 

The  Board  had,  however,  a  number  of  schools  which  had  been  transferred  to  them 
under  the  authority  contained  in  Sections  19  and  23  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1870,  and  the  accommodation  provided  by  these  schools  in  1876  amounted  to  16,080. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  the  Board's  existence,  the  transfer  of  schools  was  arranged 
by  the  Works  Committee :  subsequently  this  work  was  performed  by  the  Statistical 
Committee  and  their  successors,  the  School  Accommodation  and  Attendance  Committee. 

At  first,  the  Board  were  compelled  to  exercise  extreme  care  before  they  accepted  the 
transfer  of  schools,  in  order  that  they  might  not  have  left  upon  their  hands  a  number  of 
practically  useless  buildings. 

The  following  Table  sets  out  year  by  year  the  number  of  schools  which  have  been 
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transferred  to  the  Board,  together  with  a  summary  of  all  the  schools   transferred,  dis- 
tinguishing between  those  still  open  and  those  which  have  been  closed : — 

Analysis  of  Efficient  and  Non-Efficient  Schools  Transferred  year  by  year  to  tbe  Board. 
[There  were  no  Schools  transferred  to  the  Board  during  the  years  1880,  1887,  1893,  1894,  1896,  and  1897.] 


1871. 

1872. 

1878. 

Denomination. 

Efficient. 

Non- 
Effloient. 

Totel. 

Efficient. 

Non- 
Efficient. 

Total. 

™°^«-^      EffldSit. 

No. 
1 

2 

1 

••• 
1 
3 

•  a. 

Aocom 
165 

230 
212 

•  •  • 

225 
499 

... 

No. 

•  • 

1 

•  •  • 

... 

•  ft  • 

1 

ft  ft  ft 

2 

Aooom 

No.|Accom 

t 

1 

No.' Aooom 

1 

Na 

3 

ft  •  ft 

9 
3 
1 
1 

•  ft  • 

Aooom 

816 

2,942 
850 
360 
201 

•  •  • 

No.  Accom 

1 

Total. 

Church 

Church  Ragged 

British... 

Wesley  an 

Congregational 

Ragged 

Miscellaneoas... 

... 

99 

•  •• 
ft  •  • 
ft  ft  ft 

219 

•  ft  ft 

1 
3 

1 

• . . 

1 

4 

165 
329 
212 

ft  ft  ft 

225 

718 

ft  ft  ft 

1 
4 
8 

ft  ft  ft 

1 
6 
5 

326 

674 

2  397 

135 
2,943 
1,093 

1 

1       93 
(a).  353 

4  785 

ft  ft  •               ft  ft  • 

1     591 
8   1,395 

5  ;  1,073 

2     419 

4   1,027 

12  3,182 

ft  ft  ft              •  ft  ft 

2     726 
14   4,338 
10  2,166 

1 

(a)     90 

•  e                    ft  ft  ft 
«  ft  ft                 •  •  • 
ft  ft  ft                 •  •  • 
ft  ft  ft                 •  •  ft 

2     392 

1      189 

3 

ft  ft  • 

9 
3 
1 
3 

1 

906 

2,942 
850 
360 
593 
189 

Total       ... 

8 

1,331 

318 

10 

1,649 

25 

7,568 

19   4,290 

44   11858 

17   5 169    3     671 

! 

20 

5,840 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1881. 

1882. 

Denomination. 

Efficient. 

Non- 
Efficient. 

Efficient. 

Efficient. 

Efficient. 

Efficient 

Efficient. 

Efficient. 

Efficient. 

No. 

7 

... 

2 

2 

... 

1 
... 

Aocom 

No.  1  Accom 

No. 
4 

1 

Accom 

No. 

Accom 

1 
No.  Accom 

No. 
9 

ft  ft  ft 

2 

... 
2 

•  •  ft 

1 

Accom 

4,835 

ft  ft  ft 

802 
1,91*8 

ft  ft  ft 

423 

i 

1 

No.|Aocom 

3   1,274 

•  •  •  1     ... 

...  1     ... 

No. 

3 

... 
1 

ft  ft  ft 

•  ft  ft 
ft  ft  • 

•  •  • 

Accom 

No. 

Aocom. 

Church 

Church  Ragged 

British... 

Wesleyan 

Congregational 

Ragged 

Miscellaneoas... 

2171 

1,27*7 
467 

ft  ft  ft 

137 

... 

1 

ft  ft  ft 

... 

^^ 

161 

ft  ft  ft 

1,12 
46C 

5 

5 

ft  ft  ft 

2 

ft  ft  ft 

•  •  • 

•  ft  ft 

ft  ft  ft 

2,195 

ft  ft  ft 

337 

•  •  • 
ft  ft  ft 

ft  ft  ft 

7 

•  ft  ft 

2 

•  ft  ft 

•  ft  ft 

•  ft  ft 

•  ft  ft 

2.893 

ft  ft  • 

411 

ft  ft  ft 

•  •• 

•  •  e 

ft  ft  • 

1.469 

ft  ft  ft 

469 

ft  ft  • 
•  ft  ft 
ft  ft  ft 
ft  ft  ft 

ft  ft  • 

•  •  • 

2 

••• 

.  a  • 
... 
.  a  • 

•  a. 
... 

799 

•  •  • 
eae 

•  •• 

ft  ft  • 

Total 

12  4,052 

1      161 

5 

1,585 

7  |2,532 

i 

9   3,304 

1 

14   7,978 

1 

3    1,274 

I 

4 

1,938 

2       799 

Ef 
No. 

1 
. .  • 

2 

... 

... 

... 

1883. 
Ilcient. 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

188S. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

Denominatien. 

Efficient. 

Efficient. 

Efficient. 

No.;  Aocom. 

1 

Efficient. 

Ef 
No. 

1 
1 

Bcient. 
Accom. 

2*58 

Efficient. 

Efficient. 

Accom. 

No.  Aocom. 

! 

No.  Accom. 

i 
1 

1       339 

No.i  Aocom. 

i 

No. 
1 

Aocom. 

No.  Aooom. 

Charoh 

Chorch  Ragged 
British...        ... 

Wesleyan 
Congregational 
Ragged 
Miscellaneoas... 

202 

•  •  ft 

992 

•  •  • 

ft  ft  ft 

•  ft  ft 

•  ft  • 

1 

4  i  1,382 

ft  •  ft              ft  •  ft 

1 
•••  1 

*  e  #                  ft  •  • 

...    1      ... 

'l       1*98 

•  ft  ft 

ft  ft  • 

2 

ft  ft 

ft  ft  ft 

•  ft  ft 

... 

ft  •  ft 

404 

ft  ft  ft 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

ft  •  ft 

2 

ft  • 

•  •  • 

1 

-  e  • 

•  •  • 
ft  ft  ft 

790 

ft  ft  ft 

ft  ft  • 

170 

ft  ft  ft 

•  ft  ft 

•  ft  ft 

369 

1 
•  •  •         . . .  .' 

...         • . . 

2  1 1,369 

ft  ft  ft             ft  •  • 
ft  ft  ft             ft  ft  ft 
ft  ft  ft             ft  ft  ft 
ft  ft  ft             ft  ft  • 

ToUl       ... 

3 

1,194 

5     1,580 

1  !     339 

2 

404 

3 

960 

258 

1 

369 

2    1,369 

(a)  In  the  case  of  certain  schoolB  part  of  the  accommodation  only  was  passed  by  H.M.I. ,  in  1871,  as 
efficient.    In  these  oases  the  sohooU  have  been  oomited  in  the  number  of  efficient  sckhoola. 
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1802. 
Efflcieot. 

No.  Aooom. 

...         *  *• 
• . .         .  •  • 
• . .         * .  • 
1        366 
1       559 

•  ••              ••  • 

«  •  •              •  •  • 

i«ft. 

1M8. 

ino. 

190t. 

1901 

ins. 

1901. 

DenominAiioD. 

Eflicient. 

EfficUnt. 
No.  Ace  7m. 

•  •                  •  •  • 
• • •                  ••• 

1       862 

• • •              • •• 

•  •  •              •  •  • 

•  • •              ••  • 

•  •  •              •  •  • 

EfficiMit. 

No.  Accom. 

Eflicient. 

K1Bi^**f. 

KScMnu 

No.  Aooom. 
1         675 

•  •  •                  •  •  • 

1       524 
1       393 

. .  •       •* • 

...  '     • .  • 
...  1     ... 

No.  Accom. 

No.  Acoom. 

1 

No. '  Aeeom. 

1 

Chnrch           ... 
Chnrch  Bagged 

Britiih 

Wetleyan 
Congregational 
Bagged 
Miflcellaneonii... 

•  • •                  ••  • 
•  •                  •  ■  • 

1       482 
1       528 

•  •  •              •  •  • 

•  •  •              •  •  • 

•  •  •              •  •  • 

•.•         ••• 

. ••         • .  • 

2       763 

•  •  •               •  •  • 

•  •  •               •  •  • 

•  ••               •  •  • 

•  •  •               •  •  • 

3     1,201 

1       242 

• .         ••■ 
...         •■• 
.■•         •■* 
...         ... 

■■•         ... 
.. ■         ... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  ■  ■ 

•  •  • 

625 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

•  •  • 

Total 

2       925 

3 

1,592 

1       862 

2        ;     1,010 

2       763 

3    1/201 

1 

1        242 

1 

6*25 

Open. 

Cloeed. 

Total  No.  Tmneferred. 

Denomination. 

Efl! 

Icient. 
Acoom. 

Nonl 
No. 

Sffldent. 
Aooom. 

E 
No. 

flloient. 

Non  Efficient. 

Efficient  and  Non- 
Efficient. 

No. 

Accom. 

No. 

Accom. 

No.     1       Acoom. 

Chorch 

8 

4.208 

49 

18,261 

1 

183 

58          22,652 

Chnrch  Bagged 

.•  • 

•  •  • 

6 

904 

1 

452 

7            1,356 

British. ••        ... 

7 

3.W)4 

* 

34 

11,773 

4 

785 

45          16,452 

Wesley  an 

1 

528 

8 

2,246 

•  •  • 

..  • 

9     :       2,774 

Congregational 

«  •  • 

•  •  • 

6 

3,197 

1 

591 

7     ,        3,788 

Bagged 

t  •  « 

•  •  • 

H 

3,780 

12 

2,167 

23    '       5,947 

Miscellaneous  (a) 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

9 

2,432 

6 

1,262 

16 

3,694 

Total 

16 

8,630 

•  •  • 

"• 

123 

42,593 

25 

6,440 

164 

56,663 

(ft) 

W 

(a)  Under  MiHcellaneou8  are  included  the  following  HchooU : — *'  Hope  Schools  for  All  *' ;  "  Undenomi- 
national*' ** South wark Sunday  Srhool  Society  ** :  **  Auerley  and  Penge  Day  School"  ;  one  Presbyterian 
School;  "Nonconfonnist"  ** Poplar  and  Blackwall  Free  School' ' ;  Mr.  Spurgeon's  School,  Htation- 
roa^l,  &c 

{hi  With  eight  exceptions  (Brewer-street,  Abbey-street,  Benfield- street,  All  Saints,  Lyham-road 
(Boys),  London-Htrcet,  Darby-street,  Grown-c^urt,  and  Hart-street),  the  children  in  these  schools  were 
trannforred  to  pfirmanent  schools  of  the  Board- 

(r)  The  accommodation  has  been  reckoned  as  follows: — Schools  closed;  at  the  time  of  closing: 
SchrNils  still  open  ;  at  the  time  of  transfer  to  the  Board. 

IV.— Method  of  Ascertaining  School  Provision  Required. 
Although  the  Board's  officers  had  received  instructions  in  1874  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  children  in  their  respective  districts,  and  to  re-schedule  each  district  at  least  once 
during  the  year,  the  Hoard  relied  for  many  years  upon  the  figures  obtained  from  the 
Census  of  1871.  In  the  report  of  the  Bye-laws  Committee  for  1874,  it  is  stated  that  it 
had  been  decided  to  omit  the  number  of  children  requiring  Elementary  Education  as 
returned  by  the  Visitors'  schedules,  as  the  Committee  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  figures  derived  from  the  schedules  could  not  altogether  be  relied  upon,  in  consequence 
of  the  Visitors  obtaining  their  information,  not  at  a  single  point  of  time,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Enumerators  of  the  Registrar- General,  but  in  the  course  of  visits  which  were  some- 
times spread  over  several  months  ;    and  also   because   the  Visitors    obtained   their 
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information  without  the  assistance  of  the  penalty  which  is  imposed  at  the  time  of  the 
General  Census.  The  Committee  further  reported  that  these  circumstances  combined 
rendered  the  figures  obtained  by  the  Visitors  less  authentic  than  those  of  the  Registrar- 
Greneral.  In  those  districts,  however,  where  the  Board  had  reason  to  think  that  a 
great  variation  had  taken  place  in  the  population,  they  caused  a  special  scheduling  to 
be  made. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1878  that  a  general  and  simultaneous  scheduling  was 
made  by  the  Visitors.  This  scheduling  did  not  produce  very  satisfactory  results ;  for 
the  number  of  children  returned  was  71,000  less  than  that  estimated  to  exist  on 
the  basis  of  the  Registrar-General  Returns.  It  should  be  stated  that,  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Education  Department,  10  per  cent,  was  added  to  the  number  of 
children  returned  by  the  Visitors  to  account  for  children  who  escaped  the  scheduling, 
and  from  the  number  thus  obtained  a  deduction  of  23  per  cent,  was  made  for  all  causes 
ot  absence.  This  arrangement  continued  down  to  the  year  1881.  But  even  the 
Visitors'  figures,  with  the  10  per  cent,  addition,  fell  9,760  short  of  the  estimated 
number  based  upon  the  Registrar-Generars  Returns. 

The  Board  had  no  powers  to  compel  the  parents  to  give  information,  and  in  those 
early  days  the  Visitors  had  to  contend  with  the  greatest  difticulties.  As,  however,  the 
officers  became  more  accustomed  to  their  work,  and  gained  more  information  con- 
cerning their  districts,  the  number  of  children  returned  by  them  in  their  simultaneous 
scheduling  gradually  approximated  to  the  number  estimated  to  exist  according  to  the 
Registrar- General's  Returns,  until,  in  the  year  1892,  the  Statistical  Committee  were 
able  to  report  that  the  number  of  children  scheduled  by  the  Visitors  was  10,545  more 
than  the  number  arrived  at  upon  the  basis  of  the  Registrar-General's  figures ;  and  in 
the  Board's  latest  Return  it  is  shown  that  the  proportion  of  the  population  requiring 
Elementary  provision  is  now  nearly  one-fifth,  as  against  the  original  estimate  of  the 
Education  Department  of  one-sixth  of  all  cLisses. 

The  diagram  on  the  following  page  shows  the  number  of  children  estimated  to 
require  Elementary  school  accommodation  on  the  basis  of  one-sixth  of  the  population, 
and  the  total  number  of  children  returned  by  the  Visitors. 

Early  in  1881,  the  following  correspondence  took  place  between  the  School  Board 
and  the  Education  Department : — 

Letter  addressed  to  the  Education  Department  by  the  Board  on  March  8th,  1881 : — 

Sib, — ^The  Department  are  aware  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Board,  in  estimating  the  amount  of 
school  accommodation  required  in  any  given  district,  to  deduct  23  per  cent,  from  the  total  number 
of  children  on  account  of  absenteeism. 

Their  Lordships'  letter,  dated  April  24th,  1875,  sets  out  the  two  rules  used  by  the  Department 
for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  sohool  requirements  of  a  district.  It  will  be  found  that  tbe  ^*  one- 
sixth  *'  rule  allows  a  deduction  of  16  per  cent,  for  all  causes  of  absence,  and  that  the  *'  one-fifth  "  rule 
allows  a  deduction  of  only  13  per  cent. 

The  Board  have  always  been  aware  that  the  deduction  made  by  them,  as  compared  with  the 
deduction  made  by  the  Department,  is  very  large,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  their  calculations  as  to 
the  number  of  sohool  places  required  are  understated.     More  especially  is  this  the  case  when  it  is 
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Diagram    diowing   the  etlimaled  uumber  of  children  requiring    EUmenlar^   school  provition   i 
htuis  of  mtt-sizth   of  the  population,  and  the  total  number  relumed  by  the   Viiitore : — 
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There  wts  no  reiarn  of  the  children  of  the  ElemenUr;  School  CUu  in  the  yean  1872  to  1877 
indaaive,  ud  no  iimnltaaeoai  Khednling  by  the  Yisiton  in  the  yean  1891, 1893,  and  1894. 

Tha  Elementary  EdncatioD  Act  of  1900  niied  the  Boperior  limit  of  age  for  compnlaory  att«adaDee 
from  13  to  14  yaan  of  age,  and  all  children  from  13  to  14 1  yaara  of  aga  wars  lehednlad  for  the  firat  lama 
in  Hay,  1901. 
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remembered  that  children  ov«r  thirteen  years  of  age  attend  school.  The  last  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  shows  that  in  the  public  Elementary  schools  of  England  and  Wales  the 
number  over  thirteen  who  were  attending  school  amounted  to  4.45  per  cent,  of  the  children  on  the 
rolls.  Sinoe  Lord  Sandon's  Act  has  come  into  operation  some  otlier  children  over  thirteen  years  of 
age  who  do  not  comply  with  certain  statutory  requirements  can  be  compelled  to  attend  school.  The 
Board,  therefore,  think  that  these  two  cla^ises  of  children  should  no  longer  be  left  out  of  their  calcu- 
lations, but  that  some  allowance  should  be  made  on  their  account  when  they  are  estimating  the 
number  of  school  places  required.  After  careful  consideration,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  result 
may  be  attained  by  deducting  for  the  future  20  per  cent,  on  account  of  absenteeism  instead  of  23  per 
cent,  as  heretofore. 

Reply  of  the  Education  Department,  April  9th,  1881  : — 

With  reference  to  your  statement  that  the  deduction  made  by  your  Board  on  account  of 
absenteeism  is  very  large  as  compared  with  the  deduction  made  by  this  Department  in  other  cases, 
my  Lords  would  observe  that  they  understand  your  Board's  deduction  of  23  per  cent,  has  been  made, 
not  from  the  number  of  children  actually  enumerated,  but  from  a  hypothetical  total  obtained  by 
adding  10  per  cent,  to  the  number  enumerated. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  your  Board's  existence,  when  the  Attendance  Offioen 
were  new  to  the  work  of  enumerating,  such  an  allowance  may  have  been  necessary.  But  after  bo 
many  years'  experience,  it  must  surely  be  possible  for  the  Attendance  Officers  to  make  enumerations 
more  nearly  approaching  correctness;  and  my  Lords  think  that  this  addition  of  10  per  cent,  (which  \b 
not  generally  made  by  other  School  Boards)  is  likely  to  swell  unduly  the  number  of  children  for 
whom  school  accommodation  is  provided. 

I  am,  therefore,  directed  to  suggest  that,  in  future,  your  Board  should  take  the  number  enume- 
rated to  be  the  total  number  of  children,  and,  from  this  total,  should  deduct  12^  per  cent.,  according 
to  the  rule  adopted  by  this  Department,  after  full  couBideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  including 
the  fact  that  a  certain  percentage  of  children  (smaller  in  London  than  in  the  country  generally)  attend 
after  thirteen  years  of  age. 

The  practical  result  of  this  rule  would  be  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  method  proposed  in 
your  letter,  while  it  would  agree  with  the  rule  adopted  by  this  Department  without  causing  com- 
plaint in  dealing  with  other  districts. 

The  School  Board  agreed  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Education  Department. 

This  method  of  calculation,  with  certain  modifications,  has  continued  ever  since 
its  adoption,  but  the  following  Report  of  the  Statistical  Committee  of  February  29th, 
1888,  recommending  that  instead  of  the  12  J  per  cent,  deduction  for  all  causes  of  absence 
the  deduction  should  be  increased  to  20  per  cent.,  was  approved  by  the  Board,  and  an 
application  was  accordingly  made  to  the  Education  Department  for  permission  to  reckon 
the  school  needs  of  London  by  this  method : — 

The  Committee  have  from  time  to  time  had  before  them  the  question  of  the  present  method  of 
estimating  the  number  of  school  places  required.  They  are  of  opinion,  now  that  the  Visitors  have 
become  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  districts  as  to  succeed  in  scheduling  all  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  children,  that  the  deduction  of  12i  per  cent,  from  the  number  of  children  enumerated 
for  all  causes  of  absence,  is  insufficient.  They  think'  that  the  matter  should  be  brought  before  the 
Education  Department  with  a  view  to  an  alteration  in  the  present  method  of  calculation  being  made 
in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  deduction  on  account  of  absentees.  They  submit  the  following 
draft  letter,  which  they  suggest  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Education  Department :  — 

^'Sm, — ^I  am  requested  by  the  School  Board  for  London  to  state  that  the  issue  of  their  first 
Annual  Report,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy^  offers  a  favourable  opportunity  of  reviewing  the   method 
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according  to  which  the  necessity  for  additional  school  accommodation  is  ascertained.  It  appears, 
from  the  figures  set  out  upon  p.  3  of  this  Repoirt,  that  the  number  of  children  enumerated  by  the 
School  Board  Visitors,  instead  of  being,  as  at  first,  10  per  cent,  below  the  estimated  figures  of  the 
Registrar-General,  are  now  only  3.6  per  cent,  below  that  estimate. 

Et  will  be  remembered  by  their  Lordships  that  at  the  period  when  10  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
school  age  escaped  enumeration,  10  per  cent,  was  added  on  that  account  to  the  number  of  children 
enumerated,  and  23  per  cent,  was  deducted  from  the  total  bo  obtained  for  all  causes  of  absence.  This 
complicated  method  of  calculation  was  equivalent  to  a  net  deduction  of  15.3  per  cent,  from  the 
number  of  children  scheduled  by  the  Visitors. 

At  a  later  period,  namely  in  1881,  when  the  number  of  children  enumerated  by  the  Visitors  was 
within  8.21  per  cent,  of  the  Registrar-General's  estimate,  the  then  School  Board  applied  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department  to  reduce  the  deduction  from  23  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.  (See  Appendix  No.  I.) 
This  method  of  calculation  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  net  deduction  of  12  per  cent.  The  Educa- 
tion Department,  however,  suggested  that  instead  of  the  previous  method  of  adding  one  percentage 
and  deducting  another,  it  would  be  preferable  if  the  Board  adopted  a  deduction  of  12 J  per  cent., 
which  waa  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Education  Department  for  the  country  generally.  The  Board 
adopted  this  suggestion,  the  immediate  effect  of  whidh  was  to  increase  the  number  of  children  for 
whom  Bohool  accommodation  was  apparently  required  by  18,477  above  the  number  which  would  have 
required  school  accommodation  upon  the  old   calculation. 

Since  that  date,  however,  the  enumeration  of  children  by  the  Visitors  of  the  School  Board  for 
London  has  bden  so  carefully  performed  as  to  bring  the  niunber  of  children  enumerated  to  within 
3.6  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  figures  of  tlie  Registrar-General.  This  improvement  has  increased  the 
number  of  children  by  35,932  above  the  number  which  would  have  been  obtained  if  the  calculation 
was  based  upon  those  of  six  years  ago.  The  Board,  therefore,  submit  that  the  percentage  of  deduc- 
tion for  all  cases  of  absence  should  now  be  increased  at  least  by  an  addition  corresponding  to  the 
increased  accuracy  of  the  Scheduling  by  the  School  Board  Visitors. 

The  Board  would  also  observe  that  the  percentage  of  average  attendance  upon  the  number  on 
the  roll  has  remained  at  practically  80  per  cent,  in  both  Board  and  non-Board  schools  for  years 
past,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  endeavours  of  the  Board  to  increase  it — a  fact  which  points  to 
some  permanent  causes  of  absence  which  are  not  amenable  to  the  Board's  control.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  on  the  school  roll  29,313  children  over  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  are  not  enumerated 
by  the  Visitors,  are  reckoned. 

In  addition  to  this  fact  the  Board  would  also  direct  the  attention  of  the  Education  Department 
to  the  number  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  who  can  neither  be  compelled  nor  induced  to  attend 
school,  but  who  are  reckoned  in  the  number  of  those  for  whom  school  accommodation  is  said  to  be 
required.  This  number  amounts  to  106,386,  and  is  alone  more  than  equal  to  a  deduction  of  14  per 
cent,  from  the  number  of  children  enumerated  by  the  Visitors.  It  is  evident  that  an  additional  deduc- 
tion ought  to  be  allowed  on  account  of  the  children  of  this  age,  for  notwitlistanding  the  utmost 
endeavours  of  the  Board  to  attract  these  children  to  the  schools,  the  proportion  of  those  who  actually 
attend  remains  practically  stationary. 

That  the  present  system  of  deducting  only  12J  per  cent,  from  the  gross  number  of  children 
enumerated  is  unsuitable  to  the  present  condition  of  school  accommodation  in  the  Metropolis  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that,  although  upon  gross  figures  school  accommodation  is  required  for  761,963 
children,  yet  the  moment  tlie  figures  are  examined  it  is  found  that,  after  making  allowance  for 
Standard  I.  children  in  the  Infant  schools,  there  exists  226,962  school  places  for  216,755  boys 
enumerated;  225,408  places  for  216,756  girls  enumerated,  and  205,017  places  for  328,452  infants 
enumerated.  When,  however,  12 i  per  cent,  is  deducted  from  the  gross  number  of  these  several 
classes  of  children,  the  result  is  an  excess  of  accommodation  upon  the  figures,  as  seen  in  the  Table 
given  in  the  Appendix  No.  11.,  of  37,301  boys,  35,746  girls,  and  a  deficiency  of  accommodation  for 
infants  under  Standard  I.  of   82,378.       To    meet    this    apparent    deficiency     of     infants'     acoom- 
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modation    the  Education  Department  have  already  approved  of  a  further  supply  of  accommodation 
for  14,209  boys,  and  14,209  girls  who  are  not  infants,  and  17,173  children  who  are  infants. 

The  Education  Department  will,  therefore,  observe  that  whilst  the  stated  deficiency  is  one  for 
infant  chdldren  only  under  Standard  I.,  the  method  now  adopted  compels  the  Board  in  supplying  that 
defioiency  to  increase  the  provision  for  boys  and  girls  above  Standard  I.,  for  whom  there  is  already  a 
large  excess  of  school  accommodation.  In  Appendix  Xo.  II.  a  Table  is  given  showing  what  has  been 
the  result  of  this  method  of  procedure  since  the  year  1884.  In  that  year  there  was  an  apparent 
deficiency  of  school  accommodation  for  infant  children  of  94,917  school  places,  and  an  excea>s  of  30,445 
school  places  for  boys,  and  25,099  for  girls.  In  providing  for  the  state<l  deficiency  of  infant  school 
children  by  making  provision,  in  the  proportion  of  six  boys  and  girls  to  four  infants,  according  to  the 
present  method  approved  by  the  Education  Department  of  dealing  with  the  figures  in  totals  without 
reference  to  their  constituent  parts,  the  Board,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Education  Department,  ha v^ 
actually  increased  in  three  years  the  excess  of  accommodation  for  boys  by  6,856  school  places,  for 
girls  by  10,647  school  places,  whilst  they  have  only  diminished  the  apparent  deficiency  of  accommodation 
for  infants  by  12,539  school  places. 

In  Appendix  No.  m.  the  Department  will  find  some  detailed  information  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Statistical  Committee  on  the  subject. 

The  School  Board  for  London  trust  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  these  facts  under  the  notice 
of  the  Education  Department  in  order  to  convince  their  Lordships  tliat  an  end  should  immediately  be 
put  to  a  method  of  ascertaining  and  supplying  school  provision  which  is  not  only  Uf^eless  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  designed,  but  which  also  results  in  compelling  the  Board  to  incur  a  costly  and 
needless  expenditure  of  the  public  money. 

The  School  Board  are  of  opinion  that  a  deduction  cqski'ooXmi  to  a  uniform  deduction  of  at  least 
20  per  cent,  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  from  the  number  of  children  scheduled  the  amount 
of  school  provision  which  is  really  required. 

In  conclusion  I  am  directed  to  ask  that  their  Lordships  will  be  good  enough  to  receive  a  Deputa- 
tion from  the  Board  to  discuss  the  question. "  (*) 

The  Education  Department  did  not  make  any  direct  answer  to  the  application, 
but,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  School  Board  submitted  proposals  for  additional 
accommodation,  they  declined  to  consider  any  applications  based  upon  figures  calculated 
upon  a  deduction  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  number  of  children  scheduled  by  the  Visitors, 
and  desired  the  School  Board  to  furnish  figures  in  connection  with  these  applications 
calculated  upon  the  basis  of  a  deduction  of  12i  per  cent.  The  result  was  that  on 
May  3rd,  1889,  the  Board  rescinded  their  resolution  to  alter  the  method  of  computation 
which  had  been  in  use  since  1881. 

The  first  modification  of  this  system  was  made  early  in  1899.  In  consequence  of  the 
number  of  children  attending  school  over  the  age  of  thirteen  having  increased  to  a  very 
great  extent,  the  Board,  in  December,  1898,  addressed  the  following  communication  to 
the  Education  Department : — 

In  1881,  the  Board  agreed  to  a  suggestion  of  the  Education  Department  that  in  estimating  the 
number  of  school  places  required  the  Board  should  take  tho  number  enumerated  to  bo  the  total 
number  of  children,  and  tliat  from  this  total  they  should  deduct  124  P^r  cent.,  according  to  the 
ruJe  adopted  by  the  Department,  after  full  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  including  tho 
fact  that  a  certain  percentage  of  children  (smaller  in  London  than  in  the  country  generally)  attend 
after  thirteen  years  of  age. 

(*)  The  Appendixes  may  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Statistical  Committee  for  March  8th,  1888. 
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In  1888,  when  the  Board  first  obtained  Returns  of  the  number  of  children  over  thirteen  and  not 
exempt,  or  exempt  and  attending  school,  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  such  children  was  16,644, 
or  2.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  children  enumerated  between  the  ages  of  three  and  thirteen. 

This  number  has  continuously  increased  to  the  present  time,  and  at  Lady-day,  1898,  it  reached 
the  total  of  62,717,  or  6.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  children  enumerated  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  thirteen. 

In  view  of  the  general  advance  of  public  opinion  in  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education, 
the  Board  believe  that  the  number  of  children  over  thirteen  years  of  age  who  will  voluntarily  attend 
sohool  will  continue  to  grow. 

An  examination  of  the  statistics,  however,  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the  increase  is  not  uniform 
throughout  London.  In  the  poorer  districts,  parents  generally  are  still  anxious  to  send  their  children 
to  work  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  age  of  thirteen;  but  in  other  districts  the  better  paid 
artisans  and  others  who  set  a  higher  ^-alue  on  education  for  their  children  keep  them  at  school  as  long  as 
possible  in  larger  numbers  than  lieretofore. 

Inasmuch  as  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children  over  thirteen  upon  the  rolb  since  1888  has 
been  4  per  oont.  of  the  number  of  children  between  three  and  thirteen  scheduled,  the  Board  are  now 
of  opinion  that,  for  the  future,  in  submitting  statistics  with  regard  to  additional  school  provision, 
the  method  should  be  adopted  of  adding  to  the  present  estimate  of  the  number  of  school  places 
required  the  number  of  children  over  thirteen  years  of  age  and  not  exempt  (or  exempt  and  attend- 
ing sohool),  in  excess  of  2 J  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  such  children  scheduled  by  the  Visitors. 

The  Board  will  be  glad  if  their  Lordships  will  give  this  proposal  their  favourable  consideration. 

The  Department  replied  on  January  10th,  1899 : — 

Adverting  to  your  letter  dated  the  9th  ultimo,  I  am  directed  to  state  that,  w'hile  in  view  of 
the  different  character  of  different  localities,  my  Lords  are  not  prepared  to  accept  such  a  general 
rule  as  the  Board  suggest,  they  would  be  willing  to  consider,  when  schools  are  proposed  for  erection 
in  districts  which  the  Board  regard  afi  likely  to  supply  a  number  of  scholars  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen,  whether  any  addition  can  be  made  to  the  number  of  children  to  be  provided  for ;  anjl  I  am  to 
point  out  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  Board  to  provide  for  children  over  fourteen  who  are  exempt 
from  attendance  at  school. 

On  February  17th,  1899,  the  Board  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Department : — 

I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  their  Lordships'  letter,  dated  January  10th,  1899,  with 
roferonce  to  the  basis  of  deduction  from  the  gross  number  of  children  scheduled,  upon  which  is  ascer- 
tained the  estimated  number  of  school  plaoes  needed  for  children  requiring  Elementary  Education. 

In  reply,  I  am  directed  to  state  that  the  Board  propose  to  submit  applications  based  not  on  the 
number  of  children  over  thirteen  who  may  be  expected  to  attend  sohool  in  the  particular  locality, 
but  on  the  number  of  such  children  actually  found  to  be  attending  school. 

The  number  over  fourteen  attending  school  in  any  particular  locality  is  always  small,  but  the 
Board  do  not  consider  it  their  duty  to  turn  such  children  out  of  school,  nor  do  the  Board  suppose 
that  the  Department  desire  them  to  do  so.  It  is  obWous,  liowe\'er,  that  such  children  if  in  school 
are  occupying  school  plaoes,  and  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

And  in  a  letter  dated  February  27th,  1899,  the  Department  wrote : — 

Adverting  to  your  letter  dated  the  17th  instant,  I  am  directed  to  state  that  my  Lords  will  be 
prepared   to  entertain  applications    hosed  as   proposed  in  your  letter. 

The  result  of  this  correspondence  was  that,  from  this  date  until  1901,  the  Board 
added  the  number  of  children  attending  Elementary  schools  over  the  age  of  thirteen  to 
the  estimated  number  of  children  needing  accommodation. 
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The  only  other  modification  of  the  method  agreed  to  in  1881  of  estimating  the 
number  of  school  places  required  was  made  in  the  year  1901,  when  the  superior  age  for 
exemption  was  raised  to  fourteen.  The  Board  then  caused  all  children  between  three 
and  fourteen  of  the  Elementary  school  class  to  be  scheduled,  and  from  the  number 
returned  deducted  12 J  per  cent.,  and  then  added  the  number  of  children  over  the  age  of 
fourteen  actually  in  attendance  at  school. 

This  system  continued  in  operation  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1903. 

On  December  4th,  1903,  however,  the  Board  of  Education,  when  declining  to 
sanction  the  provision  of  additional  accommodation  in  Hoxton  (in  which  district,  upon  this 
basis  of  calculation,  a  large  deficiency  of  school  places  was  shown  to  exist)  stated  that 
they  were  unable  to  find  that  they  had  ever  agreed  to  the  above-mentioned  method  of 
calculation.  The  School  Board  pointed  out,  in  reply,  that  the  alteration  in  method  was 
consequent  upon  the  raising  of  the  superior  limit  of  age  in  London  for  exemption 
from  school  attendance  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  under  the  Bye-Laws  sanctioned  by 
the  Board  of  Education  in  1901 ;  and  that  their  attention  was  called  to  this  alteration 
of  method  in  the  first  applications  for  additional  accommodation  made  to  them  upon  this 
basis. 

The  School  Board,  however,  informed  the  Board  of  Education  that,  while  they  were 
of  opinion  that  the  basis  they  adopted  in  1901  as  a  result  of  the  alteration  of  the  Bye- 
Laws  was  the  correct  one,  they  would,  nevertheless,  not  object,  if  the  Board  of  Education 
preferred  to  adhere  to  the  arrangement  assented  to  by  them  on  February  27th,  1899,  to 
revert  to  the  method  of  estimating  places  required  by  deducting  12i  per  cent,  from 
children  scheduled  three  to  thirteen,  and  adding  to  the  result  thus  obtained  the  number 
of  children  over  thirteen  years  of  age  in  attendance  at  school. 

The  Board  of  Education,  in  a  letter  dated  January  28th,  1904,  stated  that  they  would 
be  prepared  to  consider  applications  upon  this  basis  of  calculation,  but  that  they  would 
reserve  to  themselves  liberty  to  treat  each  case  on  its  individual  merits,  and  to  apply 
such  tests  as  they  might  consider  applicable  to  the  particular  circumstances. 

In  reply  to  this  communication  the  School  Board  informed  the  Board  of  Education, 
in  a  letter  dated  March  4th,  1904,  that  they  would  revert  to  the  method  set  out  above, 
and  added  that  they  assumed  that  this  system  would  be  definitely  accepted  by  the  Board 
of  E'iucation  as  the  specific  rule  for  determining  the  need  of  school  provision. 

From  that  date  all  applications  for  additional  school  accommodation  have  been 
based  upon  the  method  of  deducting  12  J  per  cent,  from  the  number  of  children 
scheduled  between  the  ages  of  3  and  13,  and  adding  to  the  result  the  number  over  13 
in  attendance  at  school 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Board  of  Education,  in  a  letter  dated  March  11th,  1904, 
stated  that  they  were  of  opinion  that  this  method  would  furnish  a  better  guide  for 
discovering  the  actual  needs  of  a  district  than  the  system  adopted  in  1901 ;  but  that 
they  could  not  accept  any  purely  statistical  system  as  a  specific  rule  for  determining  the 
need  of  school  provision,  and  must  adhere  to  the  reservation  mentioned  above  in  their 
letter  of  January  28th,  1904. 
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v.— Basis  of  Calculating  Accommodation. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  in 
their  final  Report  in  1888,  came  to  the  following  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  basis 
for  estimating  the  accommodation  of  existing  schools  : — ^ 

*Iii  our  previous  chapter  we  have  shown  that,  roughly  speaking,  school  provision  is  needed 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  for  one-sixth  of  the  population,  though  in  certain  districts,  such  as 
Lancashire  or  the  West  Riding,  the  requirements  amount  to  nearly  a  fifth ;  and  if  we  take  the  total 
school  accommodation  of  the  whole  country,  as  it  appears  in  the  Returns  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, this  proportion  of  the  population  is  adequately  provided  for.  But  in  estimating  the  sufficiency 
of  school  accommodation  we  have,  as  yet,  taken  no  account  of  its  quality  or  of  the  difference  which 
exists  in  different  classes  of  schools  in  the  scale  of  allowance  of  space  for  each  child  in  average 
attendance.  The  suitability  also  of  the  actual  space  provided  for  the  purposes  of  Elementary 
Education  must  obviously  affect  the  conclusion  wc  have  drawn,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  demand  for 
school  accommodation  has  been  fairly  met.  Since  the  provision  of  school  buildings  has  been  going 
on  without  intermission  for  half  a  century,  great  diffepemoes  exist  in  the  suitability  of  school  pre- 
mises for  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  erected.  The  standard  of  what  is  required  in  the 
way  of  buildings  and  appliances  has  during  tliat  period  been  very  properly  raised,  though  uniformity 
has  of  neoosaity  not  been  insisted  upon.  And  many  groups  of  schools,  which,  at  the  time  they  were 
built,  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Department,  or  to  the  most  advanced  public 
opinion  of  the  time,  would  now  be  deemed  unsuited  for  educational  purposes,  were  it  not  that  from 
time  to  time  they  have  been  improved  to  meet  the  demands  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors.  These 
improvements  have  very  frequently  taken  the  form  of  the  addition  of  classrooms,  which  would  seem 
to  be  going  forward  in  many  directions,  and  would,  we  are  infonned,  be  still  more  largely  carried  out 
but  for  the  badness  of  the  times,  a  limitation  which  specially  affects  agricultural  districts.  Some 
schools  have  been  built  primarily  for  purposes  other  than  day  school  instruction,  and  have  been 
subsequently  adapted  for  the  latter  purpose.  These,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  answers  to  our  Circular 
B,  are  in  many  cases  over  large,  far  too  wide  as  regards  the  main  room,  while  the  classrooms  are 
insufficient  in  number,  and  unsuitable  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  height  and  width. 

One  broad  line  of  demarcation,  however,  exists  between  the  accommodation  provided  by 
voluntary  effort  and  that  which  has  been  created  by  School  Boards  out  of  loans  sanctioned  by  the 
Education  Department.  Whereas  a  minimum  of  eight  square  feet  is  insisted  on  by  the  Department 
as  a  provision  for  each  child  in  average  attendance  in  tlie  former  class  of  schools,  in  the  latter  ten 
square  feet  has  been  the  established  minimum  for  some  years.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter 
calculation  more  nearly  represents  the  indispensable  requirements  that  have  to  bo  met,  and  many  of 
the  Inspectors  urge  that  there  should  be  a  reWew  of  the  accommodation,  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
higher  standard  of  capacity.  In  the  earlier  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1870  the  deficiency 
to  be  supplied  in  the  matter  of  school  accommodation  wa<j  so  great  that  it  was  not  expedient  for 
the  Education  Department  to  examine  too  closely  into  the  quality  of  the  school  provision  then  available. 
A  very  great  strain  was  thrown  on  the  resources  of  the  populous  and  growing  districts  where  school 
provision  was  mostly  needed.  But  the  time  has  now  come  when  the  chief  stress  of  school  provision 
is  past,  and  when  the  State  may  well  be  more  exacting  in  requiring  for  ail  children  a  proper  amount 
of  air  and  space,  suitable  premises,  airiness  and  lightness  of  site,  and  reasonable  extent  of  play- 
ground. We  may  note  that  in  the  Scotch  Code  it  is  stated  that  ten  square  feet  or 
area  for  each  child  in  average  attendance  is  to  be  considered  as  the  normal  scale  in 
an  efficient  school.  In  his  general  report  for  tTie  year  1886,  Mr.  Blakiston,  Chief 
Inspector  of  the  Northern  Division,  who  has  reported  more  fully  on  school  buildings 
and  equipment  than  any  of  his  colleagues  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
(1886-7),     while    recognising    the    general      improvement  in  regard    to    the    state   of  school  baild- 

1  Final  Beporb,  pp.  61-4. 
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ings  and  premises,  and  the  greater  attention  paid  to  cleanliness,  repairs,  and  the  supply  of 
apparattis,  recomoo^nds,  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  his  colleagues  in  the  district,  that  the 
minimum  of  accommodation  in  all  schools  should  be  raised  to  ten  square  feet  for  each  child  in  average 
attendance. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  superficial  area  is  but  a  rough  approximation  to  the 
actual  accommodation  of  a  school,  and  that  the  truer  criterion,  especially  in  schools  for  older  children, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  amount  of  seat-room  provided.  Meafiured  by  this  standard,  it  may  often  be 
found  that  overcrowding  may  exist  under  the  more  liberal  scale  of  measure- 
ment, equally  as  under  the  more  restricted  measurement  of  eight  square  feet  for 
each  child.  In  all  schools,  indeed,  there  must  be  some  elbow-room,  some  surpluB  aooommodation, 
which  is  not  vacant  or  unused  in  any  reasonable  sense  of  the  term.  The  more  elbow-room  there  is 
the  better,  so  long  as  the  children  are  not  withdrawn  thereby  out  of  the  reach  of  the  eye  and  voice  of 
their  teadier.  But  we  think  that  the  demajid  for  increased  accommodation  for  each  child  in  those 
buildings  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto  calculated  at  eight  square  feet  per  child  should  be  measured 
rather  by  the  need  of  more  seat-room  than  by  the  simple  calculation  of  superficial  area.  The  proper 
measure  of  a  school's  accommodation  should  be  the  seat  supply,  and  that  measure  might  well  be  acted 
on  by  the  Department,  in  accordance  with  the  ground  plans  of  the  school  submitted  to  them  in  any 
review  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  accommodation. 

e  o  o  o  o 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  hardship  were  any  sudden  demand  for  more  space  for  each  child  to  b€ 
made  on  the  schools  built  by  aid  of  a  building  grant  from  the  Committee  of  Council,  since  they 
frequently  owe  their  restricted  area  not  so  much  to  the  views  of  their  promoters,  as  to  the  limits 
put  by  tlie  Department  on  the  dimensions  of  school  buildings,  especially  in  regard  to  breadth,  in  which 
direction  it  was  strongly  maintained  for  many  years  by  the  Department  that  any  increase  on  a 
minimmu,  which  would  now  be  held  to  be  insufficient,  was  money  thrown  away,  and,  therefore,  was 
not  to  be  encouraged  by  a  grant.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  a  more  liberal  scale  of  esti- 
mating accommodation  now  prevails,  and  it  is  a  most  important  rule  of  the  Department  that  ten 
square  feet  should  be  the  minimum  accommodation  for  each  child  in  average  attendance  in  all  school 
buildings  in  future  to  be  erected. 

Some  of  the  above  obtyervations  as  to  area  apply  also  to  the  cubical  contents  of  schoolrooms, 
which  are  required  to  be  on  a  minimum  scale  of  80  cubic  feet  for  each  child  in  attendance,  except 
in  the  case  of  Board  schools  and  of  new  Voluntary  schools,  in  which  the  present  rules  of  the  Depart- 
ment would  exact  a  minimum  of  at  least  100  cubic  feet.  Here,  again,  the  amount  of  air  secured  by 
these  regulations  for  each  child  in  attendance  is  no  criterion  of  the  healthiness  of  such  rooms,  unless 
account  be  further  taken  of  the  means  provided  for  changing  the  air  as  soon  as  it  becomes  vitiated 
— in  other  words,  for  good  ventilation.  Merely  raising  the  scale  of  the  cubical  contents  by  no  means 
of  itself  secures  the  sanitary  ends  in  view ;  while  a  remedy  for  the  closeness  of  those  school  buildings 
which  have  been  constructed  originally  on  a  low  scale  of  cubical  contents  may  often  be  best  applied 
by  improving  the  system.of  ventilation  rather  than  any  increase  of  space.  Mr.  Blakiston  tells  us  that 
a  gradual  amelioration  is  going  on  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools  in  his  district  through  the 
substitution  of  shafts  and  wall  openings  for  roof  ventilation,  which  latter  is  found  in  practice  to  be 
attended  with  so  much  draught  that  it  is  rarely  used  by  the  teachers.  The  system  of  warming,  we 
are  told  by  the  same  authority,  is  now  better  understood,  and  fresh  air  is  often  admitted  in  the 
dose  neighbourhood  of  the  stove,  so  as  to  secure  that  it  shall  be  warmed  before  it  circulates  in  the 
school.  We  draw  attention,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  practical  suggestion  of  the  same  Inspector,  which 
is  said  largely  to  improve  the  attendance  in  bad  weather — viz.  the  provision  of  arrangements  for 
drying  wet  clothes,  parents  hesitating  much  less  to  send  their  children  to  school  in  doubtful  weather 
when  they  know  that  they  will  not  have  to  sit  all  day  in  their  wet  things. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  existing  schools  should  gradually,  but  within  reasonable  limits  of  limt,  be 
brougjbt  up  to  the  higher  estimate  of  the  space  required  for  school  accommodation.     But  we  think 
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that  this  would  be  more  advantageously  brought  about,  in  cases  where  it  is  required,  by  pressure 
exerted  on  Managers  through  Her  Majesty's  Inspectore  at  the  time  of  their  visits  than  by  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  of  the  Department,  whicfh  might  have  the  effect  of  requiring  a  sudden  increase  of  25  per 
cent,  in  the  accommodation  in  a  considerable  number  of  schools  throughout  the  country.  The 
peremptory  enforcement  of  such  a  requirement  would,  in  our  opinion,  at  the  present  moment  press 
hardly  upon  many  districts,  whether  it  had  to  be  met  by  voluntary  contribution  or  out  of  the  rates, 
and  would  not,  we  believe,  be  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  public  or  the  advancement  of 
Elementary  Education.  Whilst  reconmiending  that  ten  square  feet  should  be  provided  for  each 
ohild,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  accommodation  is  needed  for  the  number  of  children  in 
average  attendance,  and  not  for  those  whose  names  are  on  the  school  bookB.  We  find  from  the  Returns 
for  1886  that|  whilst  there  was  room  in  the  schools  for  5,145,292  children,  the  average  attendance 
was  only  3,438,425,  and  the  number  present  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  4,064,463.  To  require,  there- 
f 00!^,  an  addition  to  the  aooonmiodation  to  bring  it  up  to  a  theoretical  standard  wottld  produce 
unneoessary  hardship,  and  it  should  only  be  demanded  when  the  average  attendance  shows  that  the 
eixsting  schools  are  insufficient  for  the  number  of  children  that  are  being  educated  in  them.  In 
these  cases  a  liberal  allowance  of  time  ought  to  be  given  to  the  Managers  to  make  the  necessary 
alterations.  If,  therefore,  eight  square  feet  were  provided  for  all  children  on  the  rolls,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  cases  would  be  comparatively  few  where  the  accommodation  would  not  exceed 
ten  square  feet  for  those  actually  present  at  any  given  moment. 

In  May,  1889,  the  Managers  of  the  National  School,  Luton,  Bedfordshire,  addressed 
the  following  communication  to  the  Education  Department : — 

We,  the  undersigned  Managers  of  the  Luton  National  Schools,  beg  to  call  the  attention  uf 
their  Lordships  to  the  following  facts  bearing  upon  the  proposed  extension  of  Board  schools  in  the 
borough. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Department  to  the  Luton  School  Board  received  a  short  time  back,  we 
find  it  stated  that  there  is  a  deficiency  on  the  north  side  of  the  railway  only  of  thirty-two  older 
children.  We  would  respectfully  submit,  therefore,  that  to  build  there  for  250  boys,  160  girls,  and 
150  infants,  in  addition  to  the  accommodation  already  existing  there,  would  be  a  wanton  and  needless 
expenditure  of  public  money,  and  that  the  only  effect  will  be  to  draw  off  children  from  other  schools 
in  which  they  are  at  present  being  taught. 

We  learn  also  upon  inquiry  that  there  are  already  fifty  vacant  spaces  in  the  Hitchin  Road  Board 
school,  and  that  if  the  new  schoob  are  sanctioned  they  will  draw  away  fifty  of  the  children  now  at 
school  there,  thus  leaving  100  vacant  spaces  in  that  school  alone. 

Further,  we  beg  to  point  out  that  a^  children  in  that  neighbourhood  cannot  be  found  to  fill  the 
proposed  new  schools,  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  draft  children  from  the  Waller  Street  school 
into  them,  if  carried  out,  would  be  both  undesirable  and  unjust  to  the  parents  of  those  children, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  compel  them  in  many  cases  to  aend  their  children  from  one  extremity  of  the 
town  to  the  other. 

Having  regard  to  the  school  accommodation  in  the  town,  as  recognised  both  by  the  Department 
and  the  School  Board,  we  would  express  our  conviction  that  there  is  an  ample  supply  both  for  boys 
and  girls.  We  forward  herewith  the  School  Board  Report  for  1883  to  1886,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  railway  there  wae  accommodation  for  887,  to  which  have  been  added 
103  more  at  St.  Matthew's  Schools,  giving  a  total  of  990;  whereas  we  believe,  after  making  the 
usual  deductions  and  allowing  two-sevenths  for  boys,  two-sevenths  for  girls,  and  three-seventhe  for 
infants,  accommodation  for  968  only  is  required ;  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  railway  there  is  accom- 
modation for  2,607,  to  which  additions  have  been  made  at  New  Town,  raising  it  to  2,747,  whereas, 
making  a  like  reduction,  spaces  only  for  1,972  are  required.  We  may  add  that  the  figures  in  the 
School  Board  Report  here  are  based  on  the  published  Schedule  of  the  Department  in  1872,  on  the 
Report  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  Mr.  Johi^tone,  in  1877,  and  on  le-measurement  by  the 
School  Board  in  1886.    With  such  an  excess  of  school  {daoes,  as  Sohod  Managers,  we  feel  the  only 
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effect  of  new  schools  will  be  needlessly  to  draw  away  children  from  our  schools,  and  to  make  it  more 
difficult  to  carry  them  on,  and  as  ratepayers  (wc  represent  a  large  body)  who  ft^l  aggrieved  by  a 
proposal  to  spend  so  large  a  sum  of  money  as  that  which  will  be  required  without  any  adequate 
demand  for  the  outlay. 

Adverting  to  statements  made  by  the  School  Board,  as  a  plea  for  new  schools,  that  the  Ik^ard 
schools  are  full,  and  that  it  is  only  in  Voluntary  schools  vacant  spaces  are  to  be  found,  we 
believe  that  the  use  made  of  rates,  in  paying  fees  for  600  children  previous  to  the  last  election, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  paid  only  Is.  for  the  children  of  indigent 
parents  last  year  in  Voluntary  schools,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  above  difference,  and  consti- 
tutes a  hardship,  for  which  we  shall  be  thankful  to  know  what  remedy  my  Lords  suggest. 

Adverting  also  to  the  proposal  to  convert  Waller  Street  School  into  a  Higher  Grade  school,  we 
venture  to  express  grave  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  it. 

Waller  Street  and  two  other  schools  in  the  town  are  now  giving  substantially  the  instruction 
which  would  be  given  in  such  a  school  with  its  new  name;  but  should  the  change  which  is  sought 
for  take  place,  many  children  of  the  poorer  classes  will  be  driven  from  that  school,  towards  which  they 
have  to  pay  rates,  and  the  school  then  made  one  for  wealthier  classes  who  can  well  pay  for  the 
education  of  their  children  elsewhere. 

Probably  as  a  result  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Royal  Commission,  which  have  already 
been  set  out,  the  Education  Department,  on  June  17th,  1889,  made  the  following  reply  to 
the  Managers  of  the  Luton  National  School : — 

In  reply  to  tbe  letter  addressed  by  you  and  other  Managers  of  Luton  National  School  to 
the  Education  Department  on  the  18th  ultimo,  I  am  to  state  that  the  whole  question  therein 
referred  to  was  very  fully  considered,  as  will  appear  from  the  correspondence  which  has  passed 
between  this  Department  and  the  Luton  School  Board.  My  Lords  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion 
that  the  only  effect  of  the  completion  of  the  Old  Bedford  Road  Sohoole  will  be  to  draw  off  children 
from  other  schools  in  which  they  are  at  present  being  taught.  They  consider  that  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  the  application  of  a  School  Board  for  a  loan  under  Section  10  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  of  1873  should  be  granted,  the  existing  accommodation  for  older  chil- 
dren should  not  be  taken  at  eight  square  feet  per  child,  which  is  the  minimum  allowance  under  the 
Code  for  the  purposes  of  annual  grants,   but  should  be  calculated  at  ten  square  feet. 

Her  Majesty's  Inspector  reported  as  follows,  on  March  30th  last :  — 

"  I  find  that  if  ten  square  feet  per  child  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  Luton  National 
Boys*  School  is  now  fairly  full  (300  with  accommodation  for  308)  and  that  St.  Mary's  Hall  is 
tbe  same,  for  if  89  places  bo  subtracted  from  the  accommodation  for  girls,  there  remain  214 
plaoes,  with  230  girls  on  the  books ;  that,  taking  Christ  Church  Boys'  and  Girls',  St.  Matthew's 
Boys'  and  Girls',  Chapel  Street  Boys'  and  Girls',  Langley  Street  Girls',  Waller  Street  Boys', 
and  Hitchin  Road  Girls'  Schools,  these  schools  are  overfull  to  the  extent,  in  the  aggregate, 
of  321  boys  and  298  girls  on  the  books;  that,  if  the  ascertained  excess  of  150  places  for  elder 
children  on  the  south  side  of  the  railway  were  devoted  to  relieving  the  overflow  of  children  at 
Chapel  Street  and  Langley  Street,  there  would  yet  remain  in  Christ  Church  Boys'  and  Girls', 
St.  Matthew's  Boys'  and  Girls',  Waller  Street  Boys',  and  Hitchin  Road  Girls',  an  excess  of 
261  boys  and  149  girls,  over  the  recognised  accommodation,  who  could  be  conveniently  accommo- 
dated at  Old  Bedford  Road." 

My  Lords,  upon  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances,  saw  no  suflBcient  reason  for  treating  tbe  accom- 
modation in  the  Bedford  Street  School  as  practically  restricted  to  children  living  on  the  same  side 
of  the  railway. 

They  also  felt  that  the  enlargement  of  that  school  would  best  be  made  on  such  a  scale  as  would 
render  it  unnecessary  to  interrupt  the  school  work,  and  to  increase  the  aggregate  expense,  by 
further  additions  hereafter,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  organisation. 
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This  correspondence  was  considered  of  such  great  importance  that  it  was  published 
as  a  rarliamcntary  Paper. 

In  March,  1898,  a  deputation  from  the  Burton  Latimer  School  Board  waited  upon  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  were  informed  that,  in 
estimating  the  needs  of  the  parish,  they  were  entitled  to  base  their  application  at 
ten  square  feet  per  child.^  It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  this  public  declara- 
tion, that  the  Board's  attention  was  called  to  the  matter.  In  1899,  the  following  corre- 
spondence took  place  between  the  London  School  Board  and  the  Education  Department: — 

On  February  3rd,  1899,  the  Board  forwarded  to  the  Department  a  letter  in  the 
following  terms: — 

The  attention  of  the  Board  has  been  called  to  a  Return,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1889, 
for  the  "lleccnt  correspondence  between  the  Managers  of  the  National  School,  Luton,  Beds,  and 
the  Education  Department,  in  reference  to  a  proposed  loan  to  be  raised  by  the  Luton  School  Board 
upon  the  security  of  the  rates." 

This  correspondence  consists  of  two  letters,  one  from  the  Managers  of  the  Luton  National 
School,  dated  May  18th,  1889,  and  the  reply  from  the  Education  Department,  dated  Juno  17th, 
1889.  In  the  course  of  this  reply  their  Lordships  stato  that  "  they  consider  that  for  the  purpoee  of 
determining  whether  the  application  of  a  School  Board  for  a  loan  under  Section  10  of  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Act  of  1873  should  be  granted,  the  existing  accommodation  for  older  children  should 
not  be  taken  at  eight  square  feet  per  child,  which  is  the  minimum  allowance  under  the  Code  for  the 
purposes  of  annual  grants,  but  should  be   calculated  at  ten  square  feet.' 

A  public  confirmation  of  this  rule  was  made  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Education  Department  on 
March  24th,  1898,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  deputation  waiting  upon  the  Vice-President  of  the  Coun- 
cil with  regard  to  the  question  of  school  provision  at  Burton  Latimer.  Sir  George  Kekewich  then 
pointed  out  to  the  deputation  that,  in  estimating  the  needs  of  the  parish,  they  were  entitled  to 
base  their  application  at  ten  square  feet  per  child. 

The  Board  are  aware  that,  in  their  statistics  of  existing  school  accommodation  contained  in  the 
reports  of  the  School  Accommodation  and  Attendance  Committee,  whilst  the  accommodation  of  the 
senior  departments  of  the  Board  schools  is,  as  a  rule,  reckoned  upon  the  ten  square  feet  basis,  the 
accommodation  of  the  senior  departments  of  the  Voluntary  schools  is,  as  a  rule,  reckoned  upon  the 
eight  square  feet  basis.  It  has  now,  for  a  considerable  time,  been  generally  recognised  that  eight 
square  feet  of  superficial  area  is  quite  inadequate  for  the  accommodation  in  boys'  and  girls'  schools, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  many  Voluntary  scImoIs,  although  they  are  reckoned  in  the 
Board's  statistics  upon  the  eight  square  feet  basis,  in  practice  the  admissions  are  restricted  to  the 
number  which  can  bo  accommodated  upon  the  ten  square  feet  basis. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Board  have  decided  that  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment in  1889,  as  quoted  above,  and  confirmed  on  March  24th,  1898,  should  be  acted  upon  with  regard 
to  the  statistics  of  Voluntary  school  accommodation  in  all  future  applications  of  the  Board  for  the 
provision  of  additional  school  places,  and  they  have  now  directed  me  to  inform  the  Education  Depart- 
ment of  this  decision. 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing  letter,  the  Education  Department,  on  February  17th,  1899, 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

Adverting  to  your  letter  dated  the  3rd  inst.,  their  Lordships  note  that  your  Board  intends  in 
future,  in  compiling  statistics  of  school  accommodation,  to  reckon  the  accommodation  provided  for 
elder  children  in  Voluntary  schools  on  the  basis  of  ten  square  feet  per  head  of  average  attendance. 

^  School  Board  Chronicle,  AprU  2nd,  1898.  ~ 
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I  am,  however,  to  inform  you  that  their  Lordships  will  preserve  their  liberty  of  action,  and 
decid«  each  case  submitted  to  them  by  the  Board  in  accordance  with  the  particular  circumstances 
which  affect  the  case. 

Consequently,  the  accommodation  of  the  Senior  departments  of  all  Voluntary  schools 
was  reckoned  for  the  purposes  of  school  provision  from  1899  onwards  at  ten  square  feet 
per  child,  and  it  is  this  alteration  which  caused  the  apparent  reduction,  for  the  year  1899, 
in  the  accommodation  of  Voluntary  schools  in  the  accompanying  tables.  This  alteration 
did  not  affect  the  actual  enrolment  at  Voluntary  schools,  which  still  depends  upon  the 
figures  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  accommodation  of  Infants'  departments  in  the  older  Board  schools  was  reckoned 
at  eight  square  feet  per  child.  The  Education  Department,  on  February  23rd,  1897, 
sanctioned  the  accommodation,  at  nine  square  feet  per  child,  of  all  Infants'  departments 
of  Board  schools,  plans  of  which  had  been  submitted  to  their  Lordships  since 
March  7th,  1895,  and  also  of  all  Infants'  departments  to  be  planned  in  the  future.  In 
some  of  the  later  plans  of  these  departments  which  have  been  submitted  sanction  has, 
however,  been  given  for  ten  square  feet  per  child. 

Early  in  the  year  1900  the  Board  experienced  considerable  difficulty  with  the 
Education  Department  in  obtaining  sanction  to  their  appUcations  for  additional  accom- 
modation, and  in  a  letter  dated  March  6th,  1900,  the  Education  Department  stated  that 
the  average  attendance  in  the  schools  in  question  showed  a  considerable  number  of 
vacant  places.  Despite  this  fact,  the  recognised  method  of  calculating  the  number  of 
school  places  required  showed  a  large  deficiency.  As  the  Board  had  a  very  considerable 
number  of  applications  outstanding,  they  decided,  early  in  March,  1900,  to  forward  a 
communication  to  the  Education  Department  dealing  with  the  whole  question,  and  the 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter : — 

Calculating  Accommodation  on  the  Averaqb  Attbndanoi. 

The  School  Board  for  London  must  call  serious  attention  to  the  method  of  calculatiiuj  vacant 
fjlaces  by  deducting  average  attendance  from  accommodation. 

The  following  words  occur  in  the  Department's  letter  of  January  24th,  1900:  — 

"The  average  attendance  in  both  the  schook  in  question  shows  a  considerable  number  of  vacant 
places." 

From  this,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  case  under  review  (Tower  Hamlets  C),  one  of  the  Depart- 
ment's officials  had  been  calculating  the  vacant  places  by  deducting  the  average  attendance  from  the 
accommodation  instead  of  comparing  the  latter  with  the  roll. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  Board  to  believe  that  this  action  has  received  the  formal  sanction  of  the 
Department,  as  it  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  official  declarations  upon  this  subject.  Upon  this 
point,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  following  extracts :  — 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  the  year  1871,  p.  xvi. : — 

"  We  assume  that  in  England  and  Wales,  with  a  population  of  upwards  of  twenty-two  millions, 
the  average  daily  attendance  at  efficient  Elementary  schools  ought  to  amount  to  about  three  millions. 
The  accommodation  for  this  number  of  scholars  ought  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  average  daily 
attendance,    and    provide  for  a  maximum  attendance  of  not  much  less  than  four  millions. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Education  Department,  dated  January  14th,  1893,  to  the  Stock- 
port School  Board :  — 
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"  I  am  to  explain  tbat  the  number  of  vacant  places  in  a  school  must  be  measured  by  the  excess 
of  the  number  of  children  'for  whom  the  accommodation  is  provided  over  the  number  of  children  on 
the  books  {not  the  number  in  average  attcndancey* 

At  a  public  inquiry  held  at  the  Crawford  Street  Board  School  by  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Du  Port,  H.M. 
Inspector,  on  March  27th,  1899,  respecting  the  proposal  of  the  Board  to  erect  a  new  school  for  1,200 
children  in  Sub-divisions  W  and  X  of  East  Lambeth,  he  made  the  following  statement :  — 

*'  I  can  lay  this  down  and  say  officially — we  will  not  accept  average  attendance  as  a  governing 
factor  relating  to  the  supply  of  schools.  We  have  never  ruled  questions  of  supply  by  average  attend- 
ance.    The  regularity  of  attendance  would  be  interfered  with  .*' 

The  Board  would  point  out  that  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  Stockport  letter  above-mentioned 
was  acted  upon  by  the  Department  in  all  their  communications  to  the  Board  respecting  the  provision 
of  free  school  places  in  London,  this  basis  of  calculating  accommodation  having  been  adopted  by  their 
Lordships  in  no  fewer  than  fifteen  letters,  ranging  from  October  27th,  1893,  to  December  30th, 
1893,  particulars  of  which  can  be  furnished. 

The  statements  quoted  above  show  that  it  cannot  bo  in  the  interests  of  education  that  schools 
should  be  allowed,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  to  be  crowded  up  to  an  average  attendance  equal  to  their 
accommodation  upon  the  eight  square  feet  basis.  Such  a  regulation  would  prevent  all  possibility  of 
improvement  in  the  attendance  of  a  school  so  worked.  The  only  possibility  of  change  would  have  to 
be  in  the  direction  of  further  irregularity  of  attendance,  as  the  slightest  improvement  would  cause 
the  grant  to  be  forPeited. 

Thb  Accommodation  in  Volitntabt  ScfHOOLS. 

The  Board  consider  it  their  duty  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  fact  that 
tho  number  of  school  places,  given  by  the  Education  Department  as  representing  the  accommodation 
of  the  Voluntary  schools,  \^,  in  their  opinion,  often  exaggerated.  During  the  past  year  the  Depart- 
mout  have  forwarded  to  the  Board  the  recognised  accommodation  of  t>ixty-four  schools,  amounting 
in  all  to  38,707  school  places,  and  it  would  have  been  a  great  convenience  to  the  Board  if  they  liad 
felt  justified  in  substituting  these  iiguree  for  those  given  in  their  Tables,  as  such  a  course  would  have 
led  to  the  recognition  of  o,540  additional  school  places  in  Londou 

The  Board  made  such  inquiries  as  lay  in  their  power  to  ascertain  whether  the  figures  sent  to 
them  by  the  Department  were  correct,  but  the  Board  not  only  failed  to  substantiate  the  figures 
forwarded  to  them  by  the  Department,  but  in  some  cases  the  Managers  of  the  schools  declared  that 
their  schools  oould  not  possibly  accommodate  the  niunber  of  children  with  which  the  Department 
would  'have  the  Board  credit  them.  For  instance,  at  the  Jews'  Free  School,  Whiteohapel,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  Department  based  their  figures  upon  the  total  area  of  the  school,  including 
drill  and  examination  halls,  workshop,  cookery  room,  etc.,  and  that  as  these  were  not  available 
as  classrooms  they  should  not  have  been  reckoned  in  the  accommodation.  In  the  case  of  the  Wesleyan 
School,  Westminster,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  accommodation,  even  upon  the  eight  square 
feet  basis,  would  not,  according  to  the  dimensions  furnished  by  the  Managers,  amount  to  the  number 
given  by  the  Education  Department.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  this  school,  which  is  a  practising 
school  in  connection  with  a  Training  College,  and  charges  high  fees,  had  on  March  25th,  1899,  the 
names  of  only  540  children  upon  the  roils,  whereas  the  Education  Department  state  that  the  school 
is  recognised  for  1,261  children.  Tho  Board  consider  that,  so  far  from  proceeding  upon  the  assumption 
of  tlie  Department  that  it  is  possible  to  send  another  721  children  to  the  school,  it  is  far  safer  to 
assume  that  this  tyx>e  of  school  would  only  continue  to  accommodate  the  number  actually  upon  tlie 
roll. 

It  should  further  be  pointed  out  that  when  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  a  Voluntary  school  to 
the  Board  the  Education  Department  have  required  the  Board  to  incur  considerable  expenditure 
upon  the  building  before  consenting  even  to  recognise  the  premises  as  a  temporaiy  Board  school;  and 
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that,  apon  the  school  being  taken  over  by  the  Board,  it  has  invariably  resulted  in  the  accommoda- 
tion being  greatly  reduced.     As  instances  of  this,  the  following  cases  may  be  cited :  — 

Name  of  School. 

Allen  Street  British,  Chelsea      

British,  Frogmore  Lane,  Wandsworth 

St.  Jude's  (N),  Commercial  Street,  Whitechapel 
Portland  Briti^,  Little  Titchfield  Street,  W. 
Tidey  Street  Wesleyan  School,  Bow  Common,  E. 
Kentish  Town  British  School 

Although  the  Board  feel  convinced  that,  in  all  cases  of  error,  the  Department  would  at  once 
correct  their  figures,  unfortunately  it  is  quite  beyond  the  power  of  the  Board  to  obtain  accurate 
information  of  Voluntary  schools  except  in  those  cases  where  it  has  been  willingly  tendered  by  the 
Managers  themselves,  or  where  the  facts  are  disclosed  by  the  transfer  of  the  schools  to  the  Board. 

The  Board  noticed  with  satisfaction  that  the  President  of  the  Council  at  the  opening  of  the 
English  Education  Exhibition  this  year,  stated,  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  he 
hoped  the  exhibition  would  'incite  us  one  and  all  to  spare  no  pains  in  the  endeavour  to  fulfil  each 
one  his  own  due  part  in  the  great  national  duty  of  providing,  not  for  our  own  eons  and  daughters 
only,  but  fOr  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  country,  the  noblest  education,  the  best  training,  and 
the  finest  discipline  that  the  wit  of  man  and  the  love  of  God  can  together  produce  and  inspire." 

The  School  Board  for  London,  in  view  of  this  declaration,  trust  they  will  be  encouraged  by  the 
Education  Department  in  their  efforts  to  secure  necessary  conditions  of  health  and  educational  efficiency 
for  the  children  of  the  Metropolis." 

Further  correspondence  ensued,  and  the  School  Board,  in  their  final  communication 
on  July  20th,  1900,  stated  that,  in  view  of  the  expressed  declarations  to  which  they  ha* I 
called  attention,  they  relied  on  the  Board  of  Education  not  to  recede  from  the  reasonable 
position  which  the  Education  Department  took  up  for  so  many  years  in  acting  upon  the 
methods  of  estimating  the  need  of  school  provision  by  reckoning  the  accommodation  of 
senior  departments  of  all  schools  upon  the  ten  square  feet  basis,  and  by  ascertaining  the 
number  of  vacant  places  in  a  school  by  comparing  the  recognised  accommodation  with 
the  number  on  the  roll,  and  not  with  the  average  attendance.  All  applications  to  the 
Board  of  Education  since  this  date  have  been  based  upon  the  above-mentioned  methods. 

VI.  Provision  of  School  Accommodation. 

The  Table  on  the  following  pages  comprehensively  deals  with  the  progress  made  in  the 
provision  of  school  accommodation  year  by  year  from  the  commencement  of  the  Board's 
work 

The  following  expressions  of  opinion  by  the  last  two  Senior  Chief  Inspectors  of 
Elementary  schools,  which  are  contained  in  their  official  Reports  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  adequately  deal  with  the  question  of  the  apparent  excess  of  school  places 
which  is  shown  by  the  figures.    The  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharp,  C.B.,  in  1897,  said : — 

Aa  I  have  stated  in  previous  Reports,  this  excess  is  entirely  fictitious ;  these  20,469  places  are 
not  only  unavailable  for  the  distant  new  and  growing  districts,  but  useless  also  in  their  own  imme< 
diate  neighbourhoods.    A  large  number  of  school  places  should  be  ^^  written  off  ' ;  the  vacant  places 
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in  Westminster  and  the  City  have  not  been  occupied  for  many  years;  in  South wark,  where  the 
population  is  nearly  stationary,  the  «uhstitution  of  workshops  for  dwolling-houses  at  the  City  end  of 
the  district  tends  to  empty  the  schools  at  that  end,  while  the  erection  of  workmen's  dwellings  in  the 
distant  parts  requires  the  erection  of  fresh  schools  at  the  other  end.  Among  the  many  causes  requir- 
ing fresh  schools  we  may  note  the  annual  increase  of  the  child  population,  the  transference  of  working 
people  from  the  centre  to  the  suburbs,  the  gratifying,  though  small,  increa<:e  in  the  average  attend- 
ance, the  presence  in  the  school  of  more  than  40,000  scholars  over  fourteen  ycais  of  age  who  are 
under  no  legal  obligation  to  attend  school.     The  Board  has,  therefore,  decided  to  provide  52,438  addi- 


Year. 

Permanent  Existing  Arcommrdation. 

Increase  or  Decrease 
Precedintf  Year 

on  the 

Eftimated 
Number 

1 

• 

of  School 

Board. 

Non-Board. 

Total. 

Board. 

Kon>Board. 

Total. 

Places 
Reqaired. 

1871 

1,101<> 

261,158 

262,259 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

«  •  • 

1872 

28/227  0 

249J05 

277,932 

27,126 

11453 

15,673 

454,783 

1873 

58,5810 

282,936 

341,517 

30,354 

33,231 

63,585 

452,836 

1874 

99,042«> 

283,451 

382,493 

40,461 

:     515 

40,976 

t 

1875 

123  557<» 

288,702 

412,259 

24,515 

1    5,251 

29,766 

t 

1876 

146,074<> 

287,116 

433,190 

22,517 

1,586 

20,931 

t 

1877 

141,693 

282,626 

424,319 

4,S81 

4,490 

8,871 

t 

1878 

175.882 

i   274.451 

450,333 

34,189 

8,175 

26,014 

517,846 

1879 

199,788 

271,314 

471,102 

23,906 

i     3,137 

20,769 

531,063 

1880 

210  057 

267,989 

478,046 

10,269 

3,325 

6,944 

635,869 

1881 

238  163 

262,878 

501,041 

28,106 

5,111 

22,995 

577,303 

1882 

264  647 

263,617 

528,264 

26,484 

739 

27,223 

593,666 

1883 

290,632 

260.906 

551,538 

25,985 

2,711 

23,274 

613,282 

1884 

317,418 

262,075 

579,493 

26,786 

1,169 

27,955 

627,236 

1885 

337,865 

260  597 

598,462 

20,447 

1,478 

18,969 

642,862 

1886 

358.929 

260,158 

619,087 

21,064 

439 

20,625 

655,976 

1887 

385,171 

260.270 

645,441 

26,242 

112 

26,354 

666,718 

1888 

396,703 

262  022 

658,725 

11532 

1,752 

13,284 

668,220t 

1889 

404,462 

262,270 

666,732 

7,759 

248 

8,007 

686,620 

1890 

407,985 

260,449 

668,434 

3,523 

1,821 

1,702 

688,057 

1891 

415,719 

258,329 

674,048 

7,734 

2,120 

5,614 

t 

1892 

422,648 

256,266 

678,914 

6.929 

2,063 

4,866 

707,342 

1898 

436,193 

258,604 

694,797 

13,545 

2,338 

15,883 

t 

1894 

458,143 

257.652  1 

715,795 

21,950 

952 

20,998 

t 

1895 

473.053 

255,721 

728,774 

14,910 

1,931 

12,979 

723,074 

1896 

483,077 

256,863 

739,940 

10,024 

1,142 

11,166 

728,845 

1897 

494,555 

257,527  i 

752,082 

11,478 

;     664 

12,142 

734,770 

1898 

510,388 

257,124 

767,512 

15,833 

i      403 

15,430 

728,882 

1899 

521,826 

224,360 

746,186 

11.438 

32,764% 

21,326 

784,590 : 

1900 

531,494 

221,387 

752,881 

9,r,68 

2,973 

6,695 

781,553 

1901 

538.342 

221,121 

759,463 

6,848 

266 

6,582 

791,053T 

1902 

549,482 

218,376 

767,858 

11,140 

2,745 

8  395 

787,678 

1903 

564,198 

217,088 

771,286 

4,716 

1,288     1 

3,428 

784,355 

*  As  the  permanent  accommodation  in  Board 
schools  cannot  >)e  determined  for  the  years  1871-6, 
all  accommodation,  whether  permanent  or  temporary, 
is  given  for  the  years  1871  to  1876.  This  will  account 
for  the  apparent  decrease  in  1877. 

t  No  sunultancous  scheduling  in  the  years  1874  to 
1877  and  1891,  1893  and  1894. 

X  In  the  Report  for  1888,  the  estimated  number  of 


school  places  required  was  obtained  by  deducting  20  per 
cent,  from  the  nimiber  of  children  scheduled.  For  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  however,  the  usual  practice 
of  deducting  12 J  per  cent,  has  been  adopted  in  thin 
Table. 

§  Of  the  above  niunlx>r,  only  2,209  places  wore 
actually  closed,  the  apparent  reduction  beinff  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  accommodation  of  the  Senior 
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tional  school  places,  and  has  projected  twenty-throe  other  schools,  the  sites  of  some  of  which  are 
already  secured.  Nor  should  this  large  provision  bo  considered  in  any  sense  extravac^ant  or  unneces- 
sary; it  is  almost  impossible  that  any  part  of  .t  should  have  been  made  without  sufficient  fore- 
thought. Any  addition  to  the  provision  of  schools  is  open  to  the  criticism  of  the  more  economical 
members  in  Committee,  and  in  the  meetings  of  the  School  Board,  and  has  subsequently  to  undergo 
the  challenge  of  the  expert  Inspectors  of  the  Department.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that 
every  one  of  these  contemplated  places  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  the  schools  are  completed,  or  after  a 
short  interval. 
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Departments,  whioh  had  hitherto  been  reckone<l  generally 
at  8  square  feet  per  child,  was  this  year,  for  the  first 
time,  reckoned  at  10  square  feet  per  child. 

Ij  This  increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  in 
estimating  the  number  of  school  places  required,  the 
number  of  children  over  13  years  of  age  in  attendance 
at  Public  Elementary  Bchools  was  this  year,  for  thg 
first  time  (with  the  concurrence  of  the  fioard  of  Educa- 


tion), added  to  the  n\unl)or  scheduled  between  3  and  13, 
less  I'lh  per  cent. 

f  In  this  year  the  superior  age  limit  for  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school  was  raised  from  13  to  14,  and 
consequently  aU  the  children  of  the  Elementary  school 
class  between  those  years  have  since  been  scheduled. 
This  accounts  for  the  increase  shown  in  1901  in  the 
niunber  of  school  places  estimated  to  be  required. 
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The  late  Mr.  T.  King  said  in  his  Report  of  1901  :— 

In  estimating  the  exoefis  or  deficiency  of  school  places  within  any  of  the  sub-divisions  of  London 
the  Board  calculated  for  **  projected  "  school  places.  A  few  of  these  projected  schools  appear  to  be  near 
completion,  but  apparently  no  considerable  addition  to  the  supply  of  schools  will  be  actually  made 
during  the  next  two  years.  If  then  the  existing  supply  of  school  places  be  compared  with  the  esti- 
mated number  of  places  required,  a  startling  result  is  obtained.  Instead  of  an  excess  of  more  than 
18,000  school  places,  as  the  Board  estimate,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  more  than  30,000  places.  The 
discrepancy  is  due,  as  has  already  been  stated,  to  the  omission  of  "projected"  places  which  may 
become  available  at  some  future  time,  but  certainly  are  not  now.  To  some  extent  this  deficiency  is 
reduced  by  the  use  of  temporary  buildings  which  supply  more  than  24,000  [14,000]  places ;  still,  even 
takinfir  tlippr  into  account,  the  urgent  need  of  additional  accommodation  is  undeniable.  This  need, 
too,  is  greater  than  the  summary  indicates,  for  an  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  different  divi- 
sions of  London,  or  of  different  portions  of  the  same  division,  will  show  a  large  extent  of  unused 
accommodation  in  the  City,  Westminster,  and  Southwark,  and  a  large  deficiency  in  Chelsea,  Green- 
wich, West  Lambeth,  Tower  Hamlets,  which  is  little,  if  at  all,  relieved  by  the  vacant  places  in  the 
first-mentioned  group  of  districts.  (A  few  children  from  Wes*  Lambeth  attend  schools  in  West- 
minster.) 

The  fact  must  be  taken  into  account  that,  even  in  parts  of  the  same  districts,  there  may  be  an 
excess  of  accommodation  which  is  not  available  to  relieve  deficiencies  in  other  parts;  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  districts  like  Chelsea,  which  has  been  growing  rapidly  on  its  western  border.  Here 
numerous  streets  of  houses  have  been  recently  erected  which  will  probably  provide  a  large  number 
of  scholars  who  require  Elementary  instruction.  Again,  in  Tower  Hamlets,  there  is  a  temporary 
superabundance  of  school  places  towards  the  east  which  cannot  relieve  the  overcrowded  sbhools  in 
Whitechapel.  Tlio  migration  of  the  working  class  population  from  the  central  part  of  London  to  the 
outskirts  and  over  the  border  further  complicates  the  problem  of  providing  school  accommodation. 
The  conclusion  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  School  Attendance  and  Accommodatioir  Committee 
of  the  Board  that,  "  even  if  there  were  a  large  net  decrease  in  the  number  of  cliildren,  the  Board  might 
still  be  compelled  to  provide  for  many  thousands  whose  parents  had  removed  from  districte  where 
there  was  ample  accommodation  to  districts  inadequately  provided  with  schools."  Probably  the  local 
authorit'os  of  districts  which  are  now  outside  the  Administrative  County  of  London  will  have  to 
undertake  some  share  of  the  work,  but  much  will  be  left  for  the  School  Board  of  London ;  and  their 
proposal  to  add  50,000  school  places  during  the  next  few  yeaiis,  although  it  shows  some  excess  of 
a<  cemmodation  above  the  total  number  of  children  for  whom  provision  is  required,  will  probably 
be  justified  by  the  neoessiiy  of  the  case. 

It  will,  of  course,  still  be  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  provide  for  certain  districts 
of  London  as  vacant  land  is  covered  with  houses,  and  where  better  class  property  is 
replaced  by  smaller  houses,  and  to  meet  such  changes  as  are  at  present  being  experienced 
in  Whitechapel  and  Stepney  by  the  population  becoming  much  denser.  Moreover, 
the  whole  tendency  of  latter-day  legislation  is  to  extend  the  school-life  of  the  children. 
Even  apart  from  legislation,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  growing  feeling  of  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  education  given  in  Elementary  schools,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  School  Board,  one-seventh  of  the  population  belonged 
to  the  class  above  that  which  uses  Public  Elementary  schools  ;  at  the  present  time  that 
class  is  only  one-tenth. 

It  is  evident,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  that  further  school  accommodation  will 
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WORKS. 

ri^HE  chief  duties  of  the  Works  Committee  are  (a)  the  purchase  of  sites ;  (6)  the 
J[,  planning  and  erection  of  new  schools,  of  enlargements  of  schools,  of  centres  for 
various  purposes,  and  the  various  Offices  of  the  Board ;  (c)  the  improvement  of 
existing  schools ;  [d)  the  repair  and  maintenance,  including  the  periodical  painting,  of 
the  buildings ;  {e)  the  supply  and  repair  of  furniture;  (/)  the  supply  of  fuel,  lighting, 
and  water ;  (g)  the  nomination  and  control  of  schoolkeepers  and  cleaners  ;  (A)  the  letting 
of  the  schools  out  of  school  hours;  (i)  the  provision  of  temporary  accommodation, 
when  required,  by  the  hire  of  buildings,  or  by  the  erection  of  iron  or  brick  structures ; 
and  {j)  the  general  care  of  all  the  properties  of  the  Board. 

I. — Sites. 

Originally  the  selection  and  scheduling  of  sites  was  done  by  the  Works  Committee. 
In  1891  these  duties  were  transferred  to  the  School  Accommodation  and  Attendance 
Committee,  and  since  that  date  the  position  of  new  sites  to  bo  acquired  has  been 
determined  by  the  latter  Committee,  who  have  also  taken  the  necessary  steps  for  the 
school uling  of  the  sites  to  be  acquired  under  compulsory  powers.  The  actual  purchase  of 
the  sites  (including  the  service  of  the  notices  to  treat  in  the  cases  of  schetiuled  sites) 
is  effected  by  the  Works  Committee.  The  half-yearly  statement  prepared  by  the 
Finance  Committee  shows  that  the  total  expenditure  which  has  been  incurred  up 
to  September  29th,  1903,  upon  the  purchase  of  531  sites  for  permanent  day  schools 
amounts  to  £8,832,818,  together  with  the  sum  of  £522,192  for  costs;  and  that  the  total 
area  of  these  sitas  is  about  2 1 ,502,562  square  feet,  or  about  493  acres,  giving  an  average 
area  of  40,494  square  feet  for  each  school.  These  figures  arc  exclusive  of  the  sites  of 
transferred  schools,  residential  schools.  &c. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  existence  of  the  Board,  very  small  sites  were  acquired.  Some 
of  them  were  exceptionally  small,  such  as  those  in  Buck's-row  and  Chicksand-street,  in 
the  densely  crowded  district  of  Whitechapel ;  the  area  of  the  former  site,  as  originally 
scheduled  in  1872-3,  being  3,325  square  feet,  and  that  of  the  latter  3,040  square  feet. 
Later  on,  however,  the  Board  enlarged  these  sites  at  considerable  expense  so  as  to 
bring  the  playgrounds  more  into  conformity  with  what  was  felt  to  be  requisite. 

In  the  year  1894,  the  Works  Committee  decided  "  that  in  the  outskirts  of  London,  if 
vacant  land  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price,  the  I^and  Surveyor  be  instructed  to 
secure  two  acres  or  thereabouts  for  a  site."  As  an  illustration  of  the  areas  now  acquired, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  average  area  of  all  the  sites  for  new  schools  which  it 
was  originally  proposed  to  schedule  in  the  Session  1902-3,  including  some  sites  which 
were  necessarily  comparatively  small,  was  about  one  acre  and  a  quarter. 

II. — Planning  of  Schools. 

When  the  London  School  Board  began  their  building  work,  and  before  they 
appointed  an  architect  of  their  own  for  the  purpose,  in  consequence  of  the  urgent 
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need  of  school  accommodation,  the  planning  and  erection  of  the  first  thirty  schools 
was  entrusted  to  various  architects.  These  schools,  although  in  some  cases  built 
by  architects  of  considerable  reputation,  and  though  sometimes  handsome  in  elevation, 
were  ill-adapted  to  teaching,  partly  because  of  the  fact  that  there  was  very  little 
professional  knowledge  ot  the  requirements  of  a  good  school,  and  partly  because 
there  was  a  very  meagre  code  of  the  then  Education  Department,  the  building 
rules  being  of  a  most  elementary  description,  and  such  rules  and  illustrations  as 
existed  tending  rather  to  encourage  defects  than  to  stimulate  improvement.  The  stair- 
cases were  long,  steep,  narrow,  and  ill-lighted.  Cloakrooms  were  either  insufficient  or 
altogether  absent.  The  classrooms  were  of  unsuitable  sizes ;  the  lighting  was  bad,  being 
chiefly  from  the  backs  of  the  scholars.  Most  of  the  rooms  were  passages,  and,  in  addition, 
the  sites  were  so  small  that  the  playgrounds  were  very  insufficient.  A  great  many  of 
these  earlier  schools  have  since  been  improved,  halls  added,  new  staircases  of  a  modern 
type  built,  and  the  schools  properly  equipped  with  cloakrooms,  lavatories,  teachers 
rooms,  &c.  After  the  Board  appointed  their  own  architect,  the  earlier  schools  built  by 
him  showed  no  marked  departure  in  planning  from  the  previous  type,  but  gradually  a 
certain  improvement  was  effected.  But  the  dominant  idea  was  still  that  of  a  schoolroom 
holding  several  classes,  supplemented  by  a  moderate  number  of  classrooms.  Corridors 
for  reaching  the  end  rooms  were  introduced,  but  these  were  made  also  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  cloakrooms ;  they  were  far  too  narrow,  and  the  hanging  of  cloaks  in  thum  was  J 
inconvenient  and  dangerous. 

But  even  at  the  beginning  the  Board  built  one  or  two  schools  which  lent  themselves 
to  the  typical  a^anjement^of  separate  classrooms  and  a  central  .hftU.     Of  these,  "  Ben 
"Tonson  "'^ower  Hamlets  N)^  and  Haverstock  Hill  (Marylebone  U),*  opened  in  1873  and, 
1874,  might  be  cited  as  instances.      At  the  same  time,   the  Board  recognised  the  ^ 
importance  of  Drawing,  and  the  necessity  of  securing  proper  facilities  for  it,  by  providing  V 
in  the  "  Rules  for  the  Planning  and  Fitting-up  of  Schools,"  which  were  approved  by  the  | 
Board  on  April  24th,  1872,  that  Drawing  classrooms  should  be  provided  in  the  schools. 
These,  however,  were  as  a  rule  not  very  convenient,  and  some  of  them,  as  at  Hawley- 
crescent  (Marylebone  L),^  were  subsequently  absorbed,  owing  to  the  pressure  for  school 
places  in  the  ordinary  accommodation  of  the  school. 

Soon  the  need  for  enabling  each  classroom  to  dismiss  its  scholars  without  passing 
through  other  rooms  suggested  the  planning  of  such  schools  as  Northey-street  (Tower 
Hamlets  P),*  with  a  small  central  area,  but  the  anxiety  to  be  economical  in  the  purchase 
of  land  led  to  the  acquisition  of  such  small  and  badly  shaped  and  lighted  sites  as 
prevented  the  adoption  of  any  general  pattern  of  school. 

The  latest  type  of  the  old-fashioned  school,  before  important  modifications  set  in, 
may  be  found  in  Hatfield-street  (Southwark  A),*  where  6  rooms  were  calculated  at 
9  square  feet  per  child  to  provide  for  352  scholars  in  a  department,  and  all  but  one 
opened  on  to  corridors  with  a  central  area.     This  school  was  opened  in  January,  1878. 


1  Plan  No.  1,  p.  60.  3  pj^n  No.  4,  p.  60.  ^  Plan  No.  6,  p.  60. 

2  Plan  No.  3,  p.  60.  *  Plan  No.  2,  p.  60. 
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WORKS. 

ri^^HE  chief  duties  of  the  Works  Committee  are  (a)  the  purchase  of  sites ;  {h)  the 
J[,  planning  and  erection  of  new  schools,  of  enlargements  of  schools,  of  centres  for 
various  purposes,  and  the  various  Offices  of  the  Board ;  {c)  the  improvement  of 
existing  schools ;  [d)  the  repair  and  maintenance,  inchiding  the  periodical  painting,  of 
the  buildings ;  {e)  the  supply  and  repair  of  furniture;  (/)  the  supply  of  fuel,  lighting, 
and  water ;  [g)  the  nomination  and  control  of  schoolkeepers  and  cleaners ;  (A)  the  letting 
of  the  schools  out  of  school  hours ;  (t)  the  provision  of  temporary  accommodation, 
when  required,  by  the  hire  of  buildings,  or  by  the  erection  of  iron  or  brick  structures  ; 
and  (j)  the  general  care  of  all  the  properties  of  the  Board. 

I. — Sites. 

Originally  the  selection  and  scheduling  of  sites  was  done  by  the  Works  Conmiittee. 
In  1891  these  duties  were  transferred  to  the  School  Accommodation  and  Attendance 
Committee,  and  since  that  date  the  position  of  new  sites  to  be  acquired  has  been 
determined  by  the  latter  Committee,  who  have  also  taken  the  necessary  steps  for  the 
scheduling  of  the  sites  to  be  acquired  under  compulsory  powers.  The  actual  purchase  of 
the  sites  (including  the  service  of  the  notices  to  treat  in  the  cases  of  scheduled  sites) 
is  effected  by  the  Works  Committee.  The  half-yearly  statement  prepared  by  the 
Finance  Committee  shows  that  the  total  expenditure  which  has  been  incurred  up 
to  September  29th,  1903,  upon  the  purchase  of  581  sites  for  permanent  day  schools 
amounts  to  £8,832,818,  together  with  the  sum  of  £522,192  for  costs;  and  that  the  total 
area  of  these  sites  is  about  21,502,562  square  feet,  or  about  493  acres,  giving  an  average 
area  of  40,494  square  feet  for  each  school.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  sites  of 
transferred  schools,  residential  schools,  &c. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  existence  of  the  Board,  very  small  sites  were  acquired.  Some 
of  them  were  exceptionally  small,  such  as  those  in  Buck*s-row  and  Chicksand-street,  in 
the  densely  crowded  district  of  Whitechapel ;  the  area  of  the  former  site,  as  originally 
scheduled  in  1872-3,  being  3,325  square  feet,  and  that  of  the  latter  8,040  square  feet. 
Later  on,  however,  the  Board  enlarged  these  sites  at  considerable  expense  so  as  to 
bring  the  playgrounds  more  into  conformity  with  what  was  felt  to  be  requisite. 

In  the  year  1894,  the  Works  Committee  decided  "  that  in  the  outskirts  of  London,  if 
vacant  land  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price,  the  I^and  Surveyor  be  instructed  to 
secure  two  acres  or  thereabouts  for  a  site."  As  an  illustration  of  the  areas  now  acquired, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  average  area  of  all  the  sites  for  new  schools  which  it 
was  originally  proposed  to  schedule  in  the  Session  1902-3,  including  some  sites  which 
were  necessarily  comparatively  small,  was  about  one  acre  and  a  quarter. 

II. — Planning  of  Schools. 

When  the  London  School  Board  bc^an  their  building  work,  and  before  they 
appointed  an  architect  of  their  own  for  the  purpose,  in  consequence  of  the  urgent 
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need  of  school  accommodation,  the  planning  and  erection  of  the  first  thirty  schools 
was  entrusted  to  various  architects.  These  schools,  although  in  some  cases  built 
by  architects  of  considerable  reputation,  and  though  sometimes  handsome  in  elevation, 
were  ill-adapted  to  teaching,  partly  because  of  the  fact  that  there  was  very  little 
professional  knowledge  ot  the  requirements  of  a  good  school,  and  partly  because 
there  was  a  very  meagre  code  of  the  then  Education  Department,  the  building 
rules  being  of  a  most  elementary  description,  and  such  rules  and  illustrations  as 
existed  tending  rather  to  encourage  defects  than  to  stimulate  improvement.  The  stair- 
cases were  long,  steep,  narrow,  and  ill-lighted.  Cloakrooms  were  either  insuflScient  or 
altogether  absent.  The  classrooms  were  of  unsuitable  sizes ;  the  lighting  was  bad,  being 
chiefly  from  the  backs  of  the  scholars.  Most  of  the  rooms  were  passages,  and,  in  addition, 
the  sites  were  so  small  that  the  playgrounds  were  very  insufficient.  A  great  many  of 
these  earlier  schools  have  since  been  improved,  halls  added,  new  staircases  of  a  modem 
type  built,  and  the  schools  properly  equipped  with  cloakrooms,  lavatories,  teachers 
rooms,  &c.  After  the  Board  appointed  theur  own  architect,  the  earlier  schools  built  by 
him  showed  no  marked  departure  in  planning  from  the  previous  type,  but  gradually  a 
certain  improvement  was  eti'ected.  But  the  dominant  idea  was  still  that  of  a  schoolroom 
holding  several  classes,  supplemented  by  a  moderate  number  of  classrooms.  Corridors 
for  reaching  the  end  rooms  were  introduced,  but  these  were  made  also  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  cloakrooms ;  they  were  far  too  narrow,  and  the  hanging  of  cloaks  in  thum  was  J 
inconvenient  and  dangerous. 

But  even  at  the  beginning  the  Board  built  one  or  two  schools  which  lent  themselves 
to  the  typical  arrangement  of  separate  classrooms  and  a  central  hg-ll.     Of  these,  "Ben 
^onson  '^^ower  Hamlets^ N)^  and  Haverstock  Hill  (Marylebone  U),*  opened  in  1873  and, 
1874,  might  be  cited  as  instances.      At  the  same  time,   the  Board  recognised  the  \ 
importance  of  Drawing,  and  the  necessity  of  securing  proper  facilities  for  it,  by  providing  / 
in  the  "  Rules  for  the  Planning  and  Fitting-up  of  Schook,"  which  were  approved  by  the  | 
Board  on  April  24th,  1872,  that  Drawing  classrooms  should  be  provided  in  the  schools. 
These,  however,  were  as  a  rule  not  very  convenient,  and  some  of  them,  as  at  Hawley- 
crescent  (Marylebone  L),*  were  subsequently  absorbed,  owing  to  the  pressure  for  school 
places  in  the  ordinary  accommodation  of  the  school. 

Soon  the  need  for  enabling  each  classroom  to  dismiss  its  scholars  without  passing 
through  other  rooms  suggested  the  planning  of  such  schools  as  Northey-street  (Tower 
Hamlets  P),*  with  a  small  central  area,  but  the  anxiety  to  be  economical  in  the  purchase 
of  land  led  to  the  acquisition  of  such  small  and  badly  shaped  and  lighted  sites  as 
prevented  the  adoption  of  any  general  pattern  of  school. 

The  latest  type  of  the  old-fashioned  school,  before  important  modifications  set  in, 
may  be  found  in  Hatfield-street  (Southwark  A),*  where  6  rooms  were  calculated  at 
9  square  feet  per  child  to  provide  for  352  scholars  in  a  department,  and  all  but  one 
opened  on  to  corridors  with  a  central  area.    This  school  was  opened  in  January,  1878. 


1  Plan  No.  1,  p.  60.  3  PJan  No.  4,  p.  60.  ^  Plan  No.  6,  p.  60. 

2  Plan  No.  3,  p.  60.  *  Plan  No.  2,  p.  60. 
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/  )*•  At  about  this  time,  the  Board  adopted  the  policy  of  planning  their  schools  with 
separate  classrooms  with  the  unit  of_60  scholars,  the  Code  then  allowing  80  to  a 
certificated  teacher ;  and  the  earliest  schools  built  on  this  plan  were  opened  in  1879. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  GiUespie-road  (Finsbury  AZ*)^ ;  Grafton  road  (Finsbury 
BB^)';  Church-street,  Kennington  (West  Lambeth  O)';  Haggerston-road  (Hackney  H)*; 
and  Berger-road  (Hackney  U)*.  At  this  time,  also,  the  Education  Department,  which 
had  previously  acquiesced  in  the  reckoning  of  the  accommodation  in  Senior  departments 
at  9  sq.  ft.  per  child,  insisted  on  10  ft.,  and  after  a  protracted  correspondence,  the  School 
Board  gave  way  on  some  allowances  being  made  to  them  in  respect  of  the  loans ;  for  the 
Education  Department  were  at  the  same  time  pressing  for  a  reduction  of  cost. 

Among  the  last  schools  in  which  the  Senior  departments  were  reckoned  at  9  ft.  may  be 
mentioned  Berger-road  (Hackney  U),  opened  in  September,  1879,  where  the  class- 
rooms reckoned  for  60  will  only  hold  50  at  10  ft  per  scholar ;  and  Fleet-road  (Maryle- 
bone  AB)*,  opened  in  January,  1879 ;  where,  when  the  plans  were  submitted  showing 
rooms  20  ft.  wide,  the  Board  were  required  to  make  them  22  ft.  wide ;  but  each  classroom 
was  reckoned  for  72. 

From  this  time  classrooms  for  60,  with  a  minimum  superficial  area  of  10  sq.  ft.  per 
scholar  in  the  Senior  departments,  became  the  rule  in  school  planning.  The  experience, 
however,  of  the  Board,  in  their  few  schools  with  halls,  made  them  desire  more  room 
outside  the  classrooms,  and  the  attempts  to  accomplish  this  object  may  be  seen  in  some 
of  the  schools  already  mentioned. 

Thus  Church-street.  Kennington  (West  Lambeth  0),  opened  September,  1879,  has 
four  classrooms,  two  on  each  side  of  a  central  corridor  about  9  ft.  9  in.  wide.  This  type 
was  further  adopted  in  Bath-street  (Finsbury  X)^  (corridor  19  ft.  wide)  opened  August, 
1880,  where,  nevertheless,  the  corridor  was  spoilt  by  being  half  the  height  of  the  class- 
rooms, the  mezzanine  being  utilised  for  cloakrooms ;  and  a  similar  plan  was  adopted  in 
Cator-street  (East  Lambeth  R)®  (corridor  19  ft.  wide)  opened  in  1881.  In  these  cases 
the  mezzanine  floors  have  been,  or  are  about  to  be  removed,  and  external  cloakrooms 
built,  the  corridor  giving  a  fair  substitute  for  a  central  hall.  Another  attempt  was  made 
to  get  a  hall  on  the  ground  floor  by  an  expansion  of  the  Hatfield-street  ^Southwark  A)' 
type.  This  led  to  such  schools  as  Haggerston-road  (Hackney  H)^^  opened  August,  1879, 
Brackenbury-road  (Chelsea  V^)",  opened  December,  1879,  both  of  which  were  planned 
for  future  enlargement,  and  Somerford-street  (Hackney  T^)^',  opened  in  January,  J  881. 
A  somewhat  improved  type  of  this  school  may  be  found  in  Sidney- road  (Hackney  L^)^^ 
opened  November,  1882,  Credon-road  (East  Lambeth  N/*,  opened  October,  1882, 
Crampton-stree!;  (East  Lambeth  D)^*,  opened  April,  1883,  and  Heber-road  (East  Lambeth 
AE)^*,  opened  April,  1883.     But  these  schools,  also,  were  not  satisfactory. 


1  Plan  Nr.  10,  p.  61.  ^  Plan  No.  19,  p.  62.  ^^  Plan  No.  21,  p.  64. 

2  Plan  No.  13.  p.  63.  s  pi^^  j^o.  18,  p.  62.  "  Pl«n  No.  22,  p.  63. 
5  Plan  No.  14,  p.  63.  »  Plan  No.  6.  p.  60.  «  Plan  No.  23,  p.  64. 

*  Plan  No.  12,  p.  61.  ^o  PUn  No.  12,  p.  61.  >«  Plan  No.  24,  p.  64. 

*  Plan  No.  11,  p.  62.  »  Plan  No.  15,  p.  6.3. 
«  Plan  No.  9,  p.  61.  "  Plan  No.  17,  p.  62. 
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About  this  time  there  was  a  slight  departure  from  the  unit  of  60  for  a  classroom,  and 
one  or  two  larger  rooms  were  provided  to  each  department,  as  at  Compton-street 
(Finsbury  S)\  opened  November,  1881,  where  in  a  school  of  the  Bath-street  type  two 
classrooms  were  built  for  90  each.  A  classroom  for  90  was  also  provided  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Gifford-street  (Finsbury  T),*  opened  September,  1879. 

In  order  to  combine  teaching  with  the  occasional  use  of  a  large  room  for  collective 
purposes,  two  types  were  now  tried ;  one  the  Mansford-street  (Hackney  S)'  and  Mina-road 
(East  Lambeth  K)*  type,  of  which  four  schools  were  built.  Here  there  were  large  halls 
available  for  infants  and  for  boys,  but  each  of  them  were  occupied  permanently  by  two 
classes  and  the  corresponding  rooms  for  the  girls  were  supplied  on  a  separate  floor  over 
the  hall.  This  type,  though  providing  two  handsome  rooms,  was  not  serviceable  for 
teaching  or  for  assembling  the  children.  These  schools  are  being  improved  by  the  halls 
being  freed  from  the  classes  and  used  for  their  special  purpose.  The  other  type  was  that 
of  King  and  Queen-street  (East  Lambeth  B)*  of  which  six  schools  were  built  In 
these  the  wide  corridor  which  grew  out  of  the  Bath- street  type  was  retained,  but  two 
classrooms  were  placed  across  one  end,  and  in  the  top  floor  these  rooms,  about  80  ft. 
wide,  extended  over  the  staircases  of  the  lower  floor. 

Still,  these  expedients  did  not  solve  the  difficulty,  and  the  next  two  schools  to  be 
mentioned  are  St.  John*s-road  (Hackney  Y^)*,  and  "  Latchmere"  School  (West  Lambeth 
BI)^  opened  October,  1883.  In  the  former  case  there  is  an  inner  hall  for  the  infants,  and 
one  over  it  for  the  girls ;  but  the  boys  have  a  corridor  running  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
girls'  hall.  These  halls  were  much  too  dark  on  the  lower  floor,  and  there  was  the  further 
inconvenience  that  one  department  had  no  hall.  In  the  case  of  the  ''  Latchmere " 
School,  the  halls  of  the  infants  and  the  boys  were  well  lighted,  and  the  girls  com- 
municated by  a  corridor;  but  this  also  was  inconvenient.  The  first  three- storey  school 
planned  with  halls  for  all  three  departments  was  Betts-street  (Tower  Hamlets  E)®,  opened 
in  September,  1884.  In  the  same  year  the  Carlton-road  School  (Marylebone  U)®  was 
opened  in  February,  with  three  halls ;  but,  in  that  case,  to  save  expense,  each  hall  was 
reckoned  for  a  class. 

in  1885732  schools  were  opened,  and  nearly  all  of  them  had  halls,  or  were  so  planned 
that  halls  could  be  easily  added  \iith  the  enlargement.  In  one  case,  at  the  "  Alma  " 
School  (Southwark  \f^  a  class  was  put  in  the  halls  to  enable  the  cost  of  the  school  to  be 
covered  by  the  loan,  as  in  tlie  case  of  CJarlton-road  School,  mentioned  above. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1891  that  the  Education  Department  so  far  acknowledged 
the  desirableness  of  a  hall  in  a  school  as  to  grant  a  special  loan  for  the  purpose 
for  every  school.  Previously  to  this  date  the  hall,  when  provided,  had  to  be  included 
within  the  loan  limit  of  £10  per  child  accommodated,  unless  an  allowance  was  specially 
made.    Consequently   the  cost  was  nearly  always  prohibitive,  unless  the    hall  was 


>  Plan  No.  20,  p.  62.  «  Plan  No.  27,  p.  64.  »  PUn  No.  30,  p.  65. 

«  Plan  No.  16,  p.  62.  •  Plan  No.  29,  p.  63.  "  Plan  No.  34,  p.  66. 

3  Plan.  No.  26,  p.  63.  ^  Plan  No.  28,  p.  63. 

«  Plan  No.  25,  p.  63.  »  Plan  No.  33,  p.  66, 
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reckoned  in  the  accommodation,  or  planned  of  such  restricted  dimensions  as  to  be 
more  of  a  corridor  than  a  hall.  Since  the  Department  allowed  a  loan  of  £1  per  foot 
floor  space  for  the  halls,  the  Board  have  been  able  to  provide  them  in  every  new  school. 

In  1 883  the  Board  began  to  be  more  careful  of  left  lighting,  and  to  secure  this  object, 
planned  square  classrooms  for  60  children  with  five  rows  of  dual  desks,  arranged  six  deep, 
as  an  improvement  on  the  former  sized  classroom  -  viz.,  29  ft.  4  in.  by  22  ft.  This  arrange- 
ment was  objected  to  by  the  Education  Department,  on  the  ground  that  desks  should  not 
be  more  than  five  deep ;  but  the  Board  adhered  to  their  plans,  which  were  tacitly  and 
continuously  accepted.  Among-  the  earlier  schools  having  square  rooms  for  60  may  be 
mentioned  Deptford  Park  (Greenwich  A^),^  and  Lombard- wall  (Greenwich  F),'  both  of 
which  were  opened  in  October,  1884.  From  this  time  the  progress  of  school  planning 
has  been  continuous,  and  with  no  very  important  changes.  The  Board  found  that  the 
square  room  for  60  children  was  hardly  sufHciently  lighted  at  the  point  furthest  from  the 
windows ;  they  therefore  introduced  rooms  for  56  children  seated  seven  rows  deep,  with 
eight  in  a  row.  These  rooms  were  first  introduced  in  the  enlargement  of  Westville-road 
(Chelsea  AF),^  opened  1890-1.  The  Board  of  Education  raised  some  objection  to  this 
arrangement,  on  the  score  of  the  seats  being  seven  deep,  but  on  its  being  shown  that  it 
worked  well,  their  objections  were  withdrawn. 

In  1891,  the  Board,  which  had  for  several  years  neglected  the  Besolution  as  to  the 
provision  of  Drawing  classrooms,  determined  to  give  efi'ect  to  it,  and  many  spacious  and 
convenient  rooms  have  been  built  for  this  purpose  over  the  halls.  Lately  the  Board  of 
Education  have  objected  to  the  size  of  these  rooms,  and  they  are  now  divided — half  for 
drawing,  half  for  practical  science :  the  new  code  limiting  their  area  to  600  superficial 
feet  in  each  case. 

On  July  4th,  1901,  the  Board  determined  that,  in  order  that  no  class  should  exceed 
50  usually  present,  or  60  on  the  roll,  in  new  schools,  the  rooms  be,  a^  a  rule,  planned 
for  40,  48,  50 ;  and  that  not  more  than  one  or  two  rooms  be  planned  for  56  or  60. 
\  \  The  new  rules  of  planning  recently  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  limiting  the  size 

of  departments  have  hampered  the  action  of  the  School  lioard,  especially  in  cases  where 
their  existing  schools  were  planned  for  enlargement,  where  the  glazed  bricks  for  future 
staircases  were  already  built  into  the  walls,  and  where,  as  in  some  cases,  the  foundations 
of  the  new  rooms  had  been  put  in  up  to  the  damp  course.  In  all  cases  school  planning 
must  follow  and  be  dependent  upon  school  organisation.  Questions  as  to  the  provision 
of  Mixed  schools,  or  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  as  to  the  size  of  schools, 
are  pre-eminently  questions  of  school  management 

The  new  rules  of  planning  requiring  schools,  as  a  rule,  to  be  of  not  more  than  two 
storeys  and,  preferably,  all  of  one  storey,  compelled  the  Board  to  examine  carefully  their 
system  of  planning,  which,  owing  to  most  of  the  schools  being  built  in  the  heart  of 
London,  has  been  predominantly  one  of  three-storey  buildings.  Careful  examination  of 
the  relative  cost  establishes  the  fact  that  two-storey  and  one-storey  buildings  are  cheaper 
to  build,  cceteris  paribuSy  than  three-storey  schools ;  and,  as  undoubtedly  the  former  are 

1  Plan  No.  32,  p.  65.  «  Plan  No.  31,  p.  66.  s  Plan  No.  35,  p.  66. 
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more  convenient  for  teaching  purposes,  schools  in  the  future  should  be  placed,  as  far 
as  possible,  on  the  ground  floor,  except  where  the  smallness  of  the  site  compels  the 
erection  of  three-storey  buildings. 

Another  item  in  the  cost  of  schools  is  the  amount  of  decorative  detail  put  into  them. 
The  policy  of  the  School  Board  has  almost  always  been  to  give  these  buildings,  as  public 
buildings,  some  dignity  of  appearanqe,  and  make  them  ornaments  rather  than  disfigure- 
ments to  the  neighbourhoods  in  which  they  are  erected.  Where,  in  a  few  cases,  striving 
after  the  sternest  economy  has  led  to  very  plain  buildings  being  erected,  as  in  the  case  of 
Trundley's-road  (Greenwich  A^)  {see  elevation  and  plan  post,  p.  67),  Enfield-road 
(Hackney  G)  EUerslie-road  (Chelsea  AE)  and  others,  the  resentment  of  those 
who  contrasted  the  appearance  of  these  with  other  schools  in  the  neighbourhood 
has  led  to  a  reversion  to  the  more  dignified  type.  It  was  found  that  the  difference  of 
cost  between  bare  utilitarianism  and  buildings  designed  in  some  sort  of  style  and  with 
regard  for  materials  and  colour,  was  rather  less  than  5  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  this 
ornamental  appearance  may  be  secured  either  by  richness  of  detail  or  by  a  dignified 
grouping  of  masses ;  and  sometimes  the  Board  have  put  into  their  buildings  a  greater 
amount  of  decorative  work  than  they  were  prepared  to  continue  after  fuller  experience 
of  the  cost.  Thus,  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Board,  in  the  case  of  such  schools  as 
Blackheath-road  (Greenwich  M),  Gillespie-road  (Finsbury  AZ^),  Barrett-street  (Maryle- 
bone  E),  Whitfield  street  (Marylebone  D),  with  no  halls,  and  narrow  corridors,  and  but 
little  real  convenience  for  teaching,  the  character  of  the  elevation  led  to  a  considerable 
cost.  The  Board  therefore  fell  back  upon  simpler  elevations,  and  sought  to  obtain  a 
good  result  by  the  treatment  of  mass  rather  than  by  ornamentation  of  detail.  In  some 
cases,  no  doubt,  where  a  school  has  been  built  in  a  prominent  position,  the  Board 
indulged  more  freely  in  ornament,  such  as  in  the  "Oliver  Goldsmith"  School  (East 
Lambeth  Q),  in  which  case  the  Camber  well  Vestrj'  (now  the  Borough  Council  of  Camber- 
well)  appealed  to  the  Board  to  put  up  a  building  in  harmony  with  the  importance  of  the 
thoroughfare;  and  a  considerable  number  of  schools  about  this  period— e.g.  Fulham 
Palace-road  (Chelsea  T^)  {see  elevation  and  plan  post,  pp.  70,  71),  North  wold- 
road  (Hackuey  B^)  and  Mansfield-road  (Marylebone  AB)  were  erected,  the  effect 
of  which  was  undoubtedly  very  handsome,  but  the  cost  of  the  material  used,  especially 
where  a  considerable  amount  of  terra-cotta  was  provided,  proved  too  great  an  addition 
to  the  necessary   cost   of  the  school  for  the  Board   to  pursue  this  type  further. 

The  later  schools  of  the  Board,  therefore,  have  been  designed  more  cheaply,  and  yet, 
as  the  Board  consider,  not  without  reasonable  attractiveness  (see  elevation  and  plan 
of  "  Peterborough  "  School,  post,  pp.  G8,  69^. 

Undoubtedly,  with  the  building  of  ground-floor  schools  (see  plctnpost,  p.  72^,  there  \ 
will  be  less  opportunity  for  elaborate  treatment  and  architectural  eflect  than  in  the  case 
of  buildings  which  tower  in  the  poorer  parts  of  London.  It  is  the  policy,  however,  of 
the  Board,  while  studying,  in  the  first  instance,  suitable  arrangements  for  teaching, 
not  to  set  aside  the  dignity  and  attractiveness  of  buildings,  which  the  Board  have 
always  felt  should  be  a  contrast  to  their  poor  surroundings. 
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The  particulars  of  the  cost,  &c.,  of  the  schools  mentioned  above  are  given  on 
pages  58  and  59. 

In  1892,  the  Board  were  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
obtain  any  fresh  ideas  in  the  planning  of  their  schools  from  outside  architects,  and 
empowered  the  Committee  to  invite  architects  to  compete,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  for  the  planning  of  a  school  for  1,200 
children,  capable  of  being  erected  on  any  ordinary  site  purchased  by  the  Board.  The 
President  of  the  Institute  was  appointed  as  assessor  to  advise  the  Committee,  and  to 
draw  up  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  competition.  The  Board  further  decided 
that  three  premiums  of  £1 50,  £100,  and  £50  respectively,  should  be  awarded,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  assessor,  to  the  architects  whose  plans  were  most  successful. 

The  site  finally  selected  was  a  vacant  piece  of  ground  in  Fulham  Palace-road,  and 
the  competition,  besides  being  advertised  in  the  daily  and  trade  journals,  was  specially 
brought  to  the  notice  of  a  large  number  of  architects  by  an  intimation  sent  through  the 
post.  One  hundred  and  twelve  architects  applied  for  the  instructions,  61  of  whom  sent 
in  designs  which  were  afterwards  publicly  exhibited  in  the  upper  hall  of  the  Hugh 
Myddelton  School,  Clerkenwell. 

The  result  of  the  competition  was  that  the  assessor,  Mr.  Mac  Vicar  Anderson,  reported 
that  it  had  not  produced  a  novel  treatment  in  respect  of  plan  that  had  been  deemed 
worthy  of  approval;  and  on  April  26th,  1894,  a  report  was  submitted  by  the  Committee 
to  the  Board  stating  that  it  was  gratifyinj(,  as  a  result,  to  find  that  the  schools  of  the 
Board  had  not  only  been  erected  upon  what  may  be  fairly  considered  the  most  approved 
plans,  but  that  the  cost  appeared  to  be  as  moderate  as  seemed  possible,  judging  from  the 
.  estimates  forwarded  by  the  various  competitors  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  schools  if 
erected  according  to  their  designs. 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  number  of  new  schools  opened  each  year ; 
and  also  the  number  of  those  which  have  been  materially  improved.  In  some  cases  this 
improvement  has  been  effected  in  connection  with  an  enlargement  of  the  school ;  in 
other  cases,  the  accommodation  of  the  existing  school  has  been  reduced  as  a  consequence 
of  the  improvement. 
r  The  original  "Rules  for  the  Planning  and  Fitting- up  of  Schools"  which  were 
;  approved  by  the  Board  on  April  24th,  1872,  and  which  were  in  operation  when  the 
earlier  schools  of  the  Board  were  built,  will  be  found  on  pages  73  to  77.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  that  these  rules  were  not  steadily  acted  upon,  and  that  many  of  them 
speedily  fell  into  desuetude. 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  New  Schools  Opened  during  each  Year 


Tear  in  which  Sobools 
wore  opened. 

(a) 

Namber  ox  Sohoole 

opened. 

ib) 

Number  of  Schoolfl 

incladed  in  Colamn 

{a)  which  have  sinoa 

been  materially 

improred. 

ie) 

Number  of  SchooU 

included  in  Column 

(a)  where  halli  hare 

aleo  been  added. 

Kumber  of  SchooU 

in  Column  (a)  not 

needing  Halla. 

1873 

16 

5 

3 

I 

1874 

49 

36 

31 

1 

1875 

28 

13 

12 

•  • 

1876 

30 

10 

10 

1 

1877 

35 

16 

15 

«  • 

1878 

13 

3 

2 

•  • 

1879 

20 

6 

6 

3 

1880 

12 

2 

2 

a  • 

1881 

25 

11 

11 

3 

1882 

17 

3 

3 

•  • 

1883 

15 

2 

2 

•  • 

1884 

19 

9 

8 

6 

<>1885 

32 

— 

<>1886 

16 

115 

104 

15 

1887 

15 

saak 

«BM 

-^ 

1888 

6 

1889 

3 

1890 

4 

1891 

4 

1892 

6 

1893 

17 

1894 

10 

1895 

2 

1896 

10 

1897 

9 

1898 

10 

1899 

9 

1900 

9 

1901 

10 

1902 

6 

1903 

13 

469 

^  Of  the  scbools  opened  ia  1885,  foar  are  in  need  of  improvement  and  also  one  of  those 
opened  in  1886. 


III. — School  Accommodation  in  the  Course  of  Provision. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  accommodation  which  was  in  course  ot  provision 
on  March  25th,  1904  :— 

27  New  Schools  were  in  course  of  erection,  or  tenders  had  been  accepted,  providing  accommodation 

for  24,863  children. 
16  Enlargements  were  in  conrae  of  erection,  providing  accommodation  for  4,720  children. 
29  Additional  sites  for  new  schools  had  been  or  were  being  purchased.      The  schools  to  be  erected  on 

20  of  these  sites  will  provide  accommodation  for  15,950  children. 
In  the  case  of  the  remaining  9    sites  the  accommodation  to  be  provided  has  not  yet  been 

determined. 
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10  Sites  for  new  schools  bad  been  scbednled  in  tbe  Session  1903-4.    Tbe  schools  to  be  erected  on  5 
of  these  sites  will  provide  accommodation  for  3,900  children. 

In  the  case  of  tbe  remainiog  5  sites  the  accommodation  to  be  provided  has  not  jet  been 
determined. 
13  Enlargements  of  schools  had  been  sanctioned    by    the  Board,  or  the    Board  of  Education, 
for  which  tenders  had  not  been  accepted,  providing  accomodation  for  3,785  children. 
The  Boird,  or  the  Board  of  EklncatioD,  had  aUo  sanctioned  the  provision  of  sites  in  10  districts, 
but  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken  in  regard  to  purchase.     The  schools  to  be  erected  on  G  of 
these  sites  will  provide  accommodation  for  4,100  children* 
In  the  case  of  the  remainiog  4  sites  the  accommodation  to  be  provided  has  not  yet    been 
determined. 

IV.— Special  Rooms. 

In  addition  to  Drawing  classrooms,  the  Board  have,  of  late  years,  provided  a  large 
number  of  additional  rooms  to  supplement  the  ordinary  instruction  given  in  the  class- 
rooms of  a  school. 

Cookery  Oentres. — The  first  Cookery  centre  was  built  by  the  Board  at  Stephen-street, 
Lisson-grove,  and  was  opened  on  November  11th,  1878.  The  earlier  Cookery  centres 
were  built  comparatively  cheaply,  and  were  so  small  that  the  Board  have  since 
had  to  reduce  the  number  taught  in  them,  a  course  which  entails  greater  cost  in  teaching 
than  is  saved  in  the  first  cost  of  erection. 

There  are  now  183  Cookery  centres  in  operation. 

Laundry  Centres. — The  introduction  of  Laundry  teaching  led  to  the  erection  of  the 

first  Laundry  centre  at  WilKam-street,  Hammersmith,  in  1890.     There  are  now  142 

Laundry  centres  in  operation. 

(^  »  Housewifery  Centres, — When  Housewifery  teaching  was  first  introduced,  it  was  in  the 

A  nature  of  an  experiment  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  the  City  Guilds.     In  connection  with 

^1  the  school  in  William-street,  Hammersmith,  a  house  was  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and 

%  \  was  opened  on  February  4th,  1901.     Since  then,  additional  Housewifery  centres  have 

been  provided,  either  by  the  erection  of  new  premises  or  by  the  adaptation  of  existing 

premises ;  and  there  are  now  31  such  centres  in  operation. 

Plans  of  the  Domestic  Economy  School  which  has  been  erected  in  connection  with  the 
"  Paragon "  School,  New  Kent-road,  containing  Cookery  centre.  Laundry  centre,  and 
also  a  Housewifery  centre,  are  given  on  page  05. 

Mamuai  Training  Centres. — In  1885  the  Board,  being  desirous  of  making  an 
experiment  in  some  school  in  the  instruction  of  boys  in  the  use  of  tools,  commenced 
a  class  in  the  Beethoven-street  School,  Queen's  Park  Estate,  a  shed  being  erected  for 
that  purpose  in  a  corner  of  the  playground.  The  subject  of  Manual  Instruction  was 
recognised  by  the  Education  Department  in  the  Code  of  1 890.  At  one  time  considerable 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Board  to  build  these  centres  cheaply,  the 
Education  Department  of  the  time  being  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  erected  as 
"  workshops."  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  centres  were  so  cold  and  the  incon- 
venience of  working  in  them  was  so  great  that  it  was  necessary  to  improve  them  at  some 
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expense  to  the  Board ;  and  they  are  now  built  more  as  classrooms  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching.     There  are,  at  the  present  time,  187  Manual  Training  centres  in  operation. 

Metalworlc  Centres, — The  first  Metalwork  centre  was  provided  at  Thomas-street, 
Limehouse,  in  1895.  and  there  are  now  eight  such  centres  in  operation. 

Laboratories, — The  first  laboratory  provided  was  that  in  connection  with  the  Plum- 
stead-road  School,  in  1885.  This  laboratory  was  of  a  very  imperfect  kind,  and  was 
erected  in  the  playground.  The  Board  subsequently  found  it  convenient  to  incorporate 
these  rooms  in  the  plans  of  the  schools. 

V. — Pupil  Teachers'  Schools. 

When  it  was  first  determined,  in  1880,  that  Pupil  Teachers  should  be  instructed  in 
the  day-time  at  suitable  centres,  the  Board,  after  opening  some  centres  in  temporary 
premises,  proceeded  to  provide  permanent  buildings  in  some  of  the  districts.  The  earliest 
of  these  centres,  viz.  the  "  Stepney "  Centre,  erected  on  the  Trafalgar-square  site, 
Stepney,  was  provided  on  the  fourth  storey  of  the  school  building,  and  was  opened  in 
1885. 

The  "  Deptford  "  Centre,  in  Clyde-street,  was  opened  in  1 886,  being  provided  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  building ;  the  "  Chelsea  "  Centre,  in  William-street,  Hammersmith, 
was  opened  in  1887,  being  built  over  the  Infants*  school ;  and  the  "  Mile  End  "  Centre, 
in  Essex-street,  Mile  End  Old  Town,  in  1888,  the  Board  adapting  the  Junior  Mixed 
school  for  this  purpose. 

The  Board,  however,  found  these  buildings  inadequate,  and  proceeded  to  build  centres 
of  a  better  type.  The  "  Hackney"  Centre,  in  Tottenham-road,  was  opened  in  1887,  and 
the  "  Stockwell "  Centre,  in  Hackford-road,  in  1888 ;  the  "  Peckham  "  Centre,  in  Summer- 
avenue,  in  1888  ;  the  "  Battersea "  Centre,  in  Amies-street,  Lavender-hill,  in  1892;  the 
"  South wark  "  Centre,  at  the  "  Alma  "  School,  and  the  '*  Woolwich  "  Centre,  at  the  Maxey- 
road  School,  in  1894;  and  the  "Marylebone"  Centre,  at  the  Burghley-road  School 
in  1895. 

The  last  completed  Pupil  Teachers'  school  erected  by  the  Board  was  that  in  Offbrd- 
road,  Bamsbury,  a  plan  of  which  is  given  on  page  64  (No.  41).  The  Board  then 
proceeded  to  build  the  Hilldrop-road  Centre,  Camden-road,  on  similar  lines,  when,  to 
their  surprise,  although  the  Board  of  Education  had  from  time  to  time  sanctioned  the 
scheduling  of  various  sites  for  Pupil  Teachers*  centres,  and  had  co  operated  with  the 
School  Board  in  the  provision  of  the  schools,  it  was  discovered  that  the  instruction  of 
Pupil  Teachers,  whom  the  Board  were  required  to  teach,  was  an  illegal  act. 

VI. — Cost  of  Schools. 

The  schools  erected  by  the  Board  during  the  first  few  years  of  their  existence  were, 
for  various  reasons,  built  at  much  less  cost  than  those  erected  in  later  years.  The 
accommodation  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  departments  was  then  calculated  on  the  9  square 
feet  basis,  and  that  of  the  Infants'  department  on  the  8  square  feet  basis ;  a  Drawing 
classroom  was  usually  provided,  but  no  other  special  rooms  ;  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
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there  were  no  halls ;  the  rooms  were  not  sub-divided  to  the  same  extent  as  at  present, 
and  were  to  a  large  extent  used  as  passages ;  the  staircases,  judged  by  present  require- 
ments, were  very  insufficient ;  the  cloaks  were  hung  m  narrow  passages,  which  were 
neither  properly  lighted,  ventilated,  nor  warmed  ;  the  drainage  and  sanitation  were  much 
below  the  standard  at  present  required ;  and  the  entire  equipment  of  the  schools  was 
inferior  to  that  now  insisted  upon.  GraduaUy  the  Board  became  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  improving  these  conditions ;  a  larger  superficial  area  was  allowed  to  each  child ;  smaller 
classrooms  were  provided ;  and  also  rooms  for  head  and  assistant  teachers ;  more  and 
better  staircase  accommodation ;  more  liberal  provision  of  cloakrooms  and  lavatories ; 
improved  drainage  and  sanitation ;  and  better  provision  for  the  warming  and  ventilating 
of  the  schools. 

At  first  many  of  these  improvements  were  required  to  be  included  within  the 
ordinary  limits  of  the  loan  allowed  by  the  Education  Department.  As,  however,  the  cost 
of  the  schools  was  thereby  considerably  increased,  the  Education  Department  consented 
to  make  special  allowances  in  the  loan  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  haUs  and  the  special 
rooms  provided. 

In  the  year  1889,  as  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Works  Department,  more  stringent  regulations  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
building- work  were  introduced ;  a  wages  clause  was  inserted  in  the  form  of  contract ; 
buildmg-work  was  largely  done  in  cement,  instead  of  mortar;  artificial  warming 
apparatus,  instead  of  open  fires,  was  generally  adopted ;  and  the  partial  use  of  glazed 
bricks  in  the  rooms  and  on  the  staircases  was  introduced.  These  alterations  considerably 
increased  the  cost  of  the  schools.  But  the  recent  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Education 
that  schools  should  be  built  preferably  on  one  floor,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  a 
school  building  should  not  be  on  more  than  two  floors,  has  tended  to  reduce  somewhat 
the  cost  of  the  schools,  rendering  uimecessary  expensive  staircases,  fire- resisting  floors, 
iron  girders,  and  thicker  walls. 

VII. — Improvement  of  Old  Schools. 

On  March  17th,  1898,  the  School  Management  Committee  submitted  to  the 
Board  a  memorandum,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board, 
proposing  a  scheme  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  older  schools  of  the  Board  by 
the  addition  of  halls,  &c.,  where  these  had  not  been  provided  in  the  first  instance. 

In  this  memorandum  it  was  suggested  that  a  sum  of  £100,000  should  be  set  apart 
each  year  for  the  improvement  of  these  schools,  and  that  lists  should  be  prepared  in 
which  the  schools  should  be  classed  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  need  for 
improvement.  The  memorandum  further  stated  that  there  were  in  all  175  schools 
without  halls,  which  should  sooner  or  later  be  dealt  with,  and  that  under  this  scheme 
they  could  be  taken  in  hand  gradually,  and  probably  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them  could 
be  improved  in  about  a  dozen  years. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  passed  by  the  Board : — 

1.  That  the  siiiii  of  £100,000  in  the  coming  year  be  aet  apart  on  loan  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
old  Bohoola,  and  that  the  Finanoe  Committed  be  instrueted  accordingly. 
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2.  That  the  School  Minagameafe  Committee  after  consaltiag  the  School  Accommodation  and 
Attendance  Committee  and  the  Works  Committee,  shall  determine  what  schools  shall  be  improved,  and, 
after  determining  the  litft  and  the  order  in  which  the  schools  shall  be  taken,  shall  report  the  list  to  the 
Board  for  information,  as  a  preliminary  to  asking  specific  sanction  of  the  Board,  before  any  individnal 
school  is  undertaken. 

3.  That  the  School  Management  Committee  shall  bear  in  mind  (a)  any  sanctioned  enlargement  of  a 
school ;  (6)  the  cost  of  the  improvement  of  the  school ;  and  (c)  the  urgent  need  of  improving  the  school 
from  the  point  of  view  of  teaching. 

After  consulting  with  the  above-mentioned  Committees,  and  also  with  the  Divisional 
Members,  the  School  Management  Committee  reported  to  the  Board  on  the  23rd  June, 
1898,  the  names  of  ten  schools  which  they  had  selected  for  improvement. 

On  July  17th,  1898,  and  subsequent  dates,  the  Board  decided  to  carry  out  similar 
improvements  to  a  second  list  of  26  schools,  and  on  the  December  14th,  1899,  to  a  third 
list  of  40  additional  schools.  On  other  dates,  by  various  special  votes  of  the  Board,  it 
was  agreed  to  add  27  other  schools  to  the  lists,  making  a  total  of  103  schools  to  be  thus 
improved. 

Since  1898,  a  provision  has  been  included  each  year  in  the  annual  loan  estimate  of 
such  a  sum  as  was  considered  suflScient  to  meet  the  cost  of  improvements  likely  to  be 
carried  out  during  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  carrying  out  these 
improvements  since  the  inception  of  the  scheme,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  expenditure 
to  which  the  Board  was  committed  for  this  purpose  by  the  acceptance  of  tenders  during 
each  year  since  March,  1898. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  actual 
amount  of  the  payments  made  during  each  of  the  specified  years : — 


DXTZSIOV  AVD  NaMX 

Dmteof 

tcoeptanoe  of 

Tender. 

Amonnt  of 

DlTMIOV  AVB  NAMB 

Date  of 

acceptance  of 

Tender. 

Amount  of 

ov  SoaooL. 

Teudcr  accepted. 

OV  School. 

Tender  accepted. 

Hackney, 

£ 

ffachiey. 

Granbrook-road 

23.2.99 

5,189 

Globe-terrace 

11.5.99 

1,694 

Nichol-Btreet 

9.2.99 

6,185 

Olga-street 

15.12.98 

18,245 

East  Lambeth. 

Harper-street 

19.10.99 

11,665 

Ea$t  Lambeth. 

Penrose-street 

16.11.99 

5,513 

Westmoreland-road 

22.12.98 

7,579 

Bookins ham-street ... 

11.5.99 

4,054 

Scarsdale-road 

19.10.99 

3,555 

West  Lambeth. 

Tennyson-street 

23.3.99 

15,987 

West  Lambeth. 

Gipffjr-road 

Holden-street 

27.7.99 

11,629 

MaryUhone. 

14.12.99 

11,930 

"The  Stanley"       ... 

14.7.98 

15,636 

SotUhujark. 

SauihuKirk. 

Lant-street 

7.12.99 

12,847 

Famcombe-street    ... 

20.10.98 

.^290 

0,6  »7V/ 

Year  ended  March 

25th,  1900, 

£82,887 

Tear  ended  March 

25th,  1899, 

£72,111 

1 

1 

1                          1 
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DlYISIOH  AID  KAin 
or  SCHOOL. 


Data  of 
tcoeptaoce  of 
I       Tender. 


I 


Amount  of 
Ttoder  accepted. 


Chelsea. 
Portobello-road       ...        26.7.00 

Hackney. 
Canal-roftd    31.5.00 

Ea8t  Lambeth. 

Canterbury  road      ...  7.3.01 

I 

West  Lambeth. 
WiD  Stanley-road     ...       15.11.00 

Soitthwark. 
Galleywall-road       ...        12.7.00 

Tower  Hamlets, 
Colliogwood -street ...        24.5.00 

Year  ended  March 


26th,  1901, 


Chelsea. 

Edinburgh- road       ...  28.3.01 

Park-waJk      [  31.10.01 

Saunders-road          ...  9.5.01 

Greenwich. 
Lucaa-Btreet 20.2.02 

East  Lambeth. 
Woods-road 4.7.01 

West  Lambeth. 
Stockwell-road         ...        25.7.01 
Wiostanley-road      ...       19.12.01 

MaryUbone. 
Princess-road  ...  6.2.02 


£ 
4,832 

13,756 
5,778 
9,888 

12,201 
3,072 


£49,527 


7,984 
11,329 
13,222 


12,400 


13,120 


12,229 

2,388 


1,814 


DIYISIOH  AND  NAn 

or  School. 


Date  of 

acceptance  of 

Tender. 


Amoatit  of 
Tender  accepted. 


Souihwark. 
Alexis-street... 
Weston-strcet 


14.11.01 
4.7.01 


12,188 
3,958 


Year  ended  March  '  25th,  1902,1  £90,082 

Fimbury.  '  ' 

Popbam-road 


Hackney. 
Bonner-atreet 

East  Lambeth. 
Boondary-laue 

Marylebone. 
Netley-street 

Tower  Hamlets. 
Nortbey -street 


24.7.02 


16.10.02 


10.7.02 


5.3.03 


30.10.02 


6,633 


2,494 


14,287 


3,760 


8,757 


Year  ended  March  25th,  1908,  |  £85,981 


Greenwich, 

Cal  vert-road 

Creek-road 

Hackney. 
Turin-street 

East  Lambeth. 

Flint-street 

Mina-roud     , 

West  Lambeth.       i 
Salter's  Hill I 

Toioer  Hamlets.      \ 
Dalgleisb-street 


1.10.03 
1.10.03 


15.10.03 


29.10.03 
12.11.03 


1.10.03 


2.4.03 


1,649 
2,617 


1,246 


11,770 
t3,149 


t3,352 


6,379 


From  26.8.08 1  to  31.12.08,1  £29,811 


t  Approximate  coet  only  as  sapplied  by  Arcbiteot.  The  improyements  were  included  in  the  Tender 
amounting  to  £15,739  for  building  new  Higber  Grade  Scbool  and  Manual  Training  Centre. 

X  Appioximate  cost  only  as  supplied  by  Arobitect.  The  improyementH  were  inoluded  in  the  Tender 
amounting  to  £12,988  for  Enlarg^ement  of  School  by  372  places. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  up  to  December  31st,  1903,  tenders  had  been 
accepted  for  improving  43  schools.  In  35  of  these  cases,  the  work  has  already  been 
completed. 

It  should  be  added  that  this  table  includes  three  schools  (viz.,  those  in  Olga-street 


Tennyson-street,  and  Medburn-street,  now  known  as  "  The  Stanley  "  school)  the  improve- 
ment of  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Board  before  the  above-mentioned  general 
scheme  was  adopted. 

In  the  following  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  abandon  the  proposed  improvements, 
owing  to  objections  which  have  been  raised  by  the  Education  Department  generally  on 
the  ground  of  cost : — 

Chelsea. — Middle-row ;  Star-lane  ;  Everington-street. 

Finsbury. — Gillespie-road ;  Pooles-park  ;  Shepperton-road ;  Vittoria-place. 

Greenwich. — Nynehead-street ;  "Slade";  Union-street;  Vicarage-road. 

Hackney. — Pritchards-road ;  Tottenham-road. 

West  Lambeth. — "  Springfield  " ;  Gideon-road. 

Marylebone. — "  The  Stanley,"  late  Medburn-street,  Junior  Girls. 

Tower  Hamlets. — Dempsey-street ;  Cayley-street. 

Westminster. — "  Pulteney." 

In  addition  to  the  above  schools,  improvements  have  been  carried  out  at  a  number 
of  other  schools  in  connection  with  an  enlargement  of  the  school  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Apart  from  the  more  extensive  improvement  of  schools,  the  rooms  in  a  very 
large  number  of  schools  have  been  sub-divided,  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  size  of 
classrooms,  but  much  work  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  this  respect. 

VIII. — Drainage  of  Schools. 

On  January  30th,  1890,  the  Committee  submitted  the  following  report  to  the 
Board: — 

The  Committee  bave  found  it  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the 
'  defective  drainage  of  a  number  of  the  schools  of  tbe  Board,  and  the  ezperieoce  they  have  obtained  leads 
them  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  authorised  to  thoroughly  examine  the 
whole  of  the  drainage  of  any  school  where  they  may  think  it  necesearr,  and  to  pat  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  school  into  proper  condition. 

The  Board  then  passed  the  following  resolution : — 

That  the  Committee  be  authorised  to  thoroughly  examine  the  wLole  of  the  drainage  of  any  school  of 
the  Board  where  they  may  think  it  necessary,  to  report  to  the  Board  each  case,  and  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  Board  to  make  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  school. 

The  drainage  of  all  the  schools  of  the  Board  was  subsequently  examined,  and  the 
schools  were  classified  into  lists  as  follow ; — 

List  I.  consisted  of  schools  where  tenders  for  providing  new  drainage  were  to  be 
obtained  as  soon  as  possible ; 

List  II.  consisted  of  schools  where  the  requirements  were  of  a  less  urgent  character 
and  where  tenders  were  to  be  obtained  for  carrying  out  the  work  in  due  course ; 

List  III.  consisted  of  schools  where  sanitary  work  had  been  carried  out,  but  where  the 
drainage  system  had  not  been  overhauled ; 

List  IV.  consisted  of  new  schools  where  drainage  had  been  provided  of  a  more  modern 
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fAauH/^/gr  Af¥l  vk'^re  no  tAxhnXum  wu  required,  or  of  schools  where  no  improTeoDe&is 

T.^t  ^'\i'if\s  ^lAve  (^een  ^%f:fA  upon  Li'^t  L,  for  which  re-<lrainiige  Is  required.  < jf  these, 
re^lniina({<;  [laA  l^esen  <^x/rnplet/>l  in  2^i4  cases;  in  twelve  other  cases  the  work  is  in 
progr^Ks ;  an/1  pLuris  and  spirdfications  are  being,  or  will  be.  prepared  in  the  remaining 
MXt/;«fJ  ca^^eH. 

At  the  preterit  tir/je  lher<;  are  .six  .schools  on  List  IL,  eighteen  schools  on  List  IIL. 
and  JHJ  s^;h'y/ls  on  LiU  IV. 

Arranger/jerjts  for  the  [ieriodical  cleansing  of  the  drains  of  all  the  schools  of  the 
iV/ar^l  by  workmen  crnployefl  direct  by  the  Board  are  in  operation,  a  staff  of  dgfat 
workmen  U.'ing  engaged  in  this  work  at  the  present  time;  and  the  Board,  on  March  17th, 
VM)\,  tL^nnA  Uf  increaite  this  staff  to  sixteen  workmen  in  order  that  each  school  might 
U;  visiter]  once  in  every  three  months  in  accordance  with  the  original  intention  of  the 
Ifr^ard, 

^'         .  ^/  IX.— IlEFAIRS  AXD  MAINTENANCE  OF  SCBOOL  BUILDINGS. 


*)  . 


1*he  whfMfU  of  the  I^mrd  are,  for  the  purposes  of  repairs,  divided  into  22  districts, 
f^ach  district  U^ing  under  the  superintendence  of  a  local  Clerk  of  Works  for  Repairs,  and 
containing  alx^ut  25  wAumAh,  In  14  of  these  districts,  the  Board  employ  their  own 
workmen  U)  ojirry  out  repairs  up  to  £15  in  value.  Work  from  £15  to  £50  in  estimated 
value  in  i\n:m  districts,  and  all  work  up  to  £50  in  value  in  the  remaining  districts,  is 
done  by  c/intra/.i/ifs  on  a  printed  schedule  of  prices  for  repairs,  with  an  additional 
p<;rc<;ritage  on  these  pncjsH,  the  amount  of  which  was  determined  by  competitive  tendering. 
For  structural  ulU^rations  and  other  work  exceeding  £50  in  value,  competitive  tenders  are 
obtiiim^fl  from  a  tuihicUid  list  of  contractors. 

The  work  of  [tainting  and  cleaning  the  schools  is  one  of  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
large  numlx^r  of  sr;horils  and  the  limited  amount  of  time  during  which  the  work 
rsan  l>e  done.  It  lias  l>een  found  inadvisable  to  carry  out  painting  work  during  the 
ChriMtmas  holidays,  as,  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  weather,  the  paint  and  varnish 
(uinnot  pro[>erly  dry,  and,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  therefore,  only  distempering  and 
(;l<3iining  are  done  at  this  ]:>erirxl.  Again,  as  the  Easter  holidays  are  short,  and  it  is 
ina^lviHiiblo  to  disturb  the  Evening  classes  held  at  this  time  of  the  year,  by  far  the 
gnuiUsr  part  of  this  cliiss  of  work  must  necessarily  be  done  during  the  summer  holidays. 
The  Committee  have  decided  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  exterior  of  a  school  shall  be 
painUid  every  five  years,  and  the  interior  every  eight  years,  the  school  being  cleaned,  the 
ceilingH  whiU)n(Ml,  and  the  walls  distempered  midway  between  the  interior  paintings. 
This  rule  is  varied  to  some  extent  to  suit  the  local  circumstances  of  the  school 

X.— Supply  ok,  and  Repairs  to.  Furniture. 

IVeviouH  to  the  ywir  1881),  furniture  roquiro<l  by  the  schools  of  the  Board  was  supplied 
dire<!t  from  the  contractor.  The  Boanl  then  opened  a  temporary  store,  at  first  in  the 
lIouHu  of  Detention,  Clerkenwell  Close,  and  afterwards  in  the  old  transferred  school  at 
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High-street,  StadwelL  In  1897,  the  Board  erected  a  new  store  for  this  purpose  in 
Clerkenwell  Close.  All  articles  of  furniture  now  supplied  to  the  schools,  with  the 
exception  of  desks,  clocks,  and  a  few  articles  which  cannot  conveniently  be  stored,  are 
obtained  wholesale  from  the  contractors  whose  tenders  have  been  accepted  for  the 
supply  of  these  articles,  are  sent  to  and  examined  at  the  store,  and,  if  passed,  are  then 
ready  to  be  sent  to  the  schools  as  required. 

The  repairs  to  furniture  are  now  done  by  the  Board's  own  workmen,  in  connection 
with  the  repairs  to  buildings. 

XI.— Supply  of  Fuel,  Light,  and  Water. 

The  Board  obtain  annually  contracts  for  the  supply  of  coals,  coke  and  fire-wood. 
Advertisements  are  issued  in  various  journals  inviting  contractors  to  tender,  the  yearly 
contract  terminating  on  June  30th.  The  consumption  of  fuel  during  the  twelve 
months  ended  on  June  30th,  1903,  was  as  follows : — 

29,857  tons  of  coal  and  coke    ...  ...         Total  cost,  £28,929 

Firewood        ...  ...  ...  ...  „        „      £2,505 

The  cost  of  the  gas  and  electric  light  consumed  during  the  year  ended  June  24th, 
1903,  was  £29,206,  and  of  the  water,  £9,118. 

XII.— SCHOOLKEEPERS  AND  CLEANERS. 

• 

Schoolkeepers  and  cleaners  were  originally  appointed  by  the  School  Management 
Committee,  but  in  the  year  1874  the  appointment  and  supervision  of  these  officers  was 
transferred  to  the  Works  Committee.  There  are  now  474  schoolkeepers  of  permanent 
schools,  and  53  cleaners  of  temporary  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Committee. 

The  "  Code  of  Regulations  for  the  Guidance  of  Schoolkeepers  "  is  revised  annually. 
This  Code  contains  a  list  of  the  duties  of  schoolkeepers  and  cleaners,  the  scale  of  salary 
which  varies  with  the  accommodation  of  the  school,  and  the  extra  payments  which 
are  allowed. 

XIII. — Letting  of  Schools. 

On  March   11th,  1874,  the  Board  passed  the    foUowing   resolution : — 

"That  it  is  important  to  utiUse  the  Board  Schools  at  certain  hours  of  week-day 
evenings  and  of  Sundays." 

Regulations  for  the  letting  of  schools  for  this  purpose  were  then  passed,  and  have 
been  amended  from  time  to  time  as  experience  suggested. 

Sunday  Tenancies. — At  the  present  time  199  schools  are  occupied  wholly  or  partly 
for  Sunday-school  purposes,  some  occupations  being  for  the  morning  only,  some  for  the 
afternoon,  and  some  for  both.  The  amount  charged  for  rent  was  calculated  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  necessary  warming,  lighting,  &c.  The  total  rents  receivable  from 
the  tenants  amount  to  £4,090  5s.  3d.  per  annum.  Of  this  sum,  £1,835  5s.  lOd.  is  for 
rent,  and  £2,254  19s.  5d.  for  cleaning,  the  latter  amount  being  paid  over  to  the  school- 
keepers,  who  are  responsible  for  doing  this  work. 

£ 
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Week-Evening  Tenancies. — The- week  evening  tenancies  may  be  divided  into  paying 
tenanci&s  and  free  tenancies.  The  former  (of  which  there  are  152)  consist  largely 
of  Bands  of  Hope,  temperance  and  friendly  societies,  clubs  for  boys  or  girls,  classes  for 
violin  and  band  practice,  &c.  The  amounts  receivable  for  these  tenancies  is  approxi- 
mately about  £1,542  per  annum  (£840  being  for  rent  and  £702  for  cleaning),  but  this 
amount  is  variable,  as  in  some  cases  the  rental  is  calculated  on  the  number  of  times 
the  rooms  are  occupied  during  the  quarter,  and  also  on  the  amount  of  accommodation 
required. 

There  are  169  free  week-evening  tenancies;  in  fifty- three  of  these  cases  the  rooms 
being  let  to  the  Children's  Happy  Evenings  Association,  who  pay  only  a  fixed  charge  to 
the  schoolkeepers  for  cleaning.  The  majority  of  the  other  free  evening  tenancies,  which 
consist  chiefly  of  guilds  and  associations  in  connection  with  the  past  or  present  scholars 
of  the  schools,  are  allowed  on  the  understanding  that  the  respective  tenants  remunerate 
the  schoolkeepers. 

Occasional  Lettings. — In  addition  to  the  above  running  tenancies,  the  Board  also  let 
their  schools  for  occasional  meetings  at  fixed  charges,  the  chief  kinds  of  occupation  being 
(a)  for  poUtical,  social,  and  other  meetings,  and  (6)  for  committee  meetings  of  various 
kinds.  For  the  former  meetings  special  regulations  have  been  passed,  and  292  schools 
have  been  placed  upon  the  list  of  schools  containing  halls  or  rooms  available  for  this 
purpose.  These  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  supplied  with  from  100  to  300  chairs  each, 
according  to  their  storage  capacity,  &c.  The  rental  charge  is  low,  the  use  of  a  hall 
being  aUowed  for  a  public  meeting  for  the  sum  of  cs.  where  no  charge  is  made  by  the 
hirer  for  admission,  with  2s.  6d.  to  the  schoolkeeper  for  cleaning ;  or  5s.  for  cleaning  if 
desks  or  other  furniture  have  to  be  moved. 

On  March  28th,  1895,  the  Board  resolved  to  allow  teachers,  visitors  and  school- 
keepers,  to  hold  business  and  social  meetings  at  a  charge  sufficient  to  defray  the  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  incurred  by  the  Board  in  consequence  of  such  use,  and  on  July  18th, 
1895,  a  scale  of  charges  to  cover  these  expenses  was  adopted. 

During  the  year,  1903,  the  sum  of  £311  Is.  was  received  on  account  of  occasional 
lettings,  of  which  £216  Is.  9d.  was  for  rent,  the  remainder  being  paid  over  to  the  school- 
keepers  for  cleaning  and  moving  chairs.  In  all  there  were  266  lettings  under  the 
''public  meetings"  regulations,  211  teachers'  and  schoolkeepers'  meetings,  and  137 
occasional  committee  and  other  meetings. 

It  should  be  added  that  under  Article  38  of  the  School  Management  Code,  the 
Divisional  Member  in  charge  of  a  school  is  authorised  to  grant  the  use  of  rooms  for 
purposes  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  school,  such  as  prize  distributions,  school 
entertainments,  &c. 

XIV. — Provision  of  Temporary  Accommodation. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  99  iron  buildings  which  are  used  for  various  purposes, 
chiefly  for  providing  temporary  day  school  accommodation  and  temporary  centres  of 
various  kinds. 
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When  permanent  provision  is  made  in  the  various  districts,  and  these  iron  buildings 
are  released,  they  are  transferred  to  other  districts  where  similar  provision  is  required. 

As  the  cost  of  erecting  these  iron  buildings  is  considerable,  the  Board  have  lately 
arranged,  in  several  cases,  to  provide  brick  buildings  which  are  suitable  for  temporary 
day  school  accommodation  in  the  first  instance,  and  can  ultimately  be  utilised  as 
permanent  centres  in  connection  with  the  day  school  when  completed. 

XV. — Re-housing. 

In  the  Act  of  1899  confirming  the  Provisional  Order  (London)  Bill  for  that  year,  a 
clause  was  inserted  making  the  Board  responsible  for  re-housing  in  the  case  of  any  parish 
in  the  metropolis  where  20  or  more  houses  occupied  by  persons  of  the  labouring  classes  had 
been,  or  were  about  to  be,  scheduled  or  acquired  in  that  and  the  preceding  four  sessions. 
Under  this  Act  the  Board  ultimately  had  to  provide  accommodation  for  1,030  persons,  and 
an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  London  County  Council  by  which  that  body  took 
over  the  liabilities  of  the  School  Board  on  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  £10,359.  Since 
that  date  the  Board  did  not,  under  the  terms  of  the  Provisional  Order  Confirmation  ^ts 
become  liable  for  any  further  re-housing  until  the  session  1902-3,  and  they  are  still 
in  communication  with  the  Home  Ofiice  m  reference  to  the  number  of  persons  for  whom 
accommodation  will  have  to  be  provided  in  connection  with  the  properties  which 
were  scheduled  during  that  session,  and  it  is  intended  to  acquire. 

XVI. — Accommodation  of  Schools. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  the  Board's  existence  the  accommodation  of  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  departments  of  schools  erected  by  the  Board,  was  calculated  on  the  9  square  feet 
basis,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  Infants'  departments  on  the  8  square  feet  basis. 

T"  1^77  pf>  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Education  Department  by  which  the 
accommodation  of  new  schools,  the  plans  of  which  were  subsequently  submitted  to 
them,  s^jould  he^c^u^'^  in  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  departments  on  the  number  of 
seats  which  the  rooms  were  planned  to  hold — approximately  ^c^^q\mr(\  fp^t.  p^r  ohilf^ 
The  accommodation  of  the  Infants'  departments  was  still  calculated  on  the  8  square 
feet  basis. 

In  1895  the  Board  determined  to  reckon  the  accommodation  of  all  new  Infants 
departments  on  the  seat  basis,  but  this  resolution  was  subsequently  rescinded. 

In  1898  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Education  Department,  which  contained 
the  following  paragraph  :— 

"  The  Board  would  willingly  reckon  all  new  Infants'  departments  at  10  square  feet  per  child  if  the 
Education  Department  would  recognise  the  increased  cost  of  building  involved  by  this  proposal,  as  the 
same  space  would  be  reckoned  for  fewer  children." 

On  January  16th,  1899,  the  Education  Department  wrote  as  follows: — 

"  My  Lords  will,  in  future,  reckon  the  accommodation  of  Infants'  schools  to  be  erected  by  your  Board 
at  9  square  feet  per  child,  and  will  make  this  the  basis  on  which  loans  will  be  sanctioned.  But  they 
will  raise  no  objection  to  the  Board  limiting  in  particular  schools  the  number  of  children  in  average 
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attendance  to  those  who  can  be  accommodated  at  10  square  feet,  referring  to  themaelyea  the  right  of 
reckoning,  if  they  deem  it  neceaeary  or  desirable,  the  accommodation  at  9  square  feet  in  the  eyent  of  a 
deficiency  of  accommodation  existing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school.** 

Since  that  date  the  Board  have  calculated  the  accommodation  of  Infants'  departments 
on  the  seat  basis  (as  in  the  upper  floors  for  boys  and  girls),  but  have  been  allowed  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  be  granted  on  the  number  of  children  which  the 
Department  would  hold  if  reckoned  on  the  9  feet  basis. 

In  more  recent  schooLs,  however,  which  have,  as  a  general  rule,  been  built  on  the  one 
storey  principle,  or  with  two  storeys  for  boys  and  girls  and  a  separate  InfEmts*  department, 
the  accommodation  of  the  latter  department,  which  is  not  in  this  case  governed  by 
the  size  of  the  Senior  departments,  has  been  calculated  once  more  on  the  9  square 
feet  basis. 

XVIL— -Selection  of  Contractors. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Board,  tenders  for  building  were  in\'ited  from  a  list  of 
contractors  selected  by  the  Architect.  In  1886,  the  Board  decided  to  invite  tenders  by 
advertisement.  This  plan  was  adopted  until  1889,  when  the  Board  decided  that 
tenders  for  all  works,  the  value  of  which  exceeds  £100,  should  be  invited  only  firom  a 
limited  and  selected  list  of  builders.  A  list  of  firms  was  accordingly  prepared  for  each 
cla.ss  of  work,  and  every  contractor  desirous  of  being  placed  on  this  list,  who  can  show 
that  he  is  in  a  position  to  carry  out  these  works  satisfactorily,  is  added  to  the  list,  with 
a  view  to  increasing  the  number  of  firms  willing  to  compete.  The  Board  have,  from 
time  to  time,  by  advertisement,  invited  applications  from  additional  firms,  so  that  the 
range  of  selection  might  be  as  wide  as  possible.  From  the  lists  so  compiled  the  Works 
Committee  select  the  particular  firms  to  tender  for  each  contract,  or  for  the  supply  of 
furniture.  In  the  case  of  repairs  done  on  the  Board's  printed  schedule  of  prices,  all 
the  contractors  on  the  list  are  invited  to  tender  for  the  groups  of  schools  most 
convenient  to  them,  and  when  the  schools  are  to  be  painted,  the  contractors  are 
invited  to  specify  the  particular  schools  for  the  painting  of  which  they  desire  to  tender, 
marking  the  schools  in  the  order  of  preference. 

The  list  of  the  tenders  received  in  each  competition  is  published  in  The  Builder,  The 
Buildivy  News,  The  Architect  and  Contract  Reporter,  The  Contixict  Joxii^xal,  and  The 
British  Architect,  so  that  each  contractor  may  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  his  place 
in  the  competition. 

XVIII. — Rates  of  Wages. 

The  Board,  as  a  large  employer  of  labour,  both  directly  and  through  their  contractors, 
have  considered  the  question  of  the  proper  rates  of  wages  to  be  enforced,  and  the 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  action  taken  by  them  since  1889,  when  the  matter  was 
first  discussed. 

On  February  7th,  1889,  the  Board  decided  that  a  declaration  should  be  inserted  in 
the  form  of  tender  to  be  signed  by  the  contractor,  stating  that  he  would  pay  to  the 
workmen  employed  by  him  not  less  than  the  minimum  standard  rate  of  wages  in  each 
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branch  of  the  trade.    On  June  9th,  1890,  it  was  agreed  that  the  following  explanatory 
footnote  should  be  attached  to  the  declaration  : — 

The  minimam  standard  rate  of  waf(es  is  to  be  understood  as  follows : — Bricklayer,  9  J.  per  hour  ; 
carpenter,  9d.  per  hour ;  mason,  9d.  per  hoar ;  painter,  8d.  per  hoar  ;  plasterer,  8d.  per  hoar  ; 
plumber,  lOd.  per  hour. 

On  July  9th,  1891,  the  Board  decided  that,  in  lieu  of  requiring  each  contractor  to 
sign  a  declaration  in  the  form  of  tender,  the  following  clause,  with  the  footnote  as  above, 
should  be  inserted  in  each  contract  in  future: — 

Where  the  London  scale  of  wages  shall  apply,  the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the  workmen  employed  by 
him  not  lees  than  the  minimum  standard  rate  of  wages  in  each  branch  of  the  trade.  In  all  other  districts 
where  the  London  scale  of  wages  shall  not  apply,  the  contractor  shall  pay  the  workmen  and  all  other 
persons  employed  by  him  in  connection  with  his  contract,  not  less  than  the  minimum  standard  rate  of 
wages  which  may  for  the  time  being  be  usual  and  generally  paid  where  such  workmen  are  employed. 

This  arrangement  was  in  operation  until  September  29th,  1892,  when  the  Committee 
reported  to  the  Board  that  the  Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  had  agreed  to  a 
general  advance  in  workmen's  wages ;  and  the  Board  then  decided,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee,  that,  as  other  alterations  in  these  rates  might  be  made 
from  time  to  time,  the  explanatory  footnote,  containing  the  rate  of  wages,  should  be 
omitted. 

On  April  12th  and  May  10th,  1894,  the  Board  also  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

That  in  all  future  building  contracts  there  be  inserted  a  clause  binding  the  contractors  to  pay  the 
rates  of  ^ages  mutually  agreed  apon  by  the  Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  of  London  and  the 
London  Building  Trades  Federation. 

On  May  9th,  1895,  the  Board  resolved  to  insert  in  each  building  contract  a  schedule 
of  wages  and  hours,  particulars  of  which  were  then  reported  to  the  Board. 

On  October  1st,  1896,  the  Board  agreed  to  amend  the  clause  inserted  in  all 
building  contracts  so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows,  the  words  printed  in  italics  being 
those  which  were  added  on  this  date : — 

Where  the  London  scale  of  wages  shall  apply,  the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the  workmen  employed  by 
him  not  hss  than  the  rates  of  wages /rom  time  to  time  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Central  Association  of 
Master  Builders  of  London  and  the  representatives  of  the  Unions  of  the  yarions  branches  of  the  building 
trade,  the  agreed  rates  of  wages  at  preeeni  recognised  being  set  out  in  the  schedule  hereto.  In  all  other 
districts  where  the  London  scale  of  wages  shall  not  apply,  the  contractor  shall  pay  the  workmen,  and  all 
other  persons  employed  by  him  in  connection  with  his  contract,  not  less  than  the  minimum  standard  rate 
of  wages  which  may  for  the  time  being  be  usual  and  generally  paid  where  such  workmen  are  employed. 

For  all  and  eyery  breach  by  the  contractor  of  this  condition,  and  notwithstanding  the  condonation 
of  any  prior  or  other  breach,  the  contractor  shall  on  demand  payito  the  Board  as  liquidated  damages,  and 
not  as  a  penalty,  the  sum  of  £5. 

On  November  17th,  1898,  the  Board  agreed  to  amend  the  schedule  of  wages  now 
attached  to  all  building  contracts  by  the  addition  of  the  trade  of  ironfounders,  with  the 
wage  of  £2  per  week  of  54  hours.  On  December  loth,  1898,  the  Board  agreed  to  further 
amend  the  wages  clause  in  building  contracts  so  that  it  should,  in  future,  read  as 
follows : — 

Where  the  London  scile  of  wages  shall  apply,  the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the  workmen  employed  by 
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there  were  no  halls ;  the  rooms  were  not  sub-divided  to  the  same  extent  as  at  present, 
and  wore  to  a  large  extent  used  as  passages ;  the  stAircases,  judged  by  present  require- 
ments, wore  very  insufficient ;  the  cloaks  were  hung  in  narrow  passages,  which  were 
neither  properly  lighted,  ventilated,  nor  warmed  ;  the  drainage  and  saniUition  were  much 
below  the  standard  at  present  required ;  and  the  entire  equipment  of  the  schools  was 
inferior  to  that  now  insisted  upon.  Gradually  the  Board  became  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  improving  these  conditions ;  a  larger  superficial  area  was  allowed  to  each  child ;  smaUer 
classrooms  were  provided ;  and  also  rooms  for  head  and  assistant  teachers ;  more  and 
better  staircase  accommodation ;  more  liberal  provision  of  cloakrooms  and  lavatories ; 
improved  drainage  and  sanitation  ;  and  better  provision  for  the  warming  and  ventilating 
of  the  schools. 

At  first  many  of  these  improvements  were  required  to  be  included  within  the 
ordinary  limits  of  the  loan  allowed  by  the  Education  Department.  As,  however,  the  cost 
of  the  schools  was  thereby  considerably  increased,  the  Education  Department  consented 
to  make  special  allowances  in  the  loan  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  haUs  and  the  special 
rooms  provided. 

In  the  year  1889,  as  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Works  Department,  more  stringent  regulations  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
building- work  were  introduced ;  a  wages  clause  was  inserted  in  the  form  of  contract ; 
building- work  was  largely  done  in  cement,  instead  of  mortar;  artificial  warming 
apparatus,  instead  of  open  fires,  was  generally  adopted ;  and  the  partial  use  of  glazed 
bricks  in  the  rooms  and  on  the  staircases  was  introduced.  These  alterations  considerably 
increased  the  cost  of  the  schools.  But  the  recent  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Education 
that  schools  should  be  built  preferably  on  one  floor,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  a 
school  building  should  not  be  on  more  than  two  floors,  has  tended  to  reduce  somewhat 
the  cost  of  the  schools,  rendering  unnecessary  expensive  staircases,  fire- resisting  floors, 
iron  girders,  and  thicker  walls. 

VII. — Improvement  of  Old  Schools. 

On  March  17th,  1898,  the  School  Management  Committee  submitted  to  the 
Board  a  memorandum,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board, 
proposing  a  scheme  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  older  schools  of  the  Board  by 
the  addition  of  halls,  &c.,  where  these  had  not  been  provided  in  the  first  instance. 

In  this  memorandum  it  was  suggested  that  a  sum  of  £100,000  should  be  set  apart 
each  year  for  the  improvement  of  these  schools,  and  that  lists  should  be  prepared  in 
which  the  schools  should  be  classed  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  need  for 
improvement  The  memorandum  further  stated  that  there  were  in  all  175  schools 
without  halls,  which  should  sooner  or  later  be  dealt  with,  and  that  under  this  scheme 
they  could  be  taken  in  hand  gradually,  and  probably  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them  could 
be  improved  in  about  a  dozen  years. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  passed  by  the  Board : — 

1.  That  the  Bom  of  £100|000  in  the  coming  year  be  aet  apart  on  loan  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
old  Bohoola,  and  that  the  Finance  Committed  be  instructed  accordingly. 
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2.  That  the  School  Mmagameat  Committee  after  consalting  the  School  Accommodation  and 
Attendance  Committee  and  the  Works  Committee,  shall  determine  what  schools  shall  be  improved,  and, 
after  determining  the  litft  and  the  order  in  which  the  schools  shall  be  taken,  shall  report  the  list  to  the 
Board  for  information,  as  a  preliminary  to  asking  specific  sanction  of  the  Board,  before  any  individoal 
school  is  undertaken. 

3.  That  the  School  Management  Committee  shall  bear  in  mind  (a)  any  sanctioned  enlargement  of  a 
school ;  (6)  the  cost  of  the  improvement  of  the  school ;  and  (c)  the  urgent  need  of  improving  the  school 
from  the  point  of  view  of  teaching. 

After  consulting  with  the  above-mentioned  Committees,  and  also  with  the  Divisional 
Members,  the  School  Management  Committee  reported  to  the  Board  on  the  23rd  June, 
1898,  the  names  of  ten  schools  which  they  had  selected  for  improvement. 

On  July  17th,  1898,  and  subsequent  dates,  the  Board  decided  to  carry  out  similar 
improvements  to  a  second  list  of  26  schools,  and  on  the  December  14th,  1899,  to  a  third 
list  of  40  additional  schools.  On  other  dates,  by  various  special  votes  of  the  Board,  it 
was  agreed  to  add  27  other  schools  to  the  lists,  making  a  total  of  103  schools  to  be  thus 
improved. 

Since  1898,  a  provision  has  been  included  each  year  in  the  annual  loan  estimate  of 
such  a  sum  as  was  considered  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  improvements  likely  to  bo 
carried  out  during  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  carrying  out  these 
improvements  since  the  inception  of  the  scheme,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  expenditure 
to  which  the  Board  was  committed  for  this  purpose  by  the  acceptance  of  tenders  during 
each  year  since  March,  1898. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  actual 
amount  of  the  payments  made  during  each  of  the  specified  years : — 


Dxvitiov  AVD  Nmx 
ov  SoaooL. 

Data  of 

acoeptanoe  of 

Tender. 

Amoant  of 
Teudcr  accepted. 

DlTIlIOV  AVD  NAM> 
OV  SOMOOL. 

Date  of 

acceptance  of 

Tender. 

Amount  of 
Tender  accepted. 

Hachney. 
Granbrook-road 
Nichol-street 
Olga-street 

Eoii  Lambeth. 
Westmoreland-road 

West  Lambeth. 
Tennyson-street 

MaryUhone. 
"The  Stanley"       ... 

Southuxirk. 
Famcombe-street    ... 

23.2.99 

9.2.99 

16.12.98 

22.12.98 
23.3.99 
14.7.98 

20.10.98 

£ 

5,189 

6,185 

18,245 

7,579 
15,987 
15,636 

3,290 

Hackney. 
Globe-terrace 

East  Lambeth. 
Harper-street 
Penrose-street 
Boddns ham-street ... 
Scarsdale-road 

West  Lambeth. 

Gipgy-road 

Holden-street 

SotUhujark. 
Lant-street  ... 

Year  ended  March 

1 

11.5.99 

19.10.99 

16.11.99 

11.5.99 

19.10.99 

27.7.99 
14.12.99 

7.12.99 

1,694 

11,665 
5,513 
4,054 
3,665 

11,629 
11,930 

12,847 

25th,  1900, 

£82,887 

Tear  ended  March 

25th,  1899, 

£72,111 
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DinaiDi  iiD  Nin 

Dim  of 

Amonntot 

1 

iNtt*or 

AnooUot 

Of  HOBOOL. 

■"^SSS?"^ 

Tradarsooopted. 

TmdWMCTplBl, 

Ouliea. 

. 

£. 

Portobello-road      ... 

26.7.00 

4,832 

Alexia-itreet 

14.11.01 

12,188 

Hacknty. 

Weaton-Btreet 

4.7.01 

3,958 

CaD»l-ro«d    .. 

31AO0 

13,75e 

Eatt  Lambeth. 

Year  ended  March 

26th,  1902, 

4690,632 

7.3.01 

6,778 

F<«>bury. 

Popbam-road 

24.7.02 

6,633 

Wft  LamUlh. 

Wioslanlej-TOBd      ... 

15.11.00 

9,888 

Uaeknty. 

BoDQer-atreet 

16.10.02 

2,494 

GaIIeyw«ll-road       ... 

12.7.00 

12,201 

Eail  Lambflh. 

Bonndair-laoe 

10.7.02 

14,287 

Totoer  flamleli. 

24.5.00 

3,072 

itaryUbone. 

Netlaj-Btreet 

5.3.03 

3,760 

Year  ended  Mareh 

26th,  1901, 

£49,627 

Tower  Hamlett. 
Northoy-atreet 

30.10.02 

8,767 

Edinborgh-road      ... 

Part- walk      

8aundBrs-road 

28..1.0I 

7,984 

Year  eoded  Mareh 

25th,  1903. 

£36,931 

31.10.01 

a.5.01 

ii,3-2a 

13,222 

Oremmch. 

Calvert-road 

1.10.03 

1,G49 

Creek-road 

1.10.03 

2,617 

Looaa-street 

'20.2.02 

12,400 

ffaekney. 

Ecut  Lambeth. 

Turin-Btieet 

16.10.03 

1,246 

WoodB-road 

4.7.01 

13,120 

Eail  LambtVi. 

Wttt  Lambttk. 

FUnt-Btreet 

29.10.03 

11,770 

26.7.01 

12,220 

Hiua-ro^d     

12.11.03 

t3,149 

Winstwiley-road     ... 

19.12.01 

2,388 

Wetl  Lambeth. 

MarvUb<yne. 

Siltar'aHiU 

1.10.03 

J3,.W2 

PrincWB-road 

6.2.02 

1,814 

Towr  HamUU. 

Dalgleuh-atreet       ... 
From  26.8.0S 

2.4.03 

6,379 

to  31.12.08, 

£29,811 

+  Approiimalfl  cost  ouly  ai  Hupplifd  by  Arohlteot.     Tha  improvei 
araonrting  lo  £15,739  for  buildinff  new  Higher  Grade  Schml  auil  Manua!  Trrtimng  Centre. 
I  Appioiimale  cost  only  bh  nupplied  by  Aiobitect.    The  improTeuieulJ 
to  £12,988  for  Enlargement  of  School  by  372  plawB. 


iududeJ  in  tlie  Tender 
jncliidod  in  the  Tmder 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  up  to  December  31st,  1903,  tenders  had  been 
accepted  for  improving  43  schools.  In  aS  of  these  cases,  the  work  has  already  been 
completed. 

It  should  be  added  that  this  table  includes  three  schools  (viz.,  those  in  Olga-street 
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Tennyson-street,  and  Medbum-street,  now  known  as  "  The  Stanley  "  school)  the  improve- 
ment of  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Board  before  the  above-mentioned  general 
scheme  was  adopted. 

In  the  following  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  abandon  the  proposed  improvements, 
owing  to  objections  which  have  been  raised  by  the  Education  Department  generally  on 
the  ground  of  cost : — 

Chelsea. — Middle-row;  Star-lane;  Everington-street. 

Finsbury. — Gillespie-road ;  Pooles-park ;  Shepperton-road ;  Vittoria-place. 

Greenwich. — Nynehead-street ;  "Slade";  Union-street;  Vicarage-road. 

Hackney. — Pritchards-road ;  Tottenham-road. 

West  Lambeth. — "  Springfield  " ;  Gideon-road. 

Marylebone. — "  The  Stanley,"  late  Medbum-street,  Junior  Girls. 

Tower  Hamlets. — Dempsey-street ;  Cayley-street. 

Westminster. — "  Pulteney." 

In  addition  to  the  above  schools,  improvements  have  been  carried  out  at  a  number 
of  other  schools  in  coimection  with  an  enlargement  of  the  school  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Apart  from  the  more  extensive  improvement  of  schools,  the  rooms  in  a  very 
large  number  of  schools  have  been  sub-divided,  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  size  of 
classrooms,  but  much  work  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  this  respect. 

VIII. — Drainage  of  Schools. 

On  January  30th,  1890,  the  Committee  submitted  the  following  report  to  the 
Board: — 

The  Committee  bave  foand  it  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the 
*  defective  drainage  of  a  number  of  the  schools  of  tbe  Board,  and  the  ezperieoce  they  have  obtained  leads 
them  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  authoiised  to  thoronghly  examine  the 
whole  of  the  drainage  of  sny  school  where  they  may  think  it  necesearr,  and  to  pnt  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  school  into  proper  condition. 

The  Board  then  passed  the  following  resolution : — 

That  the  Committee  be  authorised  to  thoroughly  examine  the  wLole  of  the  drainage  of  any  school  of 
the  Board  where  they  may  think  it  necessary,  to  report  to  the  Board  each  case,  and  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  Board  to  make  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  school. 

The  drainage  of  all  the  schools  of  the  Board  was  subsequently  examined,  and  the 
schools  were  classified  into  lists  as  follow ; — 

List  I.  consisted  of  schools  where  tenders  for  providing  new  drainage  were  to  be 
obtained  as  soon  as  possible ; 

List  IL  consisted  of  schools  where  the  requirements  were  of  a  less  urgent  character 
and  where  tenders  were  to  be  obtained  for  carrying  out  the  work  in  due  course ; 

List  in.  consisted  of  schools  where  sanitary  work  had  been  carried  out,  but  where  the 
drainage  system  had  not  been  overhauled ; 

List  IV.  consisted  of  new  schools  where  drainage  had  been  provided  of  a  more  modern 
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XXII. — Particulars  of  the  Cost  &c.,  of  the  Schools  Referred  to  on 

Pages  43  and  44. 


Name  of  BchooL 
Di?isioa  and  Bub-DiyiBion. 


1  "  Ben  Jodsod/'  (Tower 
Hamlete  N) 


2  Northey-street  (Tower 

Hamlets  P) 

3  HaTerstockHilK&fmry- 

lebone  U) 


4  Htwley-cres.  (Maryle- 

bone  L) 

5  Blackheath-rcl.(GreeQ- 

wich  M) 

6  Hatfield-street  (Soath- 

wark  A) 

7  Barrett-8t.(Marjlebone 

E) 

8  Whitfield-st.  (Marjle- 

bone  D) 

9  Fleet-rd.  (Marylebone 

AB) 

10  Gille^pie-rd.  (Finsbory 

AZ«) 

11  Berger-road  (Hackney 

L") 

12  Haffgerston-road, 

(Hackney  H) 

13  Grafton-rd.  (Finsbory 

BB«) 

14  Ghorch-st,     Kenning- 

ton  (W.  Lambeth  0) 

15  Brackenbory  -  road, 

(Chelsea  Y^) 

16  Gifford-si.     (Enlarge- 

ment), (Finsbury  T) 

17  Somerford -street 

(Hackney  T^) 

18  Cator-st  (E.  Limbeth 

B) 

19  Bath-st.  (Finsbary  X) 

20  Gompton-st  (Finsboiy 

21  Sidney-road  (Hackney 

22  Credon-road    (East 

Lambeth  N) 


Date  on 

which 

Tender 

accepted    I 

by  Board.  ,' 


Amonnt  of 
Tender. 


Coat  per     i 
Head.       , 


30.10.72 


6.8.73 
12.11.73 


12.11.73 
1.7.74 
2.8.76 
16.5.77 
6.3.78 
3.4.78 
1.5.78 
1.5  78 

15.5.78 

26.6.78 

23.10.78 

23.10.78 

18.12.78 

16.7.79 

4.2.80 

18.2.80 
14.7.80 

4.11.80 

16.1280 


£11,650     0      0 


3,210  0  0 

9,269  0  0 

7,180  0  0 

7,283  0  0 

9,789  0  0 

8,370  0  0 

7,957  0  0 

10,114  0  0 

11,257  0  0 

12,366  0  0 

7,054  0  0 

6,434  0  0 

7,667  11  6 

8,239  0  0 

10,255  0  0 

13,861  0  0 

10,481  0  0 

10,.S47  0  0 

12,447  0  0 

14,460  0  0 

14,300  0  0 


1,500 


366 
1,070 


755 
767 


£7  15    4 


8  15    4 
8  13    3 


9  10    2 
9    9  10 


1,104  I    8  17    4 


540  ;  15  10  0 

532  I  14  19  1 

800     12  12  10 

1,000  i  11  5  1 

1,200     10  6  1 


800 
802 
800 
800 


8  16  4 

8  0  5 

9  11  8 
10    6  0 


900  j  11  7  10 

1,600  ,    8  13    3 

I 

1,200  :    9  0    6 


1,200 
1,400 


9    2    5 
8    7    3 


1,600  '909 
1.600       8  18    9 


Designed  by  outside  architect. 
Gentral  hall  on  what  was  then 
known  as  the  "Prussian" 
system — a  style  not  at  that 
time  adopted  by  the  Board, 
but  tried  as  an  experiment  at 
this  school. 

Small  central  area. 

One  storey  school ;  classrooms 
grouped  round  central  hall ; 
the  first  of  its  type  built  by 
the  Board. 


No  halls,  narrow  corridors,  but 

ornate  elevation. 
Gentral  area. 


One  storey  school ;  classrooms 

grouped  round  central  hall. 
No  halls,  narrow  corridors,  but 

rather  ornate  elevation. 
One  hall  on  ground  floor  and 

one  on  first  floor ;  corridor 

on  the  top. 
Hall    on    ground    floor    only, 

lighted  from  the  top. 


Gentral  corridor 

Hall   on   ground   floor   only, 
lighted  from  the  top. 


Hall    on    ground   floor   only, 

lighted  from  the  top. 
Gentral  corridor. 

Gentral  corridor. 
Gentral  corridor. 

Hall   on    ground    floor   only, 
lighted  from  the  top. 
Do. 


Worh. 


Ditaon 

Jii 

SmneotBciBol. 
Diiuoo  ftod  Sab-DiTiaion. 

Koepieii 

Troder." 

■0 

■ar 

B^^rU. 

bjBinrd. 
4.8.81 

23  Onmpton-Btreet  <Eut 
LamWh  D) 

12,659    0 

0 

1,236 

10    4  10 

Hall    on    groand    floor    only 

lighted  from  the  top 

24  Hebor-road  (Eost 

10.11.81 

10,619    0 

0 

1,000 

10  12    4 

Do. 

25  Mina-road  (B«st  Lam. 

26.5.81 

13,130    0 

0 

1,400 

9    7    4 

Large  halla  for  two  olawee  of 
Infants  and  Boys.    GirU  on 

bethK) 

separate  floor  over  hall. 

26  Uanaford-rt.  (Hackney 

27  King  and  Qaeen-Blreei 

15.12.81 

13,559    0 

0 

1,400 

9  13    8 

Do. 

2.2.82 

12,674    0 

0 

1.375 

9    4    6 

Wide  eorridoni ;   on  top-Boor 

(Butt  Lambeth  B) 

classrooms  extending  over 
two  stairoues  forming  a  large 
room,  30ft.  wide,  divided  by 

for  Dse  aa  a  hall,  bat  ctilca- 

2a  "Latohmere"     (West 

30.3.82 

14,270    0 

0 

1,400 

10    3  10 

Hall  OD  tbo  ground  floor  calca- 

Lambeth  BI) 

lat«d  for  60  lofaDts,  hall  on 
the  first  floor,  and  a  corridor 
on  the  top  floor. 

29  8t.JohnVrd.  (Haoknej 

11.5.82 

13,293    0 

0 

1,170 

11     7    3 

Inner  hall    for    Infants,  one 

T') 

over  for  Girls;  corridor  for 
Boys  ronnd  npper  part  of 
Girls'  hall. 

30  Carlton-rtad  (Maryle- 

3.8.82 

19,041    0 

0 

1,800 

10  11     7 

Three  storey,  with  three  halls. 

bone  U) 

Each  hall  originally  nsed  for 

aoUH. 

31  "  Lombard   Wall  " 

12.4.83 

8,973    0 

0 

780 

11  10    0 

Wide  central  corridor. 

(Graenwicb  F') 
32  "Daptford    Park" 

5,7.83 

8,700    0 

0 

790 

11     0    3 

(Greenwich  A>) 
33  Betts  -  Btreet   (Tower 

10.5.83 

9,990    0 

0 

990 

10    1     9 

Throe  atorey,  with  three  halls. 

HaniletH  E) 

34  "  Alma  "  (Southwark 

24.1.84 

10,385    0 

0 

1,000 

10    7  10 

Three  storey,  with  three  halls. 

V) 

Each  hall  originally  Died  for 
a  class. 

35  WestTillo-rd.  (Enlante- 

23.10.a0 

2,372    0 

0 

369 

6    8    6 

— 

meat)   (ChelaoEi  AFl 

36  Trandley'B  rd.  (Green- 

wich An 

37  EUerilie-road  (CbeUea 

15.10.91 

15,113    0 

0 

805 

18  15    5 

— 

28.7.92 

15,146    0 

0 

1,202 

12  12    5 

AE) 

ronnd  ceotral  hall. 

38  EDfieid-rd.  (Haokney  G) 

23.3,93 

15,049    0 

0 

1,174 

12  15    6 

39  "Oliver  Goldamith" 

.^1.3.98 

22,957    0 

0 

756 

23  13    3 

Extra     expense    incatred    on 

40  '  Peterboroagh  " 

21  12.99 

28,954    0 

0 

1,244 

23    6    6 

(Chelsea  Q) 
41  Manafield-rd.  (Maryle- 

24.6.00 

21,654    0 

0 

772 

28    0  11 

bone  AB) 

42  Fulham  PaUce-road 

26.7.00 

27,844    0 

0 

1,080 

25  15    7 

(Chelsea  T") 
43  Northwold-road 

18.10.00 

23,94S    0 

n 

918 

26     1     8 

f Hackney  B') 

FUns  of  all  the  above  schools  as  originally  designed  and  erected  are  given  on  the 
fellowiog  pages  (60-70). 
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ORIGINAL  RULES  FOR  PLANNING  AND  FITTING  UP  SCHOOLS. 

As  adopted  by  Board  on  April  24^A,  1872. 

Preliminary  Bemarks. 

In  planning  a  gohoolrooni  and  the  neoetuxy  olaaflErooms,  tlie  acoommodation  depends  not  meTely 
on  the  superficial  aiea^  but  on  the  relations  of  the  olafisrooms  to  the  general  room,  their  shape,  the 
positions  of  all  the  doors,  windows,  and  fireplaces,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  galleries  and  groape 
of  desks. 

As  the  contemplated  use  of  a  bnilding  must  alwajs  govern  its  plan,  the  atjstem  of  teaching  con- 
templated by  the  New  Cod^.  1872,  must  first  be  considered. 

This  ^  divides  all  schools  (above  the  infant  stage)  into  six  grades  or  "standards,"  probablj  com- 
mencing at  the  age  of  six  and  a  half  to  seven,  and  corresponding  generally  to  six  successive  years. 

It  contemplates  ^  that  the  number  of  children  to  be  taught  by  a  certificated  teacher,  sssisted 
by  one  pupil  teacher,  shall  be  60.  That  for  every  additional  40  children  there  shall  be  an  additional 
pupil  teacher.  And,  that  for  every  additional  80  children,  the  increase  of  teaching  power  may  be 
either  one  assistant  certificated  teacher,   or  two  pupil  teac/hers. 

As  experience  has  shown  that  the  separation  or  isolation  of  dasses  in  separate  rooms  has  an 
important  bearing  on  results,  the  lessons  contemplated  under  the  six  standards,  should,  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  taught  in  separate  classrooms.  But,  sb  each  school  is  under  the  general  supervision 
of  one  master  or  mistress,  this  principle  must,  in  some  degree,  be  subordinate  to  the  necessity  for 
sucih  supervision. 

In  preparing  plana  it  is  necessary,  always,  to  consider  not  only  the  teaching  power  required  and 
the  most  convenient  provisions  to  be  founded  thereon,  but  also  the  annual  working  cost  involved 
throughout,  and  therefore  to  provide  for  the  use  of  such  materials  and  modes  of  construction  as 
are  not  liable  to  involve  frequent  repair.  Under  this  head,  the  method  to  be  adopted  for  warming 
and  ventilating  will  require  special  consideration. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience^  in  any  group  of  schools,  six-fifteenths  of  the  ohildreiQ  may  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  Infant  department,  five-fifteenths  to  tbe  Junior  department  (three  first 
standards)  and  four-fifteenths  to  the  Senior  schools  together  (three  highest  standards).  The  cakm- 
lation  assumes  that,  in  London,  the  Infants  will  pass  to  the  graded  schools^ soon  after  the  age  of 
six.3 

The  site  *  must  contain,  according  to  the  Code  (unless  the  price  of  land  is  very  high)  not  less 
than  1,200  square  yards,  and  must  be  quiet,  healthy,  and  conveniently  near  the  children's  homes. 
In  tenure,  freehold. 

General  Building  Bules. 

1.  No  iron  or  wooden  buildings  can  be  approved. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  external  walls  of  the  sobool  and  residence,  if  of  brick,  must  be  at  least  one 
brick  and  a  half  in  thickness  througbout.    If  of  stone,  at  least  twenty  inches  in  thickness  throughout. 

3.  The  walls  of  every  schoolroom  and  classroom,  if  ceiled  at  the  level  of  the  wall-plate,  to  be  not 
less  than  fourteen  feet.    If  ceiUd  to  the  rafters  and  cellar  beam  (as  in  the  case  of  the  top  storey) 


1  New  Code,  page  7,  par.  28.  Between    6  and    7  years  of    age  103,  from  6  to 

8  lb,,  page  7,  par.  32  (c).  6J  or  6J  to  7,  say  52. 

«  The  Government  Statistics  of  the  whole  of  Between   7  and    8  years  of  age  100. 

England  show  for  every  thousand   children    an  Between  8  and   9  years  of  age  98. 

average  of  the  following  numbers,  viz. : —  Between    9  and  10  years  of  age  96. 

Between   3  and   4  years  of  age  111,  from  3^  to  Between  10  and  11  years  of  age  94. 

4,  say  55.  Between  11  and  12  years  of  age  93. 

Between   4  and   5  years  of  age  110.  Between  12  and  13  years  of  age  90. 

Between   5  and    6  years  of  age  105.  *  New  Code,  page  18,  par.  29. 
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they  must  be  at  least  eleven  feet  liigh  from  the  floor  to  the  wallplate,  and  at  least  fourteen  feet  to 
the  ceiling  across  the  collar  beam. 

4.  The  window  sills  should  be  placed  at  a  height  of  at  least  four  feet  from  the  floor.  The  heads 
should  not  be  much  below  the  line  of  ceiling.  A  large  portion  of  each  window  should  be  made  to 
open.  The  upper  portion  is  best.  As  a  general  rule,  clear  glass  is  best  for  schools.  All  windows 
facing  towards  a  street  or  otherwise  exposed  to  stone-throwing  should  be  covered  externally  with 
strong  wire.  The  precise  amount  of  window  surface  and  its  distribution  will  be  governed  in  some 
degree  by  the  aspect. 

5.  Framed  and  movable  wooden  partitions  should  not  be  generally  used  between  schoolrooms 
and  classrooms  unless  made  double  with  a  clear  space  between  of  six  inches  to  stop  noise.  They 
should  be  hung  from  the  U,p  on  large  wheels.  No  complicated  machinery  or  gearing  likely  to  get 
out  of  order  can  be  allowed. 

6.  Classrooms  should  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  schoolroom,  and  should  never  be  passage  rooms 
from  one  part  of  the  building  to  another,  nor  from  the  schoolrooms  to  the  playground  or  yard. 
As  a  rule,  they  should  be  entered  from  the  general  schoolroom,  and  the  upper  panels  of  the  doors 
should  be  of  clear  glass  for  purposes  of  supervision. 

7.  Water  closets,  and  the  approaches  thereto  from  the  school,  must  always  be  separate  for  the 
sexes  and  for  Infants.  Their  best  position  is  outside  the  school,  and  approached  (where  practicable) 
by  a  covered  way.  The  number  should  ntver  be  less  than  two  to  every  hundred  children.  They 
must  be  sub-divided,  having  a  door  and  light  to  each  sub-division,  and  be  of  the  simplest  possible 
construction,  with  ample  provision  for  flushing.  Their  arrangement  in  a  straight  line  is  beet. 
The  drains  therefrom  must  be  carefully  trapped.  There  should  be  a  separate  iy-c.  for  the  master  or 
mistress. 

8.  The  porch  must  be  external  to  the  schoolroom. 

9.  The  lavatories  should  not  be  outside  the  building.  They  must  be  supplied  with  cold  water 
only,  and  the  basins  should  be  numerous,  or  much  time  will  be  lost  after  an  interval  of  play.  About 
four  to  each  hundred   will  generally  be  found  sufficient. 

10.  The  cap  and  bonnet  rooms  should  be  separate  for  each  school,  and  should  have  two  doors,  one 
for  ingress,  the  other  for  egress,  to  avoid  confusion. 

11.  A  Managers'  room  should  be  provided  for  each  group  of  schools. 

12.  There  should  be  three  playgrounds  wherever  the  size  of  the  site  will  permit.  But  in  the 
caso  of  sites  of  limited  sizes  the  infants'  and  girls'  playgrounds  may  be  in  one.  Occasionally  the 
Infants'  playground  may  be  formed  under  some  part  of  the  main  building,  but  always  on  a  level  with 
the  ground.  Playgrounds  should  be  properly  levelled,  drained,  enclosed  by  walls,  and  laid  with 
tar  pavement,  asphalte,   or  other  material,  to  ensure  dryness. 

13.  The  principal  entrances  should  be  kept  as  far  apart  as  possible,  and,  where  the  site  has  more 
than  one  frontage,  the  boys'  entrance  should  be  from  a  different  street.  Each  entrance  should  be 
marked  by  name,  as  boys',  girls',  or  infants'. 

14.  Staircases  should  always  be  of  stone  or  other  fireproof  material,  and  should  be  separate  for 
each  school.  But  for  purposes  of  management,  there  should  either  be  facility  of  passing  from  one 
school  to  the  staircase  of  another,  or  where  this  is  impracticable,  an  entirely  separate  staircase  for 
Managers  only. 

15.  The  buildings  should  be  designed  with  regard  to  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  18th  and 
19th  Vict.  cap.  122,  and  to  the  requirements  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  and  Amended 
Acts  as  to  lines  of  frontage,  etc. 

16.  In  height,  they  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  less  than  two  storeys,  and  should  exceed  three  storeys 
only  in  extreme  cases. 

17.  It  will  generally  be  found  necessary  to  provide  a  caretaker's  residence  of  not  less  than  two 
rooms,  applicable  to  the  whole  group. 

18.  It  is  not  desirable  that,  in  new  schools,  any  of  the  boundary  walls  should  be  party  walls. 
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19.  The  words  *^  School  Board  for  Londym.  Public  Elementary  School,  [Name.'\"  should  be 
placed  in  a  permanent  and  legible  manner  on  the  face  of  each  schoolhouse. 

Infant  Schools. 

1.  An  Infant  school  shonld  always  be  on  the  ground  floor,  in  the  case  of  a  single  school.  Where 
a  second  Infant  school  is  intended,  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  place  it  above  the  other, 
approached  by  an  easy  staircase. 

2.  It  should  never  be  without  a  playground  of  ample  sise,  of  which  a  portion  must  be  covered. 

3.  It  is  not  desirable,  that,  in  London,  any  Infant  school  should  be  organised  for  less  than  120. 
the  maximum  number  may  be  taken  as  240.  And,  where  the  number  rises  considerably  above  this, 
tti^re  should  be  more  than  one  Infant  school. 

4.  In  every  case  there  should  be  two  classrooms,  one  for  babies,  and  another  for  the  most 
advanced  infants.  XTp  to  120,  these  should  be  arranged  for  about  30  each.  In  the  case  of  a  school 
of  maximum  size,  there  should  be  a  third  classroom  of  larger  size,  and  the  two  smaller  classrooms 
should  then  be  capable  of  being  thrown  into  one.  In  consideration  of  the  noise  caused  by  infant 
teaching,  there  should  be  no  sliding  or  wooden  partitions  in  Infant  schools  other  than  thoi«  necessary 
for  throwing  these  two  smaller  dassrooms  into  one. 

5.  The  widths  hereinafter  laid  down  as  the  best  for  graded  schools  do  not  apply  to  Infant  schools. 

6.  The  fittingiB  should  always  comprise  two  galleries  of  unequal  siz*'.  No  gallery  in  a  classroom  for 
infants  should  hold  more  than  80  -to  90.  The  large  gallery  in  the  schoolroom  should  be  capable  of 
acpommodating  two-thirds  of  the  infants  at  one  time,  for  collective  teaching.  The  advanced  infant 
class  wiU  require  a  small  group  of  benches  and  desks,  also  a  cupboard  for  books,  etc.,  about  6ft. 
high. 

7.  The  area  of  the  schoolroom  and  classrooms  together  shall  be  in  all  cases  not  less  than  nine  super- 
ficial feet  for  each  infant. 

Graded  Schools. 

1.  In  arranging  a  school  for  children  of  seven  years  and  upwards,  the  Junior  Mixed  school  should 
embrace  standards  one  to  three  and  the  Senior  schools  the  three  higher  standards.  In  point  of 
number,  any  multiple  of  thirty,  thirty-five,  or  forty  will  be  found  most  convenient.  Forty,  as  a  unit, 
is  preferred  in  the  classrooms  of  the  first  four  standards  but  a  smaller  number  may  be  adopted  for 
tiie  fifth  and  sixth. 

2.  Each  school  (whether  Junior  or  Senior  Boys  or  Girls)  should  have  a  general  schoolroom  for  the 
assemblage  of  the  whole  at  one  time,  calculated  at  four  feet  superficial  per  child,  or  more,  according 
to  circumstances. 

3.  A  school  of  the  largest  size  should  have  two  double  classrooms,  calculated  at  eight  to  nine  feet 
superficial  per  child,  arranged  with  sliding  partitions,  so  as  to  be  sub-divisible  into  four. 

Where  fewer  classrooms  are  provided,  the  total  area  of  sdiooilroom  and  classrooms  together  must 
not  be  less  than  ten  feet  superficial  per  child.  And  the  schoolroom  should  then  be  provided  with  a 
sliding  partition  for  sub-division. 

4.  Where  practicable,  there  should  be  an  additional  classroom  of  large  size  available  for  use  some- 
times for  boys  and  sometimes  for  girls,  and  provided  with  a  top  light  or  highly-plaoed  windows  so  as 
to  be  suitable  for  a  Drawing  olass.     It  should  have  provision  for  placing  casts,  sculpture,  etc. 

6.  The  best  width  for  the  general  schoolroom  is  from  18  to  22ft.  (This  allows  for  three  or  four  rowf> 
deep  of  benches  and  desks  ranged  along  one  wall).  The  lighting  should  be  from  the  back.  In  all 
cases  there  should  be  **  through  "  ventilation.  y^ 

...Pive  rows  of  benches  and  desks  are  allowable  in  a  olassioom.    The  lighting  should,  if  possible,  be 
chiefly  from  the  side. 
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6.  Generally  an  allowanoe  of  20  inches  on  each  desk  and  bendi  wiU  be  naoeMarir,  otherwiBe  the 
children  will  be  cramped  in  imting.    The  length  will^  therefore^  be  aa  fdUowa^  rii. : — 

Fui.  Incku. 

For  4  children^  a  length  of    6  8 

»    6       „  „         10  0 

»    8        „  „  13  4 

Pot  Senior  classes  the  provision  should  be  22in. 

Junior  Schools  should  have  at  one  end  of  the  general  room  a  galleiy  for  collectiye  teaching,  capable 
of  aooonunodating  about  one-half  of  the  schooil  at  a  time.  Also  provision  in  bencshee  and  desks  for  a 
double  class  of  sixty  to  eigh'ly.  But  the  room  should  be  so  planned  that  the  r^noval  of  the  galleiy 
and  the  substitution  of  benches  and  desks  can  easily  be  effected  hereafter  if  desired. 

Senior  schoods  ae  a  general  rule  do  not  require  the  gallery. 

Benches  and  desks  are  required  for  all  the  children  (except  for  one  class  occupying  the  gaAlery), 
and  they  should  be  of  various  heights  according  to  the  varying  ages.  The  desks  should  be  very  slightly 
inclined,  and  the  seats  should  have  backs.  It  is  not  neoessaiy  to  fasten  the  fittings  to  the  floor. 
They  should  be  either  placed  on  slightly-raised  platfonne,  or  (if  made  to  move  on  castoiB)  should 
themselves  be  graduated.  Each  of  the  six  dassea  (or  standards)  should  have  a  cupboard  for  books, 
etc.,  about  6ft.  6in.  high. 

Alternative  System  for  Graded  Schools. 

1.  Each  of  the  Graded  SchooOs  (whether  Junior  or  Senior  Boys  or  Giila)  should  oonsist  of  three  or 
more  double  classrooms,  according  to  the  size  of  the  department. 

2.  Each  double  classroom  should  be  capable  of  accommodating  respectively  60,  60,  70,  or  80 
children,  according  to  the  size  of  the  department. 

3.  As  the  number  of  children  in  Standards  V.  and  VI.  will  usuaUy  be  one-fourth  and  one^hird 
smaller  than  any  of  the  lower  standards,  the  smaller  classrooms  should  be  devoted  to  these  two 
standards.  Thus  in  the  Senior  schooils,  although  the  space  per  child  will  be  greater  than  in  the 
Junior  schools,  one  double  classroom  may  be  smaller,  and  the  whole  area  the  same. 

4.  The  entrance  should  be  by  a  porch  to  the  largest  and  moat  central  room. 

6.  Two  of  the  larger  rooms  should  be  separated  by  a  movable  partition,  so  as  to  be  thrown 
together  for  singing,  collective  lessons,  an  address,  or  any  occasion  reqidring  accommodation  for  the 
whole  (or  a  large  proportion)  of  the  department.  As  children  are  placed  during  oolleotive  lessons 
much  doeer  together  than  usual,  movable  partitions  are  not  necessary  between  all  the  classrooms, 
but  only  between  so  many  as  will  admit  aU  the  children  of  one  department  to  be  closely  seated  at 
one  time. 

6  The  entire  area  should  not  eocoeed  ten  superficial  feet  per  child. 

7.  Classrooms  may  be  planned  with  only  three  or  four  rows  of  desks  and  benches  ranged  along 
one  wa/ll. 

School  Bbsidences. 

In  cases  where  the  erection  of  a  residence  for  the  master  or  mistresB  has  been  determined  on,  it 
should  contain  a  parlour,  a  kitoihen,  a  soullery,  and  three  bedrooms,  of  not  less  than  the  following 
dimensions,  viz.: — 

(a)  For  the  parlour         14ft.  by  12  ft        \ 

(6)  For  the  kitchen  UftbylOfk         Lf  superficial  area. 

(c)  For  one  of  the  bedrooms      14  ft.  by  10  ft.         C 

(d)  For  two  other  bedrooms      10  ft  6  in.  by  8  ft   / 

{e)  The  height  to  be  in  no  case  less  than  9  ft  to  wallplate,  if  ceiled  at  the  wallplate  ;  or  7  ft  Gin. 
to  wallplate,  and  9  ft  6in.  to  ceiling,  if  ceiled  at  the  collar. 
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The  residence  must  be  planned  so  Uiat  Uie  staircafle  should  be  immediately  aoceesible  from  an 
entrance  lobby,  and  from  the  parlour,  kitchen,  and  each  bedroom,  without  making  a  passage  of  any 
room. 

f^ach  bedroom  must  be  on  the  upper  storey,  and  must  have  either  a  fire-place,  or  proper  provision 
for  ingress  and  egrees  of  air. 

The  parlour  must  not  open  directly  into  the  kitchen  or  scullery. 

There  must  be  no  internal  communication  between  the  residence  and  the  school. 

There  must  be  a  yard,  with  <^ces  separate  from  the  school  premises. 

Plans  Required. 

The  following  plans  are  required  in  each  case,  together  with  one  copy  of  each,  on  tracing  calico, 
to  remain  at  the  office  of  the  Board.  The  dimensions  of  the  several  parts  must  be  figured,  and  the 
respective  scales  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  drawingjs: — 

1.  A  Block  Flan  of  the  site,  drawn  to  the  scale  of  20ft.  to  an  inch.    This  plan  should  show — 

(a)  The  position  of  the  school  buildings. 
(5)  The  outbuildings. 

(c)  The  playgroundb. 

(d)  The  teachers'  reddenoes,  if  any. 

(e)  The  drains  (oollaterall  and  main),  with  tiieir  fall  and  depth  below  ground. 
(/)  The  provision  for  removal  of  surface  water. 

(g)  The  entrances. 

(h)  The  boundary  walls,  their  nature,  and  the  kind  of  property  adjoining. 

(t)  The  streets  or  roads. 

2.  Ground  Flans  drawn  to  the  scale  of  eight  feet  to  one  inch,  showing  each  floor  of  the  sohooi- 
rooms  and  teachers'  residences  (if  any).  Hie  internal  fittings  of  the  scho<^rooms  (fireplaces,  groups 
of  desks  and  benches,  cupboards,  etc.)  must  be  accurately  shown. 

3.  Elevations  of  each  frcmt  and  at  least  two  sections.  The  ceiling,  and  the  mode  of  warming  and 
ventilation  must  be  cleai^y  shown. 

4.  A  Specification  of  the  work  detailed  for  the  several  trades. 

5.  A  General  Estimate  of  cost. 
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SCHOOL    MANAGEMENT. 

IN  the  historv'  of  the  Boanl  several  experiments  have  been  made  in  acljiistinp  the 
relation  of  the  School  Management  Committee  to  the  whole  Board.  It  has  been 
considered  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  intelligent  co-orduiation  that  the  educational 
work — at  any  rate,  in  the  Day  schools — of  the  Boanl  should  be  under  one  general 
direction,  and  that  the  various  sections  of  it  should  be  dealt  with  bv  sub-committees 
of  the  School  Management  Committee,  rather  than  by  independent  committees.  The 
cflTect,  however,  of  such  an  arraugement  was  found  to  be  that  a  member  of  the  Board 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  School  Management  Committee  had  little  opportunity  of 
Uiking  part  in  educational  work  in  which  he  might  be  strongly  interested. 

For  a  few  months,  in  1871-1872,  the  School  Management  Committee  was  a 
committee  of  the  whole  Boanl.  This  experiment  was  again  tried  in  1894,  but  it  worked 
thoroughly  badly.  Although  a  considerable  number  of  the  members  who  were  not 
specially  interested  in  school  management  work  attended  very  seldom,  the  general 
attendance  at  the  committee  meetings  was  about  40,  a  number  obviously  unsuitable  for 
the  committee  discussion  of  a  long  and  detailed  agenda.  In  consequence,  the  work  of 
the  Committee  fell  seriously  into  arrears,  there  being — e.g,  in  March,  April  and  May,  1895, 
an  average  of  47  pages  of  "  blocked  "  business  per  meeting.  In  1896  it  was  decided,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  "  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  reducing  the  size  and  altering  the  numbers  of  the  committees  and  sub- 
committees," that  the  School  Management  Committee  should  consist  of  its  original 
number  of  21,  and  that  members  of  the  Board  not  belonging  to  the  main  committee 
should  be  allowed  to  join  the  sub-committees  up  to  a  number  not  exceeding  one-quarter 
of  the  number  of  the  full  committee  (the  sub-committees  generally  consisting  of  ten 
mcmV>ers  of  the  full  committee  plus  five  co-opted  members).  By  this  arrangement  the 
School  Management  Committee  continued  to  exercise  its  powers  of  general  supervision, 
while  at  the  same  time  almost  all  members  of  the  Board  had  opportunities  of  taking 
part  in  the  work  of  school  management.  The  numbers  have  been  slightly  varied 
in  some  sub-committees  by  leave  of  the  Board,  and  the  experiment  may  be  said  to 
have  worked,  on  the  whole,  very  welL 

The  work  of  the  School  Management  Committee  was  further  lightened  from  1884  to 
1891,  and  from  1899  to  the  present  time,  by  the  appointment  of  a  separate  Standing 
Committee  for  the  Evening  Continuation  schools,  which  had  been  controlled  by  a 
sub-committee. 

The  work  of  the  Evening  schools  represented  a  distinct  problem  and  employed,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  separate  staff.  It  was  believed  that  in  this  case  the  advantages  derived 
from  independent  initiative  outbalanced  the  disadvantages  involved  in  the  loss  of 
co-ordination.  At  the  same  time  it  was  determined  that  in  all  cases  of  misconduct  by 
teachers  in  the  employment  of  both  committees,  information  should  be  exchanged. 

In  187()  there  were  four  sub-committees  of  the  School  Management  Committee: 
three  on  Cookery,  Needlework  and  Books  respectively,  and  a  rota  sub-committee,  which 
met  weekly  to  discuss  matters   of  detail  and  to  recommend   decisions  to  the   full 
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committee.  This  last  sub-committee  was  discontinued  in  1891,  and  the  work  h;xs  sinc'> 
been  performed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Coiuniitteo.  The  Sub-Committees  now  number 
eight,  dealinj?  respectively  with  Teaching  Statt',  Pupil  Teachers,  Special  Subjects,  Domestic 
Subjects,  Special  Schools,  Requisitions  and  Stock-taking,  Books  and  Apparatus,  and 
Scripture. 

MANAGERS. 
I. — The  Status  of  Managers. 

Before  the  Act  of  1870  became  Jaw,  the  Managers  of  Elementary  Voluntary  Schools 
had  sole  control  over  those  schools,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Code,  and  to  the 
demands  made  by  the  Education  Department  through,  or  upon  the  advice  of,  its 
Inspectors.  Each  school  was  an  independent  organism,  and  its  Managers  were  its 
official  governors.  They  were  personally  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school ; 
upon  them  rested  the  duty  of  raising  funds  to  meet  current  expenses ;  they  were  the 
recipients  of  the  Government  Grant  and  of  the  children's  fees.  They  appointed  and 
paid  the  teachers ;  they  selected  the  books  and  apparatus ;  they  controlled  the 
curriculum,  and  they  regulated  the  general  conduct  of  the  school. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1870,  School  Boards,  wherever  they  were  formed 
(and  in  London  the  formation  of  a  School  Board  was  compulsory),  were  invested  with 
all  the  powers  and  duties  of  Managers  in  respect  to  the  schools  which  came  under 
their  control.  Section  14  of  that  Act  declared  that  "every  school  provided  by  a 
School  Board  shall  be  conducted  under  the  control  and  management  of  such  Board," 
in  accordance  with  certain  regulations  therein  laid  down.  Section  18  provided  that 
"  the  School  Board  shall  maintain  and  keep  efficient  every  school  provided  by  such 
Board."  And  Section  19  imposed  upon  the  School  Board  the  duty  of  supplying 
*  school  apparatus  and  everything  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  provided 
by  them." 

But  it  was  evident  that,  although  the  duties  of  Managers  must  of  necessity  be 
imposed,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  School  Boards,  and  that  those  Boards,  in  the 
last  resort,  must  bo  held  responsible  for  the  performance  of  them,  they  could  not  ettectively 
render  all  those  smaller  and  detailed  services  upon  which  the  efficient  conduct  of  an 
Elementary  school  so  greatly  depends.  The  members  of  the  larger  School  Boards 
could  not  hope  to  be  able  to  give  that  individual  attention  to  minor  questions  of 
routine,  conduct,  and  discipUne,  which  was  reasonably  demanded  from  the  Managers 
of  a  Voluntary  school.  The  Act  of  1870,  therefore,*  conferred  upon  School  Boards 
very  large  powers  of  delegation  to  persons  who  were  to  be  called  "  Managers." 

Section  15  of  the  Act  provided  that — 

The  School  Board  may,  if  they  tbiok  fit,  from  time  to  time  delegate  any  of  their  powers  under 
this  Act,  except  the  power  of  raising  money  ;  and,  in  particular,  may  delegate  the  control  and 
management  of  any  school  provided  by  them,  with  or  without  any  conditions  or  restrictions,  to  a 
body  of  Managers  appointed  by  them,  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  persons. 

The  School  Board  may  from  time  to  time  remove  all  or  any  such  Managers,  and,  within  the 
limits  allowed  by  this  section,  aid  to  or  diminish  the  number  of ,  or  otherwise  alter  the  constitution  or 
powers  of,  any  body  of  Managers  formed  by  it  under  this  section.    .     .    ." 
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It  i.s  U>  Vjj  not>sd,  first,  that  the  power  thus  conferred  was  optional :  and,  second,  that 

it  wan  of  viry  wide?  scope.    There  was,  as  a  matter  of  interpretation,  no  power  except 

that  of  raisin^f  rnon'-y  that  the  School  Boanl  was  not  able  to  delegate  to  Mansers.     But 

it  rriUht  U;  notx-fj,  al.vj,  that  the  act  of  dek<ration  did  not  divest  the  Board  of  its  duties 

uridf;r  the  Act,  nor  release  it  from  the  penalties  imposed  by  law  for  the  non-performance 

of  th'^»«i/:  duties. 

II.— The  Earlier  Policy  of  the  Board. 

Not  long  after  the  frirmation  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  the  question  of 
apfKiintnient  of  Managers  and  of  the  powers  which  were  to  be  conferred  upon  them 
carne  under  the  consideration  of  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee ;  and  on 
May  10th,  the  following  report  was  presented  to  and  adopted  by  the  Board 

Th^^  IViard  will  probably  fiod  it  expedient  to  appoint  ^lanagen  over  all  schools  provided  by  it,  or 
tranaf erred  to  it,  under  aacb  reatrictions  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  see  fit  to  adopt.  The  loth  Section 
of  the  A'H  givea  the  B^jord  the  power  of  appointing  an  J  removing  soch  ^lanagers,  and  mles  for  the 
^  Prrceedings  of  3Ianageni  appr^inted  by  a  School  Board  '*  are  succinctly  prescribed  in  the  third  Schedule 
TTpoD  the  jodicions  selection  of  3Ianagers  much  will  depend,  and  in  most  instances  the  Board  wonld  do 
well  to  appoint  a  certain  proportion  of  the  existing  Managers.  The  persons  selected  should,  if  possible, 
be  more  or  less  clorely  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  locality  where  the  school  is  situated,  and 
should  V>e  prepared  to  undertake  personal  responsibility  for  any  amounts  expended  beyond  the  sancticm 
of  the  Board. 

The  duties  of  Managers  appointed  by  the  Board  would  be  similar  to  those  discharged  by  existing 
school  Managers,  with  this  difference,  that  the  former  would  be  responsible  to  the  Board,  not  to  voluntary 
subscrilK;rs,  and  wouTd  be  liable  to  be  removed  at  its  pleasure,  if  they  should  neglect  or  transgress  any 
of  its  mlefi.  They  wonld  probably  elect  one  of  their  number  to  act  as  Secretary,  another  as  Treasurer, 
and  in  this  way  the  Board  might  secure  the  assistance  of  volunteers  all  over  the  Metropolis  without  cost 
to  the  ratepayers. 

Tt  would  b(i  the  duties  of  the  Managers  of  a  school  provided  by  the  Board  to  visit  it  periodically,  and 
to  see  that  it  was  duly  provided  with  suitable  desks,  maps,  books  and  apparatus  ;  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  Br«rd  for  the  purchase  of  such  articles  as  might  be  necessary,  to  receive  and  examine  all 
tradesmen's  bills,  to  forward  them  to  the  Board  for  payment,  to  receive  from  the  Teachers  the  fees  paid 
by  the  scholars,  and  to  transmit  them  to  the  Accountant  of  the  Board  ;  to  recommend  the  appointment 
and  dismissal  of  Teachers,  to  consider  applications  for  reduction  or  remission  of  Fees,  to  snggest  to  the 
Bfiard  what  special  subjects  of  instruction  wonld  be  suited  to  the  neighbourhood,  to  make  periodical 
reports  to  the  Board  upon  the  general  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  in  short  to  act  as  the  representatives 
of  the  Board  in  all  respects  within  limits  to  be  hereafter  prescribed. 

When  this  Report  was  adopted,  the  Board  had  not  a  single  school  under  its  control. 
Tlioy  declined  even  to  entertain  proposals  for  transfers  before  June  1st,  1871,^  and  the 
first  school  erected  by  them  was  not  opened  until  July  7th,  1873.  The  Board  had  no 
guidance  in  preparing  their  scheme,  save  the  analogy  of  Voluntary  School  Managers. 
They  know  that,  in  the  near  future,  a  considerable  number  of  Voluntary  Schools 
would  bo  transferred  to  them,  and  that  it  was  expedient  to  make  the  way  easy  for 
the  managers  of  those  schools  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The 
Board  evidently  conceived  that  it  would  be  possible  to  conduct  the  schools  which  they 
provided  under  regulations  similar  to  those  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  respect  to 

1  As  to  the  constitution  of  the  body  of  Managers  of  a  transferred  school,  see  po%%^  p.  83. 
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Voluntary  schools.  It  even  appears  that  members  thought  it  possible  to  establish  a 
system  under  which  the  Managers  of  Board  schools  would  be  primarily  liable  for 
expenditure,  and  that  the  Board's  responsibility  would  be  limited  to  a  fixed  grant.  Such 
a  plan  would  not  have  been  practicable,  and  the  whole  scheme,  when  any  large  number  of 
schools  came  under  the  control  of  the  Board,  would  have  led  to  unnecessary  extravagance. 
Purchases  of  school  furniture,  books,  and  apparatus  would  have  been  made  locally  and 
at  retail  prices.  Each  school  would  have  had  its  own  scale  of  salaries  for  teachers.  No 
systematic  method  of  repairs  could  have  been  adopted. 

Although  the  Board  never  in  fact  entrusted  to  its  Local  Managers  such  vast  powers 
as  are  disclosed  in  the  Report  quoted  above,  the  policy  of  that  Report  was  never 
abandoned  by  any  formal  act  of  rescission.^  Indeed,  when  nearly  a  year  had  elapsed  after 
the  adoption  of  that  Report,  the  Board  declined  to  limit  the  powers  which  it  had 
conferred  on  Managers  in  one  important  matter.  On  April  10th,  1872,  a  motion  was 
made  to  deprive  Local  Managers  of  the  power  to  furnish  and  fit  up  school 
buildings,  and  to  place  the  work  under  the  control  of  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee.  It  must  be  remembered  that  even  at  this  date  the  Board 
were  dealing  only  with  transferred  schools  and  the  Managers  of  those  schools;  and 
it  may  have  been  deemed  politic  to  refrain  from  limiting  too  stringently  the 
powers  which  such  Managers  had  exercised  in  the  days  of  their  independence.  The 
mover  stated,  very  tnily,  that  few  Managers  knew  anything  about  the  purchase  of 
furniture,  or  how  to  obtain  it  in  the  cheapest  market.  He  wished  that  "  some  plan 
should  be  adopted  by  which  some  one  should  be  made  responsible  to  the  Board  for  the 
proper  performance  of  this  work,"  and  that  Managers  should  "  confine  their  attention  to 
education  arrangements."  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  one  member  said  that  "he 
believed  "  the  mover  of  the  resolution  "  was  right  in  saying  that  a  miscellaneous  body  of 
men  going  about  in  search  of  school  furniture  would  make  worse  bargains  than  a  central 
body  like  the  Board,  and  although  he  was  not  prepared  to  deprive  the  existing  Managers 
of  any  of  their  powers,  he  supported  the  question  as  a  matter  of  economy."*  Nevertheless 
both  the  speaker  and  the  seconder  of  the  resolution  voted  against  the  motion,  and  the 
mover  remained  its  only  supporter  against  27  opponents.' 


III. — The  Causes  of  Restriction  of  Powers. 

In  practice,  the  whole  course  of  development  of  the  Board's  administrative 
system  has  had  the  incidental  effect  of  diminishing  the  powers  originally  conferred  upon 
the  Managers.    Sometimes  this  has  been  the  result  of  steps  intended  to  secure  economy 


>  In  October,  1871,  the  Sobool  Mana^emeDt 
Committee  (then  a  committee  of  the  whole  Board) 
reenmed  the  power  of  appointing  teachers  and 
fixing  their  salaries.  The  policy  of  the  Board, 
in  respect  to  the  powers  of  Managers,  was  dis- 
onssed  by  three  Committees  of  Inquiry  in  1882, 
1887,  and  1892. 

*'' School  Board  Chronicle;'  April  13th,  1872, 
p.  362. 


s  Board  Minutes,  Vol.  H.,  p.  246.  Within  a 
year  of  the  rejection  of  the  motion  quoted  above 
the  Board  practically  adopted  it  b^  entering  into 
contracts  for  the  supply  of  a  uniform  style  of 
dedE  [Board  Minutes,  Vol.  III.  p.  207],  and  also 
for  the  supply  of  hiooks,  maps,  apparatus  <&c. 
[  Boi^rd  Miuutes,  Vol.  II.,  p.  564.] 
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and  uniformity  in  the  provision  of  apparatus,  &c.;  sometimes  of  the  appointment  of  expert 
officials,  whose  advice  on  technical  questions  was  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  Committees, 
oven  if  it  conflicted  with  the  opinions  of  the  Managers. 

A  change,  possibly  more  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  influence  of  the  Managers, 
has  also  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the  head  teachers,  whose  pedagogic  responsibility 
has  been  increased  and  defined  by  the  policy  both  of  the  School  Board  and  of  the  Ttoard 
of  Education.  It  is,  for  instance,  the  head  teachers  and  not  the  Managers  who,  subject 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Code,  choose  books  and  settle  the  curriculum 
of  a  school.  The  liberty  of  the  individual  school,  which  has  always  been  encouraged  in 
England  as  a  safeguard  against  official  rigidity,  has  tended  insensibly  m  London  to 
become  liberty  for  the  head  teachers  rather  than  liberty  for  the  Local  Managers  of  the 
school.  In  educational  matters,  all  Managers  are  expected  to  see  that  no  neglect  of 
duty  takes  place,  and  they  may  exercise  a  valuable  stimulating  influence ;  but  the  power 
to  give  definite  orders  on  questions  of  curriculum  has  lapsed. 

At  the  same  time,  the  growth  since  1870  of  the  functions  of  an  Elementary  school  in 
the  life  of  a  great  city  has  created  many  new  duties  and  opportunities,  a  large  share  of 
which  has  fallen  to  the  Managers.  The  Managers,  in  many  groups  of  schools,  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  organisation  of  School  Clubs,  Sports,  Excursions,  Savings  Banks, 
Children's  Country  Holiday  Funds,  &c.,  and  in  the  relief  of  distress  by  meals  for  underfed 
children  and  the  supply  of  clothing. 

At  first,  the  Managers  used  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  teachers  and  their 
salaries.  From  the  beginning,  the  Board  referred  back,  from  time  to  time,  nominations 
of  teachers,  on  the  ground  of  youth,  or  want  of  qualifications,  and  refused  proposals  for 
apparently  excessive  salaries.  Ultimately,  in  1872,  the  Board  adopted  a  uniform  scale 
of  salaries.  The  fixing  of  uniform  school  hours  and  holidays,  in  1872,  also  had  the  efiect 
of  diminishing  the  powers  originally  given  to  the  Managers. 

The  first  Board  also  appointed  two  Inspectors  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
discipline  and  general  efficiency  of  their  schools,  and  this  action  naturally  involved 
supervision  by  the  Board  over  the  Managers'  work.  This  decision  brought  up  again  the 
question  of  the  general  position  of  the  Managers.    A  motion  was  moved : — 

"  That  in  future  no  Managers  be  appointed  for  new  schools  established  by  this  Board, 
but  that  the  schools  be  managed  by  Inspectors,  who  shall  visit  each  school  in  each 
fortnight."  ^ 

The  motion  was  not  intended  to  affect  transferred  schools,  but  only  the  new  schools 
which  the  Board  proposed  to  establish.  The  reasons  urged  in  its  favour  were:  (1)  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  competent  Managers;  (2)  the  greater 
uniformity  and  efficiency  that  would  be  obtained  under  an  inspectorate ;  (3)  the  more 
direct  control  over  education  that  the  Board  would  be  enabled  to  exercise.  The 
opponents  of  the  proposal  objected  that  it  would  tend  to  produce  over-centralisation, 
a  too  rigid  uniformity  of  method,  and  to  stifle  local  interest  in  the  schools.  They 
asserted  that,  though  "  instruction  "  might  benefit,  "  education  "  would  sufier.  * 

» May  Ist,  1872.     Board  Minutes,  Vol.  II.,  p.  309.  -  tschool  Board  Chronicle,  Vol.  6,  pp.  362-3. 
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It  was  ultimately  resolved  to  refer  the  question  to  the  School  Management 
Committee  for  consideration,  and  on  May  29  th,  1872,  the  Board  adopted  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  that  management  by  inspectors  was  imdesirable, 
but  that  with  a  view  to  widening  the  experience  of  Managers,  "  it  was  desirable,  when 
practicable,  to  have  several  schools  under  the  same  Managers,  especially  when  grouped 
so  as  to  comprise  various  kinds  of  schools."  ^ 

The  earliest  schools  of  the  Board  were  transferred  Voluntary  schools,  which,  at  the 
time  of  transfer,  had  existing  bodies  of  Managers.  As  soon  as  the  transfer  of  a  school  to 
the  Board  had  been  arranged,  four  persons  were  nominated  for  appointment  by  the 
Board  by  the  existing  Managers  of  the  school  and  four  by  the  School  Management 
Committee  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Divisional  Members.*  This  ijirrangement 
lasted  until  1874,  after  which  transferred  schools  were  placed  under  some  existing  body 
of  Managers,  or  under  a  new  committee  of  eight  Managers  appointed  entirely  by  the 
Board.  These  eight  persons  acted  as  a  committee  of  Managers  for  the  transferred  school, 
and  to  them  were  delegated  ''  the  control  and  management  of  the  school,  subject  to 
such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  the  Board  might  from  time  to  time  impose."  *  In  the 
case  of  new  schools  provided  by  the  Board,  the  Divisional  Members  nominated  eight 
persons  for  appointment  by  the  Board  as  Managers.^  Both  as  regards  new  schools  and 
transferred  schools,  it  was  a  rule  that  one  of  the  persons  nominated  by  the  Divisional 
Members  should  be  a  Member  of  the  Board.  ^ 

From  the  first,  Divisional  Members  were  instructed  to  revise  the  lists  from  time  to 
time,  with  a  view  to  filling  vacancies,  and  also  with  a  view  to  the  addition  of  new 
Managers  where  desirable.  Managers  who  had  attended  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  their  Committee-meetings  were  considered  to  have  vacated  their  seats,  but 
were  eligible  for  re-appointment.  In  1879,  it  was  decided  that  this  revision  should  be 
made  annually,  and  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

In  1876  the  Board  summarised  and  codified  the  difierent  resolutions  and  directions 
that  it  had,  during  the  first  six  years  of  its  life,  issued  to  the  Managers.  According  to 
the  School  Management  Code  for  that  year,  the  duties  required  from  Managers  were : — 
"To  nominate  head,  assistant,  and  pupil  teachers,  and  schoolkeepers  to  the  Board 
for  appointment;  to  visit  schools  whenever  convenient;  to  see  that  the  instruction 
was  given  in  accordance  with  the  regulations ;  to  examine  periodically  teachers' 
returns;  to  recommend  the  school  fees  to  be  charged;  and  to  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  property  of  the  Board."  It  will  at  once  be  noticed  how  striking 
was  the  difference  between  this  modest  list  of  functions,  and  the  ambitious  programme 
of  1871 ;  and  how  complete  had  been  the  change  of  policy  of  the  School  Board.  These 
words,  with  the  exception  of  the  clause  on  school  fees,  may  still  be  used  to  define  the 
position  of  the  Board's  Local  Managers. 


>  Board  Minutes.  Vol.  II ,  p.  372. 

» lb,,  Vol.  I.,  p.  366.    Ih.,  Vol.  ir.,  p.  37. 

'  Ih.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  342. 


♦  Board  Minutes,  Vol.  II.,  p.  37. 
6  76.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  170. 
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IV. — Committees  of  Inquiry. 
Since  1S76  three  special  Committees  of  Inquiry  upon  the  powers  and  duties  of 
Managers  have  been  held— in  1882,  1887,  and  1893.  It  may  be  said  that  the  result  of 
these  inquiries,  and  of  the  subsequent  legislation  by  the  Board,  was,  first,  to  narrow 
and  limit,  by  successive  steps,  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the  foregoing  clause  of  the 
Code ;  and,  secondly,  to  revise  and  perfect  the  machinery  by  which  the  Committee  of 
Managers  were  appointed  and  renewed. 

The  first  of  these  Committees  was  held  in  the  year  1882,  and  dealt  chiefly  with 
questions  of  the  constitution  of  the  Managers*  Committees.  It  was  decided  that  not 
more  than  twelve  Managers  should  be  appointed  for  any  one  school,  and  not  more 
than  twenty  for  any  group  of  schools.  Up  to  that  time  eight  persons  had  been 
nominated  as  Managers  to  each  school.  In  cases  of  a  vacancy  in  their  number,  the 
remaining  Managers  were  allowed  to  nominate  candidates  to  be  considered  by  the 
Divisional  Members.  This  rule  has  since  been  frequently  discussed,  but  is  still  in  force. 
The  existing  practice  of  giving  Managers  notice  of  important  structural  alterations,  was 
also  instituted  on  the  recommendation  of  this  committee.  Between  1882  and  1887  the 
Board  made  a  few  trifling  changes  in  its  rules  with  regard  to  Managers.  One  of  these 
was  necessitated  by  the  Government  Code  of  1884.  That  Code  placed  upon  the  School 
Board  the  duty  of  determining  what  children,  either  from  mental  or  physical  defect,  or 
bad  health,  were  to  be  excused  from  the  Government  examination.  The  Board 
accordingly  directed  the  Local  Managers  to  form  small  health  sub -committees,  consisting 
of  at  least  three  persons,  one  of  whom  should,  if  possible,  be  a  doctor,  and  one  a  woman. 
The  Board  also,  in  1886,  resolved : — 

"  That  the  Divisional  Member  in  Charge  of  the  School,  or  the  Local  Managers  with 
the  consent  of  the  Divisional  Member  in  Charge  of  the  school,  be  empowered  to  order 
urgent  and  slight  repairs  in  schools  up  to  a  total  amount  not  exceeding  £4  per  depart- 
ment in  any  one  year.    .     .     ." 

The  Works  Committee  having  decided  that  intermittent  applications  for  repairs 
to  school  buildings  should  be  discouraged,  and  that  yearly  applications  should  be 
sent  in  by  the  Managers,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  some  provision  for  cases  where 
slight  repairs  were  urgently  needed. 

This  permission  was  revoked  in  July,  1889,  when  the  whole  of  these  arrangements 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  local  clerks  of  works. 

In  1883,  the  Local  Managers  instituted  a  Central  Committee  for  the  discussion  of 
questions  affecting  the  work  of  their  schools.  This  Committee  was  known  as  the 
"  Committee  of  Representative  Managers.*'  It  included  a  representative  from  nearly 
every  body  of  Managers,  and  it  met,  once  a  month,  at  the  School  Board  Offices.  It  was 
valuable  as  a  means  of  conference  between  the  Managers  themselves,  and  as  a  channel 
by  which  their  views  might  be  made  known  to  the  Board. 

The  Committee  of  Inquiry  in  1887  chiefly  dealt  with  the  important  question  of  the 
appointment  of  teachers.  It  also  made  recommendations  on  some  minor  matters,  chiefly 
questions  of  the  machinery  of  choosing  and  organising  the  ditferent  boards  of  Managers ; 
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and  these  were,  for  the  most  part,  finally  revised  on  the  recommendations  of  the  third 
and  last  committee  of  inquiry  in  1892.  In  1887  the  maximum  number  of  schools  in 
each  group  was  fixed  at  three,  and  in  1888  the  minimum  at  two.  In  the  same  year,  it 
was  arranged  that  no  person  should  serve  as  Manager  on  more  than  two  groups  of 
schools.  It  had  already  been  decided,  in  the  previous  year,  that  no  person  might  be 
chairman  of  more  than  two  groups  of  schools.  This  rule  was  finally  amended  in  1893; 
when  the  Board  resolved  that  no  Manager  might  be  chairman  of  more  than  one  group  of 
schools. 

Both  the  Special  Committees  of  1887  and  1892  reported  that  they  found  that  some 
persons  who  had  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  their  duties,  were  still  retained  on  the 
Committees.  The  Board  consequently  resolved,  in  1888,  that  Managers  who  had  attended 
less  than  one- third  of  the  meetings,  or  who  had  failed  to  make  three  visits  to  their 
schools  in  each  year,  should  be  struck  off  the  list ;  and  on  the  receipt  of  the  similar 
report  of  1892,  resolved  that  the  maximum  number  of  Managers  should  be  reduced  to 
eight  for  a  single  school,  twelve  for  two  schools,  and  fifteen  for  a  group  of  three  schools, 
the  minimum  numbers  being  fixed  at  five,  eight,  and  twelve  respectively.  The  divisional 
members  were,  in  1887,  directed  to  secure  that,  if  possible,  two  women  should  be 
appointed  on  each  Committee  of  Managers,  and  in  1893  that  one- third  of  each  Committee 
should  be  women.  Finally,  in  order  to  conclude  the  question  of  the  constitution  of 
Boards  of  Managers,  the  Special  Committee  of  1892  considered  how  far  it  was  possible 
to  appoint  working  men  as  Managers,  and  made  the  following  report:  — 

The  question  of  "  secaring  the  services  of  a  fair  proportion  of  working  people  in  the  capacity  of 
Managers'*  was  specially  mentioned  in  the  reference  of  the  Board  indicating  the  lines  of  the  Committee's 
inquiry.  They  think,  however,  that  it  is  the  fitness  of  the  person  to  serve  in  that  capacity  rather  than 
his  occupation  or  social  position  which  should  be  chiefly  considered. 

In  the  Committee's  opinion  the  present  Rules  and  Regulations  leave  it  open  to  the  Divisional 
Members  to  nominate  desirable  persons  of  the  working  class. 

The  rule  referred  to,  was  the  following  resolution  passed  by  the  Board  in  1889 : — 

That  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  Divisional  Members  that  as  far  as  possible,  in  every  group  of 
Managers,  where  it  is  not  the  case  already,  there  be  nominated  two  persons  at  least,  who  are,  or  have  been 
parents  of  children  attending  Public  Elementary  schools. 

The  practice  of  appointing  working  men  as  Managers  has  not,  however,  been  adopted 
generally.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Managers  should  visit  the  schools  when  the  children 
are  present,  and  also,  in  many  cases,  attend  Committee  Meetings  in  the  day  time. 
These  duties  can  only  be  performed  by  persons  with  a  certain  amount  of  leisure. 

No  further  change  has  been  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Committees  of  Local 
Managers,  except  that,  on  November  25th,  1898,  after  a  discussion  upon  the  large 
number  of  clergymen  acting  as  Managers,  the  School  Management  Committee  decided  : 
"That  it  be  an  instruction  to  Divisional  Members  in  making  nominations  of  Local 
Managers  of  schools  to  have  in  their  minds  the  avoidance  of  the  preponderance  of  any 
one  class  on  the  management" 
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V. — Apihmntment  of  Teachers. 

The  main  question  discussed  by  the  Special  Committee  of  1887  was  the  appointment 
of  the  head  teacher.  The  Committee  were  convinced,  by  the  evidence  submitted  to 
them,  that  some  scheme  of  systematic  promotion  had  become  necessary.  It  was 
impossible  that  Managers,  with  their  purely  local  experience,  should  be  able  to  compare 
the  claims  of  persons  from  remote  districts.  The  School  Management  Committee,  at 
that  time,  kept  what  was  known  as  a  "  promotion  list."  The  Committee  of  Inquiry 
recoinmcnded  that  teachers  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications  should  be  invited 
to  enter  their  names,  and  that  the  Managers  should  be  requested  to  make  their  selection 
from  this  list. 

This  vague  and  permissive  resolution  having  produced  no  eflFect,  the  Board,  in  1889, 
decided  to  deprive  the  Managers  altogether  of  the  power  of  appointment.  Strong  and 
repeated  protests  were  received  both  from  individual  groups  of  Managers,  and  from  the 
Committee  of  Representative  Managers,  and  in  1890  the  Board  adopted  a  modification 
of  the  scheme.  Vacancies  were  advertised,  the  names  received  were  considered  by  a 
committee  of  the  Board,  with  the  assistance  of  two  Managers.  These  selected  three 
names,  which  were  submitted  to  the  School  Management  Committee  for  final 
appointment. 

This  scheme  was,  however,  amended  in  1892,  when  it  was  decided  that  a 
committee  of  the  Board — the  Teaching  Staff  Sub- Committee — should,  with  the 
assistance  of  two  Managers,  select  three  names.  These  were  sent  to  the  Local 
Managers,  who  chose  from  them  one  candidate  for  nomination.  In  1898,  the 
number  of  Managers  at  the  original  selection  was  reduced  to  one.  In  1899, 
the  arrangements  at  present  in  force  were  introduced.  According  to  this  scheme, 
when  a  head  teacher  was  to  be  appointed,  every  member  of  the  Board,  the  Board 
Inspectors,  and  the  Chairman  or  Vice-Chairman  of  the  local  managements  were  invited 
to  submit  a  nomination.  The  list  was  then  considered  by  the  Teaching  Staff  Sub- 
Committee,  who  selected,  and  saw,  seven  candidates.  From  these  three  were  chosen  and 
sent  to  the  Local  Managers,  who,  from  among  them,  made  a  final  selection  for  apprQval 
by  the  Board.  By  an  amendment  of  1900,  one  Manager  was  allowed  to  be  present  and 
vote  when  the  matter  was  under  discussion  by  the  Teaching  Staff  Sub-Committee.  To 
these  elaborate  arrangements  there  are,  however,  several  exceptions.  In  the  case  of  new 
schools,  the  Managers  are  not  consulted ;  and  the  choice  of  teachers  in  Higher  Grade 
and  Higher  Elementary  schools,  is  made  by  a  Committee  of  the  Board.  A  representative 
of  the  Managers,  however,  is  allowed  to  be  present  and  to  vote. 

The  Board  have  never,  expressly,  interfered  with  the  Managers*  power  of  nominating 
assistant  teachers.  This  power  has,  however,  since  1899,  been  incidentally,  but  seriously, 
diminished.  In  that  year,  the  Board  Inspectors  were  directed  to  visit  the  different 
training  colleges,  and  to  obtain  the  names  of  suitable  women  students  who  were 
willing  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Board.  The  names  of  these  students  were 
placed  upon  a  list,  known  as  the  ''College  List,"  and,  until  all  these  students  had 
been  permanently  appointed,  the  Managers  were  limited  in  their  choice  to  teachers 
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whose  names  were  on  this  list.  Such  students  as  were  not  at  once  permanently 
engaged  were  placed  on  "  supply  "  and  paid  permanent  scale  salary  until  appoint- 
ments were  found  for  them.  By  this  means  the  Board  were  able  to  secure  in  advance 
the  services  of  teachers  who  might  otherwise  have  applied  for  other  appointments. 
It  was  further  decided,  in  1900,  that  students  who  had  been  seen  at  the  Colleges  by 
the  Board  Inspectors  should  not  be  summoned  to  attend  before  the  Managers.  These 
decisions  caused  great  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  Local  Managers,  and  many  protests  were 
received  from  various  bodies.  It  would  appear,  from  a  letter  that  the  Board  received 
from  the  Committee  of  Representative  Managers,  that  the  chief  grounds  of  objection 
were — (i.)  the  fear  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  selection  of  assistant  teachers  would 
fall  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Board  Inspectors,  and  (ii.)  the  dislike  entertained  to 
appointing  teachers  solely  on  paper  qualifications,  without  first  securing  a  personal 
interview.  In  reply  to  these  protests,  the  School  Management  Committee  issued  an 
explanatory  circular  to  Managers,  calling  their  attention  to  the  serious  interference  in  the 
important  work  of  College  Students  during  their  last  term  caused  by  repeated  summonses 
to  attend  before  Managers,  and  pointing  out  that  most  of  the  students  on  the  "  ("oUege 
List"  had  been  pupil  teachers  under  the  Board,  and  were  quite  satisfactory  as  to 
conduct  and  intellectual  attainments. 

In  February,  1901,  the  whole  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  existing  practice 
should  be  maintained.  After  very  careful  consideration  by  the  Board  Inspectors,  the 
Teaching  Stafl'  Sub-Committee,  and  finally  by  the  School  Management  Committee,  it 
was  decided  that  the  visits  of  the  Board  Inspectors  to  the  colleges  should  be  continued, 
and  that,  as  before,  the  Managers*  selection  of  teachers  should  be  restricted  to  the 
"  College  List."  The  rule  as  to  students  not  being  summoned  from  college  was,  however, 
relaxed,  Managers  being  allowed  to  require  their  attendance  after  the  certificate 
examination.  During  1902  about  600  women  teachers  entered  the  service  of  the  Board 
through  the  agency  of  the  "College  List."  In  1902  a  "College  List"  was  also 
established  for  men  teachers. 

The  above  brief  history  of  the  policy  of  the  Board,  with  regard  to  their  Local 
Managers,  necessarily  leaves  untouched  all  that  is  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the 
Managers.  As  has  been  said  before,  in  many  schools,  the  Managers  take  a  leading  part 
in  social  work  connected  with  their  schools.  They  are  directed  to  report  annually  to  the 
Board  upon  such  subjects  as  the  following :— Excessive  illness  among  teachers  or 
scholars,  or  any  special  diflSculties  of  the  school ;  special  subjects  studied  ;  condition 
of  the  school  libraries  and  the  use  made  of  them ;  the  use  made  of  the  halls ;  clubs  for 
swimming,  games,  or  natural  history ;  arrangements  for  country  holidays  for  children,  or 
provident  funds ;  any  special  measures  adopted  to  meet  cases  of  sickness  or  poverty 
among  the  children,  or  special  plans  for  interesting  the  parents  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

In  the  words  of  the  School  Management  Code  (adopted  from  the  povernment  Code) : 
"  the  duty  of  Managers  is  to  foster  the  schools  under  their  care  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  to  see  that  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  are  adhered  to,  to 
smooth  down  the  difficulties  of  teachers  by  constant  encouragement  and  sympathy,  to 
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have  at  heart  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  welfare  of  the  scholars,  and  to  see  that 
they  are  brought  up  in  habits  of  punctuality,  of  good  manners  and  language,  of  cleanliness 
and  neatness,  and  also  that  the  teachers  impress  upon  the  children  the  importance 
of  cheerful  obedience  to  duty,  of  consideration  and  respect  for  others,  and  of  honour  and 
truthfulness  in  word  and  act."  ^ 

THE    BOARD    INSPECTORATK 

The  question  whether  the  Board  should  rely  in  the  main  for  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  their  schools  on  oflScials  of  its  own  or  on  the  Inspectors  of  the  Board  of 
Education  has  been  debated  from  time  to  time  ever  since  the  Board  came  into  existence. 

On  October  11th,  1871,  Professor  Huxley,  Chairman  of  the  Scheme  of  Education 
Committee,  moved  : — "  That  Inspectors  bo  appointed  by  the  Board  to  examine  its  schools 
and  pupil  teachers  in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  each  school,  and  to  report  to  the  Board 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  dis(i'pline  and  general  eflSciency  of  the  schools  provided  by 
the  Board."  He  argued  that  "  If  there  was  one  thing  more  important  than  another  for 
the  School  Boards,  it  was  that  the  inspection  should  be  given  up  by  the  Government 
and  left  to  the  energy  of  the  School  Boards." 

An  amendment  was  moved : — **  That  officers  be  appointed  by  the  Board  to  visit  its 
schools,  and  to  report  to  the  Board,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  discipline  and  general 
efficiency  of  the  schools  provided  by  the  Board." 

The  seconder  of  the  amendment,  said : — "  He  behoved  that  the  feeling  was  very 
general  that  the  duty  of  the  Board  was  to  bring  schools  into  existence,  and  that  it 
was  for  the  Government  to  see  that  they  were  really  efficient."  * 

The  amendment  was  supported  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rodgers  (afterwards  the  well-known 
Chairman  of  the  School  Management  Committee)  who  said  : — "  When  they  had  the 
work  efficiently  done  by  H.M.  Inspectors  he  did  not  see  that  they  wanted  it  done  again." 

A  third  alternative  was  that  the  Board  should  obtain  certain  kinds  of  information  and 
help  from  its  owa  inspectors, and  rely  for  other  kinds  upon  H.M.  Inspectors.  This  alternative 
seems  to  have  been  implicitly  adopted,  and  when,  in  1872,  the  Board  decided  to  appoint 
an  inspector  of  their  own,  his  first  duty  was  stated  to  be  "  to  assist  in  organising  schools 
provided  by  the  Board,"  •  and  the  Rev.  J.  Rodgers  stated  that  he  "  hoped  the  Board  would 
not  appoint  any  inspector  except  such  as  was  contemplated  in  the  report,  because,  with 
regard  to  the  intellectual  inspection  of  the  schools,  the  work  would  be  done  thoroughly 
by  the  Government  inspectors."  * 

From  the  beginning,  however,  the  Board  Inspectors  assessed  and  reported  on  schools 
much  in  the  same  way  as  H.M.  Inspectors,  in  addition  to  the  administrative  work  required 
of  them  by  the  School  Management  Committee,  although  neither  then  nor  since 
has  any  official  relation  existed  between  the  two  bodies  of  Inspectors. 

By  the  spring  of  1885  the  Board  had  seven  Inspectors  for  an  average  attendance  of 
285,807.  They  nof  only  assisted  in  administration,  but  held  regular  individual 
examinations  of  scholars  on  the  same  Unes  as  the  annual  examinations  of  H.M.  Inspectors. 

1  Board  Minutes,  Vol.  XXIU.,  p.  87.  3  Board  Minnten,  Vol.  II.,  p.  74. 

"^  School  Board  Chronicle,  October  14th,  1871.         *  School  Board  Chronicle,  /anuary  27th,  1872. 
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Early  in  1885  the  Boards  however,  decided,  in  the  ciise  of  their  own  Inspectors, 
to  substitute  inspection  for  examination,  and,  in  defining  the  duties  of  the  Board 
Inspectors,  laid  it  down  "  that  their  annual  report  on  each  school  should  set  forth 
their  judgment  as  gathered  from  their  observations  made  during  visits  throughout 
the  school  year." 

In  that  summer  (1885)  two  vacancies  existed  among  the  Board  Inspectorate,  and  the 
filling  up  of  these  vacancies  was  postponed.  The  new  Board,  which  was  elected  in 
November,  1885,  referred  to  the  School  Management  Committee  a  motion,  '*That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Board  the  present  dual  system  of  inspection  is  unnecessary  ..." 
A  Special  Sub-Committee  of  the  School  Management  Committee  then  inquired  into  the 
work  of  the  Inspectors,  took  evidence  on  tin*  (jiiostion  of  inspection  and  examination,  and 
recommended  "  that  for  the  next  year  the  existing  number  (5)  of  the  Board  Inspectors 
be  not  increased,  and  that  the  work  be  arranged  in  the  direction  of  inspection  rather 
than  examination,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  compass  that  work." 

This  was  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  the  Board  further  directed  that  the  Board 
Inspectors  should  *'  thoroughly  examine  and  report  upon  such  schools  as  the  Committee 
shall  from  time  to  time  suggest."  ^ 

Soon  afterwards  a  change  began  in  the  methods  of  H.M.  inspectors.  From  1862  to 
1890  each  child  had  been  examined  in  each  of  the  "  Three  R's."  By  the  Code  of  1890 
the  head  teacher  was  required  to  divide  each  standard  into  three  sections,  and  the 
Inspector  then  examined  one  section  in  Reading,  another  in  Writing,  and  the  third  in 
Arithmetic. 

In  1894  inspection  was  substituted  for  examination  throughout  the  Infant  schools, 
and  in  1895  the  Inspectors  were  authorised  to  give  notice  that  the  examination  due  in 
the  following  year  (1896)  would  be  omitted  in  any  school  which  had  reached  a  good 
educational  standard.  They  were  instructed  to  pay  at  least  two  visits  of  inspection 
without  notice  during  the  year  to  any  school  excused  examination.  Notice  was  so  given 
practically  to  all  the  schools  of  the  London  Board. 

In  1901  the  annual  examination  was  definitely  aboUshed,  and  in  the  "  Instructions  " 
for  that  year  it  is  laid  down :  "  In  future  the  Inspectors  will  not  follow  the  practice  of 
past  years,  and  will  no  longer  (except  as  provided  for  in  the  case  of  an  appeal  under 
Article  86  of  the  Code)  hold  any  examinations  of  individual  scholars  except  those  who 
require  labour  certificates." 

The  Instructions  to  H.M.  inspectors  of  1899  and  1900  said : — 

Tour  annual  report  should  not  enter  into  details  aa  to  particular  portiions  of  the  school  work, 
except  where  some  special  excellence  oar  defect  has  to  be  noted,  and  you  should  avoid  including  in  it 
any  peiBosiiil  reflections  on  the  teachers.  The  amuial  report  should  consist  of  a  short  description  oi 
the  general  character  of  the  school  as  regards  instruction,  organisation,  discipline,  premises,  and 
apparatus. 

Meanwhile  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  to  increase  and  make  eflFective  the 
responsibiUty  of  the  head  teacher  of  each  school  for  the  state  of  his  school.    The 

1  Board  Minutes,  AprU  8th,  1886. 
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following  paragraph  (applying  then  only  to  schools  excused  examination)  appeared  in  the 
*'  Insti-uctions  "  for  "  1895  "  :— 

It  will  materially  assist  you  in  your  visits  to  such  achoola  if  the  Managers  will  request  the 
teftchers  to  provide  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  a  syllabus  of  instruction  for  each  class,  notebooks 
for  containing  brief  summaries  of  the  chief  oral  lessons,  and  a  record  book  in  which  the  head  teacher 
may  make  brief  entries  showing  the  quality  of  work  done  throughout  the  school,  as  tested  by 
periodical  examinations,  and  progress  or  mark  books  as  to  the  individual  conduct,  application,  aoid 
advance  of  the  scholars.  It  would  also  be  advisable  that  you  should  be  supplied  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  with  a  copy  of  the  time-table  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  paragraph  was  afterwards  strengthened  and  generalised,  and  appeared  in  the 
'  Instructions"  of  1901  as  follows: — 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year  there  must  be  provided  a  plan  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  that 
year,  which  should  set  out  in  outline  schemee  of  work  in  the  different  subjects.  But  if  it  ia  neoec>- 
sary  in  the  interests  of  the  scholars,  the  teacher  is  at  liberty  to  deviate  from  any  scheme  either  in 
the  way  of  omission  or  enlargement  or  curtailment  of  its  various  parts.  There  should  also  be  provided 
notebooks  for  containing  brief  summaries  of  the  chief  oral  lessons,  a  record  book  in  which  the  head 
teacher  may  make  brief  entries  showing  tne  quality  of  work  done  throughout  the  school  as  tested 
by  periodical  examinations,  and  progress  or  mark  books  as  to  the  individual  conduct,  application,  and 
advance  of  the  scholars.  All  these  documents  are  the  property  of  the  Managers,  and  in  caae  of  a 
change  of  teacher  should  be  left  at  the  school.  It  may  be  useful  that  some  short  record  of  the  con- 
duct of  each  scholar  should  be  sent  to  the  parents  annually.  But  such  records  should  not  hamper 
a  teacher  in  vaiying  the  work  of  the  school,  nor  be  so  detailed  as  to  demand  an  undue  amount  of 
clerical  work. 

The  Board  Inspectors  in  a  succession  of  annual  reports  from  1896  to  1901  first 
welcomed  the  change,  then  (in  1898)  stated  that  the  improvement  due  to  the  change 
"  was  not  equally  distributed  throughout  the  schools,"  and  in  1900  and  (in  stronger 
language  in  1901)  warned  the  Board  as  to  the  educational  condition  of  some  of  the 
schools. 

On  receiving  the  report  for  1901,  the  Board  adopted  the  following  resolution  : — 

That  in  view  of  the  very  serious  statements  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Board  Inspectors, 
the  School  Management  Committee  be  directed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  extent  of  the  alleged 
defects,  both  in  teaching  and  discipline  in  the  schools  of  the  Board,  and  to  report  thereon. 

The  Board  received  the  report  of  the  School  Management  Committee  on  23rd  October, 
1902,  and  after  considerable  debate,  passed  a  series  of  resolutions.  Some  of  these 
resolutions  aimed  at  securing  to  the  Board  Inspectors  the  power  and  the  time  "  to 
ascertain  more  fully  the  condition  of  departments  or  classes  either  chosen  by  themselves 
or  indicated  by  the  School  Management  Committee."  Other  resolutions  aimed  at 
making  more  systematic  and  eflective  the  system  of  examinations  and  records  by 
head  teachers. 

These  objects  were  further  aimed  at  by  resolutions  (in  1903)  appointing  eight  sub- 
inspectors  to  assist  the  Board  Inspectors  and  adopting  a  uniform  "  Record  and  Progress 
Book  "  for  use  in  the  schools. 
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CURRICULUM. 
I. — Introduction. 

The  Board  have  never  had  a  free  hand  in  fixing  the  curriculum  of  their  schools.  l-U- 
They  are  only   legally  empowered  to  spend   public   money  in   carrying  on  "Public     » 
Elementary  schools,"  and  a  Public  Elementary  school  must  be  carried  on  in  accordance 
with  the  Government  Code  of  the  time  being.^ 

The  Code  contains  a  list  of  compulsory  subjects,  which  has  varied  considerably 
during  the  existence  of  the  Board,  and  of  optional  subjects,  many  of  which  were,  until 
the  introduction  of  the  *'  block  "  grant,  encouraged  by  *'  special "  grants,  and  some  of  which 
(Manual  Training,  Domestic  Economy,  etc )  are  still  so  encouraged.  The  list  ot  optional 
subjects  has  had  a  negative  as  well  as  a  positive  effect  on  the  curriculum,  since  it  has 
been  held  by  the  Local  Government  Board  {e,g,  in  the  case  of  Manual  Training,  1886) 
that  the  Board  are  not  entitled  to  spend  public  money  on  the  teaching  of  any  subject 
which  does  not  appear  either  among  the  compulsory  or  among  the  optional  subjects  in 
the  Code.^ 

But  the  Board  have  throughout  their  history  been  unwilling  to  make  full  use  even 
of  the  power  of  regulating  the  time-tables  of  their  schools  which  the  Government 
Code  has  allowed  them.  The  Board  have  always  believed  that  a  certain  freedom 
should  be  left  to  each  school  in  the  development  of  its  curriculum,  so  that  experiment 
may  be  encouraged  and  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  special  knowledge  of  the 
various  teachers  and  the  special  requirements  of  various  districts.  The  Board  have 
from  time  to  time  issued  directions  requiring  certain  subjects  to  be  taken  or  dropped, 
or  regulating  the  time  to  be  given  to  a  particular  subject,  but  apart  from  these 
directions  and  the  requirements  of  the  Government  Code,  large  liberty  and 
responsibility  in  drawing  up  the  time-tables  have  been  left  to  the  head  teacher  of  each 
school  department.  The  Board,  indeed,  have  often  been  content  rather  to  watch  and 
record  than  to  control  the  growth  or  decline  of  subjects  of  instruction  in  their  schools. 

It  will  be  convenieot,  therefore,  to  begin  this  chapter  with  a  short  sketch  of  the 
variations  in  the  Government  Codes  since  1871  as  far  as  they  affect  curriculum.  This  will 
be  followed  by  a  general  account  of  the  policy  of  the  Board,  and  by  a  more  detailed 
account  in  which  the  history  of  the  various  subjects  will  be  given  from  the  time 
of  their  introduction.  The  end  of  the  chapter  will  consist  of  statistical  tables  showing 
the  growth  and  decline  of  separate  subjects  of  instruction.  An  account  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  Higher  Grade  and  Special  Schools  is  reserved  for  later  chapters. 

ii._outline  of  the  regula.tions  of  the  government  codes  since  1871  as 

Affecting  Curriculum. 

The  Code  of  1871  required  as  compulsory  subjects :  (a)  for  children  between  4  and  7 
instruction  suitable  to  their  ages  ' ;   (b)  for  children  above  7  ; — Blading,  Writing,  and 

1  Elementary  Edacation  Ace,  1870,  8.  97.  *  Article  17  (g). 

s  (y.  Begina  v.  Cockertoo,  L Jt.,  1  Q.B.  1901,  p.  322. 
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.Arithmetic,   in  which   each  scholar  was  required  to  be  present'Od  for  examination,  and 
'*  PlaiiTNeedlework  and  Cutting  Out  "  for  the  girls. 

The  optional  subjects  for  which  a  "special  "grant  was  given  for  individual  scholars  in 
Standards  IV.-YL  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  were :— Geography,  History, 
Grammar.  Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physical  Geography,  the  Natural 
Sciences,  Political  Economy,  Languages,  or  "  any  definite  subject  of  instruction,  extending 
over  the  classes  to  be  examined  in  Standards  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  and  taught  according  to  a 
graduated  scheme,  of  which  the  Inspector  can  report  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  children,  and  is  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  ordinary  reading  book 
lessons  to  justify  its  description  as  a  "  Specific  Subject  of  Instruction."  ^  No  scholar 
could  be  presented  in  more  than  two  of  these  subjects. 

In  1875  the  optional  subjects  were  divided  into  "class"  subjects  and  "specific" 
subjects.  The  "class"  subjects  were:  Grammar,  History,  Geography,  and  Needle- 
work, and  a  grant  was  given  if  the  classes  above  Standard  I.  passed  a  creditable 
examination  in  any  two  (or  in  1878  any  one)  of  them.  This  grant  was  reduced  by  one- 
half  if  20  per  cent.^  of  the  children  examined  in  the  Elementary  subjects  were  not  in  or 
above  Standard  IV.  The  "  specific  "  subjects  recognised  were :  Mathematics,  Mechanics, 
fjatin,  Animal  Physiology,  French,  Physical  Geography,  German,  Botany,  Domestic 
Economy  (for  girls);  English  Literature  being  added  in  the  following  year.  The 
"  specific  "  grant  was  given  for  individual  scholars  in  Standards  IV.-VI.  who  passed  an 
examination  by  H.M.  Inspector. 

Under  Art.  24  of  the  Code  the  attendance  of  girls  at  lessons  in  Practical  Cookery  for 
not  more  than  two  hours  a  week  was  allowed  to  count  as  school  attendance.' 

The  Code  of  1882  was  a  revolution  against  the  mechanical  methods  of  the  earlier 
codes.  In  addition  to  a  fixed  grant  it  oflFered  a  "  merit  "  grant,  dependent  in  amount 
upon  the  assessment  of  the  school  by  H.M.  Inspector  as  "  fair,"  "  good,"  or  "  excellent.' 
In  assessing  the  merit  grant  for  Infants'  departments,  regard  was  to  be  had  to  the 
provision  made  for  .  .  .  "  simple  lessons  on  objects  and  on  the  phenomena  of  nature 
and  of  common  life,"  and  "  appropriate  and  varied  occupations."  In  the  upper  depart- 
ments, the  assessment  of  the  merit  grant  depended  upon  "  organisation  and  discipline, 
the  intelligence  employed  in  instruction,  and  the  general  quality  of  the  work,  especially 
in  the  Elementary  subjects."  It  also  recognised  as  a  "class"  subject,  Elementary 
Science,  which  was  defined  as  "  a  progressive  course  of  simple  lessons  .  .  .  adapted 
to  cultivate  habits  of  exact  observation,  statement,  and  reasoning.  English  first  appeared 
in  the  list  of  "  class  "  subjects  in  this  Code,  and  was  compulsory  if  "  class  "  subjects  were 
taken.    English  Literature  and  Physical  Geography  were  also  taken  out  of  the  list  of 


1  Schedule  lY.  in  1B94  "  Domestic  Economy  **  was  recognised  as 

«  Beduced  to  10  per  cent,  in  1876,  raised  to  15  a  "clws  "  subject.    From  1877  to  1881  the  Govern- 

per  cent  in  1879,  and  to  20  per  cent,  in  1880.  ment  Code  made  Domestic  Economy  for  girls  oom- 

3  A  special  grant  was  given  by  the  Government  pulsory  in  schools  where  specific    subjects    were 

for  the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  1882.    In  1890  Uken. 

a  special  grant  was  offered  for  Lanndrywork,  and 
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"  specific  "  subjects,  and  Chemistry,  Physics,  the  Principles  of  Agriculture,  and  any  other 
subject  sanctioned  by  the  Education  Department  were  added. 

In  1885  Drawing  was  added  to  the  "  class  "  subjects,  and  the  maximum  number  of 
"class**  subjects  that  could  be  taken  was  raised  from  two  to  three.  If  two  "class" 
subjects  were  taken,  English,  as  before,  was  to  be  one  of  them,  and  if  three  were  taken, 
Drawing  was  to  be  the  second.  In  1887  Drawing  was  omitted  from  the  "class'* 
subjects,  and  the  number  allowed  to  be  taken  reduced  to  two  again.^ 

In  1890  Manual  Training  was  allowed  to  be  included  in  the  time-table  and  a  grant 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  was  given  for  it,  and  important  changes  were 
made  in  the  system  of  grants  for  Senior  schools.  The  grant  for  the  compulsory 
subjects  upon  the  results  of  individual  examination  was  abolished  and  a  fixed  grant  was 
allowed  according  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector  on  the  accuracy  of  knowledge 
and  general  intelligence  of  scholars  in  those  subjects.  The  head  teacher  was  required  to 
divide  each  standard  into  three  sections,  and  the  Inspector  then  examined  one  section 
in  Reading,  another  in  Writing,  and  the  third  in  Arithmetic.  A  grant  was  also  given 
for  organisation  and  discipline,  and  subsequently  in  1895  this  grant  was  made  conditional 
upon  instruction  in  Drill  or  Physical  Exercises.  Drawing  was  made  compulsory  for 
boys,  and  the  requirement  that  English  should  be  taken  as  a  "  class  **  subject,  if  any 
"  class  **  subject  were  taken  was  dropped.  Shorthand  and  Bookkeeping  were  allowed  as 
"  specific  **  subjects. 

In  1892  the  Code  made  one  "  class '*  subject  compulsory,  and  the  grant  for  "specific  " 
subjects  was  awarded  upon  the  number  of  scholars  presented  for  examination  in  each 
subject,  instead  of  upon  the  number  of  passes. 

In  1894  inspection  was  substituted  for  examination  throughout  the  Infants*  schools, 
and  in  1895  H.M.  Inspectors  were  authorised  to  give  notice  that  the  examination  due 
for  Senior  departments  in  the  following  year  (1896)  would  be  omitted  in  any  school 
which  had  reached  a  good  educational  standard.  Notice  was  so  given  prACtically  to  all  the 
schools  of  the  Board.  In  the  same  year  "  Object  Lessons  **  and  "  Suitable  Occupations  '* 
in  Standards  I.  to  III  were  made  compulsory,  and  were  also  recognised  as  "  class  *' 
subjects.  In  1896,  "  Suitable  Occupations  *'  ceased  to  be  compulsory,  but  continued  to  be 
a  "  class  "  subject. 

In  1898  "  Object  Lessons  **  was  omitted  from  the  list  of  "  class  **  subjects,  but  it  was 
required  that  the  first "  class  **  subject  in  Standards  I.  to  III.  should  be  "  taught  by 
means  of  object  lessons.**  In  this  year  also  the  system  of  paying  grant  for  "specific** 
subjects  was  modified,  grant  on  examination  being  superseded  by  grant  on  hours  of 
instruction  given.  This  Code  also  gave  grants  for  Manual  Training  and  Drawing  to 
compensate  for  the  South  Kensington  grants  which  were  then  withdrawn. 

In  1900  the  "  block  "  grant  system  was  introduced.  In  Senior  schools  one  "principal" 
grant  took  the  place  of  the  old  principal,  discipline  and  organisation  grants ;  and  of 

y  1  Until  1885  Drawing  was   examined  under  the  regulations  of  the  Science  and   Art  Department 
(ti^poBt^  p,  108). 
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1885.  The  severe  depression  of  trade  which  commenced  in  1879,  the  sudden  develop- 
ment of  German  competition  and  the  consequent  inquiries  and  l^islation  of  the 
Government  on  Technical  Education  (1883-4),  and  the  agitation  against  "over-pressure" 
(1883-4),  all  united  to  produce  a  demand  for  a  less  ambitious  and  less  literary  education 
than  that  indicated  by  the  Huxley  Report.  Manual  Training,  "  Hand  and  Eye," 
Training,  Drawing,  Elementarj'  Science  and  Domestic  Economy  were  all  rapidly 
develope<l.     Homework  for  the  scholars  was  practically  abolished. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  during  this  period  was  largely  influenced  by  the  Report  of 
a  Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  on  March  31st,  1887,  "to  consider  the 
present  subjects  and  modes  of  instruction  in  the  Board's  schools  and  to  report  whether 
such  changes  can  be  made  as  shall  secure  that  children  leaving  school  shall  be  more 
fitted  than  they  now  are  to  perform  the  duties  and  work  of  life  before  them." 

The  (Committee  made  recommendations  which  were  adopted  by  the  Board  in  1888  in 
the  following  form : —  ' 

1.  That  the  methods  of  Kindergarten  teachini;  in  Infants'  schools  be  developed  for  senior  scholars 
throughout  the  Standards  in  schools,  so  as  to  sapply  a  graduated  course  of  Manual  Training  in  connection 
with  Science  teaching  and  Object  Lessons. 

2.  That  the  teaching  of  all  subjects  be  accompanied,  where  possible,  by  experiments  and  ocular 
demonstration,  and  that  the  necessary  apparatus  be  supplied  to  the  schools. 

3.  Thiit  the  Board  encourage  Modelling  in  Clay  in  all  departments  of  Schools,  both  in  connection 
with  Drawing  as  a  training  of  the  artistic  faculties,  and  for  the  illustration  of  the  teaching  of  Greograpby 
and  other  subjects. 

4.  That  all  manual  instruction  should  be  given  in  connection  with  the  scientific  principles  underlying 
the  work,  and  with  suitable  Drawing  and  Geometry. 

5.  Tnat,  as  soon  as  the  Board  are  permitted  by  law  to  give  special  instruction  in  manual  work,  such 
instruction  shall  be  given  to  boys  in  and  above  the  Fourth  Standard  in  schools  approved  by  the  School 
Management  Committee,  in  accordance  with  Resolution  4. 

G.  That  classes  for  instruction  in  Slojd  be  established  in  three  selected  schools  approved  by  the 
School  Management  Committee. 

7.  That  the  instruction  in  the  classes  for  manual  work  and  Slojd  be  only  given  by  such  teachers  as 
have  qualified  for  that  purpose. 

8.  That,  as  opportunity  offers,  accommodation  shall  be  provided  in  connection  with  each  Boys*,  Girla', 
and  Senior  Mixed  Department  in  which  instruction  in  manual  and  other  practical  work  shall  be  given. 

9.  That  the  experiments  referred  to  in  the  Besolution^  of  the  Board  of  May  5th,  1887,  be  tested  in 
schools  in  selected  districts. 

10.  That  greater  attention  be  paid  to  the  teaching  of  Mechanics  as  a  "  specific  '*  subject,  and  that 
models  for  illustrating  the  instruction  be  placed  on  the  Bequisi'ion  List. 

U.  That  instruction  in  Practical  Geometry  be  included  in  the  teaching  of  Drawing,  and  that 
Mechanical  Drawing  to  scale  with  actual  measurements  be  encouraged  in  all  Boys'  departments. 

12.  That  instruction  in  Drawing  be  given  in  all  Girls*  departments,  though  it  be  not  taken  as  a  subject 
of  examination. 


>  The  R^ioluihn  rtf erred  to  reads  as  follows: —  School  only  in  each   Group    of   Schools.*'     [The 

**  That,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Education  Education   Department^  in  assenting  to  the  general 

Department  being  given  to  the  general  principle,  principle  of  the  proposal^  asked  that  the  arrangements 

the  instruction  to  children  in  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  proposed  in  each  particular  case  should  he  Rvhmitte<1 

Seventh  Standards  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  for  the  approval  of  the  Department.] 
School  Management  Committee,  be  given  in  one 
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13.  That  instruction  in  Cookery  be  given  only  to  Girls  over  11  years  of  age  without  regard  to 
Standard,  and  that  the  necessary  additional  Cookery  Centres  be  provided. 

14.  That  the  time  now  given  for  Dictation  be  reduced  in  all  Standards,  and  that  in  substitution  for 
the  part  omitted  in  the  lower  Standards  the  reproduction  by  children  in  their  own  words  of  passages  read 
oat  to  them,  and  in  Standard  lY.  and  upwards  original  composition  be  taken. 

15.  That  the  teaching  of  Beading  should  ba  specially  directed  to  give  children  an  interest  in  books, 
and  to  encourage  them  to  read  for  their  own  pleasure,  and  that  Reading  books  should  be  for  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  Geography,  History,  Social  Economy,  and  facts  of  common  life  to  all  children  who  may 
not  be  able  to  take  such  subjects  for  examination. 

16.  That,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  experimental  teaching  and  manual  work,  the  time  now  given  to 
Spelling,  Parking,  and  Grammar  generally,  be  reduced. 

17.  That  the  Board  authorise  the  appointment  of  an  Organiser  of  Teaching,  whose  duties  shall  be  to 
assist  and  advise  teachers  in  the  instruction  of  manual  work,  and  in  an  improved  method  of  instruction 
by  the  development  of  Kindergarten  training. 

18.  That  the  Board  authorise  the  appointment  of  an  Officer,  whose  duties  ahall  be  to  give  instruction 
in,  and  to  organise,  the  methods  of  teaching  Mechanical  and  Geometrical  Drawing. 

19.  That  the  Board  authorise  the  appointment  of  four  additional  Instructors,  who  shall  give  instruc* 
tion  on  the  peripatetic  plan  iu  the  Science  subjects  authorised  by  the  New  Code. 

20.  That  head  teachers  of  all  departments  be  required  to  forward  before  the  commencement  of  each 
school  year,  for  the  approval  of  the  School  Management  Committee,  (a)  a  scheme  of  Object  Lessons  ;  (h) 
a  copy  of  the  time-table  before  being  submitted  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspector. 

21.  That  teachers  be  informed  that  the  Board  do  not  pay  so  much  attention  to  the  pereentage  of 
passes  obtained  at  the  Government  Inspection  as  to  the  general  tone  and  character  of  the  school  work,  aa 
set  out  in  the  remarks  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspector. 

22.  That  thd  number  of  Mixed  Schools  be  increased  in  suitable  districts,  and  that  the  staff  of  such 
Mixed  schools,  be  arranged  so  that  the  number  of  women  teachers  shall  not  be  less  in  proportion  to  the 
male  teachers,  than  the  girls  to  the  boys. 

23  That  in  each  Mixed  department  under  a  master  an  appointment  be  made  of  a  head  assistant 
mistress,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  tho  teaching  of  Needlework  to  girls. 

24.  That  Advanced  Evening  Classes  be  established  at  the  various  Pupil  Teachers'  Schools,  for  in* 
strnction  in  Science  and  Drawing,  Commercial  Subjects,  and  Modern  Languages. 

25.  That  the  playgrounds  attached  to  schools  be  used  for  the  formation  of  clubs  for  hardy  sports, 
gymnastic  exercises  and  drill,  and  that  the  school  organisations  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  field 
clubs  and  swimming  classes. 

26.  Tbat  the  Chairman  o£  the  Board  be  asked  to  convene  a  meeting  of  local  Managers  and  others  to 
consider  the  question  of  organised  Physical  Education  out  of  school  hours,  and  to  request  personal  help 
in  the  work. 

27.  That,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  improvement  of  Kindergarten  in  the  schools  of  the  Board,  the 
Education  Department  be  requested  to  grant  certificates  to  teachers  after  examination,  showing  that  they 
have  been  trained  in  the  principles  and  sound  practice  of  Kindergarten. 

28.  That  application  be  made  to  the  Education  Department  that  the  new  Code  be  revised  as  follows  : 
(a)  By  postponing  the  individual  examination  in  Spelling  till  the  Third  Standard.    {Schedule  /.) 

(6)  By  applying  to  senior  departments  the  regulation  made  with  regard  to  infants'  departments  in 
Article  106  (6)  of  the  New  Code,  viz. :  that  the  award  of  a  *'  merit"  grant  hhould  have  ''  regard  to  the 
provision  made  for  .  .  .  simple  lessons  on  objects,  and  on  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  of  common 
life." 

(c)  By  providing  that  more  freedom  of  choice  may  be  given  to  managers  and  teachers  in  the  selection 
of  class  subjects,  in  order  that  the  first  class  subject  need  not  necessarily  be  English. 

{d)  By  providing  that  Shorthand  shall  be  recogui»ed  as  a  '^  specific  *'  bubject  under  Article  15  of  the 
New  Code. 
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e)  By  providing  for  the  payment  of  a  graut  of  48.  a  head  in  the  case  of  all  girls  of  11  years  of  age 
below  Standard  lY.,  who  have  received  efficient  instruction  in  Cookery. 

(/)  By  rendering  it  obligatory  upon  pupil  teachers  to  exhibit  a  knowledge  of  elementary  Rcience  in 
some  form  at  their  annual  examinations.    {Schedule  V.) 

{g)  By  providing  that  in  eveuiDg  classes  additional  subjects  may  bo  taken  by  scholars  who  have 
passed  the  standard  of  exemption  from  Elementary  Schools,  or  exceed  the  age  of  14,  without  requiring 
such  scholars  to  pass  an  individual  examination  in  the  elementary  subjects. 

29.  That  application  bs  made  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  that  their  syllabus  be  remodelled, 
so  as  to  supply  a  greater  stimulus  to  Drawing  being  taken  in  combination  with  Geometry  and  Measure- 
ments, and  in  preparation  for  manual  work. 

Throughout  this  period  the  mitiative  of  the  London  Board  had  an  important 
influence  upon  the  policy  of  the  Department.  In  1885,  for  instance,  the  Board  started  a 
class  for  boys  in  Manual  Training,  and  in  1890  the  Government  Code  recognised  the 
subject.  In  1889  the  Board  started  Laundrywork,  which  was  also  recognised  by  the 
Code  of  1890.  "Hand  and  Eye"  Training  was  commenced  in  the  schools  in  1890, 
and  was  introduced  into  the  Gove^ment  Code  in  1895. 

During  the  third  period  (1896-1903)  the  curriculum  of  the  London  Board  Schools 
was  largely  affected  by  those  changes  introduced  into  the  Government  Code  which 
culminated  in  the  "  block  "  grant  of  1900.  Both  the  Government  and  the  Board  seem 
to  have  felt  during  this  period  that  what  was  wanted,  in  the  interests  both  of  general  and 
technical  education,  was  not  the  introduction  or  encouragement  of  further  separate 
"subjects,"  but  due  co-ordination  of  the  whole  time-table  in  each  school.  In  this  period 
the  various  "  Hand  and  Eye  "  subjects  were  merged  in  a  general  scheme  of  Drawing  and 
Modelling.  Cookery,  Laundrywork,  and  Housewifery  were  united  in  a  general  scheme 
of  Domestic  Economy. 

Object  Lessons  were  largely  co-ordinated  with,  or  superseded  by,  Elementary  Science ; 
a  general  Science  Course  was  in  many  schools  substituted  for  the  teaching  of 
specialised  sciences,  and  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  teaching  of  Geography  and 
History.  Annual  educational  conferences  between  the  head  teachers  of  the  different 
departments  were  introduced  (1898). 

In  this  period  also  the  Board  urged  upon  its  teachers  on  several  occasions  the 
danger  of  a  too  exclusive  reUance  upon  oral  teaching,  and  home  work  was  partially 
re- introduced.^ 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  considering  all  three  periods,  that  changes  in  the  policy 
of  the  Board  with  regard  to  curriculum,  especially  when  they  involve  the  scheduling  of 
land  for  the  erection  of  "  centres  "  of  instruction,  require  many  years  for  their  full 
development.  The  decision,  for  instance,  to  provide  Manual  Training  for  the  elder  boys 
was  taken  in  1 890,  but  more  than  half  the  existing  Manual  Training  accommodation 
has  been  erected  since  1895.  The  decision  that  all  girls  in  Standard  V.  and  upwards 
should  learn  Cookery  was  taken  in  1882,  but  it  was  not  till  1891  that  half  the 
girls  over  Standard  V.  were  receiving  such  instruction.      It    is    very   largely  true 

1  In   1903  the  Board   decided    that  in    cases      work  was  desirable,  school  books  might  be  lent  to 
where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  head  teaoher,  home      the  scholars  for  use  at  home. 
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that  each  Board  has  formed  plans  for  its  successors  and  carried  out  the  plans  of  its 
predecessors. 


IV. — Individual   Subjects. 

1.  Scripture, 

The  resolution  referred  to  in  the  Huxley  Report  quoted  above  was  moved  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  and  adopted  by  the  Board  by  38  votes  to  3,  on  March  8th,  1871. 
It  ran  as  follows : — 

In  the  schools  provided  by  the  Board  the  Bible  shall  be  read,  and  there  shall  be  given  snch  explana- 
tions and  sach  instrnction  therefrom  in  the  principles  of  Morality  and  Beligion  as  are  suited  to  the 
capacities  of  children,  provided  always — 

(i.)  That  in  sacb  explanations  and  instrnction  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870, 
in  Sections  VlX.  and  XTV.,  be  strictly  observed  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  and  that  no  attempt  be  made  in 
any  snch  schools  to  attach  children  to  any  particular  denomination. 

(ii.)  That,  in  regard  to  any  particular  school,  the  Board  shall  consider  and  determine  upon  any 
application  by  managers,  parents,  or  ratepayers  of  the  district  who  may  show  special  cause  for  exception 
of  the  school  from  the  operation  of  this  reeolntion,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

On  January  25th,  1894,  the  words  "  the  Christian  Religion  and  of  Morality  "  were 
substituted  by  the  Board  for  the  words  "  Morality  and  Religion."  On  March  15th,  1894, 
the  Board  decided  to  send  a  circular  to  the  teachers  on  religious  teaching.  This 
circular  was  not  adopted  as  part  of  the  School  Management  Code,  and  on  July  3rd, 
1903,  the  School  Management  Committee  informed  a  correspondent  that  the  only 
regulations  of  the  Board  at  present  in  force  which  concern  religious  teaching  in  schools 
of  the  Board  were  those  contained  in  Article  200  of  the  Board's  Code. 

In  June,  1875,  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Peek,  then  a  member  of  the  Board,  informed  the 
Board  that  he  had  provided,  by  an  agreement  with  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  a 
permanent  fund  to  supply  yearly  prizes  to  those  scholars  who  might  show  excellence 
in  Biblical  knowledge  at  a  voluntary  examination. 

For  these  prizes  there  has  been,  since  1876,  an  annual  examination  in  two  parts. 
The  first,  or  preliminary  part,  has  been  conducted  by  the  head  teachers  of  thjB  schools, 
A  percentage  of  the  children  in  Standards  V.,  VJ.,  VII.,  and  ex-VIL,  and  of  the  pupil 
teachers  and  probationers,  has  then  been  selected  to  compete  in  a  further  examination. 

The  majority  of  the  scholars  have  annually  presented  themselves  at  the  preliminary 
examination.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  children  in  Standard  I.  and 
above,  who  were  present  at  the  examination  in  1876  (the  first  examination  held  under 
the  scheme)  and  in  1902  : — 


Miimber  in 
Average  Attendanoe. 

Number  preaent  at  ExaminatioD. 

PreUminarj. 

43,238 
312,977 

Filial. 

1876 
11)02 

67,653 
378,953 

2,430 
6,957 

h2 
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2.  Th4t  O^Av^xtory  Sv.h/tKt9, 

Hauling.— \xi  1877  the  School  3Iaiiagement  Committer  were  directed  by  the  Board 
*"  U/  uiffMH  iuUj  the  be^t  methfA  of  teaching  Beading  accc-rding  to  the  present  or  any 
other  fry^t^r/j  of  Spelling,  and  to  bring  up  a  scheme  for  the  purp:«€  of  putting  the 
rnetfao'l  rjT  metfaodis  recommended  to  the  teat,'*  The  Committee  appointed  a  Sub- 
Comrnitt^^;,  and  eviderice  wa^  taken  from  teachers  who  had  distinsuished  themselres  by 
ihfnr  Aucceaa  in  teaching  Beading,  as  to  the  methods  they  adopted  and  the  difiBcnlties 
they  experienc'rd.  Evidence  was  al^o  taken  from  outside  experts  on  the  subject.  It  was 
d^der]  t/}  try,  as  an  experiment,  the  following  four  different  methods  of  teaching 
Reading  at  selected  sch^Xils: — "  Sonnenfschein's  Method."  "Pitman's  Phonetic  Method," 
"  Ix^igh's  hiethfA"  and  " Robinson's  Phonic  Method."  In  a  report  on  the  working  of 
thii»  exfieriment,  attention  was  rlrawn  to  di£Sculties  experienced  owing  to  the  limited 
ref'jf^ihum  which  the  Education  Department  afforded  to  such  schemes  As  a  result  of 
thiM  Ui\)(rri,  the  iJepartment  were  petitioned  to  give  greater  facilities  for  the  trial  of 
differerit  rneth^^ls  in  teaching  to  read ;  but.  as  the  reply  was  unfavourable,  the  matter 
wa«  allowed!  to  drop.^ 

During  the  last  two  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  a  new  method 
of  teiju;hing  Bea/ling.  The  School  Management  Committee  have  allowed  the  author, 
Miss  Nellie  Dale,  U)  give  lectures  in  schools  where  the  head  teachers  have  made 
application,  and  the  system  has  now  been  adopted,  wholly  or  partially,  in  about  100 
departments.  The  system  is  built  up  on  the  phonic  powers  of  the  letters,  and  abstains 
ftinn  teaching  the  letter-names. 

'I'o  enc^Mirago  an  interest  in  reading  among  the  children,  the  Board  in  1877  estab- 
lishes! lending  libraries  in  connection  with  every  school.  There  was  at  first  an 
interchange  of  l^ooks  between  school  and  school  every  six  months.  Subsequently  the 
libraricH  wore  made  fixed  instead  of  circidating,  and  an  annual  allowance  of  not 
exceeding  twelve  shillings  for  each  department  is  now  made  for  new  books.  In  1898 
the  conditi(in  of  the  scholars'  lending  libraries  engaged  the  attention  of  the  School 
Management  Committee,  and  during  the  next  three  years  the  libraries  were  in  rotation 
overhauled  and  replenished.  The  Local  Managers  were  requested  to  depute  one  of  their 
number  to  interest  himself  in  the  libraries,  and  to  include  in  their  annual  report  a  short 
Htateinent  on  the  condition  of  the  library  and  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  scholars. 

In  1901  the  itoard  decided  to  grant  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  Home  Reading 
Union  (JIiihsoh  in  the  schools,  and  agreed  under  conditions  to  pay  membership  subscription 
fees  and  to  supply  copies  of  not  more  than  two  books  on  the  Union's  lists,  which  books 
might  bo  taken  homo  by  the  scholars,  but  were  to  remain  the  property  of  the  Board. 

Wrltini/, — The  Board  have  never  imposed  any  uniform  system  of  Writing  upon  their 
Hchools.     It  has,  however,  been  found  that  inconvenience  results  from  a  variation  in 

>  On  Novomlior  22ad,  1870,  the  Board,  adopted  desirable  that  the  GoTemment  should  be  moved  to 

the  following  roaolution  :  ~  iMue  a  Royal  CommiBsion  for  consideriDg  the  best 

"  That  thU  Hoard  is  of  opinion  that  a  great  diffi-  manner  of  reforming  and  simplifying  it." — Board 

ouliy  is  plauod  in  the  way  of  education  by  our  Minutes,  Vol  YI.,  p.  1731. 
preiont  method  of  Bpelling,  and  that  it  is  highly 
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system  among  the  different  departments  of  any  school,  and  cbn&oli[ilcntly  the  Board 
require  that  this  subject  shall  be  considered  by  the  head  teachers  of  the  departments  of 
each  school  when  they  hold  their  annual  conference. 

In  July,  1900,  it  was  decided,  for  hygienic  reasons,  to  stop  supplying  slates  to  schools. 

The  method  of  teaching  Writing  in  the  Infants'  schools  has  been  largely  influenced 
of  late  years  by  the  rapid  growth  of  Blackboard  Drawing  and  "  Free  Arm  "  Drawing  for 
Infants. . 

Arithmdic, — From  1871  to  1893  the  subject  of  Arithmetic  was  examined  by  H.  M. 
Inspector  on  the  basis  of  a  single  graduated  scheme,  set  out  in  the  Government  Code 
In  the  existing  Code  that  scheme  is  now  called  "  Scheme  A."  During  that  period  the 
syllabus  varied  very  slightly,  the  only  material  alteration  being  the  addition  of  a 
Seventh  Standard  in  1882 

The  Government  Code  of  1893  allowed  an  alternative  scheme  (B)  to  be  taken.  The 
two  schemes  are  substantially  the  same  in  the  higher  Standards.  They  differ  in  the 
lower  Standards,  partly  in  the  order  in  which  the  different  rules  are  taken,  and  partly  in 
the  age  at  which  the  children  are  introduced  to  the  use  of  large  numbers. 

In  their  Annual  Report  for  1898  the  Board  Inspectors  stated  that  there  was  a 
tendency  to  substitute  Scheme  (B)  for  Scheme  (A),  and  that  generally  they  found  more 
mental  activity  in  the  children,  but  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  accuracy  that  once 
obtained  with  the  Arithmetical  results. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  passes  on  the  nmnber  presented  to 
H.M.  Inspector  for  examination  in  the  three  obligatory  subjects,  triennially,  from  1873 
to  1891,  when  individual  examination  in  these  subjects  was  abolished : — 


1873. 

1876. 

1870. 

1882. 

1886. 

1888. 

1891. 

Beading           

Writiog           

Arithmetic      

87-9 
83-3 
76-8 

87-1 
83-7 
77-9 

88-2 
84-7 
80-0 

92-1 
900 
85-0 

1 

95-1         96-0 
89-2        911 
87-4    j    89-0 

1 

97-4 
93-3 
911 

3   English. 

English  is,  perhaps,  the  least  satisfactory  section  of  the  history  of  the  London  Board 
school  curriculum.  Neither  in  the  time  allocated  to  the  subject  nor  in  the  character  of 
the  scheme  of  studies  has  there  ever  been  anything  to  correspond  to  the  carefully- 
balanced  literary  and  structural  study  of  language  under  the  names  of  la  langue 
FraTigitise  and  die  Mutter <Spr ache  in  French  and  German  curricula. 

The  Government  Code,  up  to  1875,  did  not  contemplate  any  class  study  of  Language 
or  Literature  beyond  Reading  and  Writing,  though  individual  scholars  were  allowed  to  earn 
grant  for  the  undefined  subject  of  Grammar  from  1870  to  1875.  In  1873  the  number  of 
the  Board's  scholars  who  earned  grant  in  this  subject  was  70,  and  even  by  1875  the 
number  was  only  465. 

In  1875  Granunar  became  a  "  class  subject,"  with  an  almost  incredibly  meagre  schedule, 
which  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  give  in  full 


s 
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Standard  II.         *  SirAMDABD  III.  Stakdakd  IT.  Standard  Y.  Standard  YL 

To  point  oot  the       To  point  out  the       Parsing  of  a  ^*  aim-       Parfiing  with   an-       IVuraiiig  and  analy- 
nonna     in    *the  nouns.       verbs  pie '*  sentence.  alysia  of  a'^sim-  sis    uf  a   short 

paiaagejreadv  and  adjectives.  pie'*  sentence.  ** complex ** sen- 

tence. 
.  '•*  In  1876  "  English  Literature,"  with  an  abnost  equally  scanty  syllabus,^  became  a 
specific  subject. 

In  1 882  Grammar  and  English  Literature  were  combined,  with  no  substantial  addition 
to  the  syllabus,  to  form  the  class  subject "  English."  This  was  made  compulsory  in  every 
school  which  took  class  subjects:  that  is  to  say,  in  almost  every  London  Board  school. 
The  ett'ect  of  this  change  was,  of  course,  to  increase  enormously  the  number  of  children 
taking  the  subject.  But  the  examination  standard  of  H.M.  Inspectors,  the  previous 
history  of  the  subject,  and  the  want  of  a  full  and  suggestive  syllabus  prevented  any  real 
development.  English  as  a  class  subject  was  meagre,  mechanical  and  unpopular.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  it  was  made  optional  in  1890,  and  dropped  steadily,  being  taken  by 
47*7  per  cent,  of  the  children  on  the  roll  in  1890,  and  by  18*6  per  cent,  in  1900. 

The  Block  Grant  C!ode  (1900)  included  "  English,  by  which  is  to  be  understood  Read- 
ing, Recitation,  Writing,  Composition  and  Grammar,  in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  correct 
use  of  Language  "  as  one  of  the  compulsory  subjects. 

The  position,  therefore,  of  the  subject  has  returned  to  that  of  1882-1890,  when  it  was 
practically  compulsory,  and  under  the  present  system  of  local  freedom  it  may  be  hoped 
that,  even  without  help  from  the  Government,  an  adequate  scheme  of  Language  Study 
may  be  evolved  in  London. 

4.  Object  Lessons  and  Science, 

During  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  Board's  existence  the  Whitehall  Code  made  no 
provision  for  Science,  even  in  the  form  of  Object  Lessons,  as  part  of  the  ordinary 
curriculum  of  an  Elementary  school.  Individual  scholars  in  the  upper  standards 
were,  it  is  true,  allowed  by  the  Code  of  1871  to  offer  various  scientific  subjects  for  exami- 
nation, but  this  permission  was  apparently  intended  to  apply  to  exceptional  cases 
of  talented  children  working  individually.  Even  when  the  **  class  "  subjects  were  intro- 
duced, to  be  taken  by  the  scholars  above  Standard  I.,  the  list  did  not  include  either  object 
lessons  or  any  form  of  Elementary  Science.  It  was  not  till  1882  that  "simple  lessons  on 
objects  and  on  the  phenomena  oi  nature  and  of  common  lite,  and  appropriate  and  varied 
occupations  "  wore  encouraged  in  Infants'  schools,^  and  "  Elementary  Science  "  was  made 
a  "  class  "  subject  in  senior  schools. 

'  The  syllabus  was  as  follows  : —  before  brought  up,  repeated,  wiih  knowledge  of 

1st  Year. — One  hundred  lines  of  poetry,  got  by  meaning  and  allusions.  Writing  a  letter  or  state- 
hearty  with  knowledge  of  meaning  and  allusions,  ment,  the  heads  of  the  topics  to  be  given  by  the 
Writing  a  letter  on  a  simple  subject.  Inspector. 

2nd  Year. — Two  hundred  lines  of  poetry,  not  N.B. — The  passages  need  not  be  continuous  ;  snd 

before  brought  up,  repeated,  with  knowledge  of  no  passages  may  be  brought  up  which  have  been 

meaning  and  allusions.     Writing  a  paraphrase  of  a  learnt  for  the  standard  examination, 

passaffe  of  eas3rprose.  '  GoFemment  Code,  Article  106  (b). 

3rd  Year. — Tnree  hundred  lines  of  poetry,  not 
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Meanwhile  the  Board,  under  the  guidance  first  of  Professor  Huxley,  and  afterwards  of 
Dr.  Gladstone,  was  attempting  to  introduce  Elementary  Science  into  the  curriculum. 
Professor  Huxley  was,  during  his  period  of  service  on  the  Board,  closely  connected  by 
his  oflBcial  position  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  his  policy  was  to  use  the 
examinations  and  grants  of  that  Department  to  make  up  for  lack  of  encouragement  in 
the  Whitehall  Code.  The  Huxley  Committee  (1871)  recommended  as  one  of  the 
essential  elementary  subjects,  "  systematised  Object  Lessons  embracing  in  the  six  school 
years  a  course  of  elementary  instruction  in  Physical  Science,  and  serving  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department."  The  cu-cumstances 
of  the  early  schools  of  the  Board  prevented  the  general  carrying  out  of  the  Huxley 
Scheme,  but  Object  Lessons,  more  or  less  systematised,  were  taken  in  some  of  the 
schools  by  enthusiastic  teachers  during  the  first  seven  years  of  the  Board. 

In  1878,  when  the  upper  standards  were  beginning  to  fill,  the  Board,  on  the 
initiative  of  Dr.  Gladstone,  issued  a  detailed  syllabus  of  science  teaching,  dealing  with 
Object  Lessons  in  the  lower  standards,  Elementary  Science  in  c  nnection  with  the 
"specific"  subjects  of  the  Whitehall  Code  in  the  upper  standards,  and  the  more 
specialised  science  subjects  of  the  South  Kensington  Directory  for  individual  children  at 
the  top  of  the  school. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Animal  Physiology,  taught  entirely  by  lecturing  with  the  use 
of  a  few  diagrams,  was  practically  the  only  science  "  specific  "  subject  taken.  In  1881, 
for  instance,  6,901  children  took  this  subject,  as  compared  with  411  who  took  Botany, 
and  51  who  took  Mechanics,  the  only  other  science  "  specific "  subjects  offered,  unless 
Physical  Geography,  taken  by  3,342  children,  is  counted  as  a  science. 

In  that  year  (1881)  the  Board  forwarded  to  the  Education  Department  a  memorial, 
praying  "  that  in  the  contemplated  modifications  of  the  New  Code,  Object  Lessons 
should  be  fully  recognised,  that  they  should  be  considered  an  essential  part  of  the 
instruction  of  Infants'  schools,  and  that  their  introduction  into  the  upper  schools  should 
be  facilitated,"  and  the  changes  in  the  Code  of  1882  referred  to  above  were  the  direct 
result  of  that  petition.  The  "  class "  subject,  "  Elementary  Science,"  which  was  then 
introduced  into  the  Code,  was  at  first  hardly  ever  taken  in  the  schools.  Only  two 
"  class "  subjects  could  be  then  taken,  of  which  English  was  obligatory,  and  the  other 
was  almost  invariably  either  Geography,  History,  or  Needlework.  The  Board  (1882) 
issued  a  revised  syllabus  of  Object  Lessons  in  Elementary  Science,  but  the  subject  in  the 
few  schools  which  took  it  was  left  without  the  stimulus  of  the  "  class  "  subject  examina- 
tion and  grant 

By  this  time  the  movement  for  the  introduction  of  a  more  technical  type  of 
instruction  was  fully  begun.  In  1883  a  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction 
was  appointed,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Board  appointed  a  Special  Committee 
"to  consider  how  far  the  Board  might  facilitate  technical  education,'*  of  which 
Dr.  Gladstone  was  chairman.  Dr.  Gladstone  also  introduced  into  the  schools  an 
inexpensive  box  of  simple  science  apparatus  for  illustrating  experimentally  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.    In  order  that  the  teachers  might  see  the  best 
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methods  of  giving  lessons  illustrated  by  experiments,  the  Board  in  1885  appointed  a 
peripatetic  demonstrator.  He  took  his  apparatus  from  school  to  school  and  gave  short 
courses,  including  both  elementary  chemical  experiments  and  the  beginning  of  a 
preparation  for  the  "specific"  subject,  Mechanics.  In  1887  three  additional  demon- 
strators were  appointed.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  number  of  children  taking 
Mechanics  as  a  " specific"  subject  rose  rapidly  from  174  in  1885  to  3,610  in  1890,  those 
taking  Animal  Physiology  dropping  from  8,096  in  1882  to  4,021  in  1890.  No  other 
"  specific  "  science  was  taken  by  any  considerable  number  of  children.  As  the  knowledge 
of  the  teachers  increased,  the  demonstrators  ceased  to  demonstrate  and  became 
organisers,  regulating  schemes  of  instruction,  requisitions  for  apparatus,  etc. 

The  simple  lessons  on  objects,  for  which,  according  to  the  Code  of  1882,  provision 
might  be  made  in  the  middle  standards,  were  still  in  most  schools  casual  and  desultory, 
and  the  Board  attempted  to  "  encourage  this  intuitive^  instruction  by  providing  rarer 
objects,  and  by  ofiering  a  museum  cabinet  to  any  school  in  which  a  good  commencement 
of  a  collection  has  been  made." ' 

In  1890  English,  as  a  "class"  subject,  ceased  to  be  compulsory,  and  Elementary 
Science  began  to  bo  generally  taken  as  a  "  class "  subject.  A  schedule  of  graduated 
alternative  courses,  including  Mechanics,  Physiology,  Botany,  Agriculture,  Chemistry, 
Sound,  Light  and  Heat,  and  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  under  the  name  of  the 
"class"  subject  "Elementary  Science,"  was  inserted  in  the  Code.  A  consequence  of 
this  change  was  that  the  number  of  children  taking  Elementary  Science  as  a  "  class  " 
subject  rose  from  2,293  in  1891  to  52,982  in  1895,  as  compared  with  168,733  taking 
English,  168,289  taking  Geography,  and  20,366  taking  History  in  that  year. 

In  1895  the  Whitehall  Code  made  Object  Lessons  compulsory^  in  all  schools 
in  Standards  I.,  II.,  and  III.  The  eflFect  of  this  regulation  (which  lasted  till 
1898)  was  to  produce  a  very  rapid  fall  in  the  number  of  children  taking  English  as 
a  "class"  subject  from  169,046  in  1896  to  100,425  in  1900,  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  Elementary  Science  from  62,494  in  1896  to  173,462  in  1900. 

During  this  period  also  the  number  of  children  taking  Mechanics  as  a  "  specific " 
subject  rapidly  increased,  rising  from  3,610  in  1890  to  12,652  in  1898 ;  while  Animal 
Physiology  increased  very  slowly  from  4,021  in  1890  to  5,650  in  1898,  Chemistry  rose 
from  343  to  1,482  and  Magnetism  and  Electricity  from  340  to  1,246. 

As  the  science  teaching  in  the  Standards  improved  pupils  in  some  schools  who  had 
passed  out  of  the  Standards  began  to  be  presented  for  examination  in  science  subjects 
under  the  Directory  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  number  of  passes  in  1893 
was  520,  which  by  1896  had  increased  to  1,955.     There  were  four  schools  of  the  Board 


*  Apparently  a  traoBlation  of  Antchaimgs  Unter-  attendance!.    These  visits  were  encouraged  by  the 

richt  Board.    The   Board   in    1899   purchased  a  large 

«  Board's  Annual  Report,  1887.  collection  of    10,000  Natural    History  specimena 

'  The  same  Code  (1895)  allowed  visits  of  scholars  from  the  Shoreditch  Museum,  and  arrangements 

during  school  hours  to  such  places  as  Kew  (hardens,  were  made  by  which  the  specimens  should  be  sent 

the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  from  school  to  school,  on  application  being  made, 
and  the  Zoological  Gardens,  to  count  as  school 
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pre-eminent  in  the  number  of  their  available  candidates  for  these  examinations  and 
under  a  clause  of  the  Science  and  Art  Directory  these  schools  received  high  grants 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  as  "Organised  Science  Schools."^ 

Meanwhile  the  Board  had  encouraged  their  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  by  taking 
the  advanced  Science  and  Art  certificates  of  South  Kensington.  At  first  the  teachers 
attended  classes  at  the  City  of  London  College,  the  Birkbeck,  and  other  Institutes,  and 
afterwards  at  some  of  the  Board's  Evening  Schools. 

In  1891  it  was  decided  to  give  special  attention  to  teachers*  qualifications  for 
practical  science  teaching,  and  the  four  Science  Demonstrators  opened  classes  for 
teachers  in  diflFerent  parts  of  London.  Later  these  classes  were  supplemented  by  others 
conducted  by  specially  appointed  lecturers,  and  subsequently  (1899)  pedagogical  classes 
dealing  with  the  methods  of  science  instruction  were  established  under  the  direction  of 
the  School  Management  Committee. 

The  eight  years  since  1895  have  been  a  period  of  rapid  change,  and  of  great,  though 
somewhat  confused,  development  in  science  teaching.  Object  Lessons  of  the  old  type 
still  survive  in  the  lower  standards  of  many  schools,  but  the  growth  of  kindred  work 
in  the  Infants'  schools  may  in  time  allow  them  to  be  replaced  by  more  systematic 
teaching.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  upper  standards  has  been  influenced  by  the 
"  Elementary  Science "  required  for  competition  for  the  County  Council  Scholarships 
since  1894 ;  by  Dr.  Kimmins'  Report  of  1900 ;  by  the  "  block  "  grant  system  (1900) ;  by 
the  appointment  of  a  new  organiser  of  the  Science  teaching  in  1902;  and  by  the 
complete  separation  of  the  South  Kensington  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Education  from 
all  elementary  schools  which  are  not  *'  Higher  Elementary." 

The  educational  aims  both  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Board  of  Education  have,  during 
the  same  period,  been  largely  influenced  by  the  "heuristic"  educational  principles 
associated  with  the  name  of  Professor  Armstrong,  and  by  a  desire  among  many  who 
did  not  adopt  Professor  Armstrong's  principles  for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
practical  work  to  be  done  by  individual  scholars. 

The  statistics  of  scholars  taking  "optional"  subjects  in  1903,  given  on  page  128-9,  shows 
that  a  large  number  of  children,  of  whom  the  great  majority  were  boys,  were  taking  a 
group  of  vaguely  distinguished  Physical  Sciences:  11,352  taking  "Elementary  Physics  and 
Chemistry,"  11,953  "Elementary  Science,"  4,105  "  Experimental  and  Practical  Science," 
17,370  "  Mechanics,"  and  7,498  "  Physics."*  These  subjects  are  generally  taken  in  a 
classroom  provided  with  a  demonstration  table  for  the  teacher,  less  often  in  one  of  the 
23  fully  equipped  physical  laboratories,  or  in  one  of  the  simply  furnished  "  science 
rooms,*'  20  of  which  have  lately  been  introduced  by  the  Board,  and  whose  number,  if  the 
present  policy  of  the  Board  is  continued,  is  likely  to  increase.  Besides  these,  7,510 
children,  almost  all  boys,  took  Chemistry  either  in  one  of  the  39  chemical  laboratories 
or  in  one  of  the  "  science  rooms." 


^  The    four    Orflrani<<ecl    Science    Schools    were     and  Barghley-road,  Highgate-road,  N.  (1898). 
Medburn-street.   St.    Pancras    (1892),   filoomfield-        '  These  fiffures  exclude  the  Higher  Elementary, 
ruad,  Plumstead  (1893),  Blackhoath-road    (1898),     bat  include  the  Higher  Qrade  schools. 
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Amidst  this  apparent  confusion  there  is  therefore  a  tendency  discoverable  in  the  Boys' 
schools  towards  the  general  adoption  of  courses  of  generalised  Elementary  Physics, 
Chemistry  and  Mechanics,  accompanied  invariably  by  experiments  carried  out  by  the 
teacher,  and  in  a  small  but  increasing  percentage  of  cases  by  experiments  on  the  part  of 
the  scholars.  Such  a  course  naturally  allies  itself  with  the  quantitative  work  and 
mechanical  drawing  in  the  Manual  Training  shop. 

In  Girls'  schools  it  is  possible,  by  ignoring  the  confusion  of  names  and  classification,  to 
detect  a  corresponding  tendency  towards  the  general  teaching  of  Elementary  Science  on  a 
biological  instead  of  a  physical  basis.  A  few  girls  from  the  beginning  leanit  Botany  as  a 
"  specific "  subject,  and  more  took  Animal  Physiology.  Still  more  took  '^  Domestic 
Economy,"  which  was  taught  under  the  extremely  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  the 
ordinary  class-room  to  8,906  girls  as  a  "  specitic "  subject  in  1882.  The  "  specific " 
subject  "  Domestic  Economy  "  fell  from  this  total  to  2,909  in  1885,  and  rose  again,  till 
in  L900  32,348  units  of  twenty-four  hours*  instruction  were  given  under  class-room 
conditions. 

Meanwhile  practically  the  same  subject  was  being  taught  under  better  conditions  in 
the  Cookery  and  Laundry  "  centres,"  which  by  1900  were  attended  by  practically  all  girls 
over  Standard  V.,^  and,  as  a  result  of  Lord  Reay's  committee  "  on  the  relation  of  domestic 
subjects  to  other  subjects  in  the  curricula,"  in  1899-1900  the  Board  decided  that 
Domestic  Economy  should  cease  to  be  taught  in  the  classrooms.  In  1898  the  Board 
adopted  a  syllabus  of  Domestic  Economy  teaching  for  the  centres,  which  contained  some 
elementary  Physiology  and  Biology.  In  the  classrooms  and  laboratories  in  1903,  9,532 
girls  took  Botany,  ^^,174  Hygiene,  3,064  the  awkwardly-named  course  of  "  Domestic 
Science,"  and  about  7,140  "  Elementary  Science." 

The  general  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  science  teaching  in  girls'  schools  to  that 
given  in  the  Domestic  Economy  centres  is  still  under  consideration.^ 

5.  History  and  Oeogtuphy. 

Until  the  introduction  of  the  "  block  "  grant  in  1900,  when  lessons  in  History  and 
Geography  were  made  compulsory,  History  appeared  as  a  separate  subject  on  the  time- 
tables of  very  few  of  the  Board's  schools,  although  the  use  of  "  Historical  Readers  "  was 
general.  Geography  was  a  usual  "class"  subject.  In  1901  the  Board  decided  to  issue 
special  suggestions  to  teachers  on  the  teaching  of  History  imder  the  new  conditions,  and 
Professor  H.  L.  Withers  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  Board,  a  memorandum  on  the 
teaching  of  History  in  its  relation  to  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Copies  of 
this  memorandum  were  forwarded  by  the  Board  to  the  head  teachers  of  all  Senior 
departments. 

In  1901  the  Board  also  adopted  a  scheme  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  the  history 
of  the  various  London  boroughs  with  lantern  slide  illustrations.  With  the  permission  of 
the  Borough  Councils  the  lectures  were  given  to  the  Higher  Standard  children  in 
the  Town-halls  of  the  various  boroughs,  and  were  repeated  in  the  halls  of  schools.    In 

1  See  pages  1 22-126.  >  See  p.  122. 
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the  same  year  the  Board  accepted  an  offer,  made  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Jephson,  of 
ten  prizes,  five  for  boys  and  five  for  girls,  to  be  competed  for  by  the  children  of  London 
in  order  to  encourage  a  knowledge  of  London  and  its  history.  The  Board  also  encouraged 
the  formation  of  History  and  Geography  "  circles  "  by  which  groups  of  schools  were 
formed  for  the  use  of  lantern  slides,  reference  libraries,  etc.,  consultative  committees 
being  appointed  for  each  group.  Three  such  circles  have  been  formed  in  the  Hackney 
Division.  They  further  made  arrangements  for  the  production  of  a  new  shilling 
atlas  specially  suitable  for  use  in  London  Elementary  schools.  The  atlas  was  published 
and  supplied  on  requisition,  and  was  also  placed  on  sale  for  scholars  and  students. 

To  encourage  the  teaching  of  Geography  and  History,  the  Board,  on  May  7th,  1896, 
agreed  that  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  geographical  and  historical  subjects,  should  be 
given  to  a  boy  and  girl  in  each  Senior  department  in  which  there  was  systematic  instruc- 
tion given  in  these  subjects ;  and,  further,  that  superior  prizes  should  be  given  for  the 
best  essays  on  such  subjects,  to  be  competed  for  by  the  successful  competitors  in  the 
individual  schools.  An  excellent  method  of  encouraging  an  interest  in  these  subjects 
has  been  adopted  by  the  teachers  of  one  of  the  Board's  Higher  Grade  Schools  (Bellenden- 
road,  Peckham),  who,  for  eight  successive  years,  have  organised  "  school  journeys "  to 
the  West  of  England.  In  January,  1904,  the  School  Management  Committee  agreed 
to  arrange  a  conference  on  this  subject. 

6.  Drawing,  Modelling,  Jkc. 

The  Huxley  Report  (1871)  made  "  Elementary  Drawing  "  one  of  the  "  essential " 
subjects  in  all  senior  schools.  The  first  specific  regulations  as  to  this  instruction  were 
approved  by  the  Board  in  1874,  when  it  was  decided  that  Freehand,  Model,  Geometr}', 
Perspective  and  Memory  Drawing  should  be  taught  in  Boys*  and  Girls'  schools.  The  time 
to  be  devoted  to  Drawing  was  fixed  at  two  hours  a  week  for  boys,  and  one  and  a-half 
hours  for  girls,  and  the  subject  was  to  be  taken  in  all  Standards  from  the  first.  Drawing 
was  at  that  time  examined  and  aided,  not  by  the  Education  Department  at  Whitehall, 
but  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington,  and  the  Board  passed  in 
1874  the  counsel  of  perfection: — "  That  every  school  submit  its  pupils  to  the  examination 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Examiners  in  March,  and  that  the  results  of  the  examination 
be  laid  before  the  School  Management  Committee."^ 

The  earliest  information  obtainable  as  to  the  extent  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
different  branches  of  Drawing  is  to  be  found  in  a  taMe  of  the  results  of  the  South 
Kensington  examination  in  1876. 

The  number  of  passes  in  Freehand  in  that  year  was  4,028 ;  in  Geometry,  282 ;  and 
in  Model,  264.  The  number  "giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  taught 
Drawing"  was  37*3  percent  of  the  total  number  of  scholars  in  Senior  departments, 
whilst  the  percentage  of  passes  was  only  6  9.  In  the  following  year  (1877)  the  results 
showed  a  great  improvement,  the  percentage  of  the  number  in  average  attendance  taught 
satisfactorily  was  41*6,  and  the  percentage  of  passes  was  12*6. 

^  Board  Minutes,  Vol.  lY.,  p.  1190. 
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Amidst  this  apporent  confusion  there  is  therefore  a  tendency  discoverable  in  the  Boys' 
schools  towards  the  general  adoption  of  courses  of  generalised  Elementary  Physics, 
Chemistry  and  Mechanics,  accompanied  invariably  by  experiments  carried  out  by  the 
teacher,  and  in  a  small  but  increasing  percentage  of  cases  by  experiments  on  the  part  of 
the  scholars.  Such  a  course  naturally  allies  itself  with  the  t|uantitative  work  and 
mechanical  drawing  in  the  Manual  Training  shop. 

In  Girls'  schools  it  is  possible,  by  ignoring  the  confusion  of  names  and  classilication,  to 
detect  a  corresponding  tendency  towards  the  general  teaching  of  Elementary  iScience  on  a 
biological  instead  of  a  physical  basis.  A  few  girls  from  the  beginning  leanit  Botany  as  a 
"specific"  subject,  and  more  took  Animal  Physiology.  Still  more  took  " Domestic 
Economy,"  which  was  tai^ht  under  the  extremely  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  the 
ordinary  class-room  to  8,906  girls  as  a  "specilic"  subject  in  1882.  The  "specific" 
subject  ■■  Domestic  Economy  "  fell  from  this  total  to  2,909  in  1885,  and  rose  ^ain,  till 
in  L900  82,3lH  units  of  twenty-four  hours'  instruction  were  given  under  class-room 
conditions. 

Meanwhile  practically  the  same  subject  was  being  taught  under  better  conditions  in 
the  Cookery  and  Laundry  "  centres,"  which  by  1900  were  attended  by  practically  all  girls 
over  Standard  V.,^  and,  as  a  result  of  Lord  Reay's  committee  "  on  the  relation  of  domestic 
subjects  to  other  subjects  in  the  curricula,"  in  1899-1900  the  Board  decided  that 
Domestic  Economy  should  cease  to  be  taught  in  the  classrooms.  In  1898  the  Board 
adopted  a  syllabus  of  Domestic  Economy  teaching  for  the  centres,  which  contained  some 
elementary  Physiology  and  Biology.  In  the  cla.ssrooms  and  laboratories  in  1903,  9,632 
girts  took  Botany,  'A.ni,  Hygiene,  3,064  the  awkwardly-named  course  of  "  Domestic 
Science,"  and  about  7,110  "  Elementary  Science." 

The  general  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  science  teaching  in  girls'  schools  to  that 
given  in  the  Domestic  Economy  centres  is  still  under  consideration.' 

5.  Hiaiory  and  Geography. 

Until  the  introduction  of  the  "  block "  grant  in  1900,  when  lessons  in  History  and 
Geography  went  made  compulsory.  History  appeared  as  a  separate  subject  on  the  time- 
tables of  very  few  of  the  Board's  schools,  although  the  use  of  "  Historical  Keaders  "  was 
general.  Geography  was  a  usual  "class"  subject.  In  1901  the  Board  decided  to  inua 
special  suggestions  to  teachers  on  the  teaching  of  History  under  the  new  conditions,  and 
Professor  H.  L.  Withers  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  Board,  a  memorandum  on  the  i 
teaching  of  History  in  its  relation  to  the  other  subjects  of  ihe  curriculum.  Copiea  o 
this  memorandum  were  forwarded  by  the  Board  to  the  head  teachers  of  all  T 
departments. 

In  1901  the  Board  also  adopted  a  scheme  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  the  hist 

of  the  various  London  boroughs  with  lantern  slide  illustrations.     With  the  permissioo  Q 

the  Borough  Councils  the  lectures  were  given  to  the  Higher  Standard  children  \0!, 

the  Town-halls  of  the  various  boroughs,  and  were  repeated  in  the  halls  of  schools,     la 

■  See  jMgw  122-126,  ■8Mp,122. 
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the  same  year  the  Board  accepted  an  offer,  made  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Jephson,  of 
ten  prizes,  five  for  boys  and  five  for  girls,  to  be  competed  for  by  the  children  of  London 
in  order  to  encourage  a  knowledge  of  London  and  its  history.  The  Board  also  encouraged 
the  formation  of  History  and  Geography  "  circles  "  by  which  groups  of  schools  were 
formed  for  the  use  of  lantern  slides,  reference  libraries,  etc.,  consultative  committees 
being  appointed  for  each  group.  Three  such  circles  have  been  formed  in  the  Hackney 
Division.  They  further  made  arrangements  for  the  production  of  a  new  shilling 
atlas  specially  suitable  for  use  in  London  Elementary  schools.  The  atlas  was  published 
and  supplied  on  requisition,  and  was  also  placed  on  sale  for  scholars  and  students. 

To  encourage  the  teaching  of  Geography  and  History,  the  Board,  on  May  7th,  1896, 
agreed  that  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  geographical  and  historical  subjects,  should  be 
given  to  a  boy  and  girl  in  each  Senior  department  in  which  there  was  systematic  instruc- 
tion given  in  these  subjects ;  and,  further,  that  superior  prizes  should  be  given  for  the 
best  essays  on  such  subjects,  to  be  competed  for  by  the  successful  competitors  in  the 
individual  schools.  An  excellent  method  of  encouraging  an  interest  in  these  subjects 
has  been  adopted  by  the  teachers  of  one  of  the  Board's  Higher  Grade  Schools  (Bellenden- 
road,  Peckham),  who,  for  eight  successive  years,  have  organised  "  school  journeys "  to 
the  West  of  England.  In  January,  1904,  the  School  Management  Committee  agreed 
to  arrange  a  conference  on  this  subject. 

6.  Drawing,  Modelling,  Jkc. 

The  Huxley  Report  (1871)  made  "  Elementary  Drawing "  one  of  the  "  essential " 
subjects  in  all  senior  schools.  The  first  specific  regulations  as  to  this  instruction  were 
approved  by  the  Board  in  1874,  when  it  was  decided  that  Freehand,  Model,  Geometry, 
Perspective  and  Memory  Drawing  should  be  taught  in  Boys'  and  Girls'  schools.  The  time 
to  be  devoted  to  Drawing  was  fixed  at  two  hours  a  week  for  boys,  and  one  and  a-half 
hours  for  girls,  and  the  subject  was  to  be  taken  in  all  Standards  from  the  first.  Drawing 
was  at  that  time  examined  and  aided,  not  by  the  Education  Department  at  Whitehall, 
but  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington,  and  the  Board  passed  in 
1874  the  counsel  of  perfection: — "  That  every  school  submit  its  pupils  to  the  examination 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Examiners  in  March,  and  that  the  results  of  the  examination 
be  laid  before  the  School  Management  Committee."^ 

The  earliest  information  obtainable  as  to  the  extent  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
different  branches  of  Drawing  is  to  be  found  in  a  taMe  of  the  results  of  the  South 
Kensington  examination  in  1876. 

The  number  of  passes  in  Freehand  in  that  year  was  4,028 ;  in  Geometry,  282 ;  and 
in  Model,  264.  The  number  "giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  taught 
Drawing"  was  37*3  percent  of  the  total  number  of  scholars  in  Senior  departments, 
whilst  the  percentage  of  passes  was  only  6  9.  In  the  following  year  (1877)  the  results 
showed  a  great  improvement,  the  percentage  of  the  number  in  average  attendance  taught 
satisfactorily  was  41*6,  and  the  percentage  of  passes  was  12*6. 

1  Board  Minutes,  Vol.  lY.,  p.  1190. 
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Prior  to  1882,  the  Board  Inspectors  had  supervised  the  instruction  in  Drawing.  It 
was  decided  in  that  year  to  appoint  a  Drawing  Instructor  for  one  year.  The  appoint- 
ment was  twice  extended,  and  was  finally  made  permanent.  The  Drawing  Instructor 
resigned  his  appointment  at  the  end  of  1887,  and  the  office  was  not  filled  until  1889.  In 
the  same  year  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  second  Instructor. 

At  first  few  teachers  possessed  the  necessary  qualifications  to  teach  Drawing, 
and  in  January,  1879,  it  was  decided  to  inform  teachers,  at  the  time  of  their 
appointment,  that  if  they  had  not  obtained  the  fiill  Drawing  Certificate  (D)  they  were 
to  take  steps  to  obtain  that  qualification  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  This  qualifica- 
tion was  from  1874  to  1883  rewarded  by  an  addition  of  £5  and  £2  10s.  to  the  salaries 
of  men  and  women  teachers  respectively. 

In  September,  1883,  the  Drawing  Instructor  reported  that  the  Drawing  of  the 
children  would  not  greatly  improve  until  the  skill  of  the  teachers  was  considerably 
increased  A  central  class  was  established  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  and  in  1884 
a  class  was  formed  with  a  view  to  enabling  teachers  to  obtain  the  Art  Class  Teacher's 
Certificate.  The  hall  of  Saffron  Hill  school  was  fitted  up  as  an  Art  "centre,"  the 
instruction  being  given  by  the  Drawing  Instructor. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  and  of  the  head  teachers  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
Drawing  has  throughout  been  greatly  influenced  by  changes  in  the  relations  between 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington  and  the  Education  Department 
at  Whitehall. 

From  the  first  Drawing  could  be  taken,  and  was  taken,  by  children  who  were  not 
entered  for  the  South  Kensington  examination.  The  Government  Code  for  1885 
provided  for  these  children  by  allowing  Drawing  to  be  taken  either  for  South  Kensington 
or  as  a  "  class "  subject  under  Whitehall.  In  1887  this  policy  was  reversed,  and  all 
grants  and  examinations  for  Drawing  were  confined  to  South  Kensington.  Individual 
examination  was  confined  to  the  higher  work,  and  grants  for  "fair,"  "good"  or 
"  excellent "  results  were  given  to  schools  which  offered  themselves  for  examination.  In 
1898  the  whole  administration  of  the  Drawing  grants  was  transferred  to  Whitehall,  and 
in  1900  the  special  grants  for  Drawing  were  abolished  and  the  subject  became  compulsory 
in  Boys*  schools  and  optional  in  Girls'  schools. 

Up  to  1885  the  scope  of  the  instruction  required  to  earn  South  Kensington  grants 
was  indicated  only  by  general  instructions  in  the  Directory.  On  the  recognition  of 
Drawing  as  a  ''  class  "  subject  under  Whitehall,  a  syllabus,  graduated  for  the  standards 
throughout  the  school,  was  inserted  in  the  Whitehall  Codes  for  1885  and  1886.  From 
1887  till  1897  the  syllabus  was  retained  in  the  South  Kensington  Directory. 

This  syllabus  for  Standards  I.  and  II.  consisted  of  figures  made  up  of  straight 
lines.  In  Standard  III.  curved  figures  were  introduced.  In  Standard  IV.  Scale  Drawing 
began.  In  Standards  V.,  VL,  and  VII.  one-third  of  the  time  allotted  to  Drawing  was 
supposed  to  be  devoted  to  Model  Drawing,  but  on  account  of  the  excessive  amount  of 
finish  required  only  a  few  models  were  practised.  Plane  (Jeometry  formed  part  of  the 
curriculum  in  Standard   V.     In  Boys'  departments  Solid  Geometry   was    taken    in 
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Standards  VI.  and  VII.,  and  in  Standard  VII.  shading  from  casts  or  models  was 
occasionally  taken. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  syllabus  was  too  rigid,  and  that  the  course, 
especially  in  the  lower  standards,  was  both  uninteresting  and  unintelligent ;  and  as 
Drawing  progressed  in  the  schools  of  the  Board  the  defect  became  more  serious.  In 
some  Infant  schools  a  thoroughly  stimulating  course  of  Drawing  was  being  developed 
out  of  the  Kindergarten  occupations,  and  it  was  a  distinct  set-back  to  children  who  had 
gone  through  such  a  course  to  be  compelled  to  spend  several  years  on  the  South 
Kensington  syllabus  from  Standards  I.  to  III. 

As  a  rule   the  syllabus  was   taken  in  Boys'  schools,  and  the  instruction,  narrow 
though  it  was,  steadily  increased  in   thoroughness.    The   percentage  of  departments 
assessed  as  "excellent"  improved,  for  instance,  from  21  per  cent,  in  1890  to  62  per  cent., 
in  1898.    The  Girls'  schools,  as  a  rule,  did  not  take  the  South  Kensington  syllabus, 
and  the  standard  reached  in  the  subject  was  generally  unsatisfactory. 

In  1883,  during  the  discussion  on  "  Overpressure,"  a  motion  was  referred  to  the 
School  Management  Committee  that  Drawing  in  Girls'  schools,  which  had  been 
nominally  compulsory,  should  be  abolished.  This  motion  was  rejected,  and  the  policy  of 
the  Board  on  the  question  varied  several  times  during  the  next  few  years.  In  1885 
Drawing  in  Girls'  schools  was  made  optional ;  in  1888  it  was  made  compulsory,  though 
the  examination  was  optional  In  1889  it  was  decided  that  one  and  a  half  hours  a 
week  should  be  given  to  Drawing  in  all  Girls'  schools,  but  later  in  the  same  year  the 
time  to  be  given  to  the  subject  was  again  left  optional. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  syllabus  issued  in  1885  was  narrow  and 
umnterestmg.  The  fact  that  the  mstruction  was  confined  to  the  use  of  the  lead 
pencil  prevented  any  instruction  in  colour,  in  the  use  of  chalk  and  the  brush,  or 
in  plastic  work  with  clay  or  cardboard.  Any  experiment  which  the  Board  or  their 
teachers  might  desire  to  try,  involved  the  loss  of  the  South  Kensington  grants.  When 
this  was  done,  freedom  was  secured,  but  the  stimulus  of  examination  was  lost,  and 
drawing  necessarily  suffered  in  competition  with  those  sections  of  the  time-table  which 
were  the  subject  of  Government  reports  and  on  which  the  reputation  of  the  school 
depended. 

The  difficulty  of  this  position  is  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Board  in  intro- 
ducing "  Hand  and  Eye  "  work,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Bousfield's 
committee  (1888;.^  This  subject  was  intended  to  be  connected  with  the  Kindergarten 
"  occupations "  in  Infant  schools  and  with  the  Woodwork  which  was  being  commenced 
under  the  Joint  Committee  on  Manual  Training.^  It  consisted  of  various  exercises  of 
drawing  and  colouring  ;  folding,  cutting,  and  designing  in  coloured  paper  or  cardboard  ; 
modelling  in  clay  and  in  cardboard ;  drawing  plans  and  elevations  showing  forms 
constructed  of  Kindergarten  material.  With  the  object  of  enabling  teachers  to  become 
fully  acquainted  with  the  scheme,  courses  of  lectures  were  given  in  various  districts 

^  See  anU,  p.  %.  *  See7>o«<,  p.  327-8. 
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of  London.    This  work  steadily  increased,  until  in  1897  there  were  600  departments 
taking  one  or  more  branches  of  "  Hand  and  Eye  "  Training. 

All  this  work  was  obviously  related  to  Drawing,  but  it  was  outside  the  cognisance  of 
the  South  Kensington  Inspectors,  just  as  the  Drawing  was  outside  the  cognisance  of  the 
Whitehall  Inspectors.  The  confusion  was  made  worse  when  in  1895 — largely  as  a  result 
of  the  London  experiment — "  suitable  occupations  "  were  suddenly  made  a  compulsory 
subject  in  the  Whitehall  Code  for  Standards  I.  to  III.,  and  when  next  year  they  ceased  to 
be  compulsory  and  were  made  a  "  class "  subject  for  these  Standards.  An  alternative 
syllabus,  including  the  new  subject  of  "  Brushwork,"  was  issued  in  the  Directory  for 
1895.    It  was  attempted  in  only  one  school  in  London — the  Alma. 

In  1898  the  whole  position  was  changed  by  the  transfer  of  Drawing  to  Whitehall. 
The  old  South  Kensington  syllabus  remained  and  was  still  used  in  most  of  the  Boys' 
schools,  but  by  the  recognition  by  the  Department  of  other  approved  syllabuses,  all  the 
best  of  the  hand  and  eye  work  could  be  included  in  a  Drawing  course.  Moreover,  at  the 
same  time,  the  annual  examination  was  abolished  and  inspection  substituted,  and  this 
had  the  effect  of  encouraging  teachers  to  leave  the  old  lines.  In  the  same  year  the 
Board  made  a  step  towards  correlation  by  turning  the  Organiser  of  "  Hand  and  Eye  " 
Work  into  an  A.ssistant-Superintendent  of  Drawing. 

Meanwhile  the  Drawing  and  Artistic  Work  in  the  schools  had  been  greatly  influenced 
by  the  development  of  special  "art"  work  in  "centres"  earning  the  higher  South 
Kensington  grants.  When,  in  1884,  the  Board  fitted  up  the  Saffron  Hill  cenire  as  a 
"  School  of  Art '  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  desirous  of  taking  the  Art  Master's 
certificate,  it  was  decided  that  the  centre  should  also  be  used  for  the  instruction  of  boys 
drawn  from  schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  boys  selected  were  to  be  not  less  than 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  to  have  passed  at  least  two  subjects  in  First  Grade  Drawing. 
The  instruction  was  given  by  a  special  teacher  in  the  afternoons.  At  first,  drawing 
from  objects  and  casts,  memory  drawing,  drawing  plans  and  elevations  from  measure- 
ments, designing,  and  modelling  in  clay,  were  taught  at  these  classes.  Subsequently  the 
classes  were  conducted  simply  as  Drawing  and  Modelling  classes,  and  similar  classes 
were  also  held  for  girls.  Drawing  and  Modelling  classes  were  opened  at  another  school 
in  1885,  and  in  1889  at  a  third  school.  DiflSculties  arose  as  to  the  legality  of  the  regis- 
tration of  attendances  of  scholars  at  these  classes,  and  it  was  not  until  1890  that  the 
Education  Department  agreed  to  regard  an  attendance  at  an  Art  class  or  centre  as 
equivalent  to  an  attendance  at  an  Ordinary  school. 

In  1891  this  system  of  giving  central  instruction  to  scholars  of  exceptional  ability 
was  extended.  Other  centres  were  opened,  additional  art  teachers  appointed,  and  a 
direction  was  inserted  in  the  School  Management  Code  that  teachers  desiring  any  of 
their  scholars  to  attend  these  centres  should  make  application  to  the  Drawing  Instructor 
for  the  district.    In  1893  a  "  School  of  Art "  was  opened  at  Medbum-street  School 

The  Annual  Exhibitions  of  Drawing  and  other  forms  of  handwork,  which  were  held 
by  the  School  Board  from  1877  onwards,  did  much  to  spread  the  influence  of  the  £reer 
and  more  advanced  work  of  the  Art  centres  among  the  schools.     Still  more  in  this 
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direction  was  done  in  1898  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  class  of  Art  teacher.  In 
schools  where  the  teaching  of  Drawing  was  sufficiently  advanced,  a  visiting  Art  teacher 
was  aUowed  for  one  or  more  sessions  a  week  to  give  instruction  to  the  higher  standards. 

Since  1898  the  higher  work  has  rapidly  increased,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
278  departments  receiving  special  instruction  from  eighty-nine  visiting  teachers  of 
Drawing.  The  greater  freedom  of  curriculum  combined  with  the  special  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  Board  and  the  influence  of  the  general  artistic  movement  in  England 
has  brought  about  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  Drawing,  Modelling,  Design,  &c., 
among  the  schools  of  the  Board. 

The  Drawing,  Modelling,  &c.,  in  Infants'  schools  have  rapidly  developed.  Clay 
Modelling  has  been  encouraged  in  the  Senior  departments  by  an  annual  examination 
held  by  the  Board,  at  which,  in  1903,  853  obtained  certificates.  Nature  Drawing  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  provision  of  plants,  &c.,  supplied  under  the  Board's  Gardener's 
scheme^  and  the  standard  reached  both  in  class-work  and  in  the  work  of  individual 
students  has  advanced  every  year. 

The  present  system  is,  however,  avowedly  experimental  and  transitory.  The  Board, 
for  instance  in  1898  and  1899,  approved  two  syllabuses  prepared  by  the  Drawing 
Instructors  for  their  respective  districts,  the  North  and  the  South  of  the  Thames.  These, 
on  the  request  of  the  Board,  have  been  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education,  special 
grants  of  material,  &c.,  are  made,  and  lectures  to  teachers  are  organised  by  the  Instructors 
on  these  syllabuses.  But  they  are  permissive,  and  have  only  been  adopted  by  327  out 
of  982  Senior  departments.  The  remaining  (322  Boys,  274  Girls,  59  Mixed),  take  the 
"South  Kensington"  syllabus  which  was  originally  prepared  in  1885,  and  which 
remains  practically  unchanged. 

7.  Vocal  Music. 

On  March  22nd,  1871,  the  Board  resolved  "that  the  art  and  practice  of  Singing  bo 
taught,  so  far  as  may  be  possible  in  the  Board  schools,  as  a  branch  of  elementary 
education."  In  the  year  1872  it  was  decided  that  Singing  should  be  taught  by  note,  and 
a  Singing  Instructor  was  appointed  to  direct  and  superintend  the  teaching  of  Music.  In 
the  early  years  classes  were  held  for  teachers,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Instructor. 

The  Board  have  always  left  the  choice  between  teaching  Singing  by  the  staff  or  tonic 
sol-fa  notation  to  the  discretion  of  head  teachers.  A  return  obtained  by  the  Board  at  the 
beginning  of  1898  showed  that  there  were  then  only  90  departments  taking  the  staff" 
notation. 

By  the  Government  Code  of  1872,  the  average  attendance  grant  was  reduced  if 
Singing  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  ordinary  instruction.  A  separate  grant  for  Singing 
was  allowed  in  1874  for  every  child  in  average  attendance,  and  in  1882  this  grant  was 
reduced  if  Singing  was  taught  by  ear,  but  remained  the  same  if  it  was  taught  by  note. 
These  conditions  remained  in  force  until  the  adoption  of  the  "  block  grant"  in  1900. 

^  Sue  page  121. 
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The  instruction  has  been  given  in  accordance  with  a  graduated  syllabus  first  adopted 
in  1876,  and  which  has  been  revised  from  time  to  time,  but  has  remained  practically 
unchanged  since  1887. 

In  1876  the  first  performance  of  music  by  the  Board's  scholars  and  teachers  took 
place  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  Scripture  prizes. 
Those  Crystal  Palace  concerts  have  been  continued,  at  first  annually,  and  afterwards 
triennially,  until  the  present  time. 

From  1889  to  1898  concerts  held  at  the  Queen's  Hall  were  made  the  occasion  of  a 
competition  between  schools  .Since  1898  displays,  but  no  competitions,  have  taken  place- 
In  1898  the  School  Management  Committee  reported  that  they  "  while  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  sight  singing  of  children  in  the  Board's  schools  is  probably  unequalled 
elsewhere,  arc  yet  of  opinion  that  the  tone  of  the  children's  voices  might  be  considerably 
softened  and  improved,  and  the  risk  of  the  adult  voice  avoided  if  more  attention  were 
paid  to  the  proper  voice  production  "  The  Committee  also  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  of  the  teachers  absent  from  duty,  a  large  number  suffered  from  laryngitis,  and  to  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  if  some  steps  were  taken  to  instruct  teachers  on  the 
subject  of  voice  production  in  speaking. 

The  Board  accordingly  arranged  courses  of  lectures  to  teachers  on  voice  production 
in  the  teaching  of  singing  to  children  and  on  "  voice  production  with  particular  reference 
to  the  teaching  voice  and  to  the  cause  of  teachers'  laryngitis."^ 

8.  Manual   Training  in  Woodw&rh. 

It  has  been  very  largely  due  to  the  action  of  the  School  Board  for  London 
that  Manual  Training  is  now  recognised  as  a  Code  subject  in  Elementary  schools. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  in  1883  "  to  consider  how 
far  the  Boai*d  might  facilitate  technical  education,  or  co-operate  with  those  bodies  which 
were  carrying  it  on."  to  which  reference  hfis  been  already  made,  the  Board,  on 
December  18th,  1884,  decided : — 

That,  as  an  experiment,  arrangements  be  made  for  the  estiblishment  of  a  class  for  the  elementary 
instruction  of  boys  in  the  use  of  tools  as  applied  to  working  in  wood,  the  attendance  being  yolantary, 
and  out  of  school  hoars. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision  a  class  was  commenced  in  September,  1885,  at  the 
Beethoven  Street  School,  Queen's  Park  Estate.  The  schoolkeepor  of  that  school,  having 
been  a  carpenter,  gave  the  practical  instruction,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  head 
I  master.  The  boys  were  selected  from  the  Seventh  and  ex-Seventh  Standards,  and  the 
instruction  was  given  on  two  afternoons  a  week  in  a  shed  which  had  been  erected  for  the 
purpose  in  a  corner  of  the  playground. 

At  that  time  the  Government  Code  contained  no  provision  for  Manual  Instruction, 
and  the  auditor  of  the  Local  Government  Board  surcharged  the  payments  in  connection 
with  this  experiment.  An  unsuccessful  appeal  was  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  the  class  was  discontinued.     The  School  Board  therefore  appealed,  on  April  30th, 

1  The  conrses  of  leotures  were  attended  by  over  3,000  teachers. 
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1886,  to  the  City  Guilds  for  voluntary  contributions  that  would  enable  them  to  ciirry  out 
the  work  in  their  own  cltissrooms  and  buildings,  and  made  application  to  the  Education 
Department  that  Manual  Training  should  be  regarded  as  a  "  Specific "  subject,  but  a 
reply  was  received  that  their  Lordships  must  reserve  their  decision  until  the  question  of 
Technical  Education  should  have  been  fully  considered  by  Parliament.  In  1887  a  Joint 
Committee  was  formed  of  the  City  Guilds  and  the  Board,  who  received  an  annual  sum  of 
about  £1,250,  and  had  by  1890  six  Manual  Training  centres  in  Board  and  Voluntary 
schools  under  their  control. 

Meanwhile  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1889,  which  represented  the  Parlia- 
mentary consideration  of  Technical  Instruction  referred  to  by  the  Education  Department 
in  1886,  was  passed,  and  contained  a  clause  forbidding  any  contribution  on  behalf  of 
scholars  in  attendance  at  Public  Elementary  schools. 

In  that  year,  the  Liverpool  School  Board  received  an  opinion  from  Sir  Horace  Davey 
Q.C.,  that  a  School  Board  might  legally  give  Manual  Instruction  and  defray  the  costs  out 
of  the  school  fund.  The  Board,  relying  upon  this  opinion,  authorised  instruction  in 
Manual  Training  in  the  Boys*  department  of  Waterloo-road  school,  such  instruction  being 
given  by  the  teachers  and  entered  on  the  time-table,  and  informed  the  auditor  of  the 
action  taken.  Next  year.  Manual  Training  was  recognised  by  the  Education  Department,^ 
and  the  following  year  a  grant  Wius  allowed  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

Immediately  upoa  the  recognition  of  Manual  Training  by  the  Government,  the  Board 
took  measures  for  the  organisation  of  this  work  on  a  large  scale.  Suitable  rooms  were 
selected  where  Maimal  Training  in  Woodwork  could  be  commenced,  and  classes  for  teachers 
were  established.  In  September,  1891,  the  Board  appointed  as  permanent  organiser  and 
instructor  in  Manual  Training  in  Woodwork,  the  organiser  under  the  Joint  Committee. 
In  the  first  instance  the  instruction  wiis  given  by  one  of  the  ordinary  teachers  of  the 
school  who  had  specially  qualified  himself  for  the  purpose.  Each  class  met  once  a  week 
from  3.30  to  5.30  p.m.  and  consisted  of  20  scholars  in  Standard  V.  and  upwards,  and 
instruction  was  given  on  as  many  afternoons  a  week  as  were  necessary  to  include  all 
scholars  in  these  standards  up  to  100  in  number.  By  Lady  Day,  1892,  such  classes  were 
being  held  in  17  schools. 

On  June  23rd,  lg92,  the  Board  decided  that  the  instruction,  instead  of  being  given 
by  an  ordinaiy  teacher  of  the  school,  should  be  given  by  special  and  separate  teachers  on 
the  "  centre "  system.  The  rooms  hitherto  used  for  the  instruction  were  utilised  as 
centres,  and  attended  by  scholars  from  neighbouring  schools.  Two  lessons  a  day  were 
given,  lasting  the  whole  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  respectively.  In  order 
that  the  20  hours'  secular  instruction  might  be  shown  in  the  time-table,  the  Board 
decided  that,  in  schools  from  which  boys  attended  a  centre  for  woodwork,  the  registers 
should  be  closed  at  9.45  instead  of  at  9.55  am.  This  system  is  at  present  in  force.  The 
centres  now  in  use  accommodate  either  20  or  40.  An  instructor  is  appointed  to  each 
centre,  and  an  assistant  is  allowed  in  the  larger  centres.  There  are  at  present  188  centres 
under  the  Board,  providing  accommodation  for  59,88Q.    The  staff  engaged  in  teaching 

1  Coda  of  1890. 
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methods  of  giving  lessons  illustrated  by  experiments,  the  Board  in  1885  appointed  a 
peripatetic  demonstrator.  He  took  his  apparatus  from  school  to  school  and  gave  short 
courses,  including  both  elementary  chemical  experiments  and  the  beginning  of  a 
preparation  for  the  "specific"  subject,  Mechanics.  In  1887  three  additional  demon- 
strators were  appointed.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  number  of  children  taking 
Mechanics  as  a  "specific"  subject  rose  rapidly  from  174  in  1885  to  3,610  in  1890,  those 
taking  Animal  Physiology  dropping  from  8,096  in  1882  to  4,021  in  1890.  No  other 
"  specific  "  science  was  taken  by  any  considerable  number  of  children.  As  the  knowledge 
of  the  teachers  increased,  the  demonstrators  ceased  to  demonstrate  and  became 
organisers,  regulating  schemes  of  instruction,  requisitions  for  apparatus,  etc. 

The  simple  lessons  on  objects,  for  which,  according  to  the  Code  of  1882,  provision 
might  be  made  in  the  middle  standards,  were  still  in  most  schools  casual  and  desultory, 
and  the  Board  attempted  to  "  encourage  this  intuitive^  instruction  by  providing  rarer 
objects,  and  by  offering  a  museum  cabinet  to  any  school  in  which  a  good  commencement 
of  a  collection  has  been  made.*'  * 

In  1890  English,  as  a  "class"  subject,  ceased  to  be  compulsory,  and  Elementary 
Science  began  to  be  generally  taken  as  a  "  class "  subject.  A  schedule  of  graduated 
alternative  courses,  including  Mechanics,  Physiology,  Botany,  Agriculture,  Chemistry, 
Sound,  Light  and  Heat,  and  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  under  the  name  of  the 
"class"  subject  "Elementary  Science,"  was  inserted  in  the  Code.  A  consequence  of 
this  change  was  that  the  number  of  children  taking  Elementary  Science  as  a  "  class  " 
subject  rose  from  2,293  in  1891  to  52,982  in  1895,  as  compared  with  168,733  taking 
English,  168,289  taking  Geography,  and  20,:366  taking  History  in  that  year. 

In  1895  the  Whitehall  Code  made  Object  Lessons  compulsory^  in  all  schools 
in  Standards  I.,  II.,  and  III.  The  eflect  of  this  regulation  (which  lasted  till 
1898)  was  to  produce  a  very  rapid  fall  in  the  number  of  children  taking  English  as 
a  "class"  subject  from  169,046  in  1896  to  100,425  in  1900,  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  Elementary  Science  from  62,494  in  1896  to  173,462  in  1900. 

During  this  period  also  the  number  of  children  taking  Mechanics  as  a  "  specific " 
subject  rapidly  increased,  rising  from  H,610  in  1890  to  12,652  in  1898;  while  Animal 
Physiology  mcreased  very  slowly  from  4,021  in  1890  to  5,650  in  1898,  Chemistry  rose 
from  343  to  1,482  and  Magnetism  and  Electricity  from  340  to  1,246. 

As  the  science  teaching  in  the  Standards  improved  pupils  in  some  schools  who  had 
passed  out  of  the  Standards  began  to  be  presented  for  examination  in  science  subjects 
under  the  Directory  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  number  of  passes  in  1893 
was  520,  which  by  1896  had  increased  to  1,955.     There  were  four  schools  of  the  Board 


^  Apparently  a  traDslation  of  An9chaung%  Unter-  attendancei.    These  yisits  were  encouraged  by  the 

richt  Board.    The   Board   in    1899   purchased  a  large 

•  Board's  Annual  Report,  1887.  collection  of    10,000  Natural    History  specimens 

'  The  same  Code  (1895)  allowed  Tisits  of  scholars  from  the  Shoreditch  Museum,  and  arrangements 

during  school  hours  to  such  places  as  Kew  Gurdens,  were  made  by  which  the  specimens  should  be  sent 

the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  from  school  to  school,  on  application  being  made, 
and  the  Zoological  Gturdens,  to  count  as  school 
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pre-eminent  in  the  number  of  their  available  candidates  for  these  examinations  and 
under  a  clause  of  the  Science  and  Art  Directory  these  schools  received  high  grants 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  as  "Organi^^ed  Science  Schools."^ 

Meanwhile  the  Board  had  encouraged  their  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  by  taking 
the  advanced  Science  and  Art  certificates  of  South  Kensington.  At  first  the  teachers 
attended  classes  at  the  City  of  London  College,  the  Birkbeck,  and  other  Institutes,  and 
afterwards  at  some  of  the  Board's  Evening  Schools. 

In  1891  it  was  decided  to  give  special  attention  to  teachers*  qualifications  for 
practical  science  teaching,  and  the  four  Science  Demonstrators  opened  classes  for 
teachers  in  diflferent  parts  of  London.  Later  these  classes  were  supplemented  by  others 
conducted  by  specially  appointed  lecturers,  and  subsequently  (1899)  pedagogical  classes 
dealing  with  the  methods  of  science  instruction  were  established  under  the  direction  of 
the  School  Management  Committee. 

The  eight  years  since  1895  have  been  a  period  of  rapid  change,  and  of  great,  though 
somewhat  confused,  development  in  science  teaching.  Object  Lessons  of  the  old  type 
still  survive  in  the  lower  standards  of  many  schools,  but  the  growth  of  kindred  work 
in  the  Infants*  schools  may  in  time  allow  them  to  be  replaced  by  more  systematic 
teaching.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  upper  standards  has  been  influenced  by  the 
"Elementary  Science"  required  for  competition  for  the  County  Council  Scholarships 
since  1894 ;  by  Dr.  Kimmins*  Report  of  1900;  by  the  "block"  grant  system  (1900);  by 
the  appointment  of  a  new  organiser  of  the  Science  teaching  in  1902;  and  by  the 
complete  separation  of  the  South  Kensington  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Education  from 
all  elementary  schools  which  are  not  "  Higher  Elementary." 

The  educational  aims  both  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Beard  of  Education  have,  during 
the  same  period,  been  largely  influenced  by  the  "heuristic"  educational  principles 
associated  with  the  name  of  Professor  Armstrong,  and  by  a  desire  among  many  who 
did  not  adopt  Professor  Armstrong's  principles  for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
practical  work  to  be  done  by  individual  scholars. 

The  statistics  of  scholars  taking  "optional"  subjects  in  1903,  given  on  page  128-9,  shows 
that  a  large  number  of  children,  of  whom  the  great  majority  were  boys,  were  taking  a 
group  of  vaguely  distinguished  Physical  Sciences:  11,352  taking  "Elementary  Physics  and 
Chemistry,"  11,953  "Elementary  Science,**  4,105  "  Experimental  and  Practical  Science,** 
17,370  "  Mechanics,**  and  7,498  "  Physics.*'*  These  subjects  are  generally  taken  in  a 
classroom  provided  with  a  demonstration  table  for  the  teacher,  less  often  in  one  of  the 
23  fully  equipped  physical  laboratories,  or  in  one  of  the  simply  furnished  "  science 
rooms,'*  20  of  which  have  lately  been  introduced  by  the  Board,  and  whose  number,  if  the 
present  policy  of  the  Board  is  continued,  is  likely  to  increase.  Besides  these,  7,510 
children,  almost  all  boys,  took  Chemistry  either  in  one  of  the  39  chemical  laboratories 
or  in  one  of  the  "  science  rooms.*' 


*  The    four    Oraranised    Scienre    Schools    were     aod  Burghley-road,  Highgate-road,  N.  (1898). 
Medhurn-street.   St.    Pancran    (1892),  filoomfield-        '  These  figures  exclude  the  Higher  Elementary, 
ruad,  Plamstead  (1893),  Blackhoath-road    (1898),     bat  include  the  Higher  Qrade  schools. 
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Amidst  this  apparent  confusion  there  is  therefore  a  tendency  discoverable  in  the  Boys* 
schools  towards  the  general  adoption  of  courses  of  generalised  Elementary  Physics, 
Chemistry  and  Mechanics,  accompanied  invariably  by  experiments  carried  out  by  the 
teacher,  and  in  a  small  but  increasing  percentage  of  cases  by  experiments  on  the  part  of 
the  scholars.  Such  a  course  naturally  allies  itself  with  the  quantitative  work  and 
mechanical  drawing  in  the  Manual  Training  shop. 

In  Girls*  schools  it  is  possible,  by  ignoring  the  confusion  of  names  and  classitication,  to 
detect  a  corresponding  tendency  towards  the  general  teaching  of  Elementary  Science  on  a 
biological  instead  of  a  physical  bixsis.  A  few  girls  from  the  beginning  leanit  Botany  as  a 
"  specific "  subject,  and  more  took  Animal  Physiology.  Still  more  took  *^  Domestic 
Economy,"  which  was  taught  under  the  extremely  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  the 
ordinary  class-room  to  8,90G  girls  as  a  "  specific "  subject  in  1882.  The  "  specific " 
subject  "  Domestic  Economy  "  fell  from  this  total  to  2,909  in  1885,  and  rose  again,  till 
in  1900  82,348  units  of  twenty-four  hours'  instruction  were  given  under  class-room 
conditions. 

Meanwhile  practically  the  same  subject  was  being  taught  under  better  conditions  in 
the  Cookery  and  Laundry  "  centres,"  which  by  1900  were  attended  by  practically  all  girls 
over  Standard  V.,^  and,  as  a  result  of  Lord  Reay's  committee  "  on  the  relation  of  domestic 
subjects  to  other  subjects  in  the  curricula,"  in  1899-1900  the  Board  decided  that 
Domestic  Economy  should  cease  to  be  taught  in  the  classrooms.  In  1898  the  Board 
adopted  a  syllabus  of  Domestic  Economy  teaching  for  the  centres,  which  contained  some 
elementary  Physiology  and  Biology.  In  the  classrooms  and  laboratories  in  1903,  9,532 
girls  took  Botany,  :^,174  Hygiene,  3,064  the  awkwardly-named  course  of  '*  Domestic 
Science,"  and  about  7,140  "  Elementary  Science." 

The  general  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  science  teaching  in  girls'  schools  to  that 
given  in  the  Domestic  Economy  centres  is  still  under  consideration.^ 

5.  History  and  Geography, 

Until  the  introduction  of  the  "  block  "  grant  in  1900,  when  lessons  in  History  and 
Geography  were  made  compulsory,  History  appeared  as  a  separate  subject  on  the  time- 
tables of  very  few  of  the  Board's  schools,  although  the  use  of  "  Historical  Readers  "  was 
general.  Geography  was  a  usual  "class"  subject.  In  1901  the  Board  decided  to  issue 
special  suggestions  to  teachers  on  the  teaching  of  History  under  the  new  conditions,  and 
Professor  H.  L.  Withers  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  Board,  a  memorandum  on  the 
teaching  of  History  in  its  relation  to  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Copies  of 
this  memorandum  were  forwarded  by  the  Board  to  the  head  teachers  of  all  Senior 
departments. 

In  1901  the  Board  also  adopted  a  scheme  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  the  history 
of  the  various  London  boroughs  with  lantern  slide  illustrations.  With  the  permission  of 
the  Borough  Councils  the  lectures  were  given  to  the  Higher  Standard  children  in 
the  Town-halls  of  the  various  boroughs,  and  were  repeated  in  the  halls  of  schools.    In 

1  See  pages  122-126.  >  See  p.  122. 
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the  same  year  the  Board  accepted  an  offer,  made  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Jephson,  of 
ten  prizes,  five  for  boys  and  five  for  girls,  to  be  competed  for  by  the  children  of  London 
in  order  to  encourage  a  knowledge  of  London  and  its  history.  The  Board  also  encouraged 
the  formation  of  History  and  Geography  "  circles  "  by  which  groups  of  schools  were 
formed  for  the  use  of  lantern  slides,  reference  libraries,  etc.,  consultative  committees 
being  appointed  for  each  group.  Three  such  circles  have  been  formed  in  the  Hackney 
Division.  They  further  made  arrangements  for  the  production  of  a  new  shilling 
atlas  specially  suitable  for  use  in  London  Elementary  schools.  The  atlas  was  published 
and  supplied  on  requisition,  and  was  also  placed  on  sale  for  scholars  and  students. 

To  encourage  the  teaching  of  Geography  and  History,  the  Board,  on  May  7th,  1896, 
agreed  that  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  geographical  and  historical  subjects,  should  be 
given  to  a  boy  and  girl  in  each  Senior  department  in  which  there  was  systematic  instruc- 
tion given  in  these  subjects ;  and,  further,  that  superior  prizes  should  be  given  for  the 
best  essays  on  such  subjects,  to  be  competed  for  by  the  successful  competitors  in  the 
individual  schools.  An  excellent  method  of  encouraging  an  interest  in  these  subjects 
has  been  adopted  by  the  teachers  of  one  of  the  Board's  Higher  Grade  Schools  (Bellenden- 
road,  Peckham),  who,  for  eight  successive  years,  have  organised  "  school  journeys "  to 
the  West  of  England.  In  January,  1904,  the  School  Management  Committee  agreed 
to  arrange  a  conference  on  this  subject. 

6.  Di*awing,  Modelling,  Jkc. 

The  Huxley  Report  (1871)  made  "Elementary  Drawing"  one  of  the  "essential" 
subjects  in  all  senior  schools.  The  first  specific  regulations  as  to  this  instruction  were 
approved  by  the  Board  in  1874,  when  it  was  decided  that  Freehand,  Model,  Geometry, 
Perspective  and  Memory  Drawing  should  be  taught  in  Boys*  and  Girls*  schools.  The  time 
to  be  devoted  to  Drawing  was  fixed  at  two  hours  a  week  for  boys,  and  one  and  a-half 
hours  for  girls,  and  the  subject  was  to  be  taken  in  all  Standards  from  the  first.  Drawing 
was  at  that  time  examined  and  aided,  not  by  the  Education  Department  at  Whitehall, 
but  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington,  and  the  Board  pjissed  in 
1874  the  counsel  of  perfection: — "  That  every  school  submit  its  pupils  to  the  examination 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Examiners  in  March,  and  that  the  results  of  the  examination 
be  laid  before  the  School  Management  Committee."^ 

The  earliest  information  obtainable  as  to  the  extent  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
different  branches  of  Drawing  is  to  be  found  in  a  tabic  of  the  results  of  the  South 
Kensington  examination  in  1876. 

The  number  of  passes  in  Freehand  in  that  year  was  4,028 ;  in  Geometry,  282 ;  and 
in  Model,  264.  The  number  "giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  taught 
Drawing  "was  37*3  percent  of  the  total  number  of  scholars  in  Senior  departments, 
whilst  the  percentage  of  passes  was  only  6  9.  In  the  following  year  (1877)  the  results 
showed  a  great  improvement,  the  percentage  of  the  number  in  average  attendance  taught 
satisfactorily  was  41*6,  and  the  percentage  of  passes  was  12*6. 

^  Board  Minutes,  Vol.  lY.,  p.  1190. 
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lower  grant  on  more  elementary  instruction.  In  1900  the  Government  Code  abolished 
the  Needlework  grant,  and  incorporated  it  with  the  "  block "  grant  earned  by  the 
schools. 

The  boys  in  the  Infants*  schools  were  at  one  time  taught  Needlework  with  the  girls ; 
but  this  wiis  altered  in  1890,  the  boys  now  generally  taking  Drawing,  while  the  girls  take 
Needlework. 

No  special  qualifications  have  been  required  for  Needlework  from  the  teachers  in  the 
ordinary  Day  schools.  Some  few,  however,  work  of  their  own  accord  for  a  separate 
diploma  of  Needlework,  and  many  sit  for  examination  in  Dressmaking  under  various 
examining  bodies. 

At  the  tirst,  the  Board  Inspectors  were  held  responsible  for  the  inspection  of  Needle- 
work, being  empowered  to  ask  for  assistance  of  ladies  on  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
various  schools,  and  where  this  was  impracticable  or  inexpedient,  to  call  in  other  efficient 
assistance.  This  arrangement  did  not  continue  long,  as  in  187:3  the  Board  appointed  an 
Examiner  of  Needlework.  An  assistant  was  appointed  in  1875.  Since  1890  three 
Examiners  have  generally  been  at  work. 

The  materials,  which  are  chosen  by  the  Needlework  Examiners,  are  issued  to  the 
schools  at  cost  price,  and,  after  being  made  into  garments,  are  sold,  also  at  cost  price, 
to  the  children  and  their  parents  at  the  end  of  the  year's  work,  after  having  been  seen 
by  the  Government  Inspectors.    No  profit  is  allowed  to  be  made  on  any  of  the  articles. 

11.   Method  in  Infants^  Schools. 

The  Huxley  Report  proposed  that  there  should  bo  given  in  Infants'  schools  "Object 
Lessons  of  a  simple  character,  with  some  such  exercise  of  the  hands  and  eyes  as  is  given 
in  the  Kindergarten  system." 

In  187vi  an  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  was  appointed,  who  in  the  following  year 
began  a  system  of  classes  for  teachers.  On  December  8th,  1875,  she  was 
"authorised  to  issue  a  certificate  to  each  teacher  whose  personal  application  of  her 
Kindergarten  knowledge  reaches  the  standard  required  by  the  Instructor." 

In  their  earlier  annual  reports  the  Board  Inspectors  complained  that  the  education 
given  in  the  Infants  schools  of  the  Board  suffered  in  consequence  of  insufficient  know- 
ledge among  the  teachers  of  the  principles  of  Kindergarten,  and  in  1878  the  Kinder- 
garten Instructor  reported  that  she  had  experienced  difficulty  in  endeavouring  "  to  secure 
that  the  principles  of  the  Kindergarten  system  should  be  infused  as  far  as  possible  into 
the  general  instruction  in  Infants'  schools,"  and  that  the  teachers  too  frequently  looked 
upon  Kindergarten  "as  a  subject  of  instruction  like  Reading,  Writing,  &c.,  rather  than 
as  a  principle  to  be  applied  where  possible  in  every  lesson."  The  Board  in  1878  abolished 
the  title  of  "  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Exercises "  and  substituted  for  it  the  title 
"  Superintendent  of  Method  in  Infants'  Schools."  The  Board  also  defined  the  duties  of 
the  Superintendent,  in  addition  to  that  of  visiting  the  schools,  as  follow : — 

"  To  secure,  wherever  practicable,  the  application  of  Kindergarten  principles  to  the 
teaching  of  ordinary  subjects. 
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**  To  gpive  occasional  model  lessons  to  the  children  illustrative  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  above  object  might  be  secured. 

"  To  report  once  a  quarter,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  the  progress  made  in  the  extension 
of  Kindergarten  methods." 

Although  the  title  of  the  Instructress  had  been  altered,  the  word  "  Kindergarten  "  was 
still  used  in  the  documents  of  the  Board  to  describe  her  work.  In  1888  the  Board  asked 
the  Froobel  Society  to  suggest  an  Examiner  who  should  examine  the  students  in  the 
Board's  training  classes. 

The  Education  Department,  on  February  6th,  1893,  issued  a  circular  to  its 
Inspectors,  saying  that  "  the  Department  are  desirous  of  giving  further  encouragement 
to  the  employment  of  Kindergarten  methods,"  and  referring  to  "  two  leading  principles,' 
namely,  "  the  recognition  of  the  child's  spontaneous  activity,"  and  "  the  harmonious  and 
complete  development  of  the  whole  of  a  child's  faculties,"  as  "a  sound  basis  for  the 
education  of  early  childhood." 

In  1895  the  Board's  Superintendent  of  Method  in  Infants'  schools  resigned,  and  on 
the  2nd  August  of  that  year  the  School  Management  Committee  carried  the  previous 
question  on  a  proposal  of  the  Special  Subjects  Sub-Committee  to  issue  an  advertisement 
for  a  successor. 

In  1896  it  was  found  from  a  return  of  the  Special  Subjects  Sub-Committee  that  a 
large  number  of  teachers  in  Infants'  schools  under  the  Board  were  without  Kindergarten 
certificates.  It  was  decided  by  the  Board  on  February  27th,  1896,  that  teachers 
entering  the  service  of  the  Board  without  a  Kindergarten  certificate  recognised  by  the 
Board  should  be  required  to  attend  classes  with  the  view  to  obtaining  such  a  certificate 
and  on  March  4th,  1897,  a  resolution  was  passed  that  assistant  teachers  in  Infants' 
schools  should  obtain  a  recognised  Kindergarten  certificate  before  they  become  eligible 
for  increase  of  salary  under  the  scale.  In  the  same  year  the  School  Management 
Committee  appointed  a  Special  Sub-Committee  to  advise  on  the  best  mode  of  improving 
the  method  and  curriculum  in  the  Infants'  schools. 

The  Sub-Committee  reported  in  1897  that  "  the  witnesses  who  have  given  evidence 
before  us  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  methods  and  results  of  Infant  school  work 
have  greatly  improved  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that  that  improvement  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  'Kindergarten.'  It  is  clear  from  the  Circular  of  the  Education 
Department  of  February  6th,  1893,  that  the  Department  is  of  the  same  opinion." 
The  Sub-Committee  recommended : — 

"That  a  list  be  prepared  of  Training  Colleges  whose  certificates  will  be  recognised  by 
the  Board    ... 

"  That  the  Elementary  and  the  Advanced  Certificates  issued  by  the  National  Froebel 
Union  be  recognised  by  the  Board. 

"  That  arrangements  be  made  for  the  delivery  in  each  year  of  lectures  on  Method  in 
Infants'  schools ;  and  for  the  holding  of  theoretical  and  practical  Kindergarten 
examinations  based  on  these  lectures 
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"  That  the  Board,  on  the  result  of  the  examinations  provided  for  in  the  foregoing 
resolution,  issue  their  own  certiticate. 

"  That  a  Superintendent  of  Method  in  Infants'  schools  be  appointed." 
These  recommendations  were  adopted. 

12.  TemperaTice. 
I        On  April  18th,  1877,  the  Board  resolved  :— 

That  in  view  of  the  prevalent  evil  of  intemperance  and  its  serious  consequences  to  the  comaiuniiy, 
advantage  be  taken  as  opportunity  offers  to  impart  special  ins'.ruclion  to  the  children  in  Board  fechools  of 
the  dangers  arising  therefrom. 

The  School  Management  Committee  accordingly  issued  a  circular  to  all  schools. 
This  circular,  in  the  form  finally  adopted  in  1892,  was  as  follows : — 

(i.)  Whenever  the  openiag  lesson  of  the  day — from  the  Holy  Scripture — supplies  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  occasional  instruction  of  children,  by  examples,  warnings,  cautions,  and  admonitions,  in  the 
principles  of  the  virtue  of  tempera''  ce,  the  teachers  should  avail  themselves  of  it. 

(ii.)  The  reading  books  and  copy  books  for  use  in  echooU  might  be  rendered  largely  helpful  in  this 
direction.  Such  reading  books  are  on  the  requisition  list,  and  miy  behad  on  applicatioa.  Copy  books 
bhould  be  applied  for  when  required. 

(iii.)  Picture  cards,  diagrams,  and  wall-papers  illustrative  of  the  subjects  of  industry,  sobrictyi  and 
thrift,  may  be  beneficially  exhibited  as  part  of  the  wall  furniture  of  schools. 

(iv.)  Songs  and  hymns  at  the  selection  of  the  teacher,  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  should  be  in- 
corporated with  the  musical  exercises  of  the  school. 

(v.)  The  Board  will  be  recommended  to  grant,  free  of  charge,  the  use  of  their  schools  both  during 
and  after  the  UAual  school  hours,  for  illustrated  lectures,  by  well-qualified  lecturers,  to  children  attending 
the  schools,  but  the  aitendaoce  at  such  lectures  is  to  be  purely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  both  teachers 
and  scholars ;  the  lecturers  and  their  subjects  and  the  syllabus  of  such  lectures,  and  any  books  or  diagrams 
used,  in  each  ca^ie  to  be  submitted  to,  and  to  receive  the  approval  of,  the  School  Management  Committee, 
such  approval  to  be  notified  beforehand  to  the  school  where  it  is  proposed  to  give  such  teaching  before 
the  lecturer  is  admitted.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  ^*  schools  "  mu^t  be  taken  to  include  Pupil 
Teachers'  schools. 

I  In  1883  this  circular  was  re-issued,  and  in  1886  the  regulations  were  embodied  in  the 
School  Management  Code. 

In  1892  the  subject  was  again  raised  upon  a  notice  of  motion  by  the  Rev.  B. 
Meredy th  Kidson,  "  that  the  Education  Department  be  memorialised  to  make  the  subject 
of  Temperance  a  Code  subject,"  and  during  that  year  the  School  Management  Committee 
and  the  Board  gave  the  whole  question  prolonged  attention,  and  received  deputations 
from  representative  temperance  bodies.  As  a  result  the  facilities  for  lectures  on 
temperance  were  granted  during  the  ordinary  school  hours ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
Board  decided  that  the  syllabus  of  the  lectures,  and  any  diagrams  or  books  to  bo  used 
in  them,  should  be  approved  by  the  School  Management  Committee.^ 

The  School  Management  Committee  have  approved  five  lecturers  provided  by  the 
Band  of  Hope  Union,  and  one  lecturer  provided  by  the  Guild  of  St.  Matthew.  The 
Band  of  Hope  Union  lecturers  have  given  an  annual  average  of  548  lectures  in  the 

i  Board  Minutes,  Vol.  LVL,  pp.  988-9. 
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schools  since  1889,  and  have  received  an  annual  average  of  38,943  essays  written  for 
prizes  offered  by  the  Union.  The  Guild  of  St.  Matthew's  lecturer  delivered  twenty  or 
thirty  lectures. 

13.  Modem  Languages. 

On  December  16th,  1880,  the  Board  decided  to  allow  the  services  of  a  peripatetic 
French  teacher  in  schools  where  French  was  taken  as  one  of  the  "  specific  "  subjects  in 
accordance  with  the  Code,  and  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  School  Management 
Committee  the  teaching  was  sufficiently  advanced ;  the  instruction,  however,  was  not  to 
be  beyond  the  stages  of  the  Code.  During  the  following  year  (1881)  four  schools  were 
allowed  the  services  of  a  French  teacher  for  two  hours  a  week. 

In  1898  the  Board  granted  similar  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Grerman.  Very  few 
schools  take  this  subject,  and  at  the  present  time  a  teacher  of  German  is  employed 
in  only  one  school. 

In  1899  the  School  Management  Committee  decided  that  where  a  modem  language 
was  taught,  a  teacher  of  the  country  should  be  allowed  earlier  in  the  coiu*se,  and  as  low 
down  as  Standard  V.  Instruction,  however,  has  been  given  lower  down  than  Standard  V. 
in  a  few  schools,  and  in  January,  1904,  the  Special  Subjects  Sub-Committee  were 
considering  the  cases  of  these  schools.  It  was  also  decided  in  1899  that  the  School 
Management  Committee  should  nominate  the  teachers  for  appointment  instead  of  the 
Managers  as  hitherto. 

The  number  of  departments  in  which  French  teachers  have  been  engaged  has 
increased  from  64  in  1900  to  114  in  1903.  The  number  of  children  receiving  instruction 
in  French  had  m  1903  reached  the  large  total  of  47,808. 

14.  Tke  Use  of  Flowers,  <tc,,  in  Instruction, 

The  Board  in  1898  having  "  noted  with  satisfaction  that  in  several  Infants'  schools  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  interest  the  children  in  the  phenomena  of  plant  life  by 
growing  plants  and  flowers  in  the  windows  of  the  Infants*  schools  and  in  rough  boxes 
placed  in  the  playground,"  decided  to  allow  an  amount  not  exceeding  ten  shillings  per 
annum  to  head  teachers  of  Infants'  schools  for  the  purchase  of  seeds,  small  flower  pots, 
hyacinth  glasses,  &c.,  and  of  £1  for  the  purchase  of  boxes  for  the  playground.  This 
authority  was  subsequently  extended  to  Girls'  departments  and  Mixed  departments  under 
a  mistress  and  to  the  "  special "  schools  of  the  Board.  In  May,  1898,  the  Board  had  their 
attention  called  to  the  manner  in  which  flowers  gathered  in  the  town  gardens  in  Berlin 
were  placed  in  the  Municipal  schools  for  the  purpose  of  lurthering  the  study  of  Botany. 
They  made  inquiries,  and  with  the  considerate  co-operation  of  H.M.  Ottice  oi  Works,  were 
enabled  to  forward  to  a  number  of  departments  a  fortnightly  supply  of  flowers,  leaves, 
cuttings,  &c.,  from  the  Royal  parks,  for  use  in  the  teaching  of  Drawing  and  Botany,  and 
for  Object  Lessons.  A  gardener  was  appointed  to  carry  on  this  work,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  operation  of  the  scheme  was  largely  increased,  220  departments  being 
supplied.  The  scheme  has  been  found  especially  useful  in  schools  for  the  physically  and 
mentally  defective  children  and  in  those  for  deaf  children.     In  addition  to  the  valuable 
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resources  of  the  Royal  parks,  the  Board  were  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  the  yarioos 
authorities,  to  place  boxes  in  Kcw  Gardens,  Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens,  and  Boyal 
Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick,  into  which  specimens,  cuttings,  eta,  available  for  the 
use  of  the  Board  were  put,  the  boxes  being  periodically  cleared. 


V.  Domestic  Subjects  (C!ookeby,  Laundrywork  axd  Housewifery). 

Practically  all  girls  attending  the  schools  of  the  Board  now  receive  instruction  in 
Domestic  Subjects  at  specially-equipped  centres.  This  instruction  follows,  as  far  as 
circumstances  allow,  the  three-years'  course  adopted  by  the  Board  in  1902,  and  modified 
in  detail  in  1903  Each  girl,  during  the  three  years,  is  expected  to  attend  for  one 
morning  or  afternoon  every  week.  The  course,  when  fully  carried  out,  provides  for  two 
sessions  of  six  months  each  in  a  Laundry  centre,  two  sessions  in  a  Cookery  centre,  and 
two  sessions  in  a  Housewifery  centre.^  There  are  in  all  183  centres,  or  sections  of 
combiiit'd  centres,  specially  equipped  for  teaching  Cooking ;  142  centres,  or  sections  of 
centres,  equipped  for  I^uridrj'work  ;  af^T  31  centres  for  Housewifery.  This  inequality 
in  the  provision  of  the  various  kinds  of  centres  prevents  the  syllabus  in  most  cases  from 
being  carried  out  in  its  complete  form,  and  Housewifery,  in  particular,  is  geuf  rally 
taught  under  a  scheme  modified  by  the  fact  that  the  teaching  takes  place  in  a  Cookery 
or  Laundry  centre.'  The  instruction  is  given  by  a  staff  of  358  teachers,  giving  their 
full  time  to  the  work  and  possessing  special  qualifications.  No  Domestic  Economy  is 
taught  except  in  the  centres,  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  secure  that  the  Science 
teaching  in  the  schools  shall  be  carefully  diflerentiated  from,  and  co-ordinated  with,  the 
teaching  of  elementary  scientific  facts  which  forms  part  of  the  **  theoretical "  instruction 
in  the  centres. 

The  present  system  of  the  teaching  of  Domestic  Subjects  has  been  reached  by  a 
scries  of  steps  beginning  inl^82,4.  These  steps  may  be  summed  up  as  consisting  of 
(a)  an  early  experimental  stage  (18^5  to  1 877),  when  instruction  was  given  in  a  few 
special  centres  apart  from  the  school  premises ;  (6)  a  second  stage  (1877  to  1882),  during 
which  the  Government  Code  developed  a  system  of  "Domestic  Economy"  teaching  in 
the  ordinary  classrooms,  while  the  Board  was  erecting  special  centres  for  practical  work; 
and  (c)  a  third  period  (1882  to  1903),  during  which  the  Board's  policy  has  been  (i.)  to 
remove  the  teachirg  of  Domestic  Subjects  from  the  classrooms  to  the  centres ;  (ii.)  to 
co-ordinate  the  separate  domestic  subjects  of  Cookery,  Laundry,  and  Housewifery  into 
a  connected  Household  Management  course;  and  (iii.)  to  correlate  the  Household 
Management  teaching  with  the  Object  Lessons  and  other  foims  of  Elementary  Science 
in  Girls'  and  Mixed  schools. 

1  The    Hoorewifery  centros  are  usoally  tmall,  *  This  fact    has  created  difficolti^  which  are 

working-clafs  houses  which  have  been  left  ^tandiDg  not  yet  aetiled,  between  the  School  Board  and  the 

when  a  site  for  a  school  has  been  cleared.    There  Board  of  Education  as  to  the  payment  of  the  full 

are,  however,  seventeen  fully-eqaipped  Domestic  Household  Management  grant  under  Ait.  101  (m) 

Economy  centres  where  the  Housewifery  centre  of  the  Government  Code, 
is  adjacent  to  the  Cookery  and  Laandry  centres. 
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1.  FivHt  Period  (1875-1877). 

On  June  3rd,  1874,  the  Board,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  MacGregor,  resolved 
"  that  it  is  desirable  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  Plain  Cookery  and  the  household 
operations  connected  therewith  as  part  of  the  elementary  education  of  girla"  In  the 
following  year  the  Education  Department  made  it  possible  for  the  Board  U)  give  such 
instruction  during  school  hours,  since  the  Code  for  1875  made  Domestic  Economy  a 
specific  subject  for  gpirls,  and  laid  down  that  "  Attendance  of  .  .  .  girls  at  lessons  in 
Practical  Cookery,  approved  by  the  inspector,  for  not  more  than  two  hours  a  week,  and 
forty  hours  in  the  year,  may,  in  a  Day  school,  be  counted  as  a  school  attendance." 

In  the  same  year  the  Board  opened  two  Cookery  centres  in  Greenwich  and  Marylebone, 
and  in  1876  two  more  in  Lambeth  and  Tower  Hamlets.  The  teachers  were  selected  by 
the  National  Training  School  for  Cookery ;  attendance  consisted  of  two  hours  once  a 
fortnight,  and  the  right  to  attend  was  given  to  the  elder  girls  and  pupil  teacher 
candidates  as  a  leward  for  regular  attendance.  In  1876  this  teaching  was  connected 
with  the  Domestic  Economy  of  the  Government  Code  by  an  instruction  from  the  School 
Management  Committee  that  all  girls  who  bad  attended  at  the  Cookery  centres  should 
be  presented  for  examination  in  Domestic  Economy  at  the  annual  inspection  of  their 
schools. 

2.  Sicmid  Period  (ISn-lS^^.). 

On  October  20th,  1876,  the  Board  resolved  :— 

That  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  this  instruction  (Practical  Cookerjr)  into,  at  any  rate,  the  larger 
Girls*  schools  of  the  Board. 

That  for  this  purpose  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  should  be  instructed  in  Cookery,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  give  lessons  in  their  respective  schools,  and  that  the  simple  apparatus  required 
might  be  supplied  at  a  small  expense. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  decided  to  use  the  existing  centres  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
pupil  teachers  and  other  teachers  in  the  service  of  the  Board  during  the  evening,  and 
on  January  24th,  1877,  the  Board  resolved  that  all  head  and  assistant  mistresses  of 
Girls'  schools  who  are  not  already  competent  to  teach  Cookery,  be  strongly  urged  to 
attend  a  course  of  lesions  in  tbat  subject,  and  at  the  ioUowing  meeting  it  was  decided  to, 
insert  the  following  instruction  in  the  Board's  Code : — "  One  or  more  mistresses  of  every 
Girls'  school  must  be  competent  to  teach  Cookery." 

The  Government  Code  for  1877  laid  down  the  rule  that  every  girl  presented  for 
examination  in  specific  subjects  must  take  Domestic  Economy  as  a  subject  for  examina- 
tion. This  made  the  subject  practically  compulsory  for  the  elder  girls  in  all  the  betier 
schools.^ 

About  600  teachers  attended  the  evening  classes  for  teachers  in  the  four  centres,  and 
received  certificates. 

1  The  Syllabus  inserted  in  the  Code  (Schedule  ing  and  ventilation.    Washing  materials  and  thur 

IT.,  ool.  10)  was  as  follows  : —  use. 

First  Stage, — Food  and  its  preparation.  Clothing  Ihird  Stage. — ^Bules  for  health  ;    the  managv- 

and  materials,  ment  of  a  sick  room.    Cottage  income,  expenditure 

Second  Stage, — The  dwelling  ;   warming,  clean-  and  savings. 


/ 
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Meanwhile  the  policy  of  the  Board  was  to  give  the  practical  lessons  in  Cookery  rather 
in  special  centres  than  in  the  classrooms,  tis  apparently  contemplated  by  the  Government 
Code.  In  1876,  for  instance,  the  Works  Committee  reported  that  it  would  be  inconvenient 
and  expensive  to  provide  suitable  rooms  in  each  n(3w  school  in  which  Cookery  could 
be'taught  practically  ;  and  that  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  preferable  to 
give  theoretical  lessons  only  in  the  schools  themselves,  leaving  the  practical  lessons 
to  be  taught  in  special  centres,  and  in  1877  the  Board  decided  to  erect  Cookery  centres 
in  the  Finsbury,  Southwark,  and  Tower  Hamlets  divisions. 

On  May  29th,  1878,  the  Board  adopted  a  general  scheme  for  practical  lessons  at 
twenty- one  centres,  such  lessons  to  be  given  in  three-monthly  courses  of  a  half-day  in 
each  week.    For  other  schools  it  was  decided : — 

*^  That    the    Fchool    in   outlying    districts,  which    cannot    be  included  in  this    system,  owing  to 
distance  or  other  causes,  be  supplied  with  a  simple  cooking  apparatus,  in  order  that  the  girk  may 
receive  their  instruction  in  Cookery  at  their  respective  schools." 

3.  Third  Feriod  (1882-1904). 

In  response  to  two  memorials  forwarded  by  the  Board  to  the  Education  Department 
the  new  Code  for  1882  abolished  the  compulsory  obligation  to  take  Domestic  Economy 
as  a  first  specific  subject  in  Girls*  schools,  and  also  instituted  the  payment  of  a  special 
grant  for  instruction  in  Cookery.  In  consideration  of  the  terms  of  this  Code,  the  rules  of 
the  Board  were  revised.  The  rule  that  "  one  or  more  mistresses  in  every  Girls'  school 
must  be  competent  to  teach  Cookery  "  was  deleted  on  the  ground  that  it  had  become 
obsolete.  All  girls  in  Standards  Y.  and  VL,  and  all  girls  over  12  years  of  age,  were 
'I  required  to  attend  a  course  of  20  lessons,  in  two  sections,  at  one  of  the  centres  if  the 
schools  were  sufficiently  near,  unless  satisfactory  reasons  for  their  non-attendance  was 
furnished  by  the  managers.  Two  courses  instead  of  three  were  to  be  given  in  each  year, 
viz..  First  Course,  January  to  June  ;   Second  Coxirsey  July  to  December. 

Several  superintendents  were  appointed  as  the  work  grew,  and  various  changes  were 
made  by  the  Board  and  the  Board  of  Education  as  to  the  ages  and  standards  of  girls 
who  should  be  entitled  or  required  to  attend  at  the  centres.  In  1889  the  Board  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  Drapers'  Company  that  Laundrpvork  should  be  experimentally 
taught,  at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  at  several  centres,  under  the  same  Joint 
Committee  which  was  superintending  instruction  in  Woodwork.* 

On  February  13th,  1890,  it  was  agreed  to  ask  the  Education  Department  to  recognise 
practical  teaching  in  Laundry  work  in  the  same  way  as  the  practical  teaching  in  Cookery. 

The  New  Code  for  1890  gave  a  grant  for  Laundiywork,  and  on  April  24th  of  that 
year  the  Board  resolved  themselves  to  organise  instruction  in  the  subject. 

In  1891  the  Joint  Committee  began  an  experimental  scheme  of  Housewiferj^  at 
William-street  School  on  Saturday  moniings,  and  in  1893  the  Government  Code 
recognised  Housewifery  as  a  subject  which  might  be  taught  during  school  hours. 

The  existence  of  the  three  subjects,  Cookery,  Laundry,  and  Housewifery,  side  by 

^  See^08/,  pp.  327  ei  seq. 
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side  with  the  ordinary  school  subject  of  Domestic  Economy,  made  some  scheme  of 
co-ordination  desirable.  On  March  9th,  1894,  the  Domestic  Subjects  Sub-Committee, 
which  had  been  formed  two  yeiirs  before,  adopted  an  experimental  scheme  of  mstruction 
in  Domestic  Economy  and  Housewifery,  and  on  May  9th,  1895,  the  Board  adopted 
the  following  resolution  : — 

'*  That  the  Board  authorise  tbe  immediate  organisation  and  insirnction  in  Housewifery  in  C(nnicction 
with  certain  selected  schools  of  tbe  Board,  and  that  tha  School  Management  Commiftee  bedinctcd  to 
consider  and  report  whether  it  is  not  desirable,  both  educationally  and  economicaMy,  to  combine  the 
instruction  in  tbe  Code  specific  subject,  Domestic  Economy,  and  tbe  special  subjects,  Cookery,  Laondry- 
work  and  Housewifery,  in  one  building  at  each  centre,  to  be  called  a  School  of  Domestic  Economy/* 

On  January  23rd,  1896,  the  Board  granted  indemnity  to  the  School  Management 
Committee  for  having  forwarded  a  letter  to  the  Education  Department  calling  attention 
to  the  overlapping  existing  between  the  subjects  of  Cooker}^  Domestic  Economy,  House- 
wifery and  Laundrywork  in  the  new  Code,  and  asking  for  the  provision  of  a  combined 
syllabus  with  a  view  to  the  better  organisation  of  the  work  proposed  in  these  subjects. 

The  new  Code  for  1896  included  Domestic  Economy  as  a  class  subject  which  might 
be  tnught  at  centres,  and  on  May  8th  the  School  Management  Committee  appointed  a 
special  Sub-Committee  to  consider  the  question  of  teaching  Domestic  Economy  on  the 
centre  system.  The  report  of  this  Sub-Committee  was  submitted  to  the  Board  on 
October  15th,  1896,  was  of  an  exhaustive  character,  and  included  reports  by  the 
Board*s  inspectors  and  the  senior  superintendents.  It  was  resolved  to  forward  copies 
of  these  reports  to  the  Education  Department,  and  ask  permission  for  the  experiment 
of  combining  instruction,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  in  Domestic  Economy,  Cookery, 
Housewifery  and  Laundrywork  to  girls  mainly  in  and  above  Standard  IV.  in  three 
special  centres.  It  was  further  agreed  to  ask  that,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
experiment  the  special  grants  for  Cookery,  Laundrywork  and  Domestic  Economy  might 
be  commuted  in  favour  of  an  inclusive  annual  grant  upon  the  lines  laid  down  for  Manual 
Training  in  Woodwork  for  boys. 

On  July  28th,  1898,  a  syllabus  of  instruction  in  Domestic  Economy  for  a  complete 
three  years*  course  was  approved,  and  the  Education  Department  were  asked  to  allow  an 
inclusive  grant  of  not  less  than  9s.  per  head  for  this  combined  subject  when  taught 
in  centres,  in  lieu  of  the  separate  grants  for  Cookery,  Laundrywork,  and  Domestic 
Economy  ;  and  in  1899  the  Board  pointed  out  to  the  Education  Department  that  such 
combined  grant  under  the  name  of  Household  Economy  was  paid  under  the  Scotch 
Education  Code. 

In  the  winter  of  1899-1900  a  Special  Sub-Committee,  of  whicli  Ix)rd  Reay  was 
Chairman,  considered  the  difficidt  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Domestic  Subjects  to 
other  parts  of  the  school  curriculum.  It  was  decided  to  discontinue  Domestic  Economy 
as  a  "  class  "  or  "  specific  "  subject  in  the  schools,  and  to  reduce  the  maximum  time  to 
be  given  to  Needlework  to  three  hours.  It  was  further  decided  that  girls  below  12  years 
of  age,  who  were  also  below  the  Fifth  Standard,  should  not  attend  the  centres.  The 
time  given  to  kindred  subjects  in  the  classrooms  being  thus  reduced,  and  the  younger 
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children  being  withdrawn  from  the  centre  instruction,  the  Committee  decided  that  the 
time  given  by  the  elder  girls  in  the  centres  should  be  so  far  extended 

"Tliat  in  nil  sclioola,  girb  in  Standards  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  make  one  attendance  a  week  «t  one 
<w  other  of  lliese  centres  throughout  the  year,  except  that  the  head  toachera  in  Higher  Grade 
schools   be  alioired  to   exercise   their   di.scretioa  as  to  sending  girls  in  Standards  VII.  and  ex-VII. 

It  was  decided  to  further  develop  the  work  of  co-ordination  by  appointing  an 
Organising  Superintendent  of  Household  Management. 

Since  February,  1901,  special  halt-time  courses  of  instruction  in  Domestic  Economy 
(lasting  for  6  or  12  months)  have  been  held  at  five  centres  for  girls  who  would  leave 
school  before  being  able  to  complete  the  ordinarj-  course  of  instruction  in  Domestic 
Subjects.  The  girls  attending  thase  classes  must  be  over  13  years  of  age,  and  must 
attend  the  classes  five  half-days  a  week  and  the  onlinary  day  school  the  remaining  five 
half-days.  It  is  a  further  condition  that  their  parents  shall  give  an  assurance  that  the 
girls  shall  remain  at  school  until  the  completion  of  the  course. 

Domestic  Economy  teaching  hos  also  been  found  particularly  suitable  for  the 
instruction  of  Blind,  Deaf,  and  Mentally  Defective  children.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  throughout  the  whole  history  of  these  subjects  the  Board, 
acting  from  1889  to  1900  in  conjunction  with  the  Joint  Committee,  have  generally 
anticipated,  rather  than  followed,  the  Government.  An  instance  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  desire  of  the  Board  to  teach  Cooking  to  some  of  the  small  hoys  on  the  Isle  of 
Dogs  who  were  likely  to  go  to  sea.  In  1898  and  in  1900  the  Education  Department 
refu8C<l  to  allow  such  instruction  to  be  given  during  school  hours ;  and  in  1898  it  was 
decided  by  tho  Board  to  take  the  risk  of  giving  such  instruction  during  the  ordinary 
school  hours,  but  without  registration  for  grant.  In  1901  the  Code  at  last  legalised  such 
action.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  hoped  that  the  Board's  sucees.sors  will  be  equally  successful 
in  obtaining  recognition  and  grant  for  the  organised  course  of  Household  Management 
under  which  all  the  centres  are  now  working. 

NuMHBR  OF  Ceiildrbn  under  Instruction  in  Cookery,  Laundry,  and  Housewifery  Ckntrep. 


cQQKfiay. 

LAUNDRY  WOBK. 

1               Mo.  of  Chi 

•^^jordinuj. 

97     31,020 

ai»d>i.  BUDd 

Deaf. 

frr. 

Total. 

•^"•■^Ordin^T 

-- 

Blind.;  De^.;"^-,     ,W... 

1802 

174 

3iAH 

999 

999 

IS93 

109 

31. IW 

2li7 

3I,4C6 

■?3 

4,1182  '      ... 

...       4,082 

lHit4 

i-2a 

34.8tl7 

271 

36,138 

4* 

7,Hi-.7 

28       7,(195 

1K95 

i« 

40.053 

333 

40,386 

62 

10.951 

M     11,011 

ItWf. 

11)1 

688 

43.61 1 

83 

14.G78 

l.HO     14,808 

1B97 

100 

42.92e 

45  '  ... 

ll.T 

1,252 

44,236 

95 

17,869 

71 

95 

224      18,259 

1898 

1157 

43,523 

125     ... 

97 

im 

46,130 

llW 

18,913 

I5i; 

114 

aw      19,542 

lfi99 

17J 

39,4fif) 

140       8 

99 

i,m 

41.038 

117 

17,498 

2P.7 

93 

42(i     18,284 

1900 

1«1 

38,603 

347       8 

1311 

l..<»8 

40,312 

l'^' 

I9,fi?4 

291 

52 

327  1  20,:«4 

1901 

IK") 

552     24 

HI 

1,322 

4li,523 

l'7 

19,921 

319 

14 

172  1  20,4.'i4 

1902 

IRH 

45,902 

1,085  1  7.'i 

KM) 

9.12 

48,094 

l.H,- 

27.508  1     81(1 

111 

85 

208     28.(193 

1903 

1,457     66 

It)/ 

4G2     50,999 

139 

28,931      1,182 

13 

92     30,289 
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Hona 

WIFBEIT. 

T«r 

No.  at  Chi 

itta  aaiar  loilnirtion. 

No.  of 
Ontn 

No,  dF  Children  a 

Ddar  In 

truou™. 

<Mln«7-|8v 

«*a. 

- 

-■ 

OnUnvT- 

ap«i,i. 

Bilad. 

DMf. 

Volun- 

ur/. 

174 

2i;7 

•roui. 

1893 

:::  ^ 

32,019 
35,281 

32,193 
35,548 

1894 

164 

42,.')34 

299 

42,833 

1895 

?lt4 

51,004 

... 

393 

51.397 

•/;-i-t 

57.601 

818 

58,419 

■m 

60,695 

116 

208 

1,476 

62,496 

1898 

RK4 

684 

■im 

63,120 

281 

211 

1,744 

65,356 

1899 

6 

1.244 

1,2« 

aw.'* 

68.202 

407 

8 

19-2 

1,755 

60,6(54 

1900 

10 

2.471 

h 

2,480 

31S 

60,648 

653 

8 

1814 

1645 

63,142 

1901 

20 

4,41  fi 

8 

4.4ri4 

33^ 

6HM 

919 

38 

109 

1,494 

71,441 

19112 

22 

.5  5fi7 

9 

10 

6.fi06 

3411 

79.o:^7 

1,9.W 

91 

195 

1,I41> 

82,393 

1903 

27 

5.953 

7 

5,971) 

:M7 

83,741 

2,fi56 

»» 

238 

654 

87,258 

VI.— Class  and  SpEcinc  Subjects. 

Average  atteadance  on  which  Grants  for  the  various  Class  Subjects  wore  paid  for 
twelve  years  ( 1 890-1901) :— 


TwgndBd 

EosKib. 

alitor?. 

ToWotOnlu 
otP<?n>BDtror 
OUua  aat^eoU. 

1890 

219,749 

124  49-2 

2-224 

2,468 

90.504      1          ...        1    439,4.'i7 

1891 

215.523 

123,52-2 

2,-293 

3,322 

87.676 

432,3:i6 

1892 

193,477 

136,007 

26,674 

9,846 

90,160 

456.164 

1893 

172,824 

146.139 

40,208 

86,124 

1    457,011 

1894 

164  259 

149,853 

49,367 

16,732 

90,032 

470  243 

1895 

168,733 

168,289 

52.982 

20,366 

94,014 

504  384 

169,046 

179,984 

62,494 

22  5.53 

97,790 

631.867 

1697 

153,094 

184,974 

86,638 

24,283 

100,161 

649,150 

1898 

127.663 

182.352 

70626 

26,761 

98,581 

75,993 

581,976 

1899 

82,245 

160,945 

56,183 

20,765 

85,355 

117,187 

522,6HO» 

1900 

100,4-25 

184,-279 

173,462 

-24,412 

85,748 

t 

5tW.32iJ 

1901 

107,569 

199,110 

163,434 

26,904 

'    577,998 

*Thedeci«a«em  1B99  U  accounted  far  bj  there  being  s  lata  tiamber  of  Mfaools  for  which  reports  were  leveived 
for  that  period. 

t  Object  UmooB  are  now  aliowii  ondec  the  name  of  the  chiea  rabjecta  that  hare  been  actnallj  taught. 
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Passes   or   Presentations   in    ^^  Specific  ^^    Subjects   on   which    Grant   was   received    (1876    to 

Subjects  (1899  to   1901),    and   the  Number  of  Scholars 


1 

I 

• 

Physicp. 

^'       m 

Tkah 

XXDKD 

Animal 
Physiology. 

• 

& 

1 
^  B 

1 

372 

English 
Literature. 

1 

• 

ja 
o 
d 

185 

• 

• 

.3 
•g 

Physical 
Geography. 

•          Mathematic 

German. 
Chemiftry. 

•d   B     >» 

§35,5  1 

Principles  o 
Agriculture 

Dec., 

1876 

1.015 

35 

1.109 

4 

36 

625 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •        •  •  • 

...  X 

tt 

1877 

1.696 

125 

1,161 

3  137 

212 

3 

10  {  981 

143 

•  •  • 

•  •  > 

•  •  •        •  •  • 

...  g 

t* 

1878 

2.754 

113 

2,354 

5.238 

296 

•  •  • 

5  1  536 

204 

13   ... 

•  •  •        •  •  • 

...  3 

»« 

1879 

4,115 

75 

3,558 

8,041 

302 

1 

11 

2,442 

109 

•  •  •      •  •  • 

•  •  •        •  •  • 

...  -4 

>  t 

1880 

5,417 

382 

5.002  i 

12,496 

362  , 

•  •  • 

23  3,005 

191 

•  •  •      •  •  • 

•  •  .        •  •  • 

.   5 

»» 

1881 

6,9iil 

411 

7  026 

16,336 

413 

4 

51  3  842 

179 

•  •  •      •  •  • 

•  •  •        •  •  • 

..  6 

« ) 

1882 

8,096 

571 

8.906 

21  307 

447 

2 

33 

4  327 

161 

•  •  •  !    •  •  • 

•  •  •        •  •  • 

..  7 

Sept., 

1883 

7,922 

715 

7  722 

15,339 

451 

•  •  • 

30 

2  821 

1,235 

...  ,  116 

28   429 

65  8 

ft 

1884 

6,252  1 

690 

3,8  i7  : 

13 

742 

*  •  • 

173   ...  1 

■  •  • 

...   255 

207  '  847 

464  9 

>♦ 

1885 

5,000 

440 

2,9u9 

•  •  • 

423 

•  •  ■ 

174   ... 

•  •  • 

..  1  113 

132  1  478 

477  Iff 

Mar., 

1887 

5.209 

61ft 

4.453 

•  •  • 

679 

•  • 

844   ... 

••• 

33» 

268   7ll 

315  11 

if 

1888 

5.454 

468 

4  597 

•  •  • 

782 

•  •  • 

768   ... 

•  •  • 

...   341 

199   686 

265  13 

It 

1889 

4.407 

477 

4,730 

•  •  • 

927 

•  •  ■ 

2.407   ... 

•  •  • 

...    3(.8 

•262    ^70 

236  13 

ii 

1890 

4,021 

492 

4.750 

•  •  • 

1067 

•  •  • 

3.610   ... 

•  • 

...   34  < 

29   340 

190  74 

1* 

1891 

3,530 

500 

4,868 

•  •  • 

1007 

•  •  • 

4.806  1  ... 

•  «  • 

...    365 

157   3S.< 

156  16 

it 

1892 

3  312 

562 

5,025 

•  •  • 

1.413 

•  •  ■ 

5.93 <  ;  ... 

•  •  • 

...   400 

127   405 

105  16 

)i 

1893 

3.637 

668 

5  903  ' 

•  •  • 

2  139 

•  ■  • 

7.748  .  ... 

•  •  • 

682 

88   468 

7  17 

ty 

1894 

3,789 

79'i 

7.590 

•  •  • 

2  675 

•  •• 

9,584   ... 

•  •  • 

3   809 

758 

...  7."? 

>i 

1895 

4.622 

994 

8.688 

•  •  • 

2.95  ? 

•  •  ■ 

10,324   ... 

•  •  • 

13  1,087 

101  1,(39 

...  J9 

>t 

189G 

4.552  : 

1,148 

9.125 

*  •  • 

3,-246 

•  •  • 

11.550 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

17  1,091 

108  1.215 

...  20 

»i 

1897 

5.233  1 

1,334 

10  863 

•  ■  • 

3,867  ; 

•  •  • 

11,902 

•  •  • 

... 

...  1,147 

34  1 098 

...  SI 

f » 

1898 

5  650 

1,422 
1,120 

12,030 

•  •  • 

4,»<88 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

12,652 

■  •  • 

... 

27 

1,482 
1  525 

152  1.246 

94   810 

!     ! 

265  1,430 

...  ei 

»» 

1899* 
1899t 

2,961 

7,443 

•  •  • 

3,372 

1 

6,988  '  ... 

... 

30 

1 

...  g3 

»» 

3,756 

1,316 

10.923 

•  •  • 

5.785 

•  •  • 

12,120 

•  •  • 

... 

•  •  • 

685 

...  f4 

»« 

1900 

11.354 

4,918 

32,348 

1   ••• 

118  553 

•  •  • 

31,440 

•  •  • 

1  ... 

;  178 

4.767 

891  3.f55 

...  f'i 

»• 

1901 

14,480 
12,253 

6,096 

26,706 

... 
••• 

'28,010 

1 

162 

32,695 

•  •  • 

1 

1  140  '5,215 

t 

728  3,816 

...  f6 

»• 

1902 

8,710 

790 

42.529 

223 

16,694   ... 

,  175 

448  6,833 

...     l,Ot>i   j   ...  */ 

• » 

1903 

11,599 

9,532 

'   896 

1 

1 

.  • . 

47,808 

i 

313 

17,370   ... 

'   27 

1 

;  863  7,510 

;  117  1,960 

...  t8 

*  There  fig^rei  relate  only  to  reporti  on  roIiooIh  whose  Rchool  yeani  ended  on  or  before  Slat  July,  1898. 
t  These  figureH  are  fur  Hoh  'ols  whose  school  years  ended  on  or  after  Slst  Aug^t,  1898. 

X  From  1885  to  1896  there  were  aUo  a  few  presentations  in  Social  Economy,  the  highest  number 
being  48  in  1890. 

}  Ambulance  w.  rk.  First  Aid,  and  Home  Nursing  was  taken  by  87  children  in  1902  and  200  in  1903. 
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1899),  together  with  the  number  of  unite  of  twenty -four  hours*  Instruction  given  in  "  Specific  " 
receiving  Instruction  in  Optional  Subjects  (1902  and  1903). 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
IS 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


I 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 


3,470 
2,897 
3,546 
3,905 
3,570 
3,334 
3,414 
3,839 
4,393 
5,169 
5,124 
6,620 
7,277 
9,963 


23      6,933 


4 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


59 
102 


8 


87 
187 

89 
179 
296 
321 
202 


57 


24 

10,247 

•  •  • 

25 

36435 

•  •  • 

26 

43,263 

•  •  • 

27 

29,438 

•  •  • 

28 

30,382 

*•  f 

1^ 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


55 
39 
28 
14 
9 

•  •  • 

11 
20 
21 
45 
208 
226 


177 


102 

680 

1,168 


3,096 
3,174 


7 
156 
547 
1,543 
2,075 
1,903 
2,081 
1,916 


1,111 


2,397 
6,485 
5,869 


5,811 
5,483 


I 
I 


40 
217 
370 
441 
500 
671 
647 


445 


664 
2,000 
2,631 


2,633 
2,451 


•a 


•  •  •     I     •  •  • 


66 
32 
21 

•  •  • 

165 


•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


61 


140 
389 


428 


4«4 
623 
223 


5,325 
11,953 


•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 


45 

51 

129 

446 

702 


346 


1,039 
3,187 
2,965 


1,869 
4,105 


S 


I-3 

QOQ 


fl  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


107 


139 


278 

967 

2,018 


2,594 
3,064 


•  •• 

*  •  • 


129 

1,048 

841 


2,607 
3.807 


t 


1 


I! 


■a 


I 


•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  % 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •  « 

«  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


2,194 
7,088 


7,765 


37 
51 


3,134    6,666 


11,362  3,997  '7,498 


I 


I 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


70 
290 


Total. 


3,381 
7,481 
12,600 
18,664 
26,878 
34,663 
43,860 
86,873 
16,999 
13,145 
17,058 
17,604 
17,730 
18,390 
19,202 
21,404 
26,761 
33,327 
37,733 
4l,585t 
46,789 
63,701 


33,979 


61,620 
161,790 
184,085 


160,382 
186.611} 


II  The  drop  in  the  total  for  1883  was 


I  dae  to  the  changes  in  the  Goyemmeiit  Gode,  by  whioh 
itted  from  the  list  of  **  »pecdfic  "  subjects.    The  introduction 


Literature  and  Thysioal  G^eography  were  omitted 

of  a  grant  for  Cookery  also  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  number  of  passes  in  Domestic  Economy. 
These  changes  wero  also  responsible  to  a  much  g^reater  extent  for  the  fall  m  the  total  for  1884.  In  1885 
the  full  force  of  the  changes  was  felt.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  in  1886  the  number  of  schools 
upon  whioh  Gk)yemment  reports  were  recelyed  was  170,  as  compared  with  203  in  the  preyious  year. 
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Diagram),  founded  upon  the   Table  given  on  page  137,  skoicinij  the  number  of  children  in   average 
attendance  on  which  grant  for  certain  clam  gubjectt  irat  paid  during  the  yearn  1890-1901  : — 
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Diagrams,  f Minded  upon  the  Table  given  on  pager  123  and  129,  nhoiting  the  number  of  jHtsne*  ptr  1,0 
children  on  the  Roll  in  Uie  nioit  popular  y>ecifie  tulyecltfrom  1870  to  188^; — 
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Diagrami,  /oundtd  upon  tJie  Table  givei  on  pagei  IMS  ami  139,  shoioing  the  ptrcenlage  nf  pasta  of 
children  oh  Ike  Roll  in  etrtain  tpeeifii  ttihject*  from.  1884  tit  IS9S .- — 
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HIGHER  GRADE  AND  HIGHER  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

/ 

f 

1.  Higher  Standard  Schools. — The  Government  Code  of  1871  recognised  Six  Standards. 
In  1882  a  Seventh  Standard  was  added,  but  a  certain  number  of  scholars  stayed  on 
beyond  the  Seventh  Standard,  and  both  these  children  and  the  children  in  Standards 
VI.  and  VII.  in  the  poorer  schools  were  at  great  educational  disadvantages  from  the  fact 
that,  on  account  of  their  small  numbers,  no  separate  class  teacher  could  be  assigned  for 
them,  and  that  they  generally  either  worked  individually  or  with  Standard  V.  The 
Board  met  this  difficulty  by  the  establishment  of  Higher  Standard  schools.  On  May  5th 
1887,  the  Board  decided  : — 

"That,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Education  Department  being  given  to  the 
general  principle,  the  instruction  of  children  in  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Standards 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  School  Management  Committee,  be  given  in  one  school 
only  in  each  group  of  schools." 

It  was  claimed  that  by  this  arrangement  difficulties  in  organisation  would  be  removed, 
and  economy  in  stafl'  and  salaries  would  result. 

The  consent  of  the  Education  Department  was  obtained,  and  by  1889  eighteen 
schools  had  been  recognised  as  Higher  Standard  schools. 

On  February  19th,  1891,  after  some  opposition  on  the  score  of  extravagance,  tho 
Board  passed  the  following  proposals  by  twenty-two  to  eight  votes : — 

That)  in  the  selected  schools,  wherever  practicable,  there  should  be  a  room  for  manaal  iostrnctioD,  a 
room  for  science,  and  a  room  for  drawing  (three  rooms  in  all,  the  science  and  drawing  rooms  being 
common  to  both  boys  and  girls),  and  in  the  girls'  schools  there  shoald  be  facilities  for  teaching  advanced 
ontting-ont. 

That  in  any  enlargement  of  selected  schools,  or  alterations,  at  least  two  class  rooms  shonld  be 
provided,  having  seat  accommodation  for  not  more  than  fifty  children  each  ;  that  where  these  echools 
cannot  be  conveniently  enlarged  or  altered,  then  the  question  of  erecting  junior  mixed  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  these  schools  should  be  considered,  in  order  to  set  free  accommodation  in  theeo  schools, 
specially  for  the  upper  standards. 

2.  Five  o'clock  Rule, — On  June  11th,  1891,  the  Board  decided  to  allow  head  teachers  oi 
Higher  Standard  schools  the  option  of  continuing  the  afternoon  session  until  5  o'clock, 
and  in  the  same  year  it  was  decided  that  a  special  remuneration  calculated  at  the  rate 
of  5s.  per  week  should  be  allowed  to  teachers  who  were  required  to  stay  late  by  the 
head  teacher.^  Since  April,  1902,  the  extended  afternoon  session  has  been  compulsory 
for  Standards  VII.  and  Ex.-VII.  in  Higher  Grade  schools. 

Meanwhile  "  Higher  Grade  "  schools,  supported  in  the  main  by  the  large  grants  of  tho 
Science  and  Art  Department,  had  been  established  by  many  School  Boards,  especially  in 
the  North  of  England.  Such  schools,  till  the  Cockerton  judgment  in  1900,  were 
recognised  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  as  "  organised  Science  schools,"  or  (later) 
schools  of  Science. 


1  Since  the  adoption  of  a  special  scale  of  falaries      working  in  Higher  Grade  schools,  but  not  receiving 
for  Higher  Grade  teachers  in  1899,  this  allowance      salary  under  the  Higher  Grade  scale, 
has  not  been  made,  except   n  the  case  of  teachers 
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3.  Higher  Grade  Schools — By  the  year  1898  most  Senior  departments  of  Board 
schools  possessed  higher  standards,  and  in  that  year  the  Board  decided  to  call  the  Higher 
Standard  schools  "  Higher  Grade "  schools.  Since  that  date  the  Board  have  given 
special  attention  to  the  staff  of  Higher  Grade  schools.  E^irly  in  1899  it  was  decided  that 
the  selection  of  teachers  for  these  schools  should  rest  with  the  School  Management 
Committee,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Special  Subjects  Sub-Committee,  and  not 
with  the  local  managers,  and  in  the  same  year  a  special  scale  of  salaries  was  adopted  for 
teachers  in  Higher  Grade  schools. 

4.  Curricula  of  Higher  Orade  Schools. — The  curricula  of  these  schools  are  drawn  up 
by  the  head  teachers,  but  the  Board  have  since  1900  prescribed  a  minimum  time  for  the 
various  subjects.    The  outline  time-table  adopted  by  the  Board  is  as  follows : — 

OUTLINE  TIME-TABLE. 


HiGHKS  Gradb  Boys*  Sohools. 
Tiine  nvailalle,  9^to  12  and  2  to  5-1-30  ?Murs  a  week. 

Registration,  10  to  Id'mins.  dally  1  br.   15  mine,  a  week. 
Bdigious  Exercises  and  Scrip- 
ture, 30  mins  daily 2  hrs.  30  mins.  a  week. 

Recreation  1  hr.  40  mins.  a  week. 

5  hrs.  25  mios.  a  week. 

Time  T'^maining  for  Secular  Inslruclwn — 
24  fwurs  35  minutes  a  week. 

Minimnm  time  for  compulsory  subjects : — 


1.  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics 

2.  Experimental  Science      

3.  EngUsh  Subjects  (including  Com- 

position)   

4.  History  and  Geography 

6.  One  Foreign  Language 

6.  Drawing     ...         ...         

7.  Systematic  Physical  Exercises  ... 


3J  hours  a  week. 
2 


>» 


34 
2 

2 

2 

1 


Total         16 

This  leaves  about  8  hours  35  minutes  to  be  allotted 
at  the  discretion  of  the  head  teacher. 


HioHEB  Qradb  Qibls*  Schools. 
Time  available t  9  to  12  ani  2  to  5/— 30  hours  a  week. 

Registration,  10  to  15  mins.  daily  1  hr.   15  mins.  a  week. 
Reugious  Exercises  and  Scrip- 
ture, 30  mins.  daily 2  hrs.  30  mins.  a  week. 

Recreation  1  hr.  40  mins.  a  week. 


5  hrs.  25  mins.  a  week. 


Tims  remaining  for  Secular  Instruction — 
24  hours  35  miniUes  a  wiek. 

Minimum  time  for  compulsory  subjects — 


1.  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics 

2.  Experimental  Science        

3.  English  Subjects  (including  Com- 

position) 

4.  History  and  (}eogpraphy    

5.  One  Foreign  Language     

6.  Drawing 

7.  Systematic  Physical  Exercises 

8.  if eedlework  f or  Standard  VII.     ... 

9.  Singing 


3  hours  a  week. 
2 


4i 
2 

2 

2 
1 
2 


If 
f» 
it 
»> 
If 
»f 
i» 


Total        19 

This  leaves  about  5  hours  35  minutes  to  be  alloted 
at  the  discretion  of  the  head  teacher. 


The  minimum  times  apply  as  a  rule  to  Standards  VII.  and  upwards,  but  head 
teachers  are  required  so  to  arrange  the  instruction  in  the  lower  standards  as  to  lead  up 
to  the  work  covered  in  the  upper  standards.  The  School  Board  also  issued  instructions 
that  methods  of  instruction  should  be  chosen  by  which  the  scholars  should  be  forced  to 
develop  their  powers  of  self-reliance  by  individual  effort,  and  that  too  exclusive  reliance 
should  not  be  placed  upon  oral  instruction. 

In  most  of  these  schools  the  instruction  is  adapted  so  as  to  form  a  suitable 
preparation  for  the  L.C.C.  scholarship  and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations. 

The  number  of  Higher  Grade  schools  under  the  Board  increased,  until  in  1900  there 
were  79  Higher  Grade  departments,  including  four  which  had  been  recognised  as  Science 
schools  under  the  directory  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

5.  Higlter  Elementary  IScliools. — In  1900,  after  Mr.  Cockerton's  surcharge,  but  before 
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the  judgment,  the  Board  of  Education  issued  a  minute  constituting  Higher  Elementary 
schools.  The  chief  conditions  for  the  recognition  of  a  school  as  a  Higher  Elementary 
school  were : — 

1.  The  school  most  be  organised  to  give  a  complete  four  years'  coarse  of  instruction  approved  by  the 
Board. 

2.  No  child  shall  be  admitted  into  a  Higher  Elementary  school  unless  he — 

(i.)  Has  been  under  instruction  at  a  Pablic  Elementary  schoo],  other  than  a  Higher  Elementary 
school,  for  at  least  two  years ;  and 

(ii.)  Has  been  certified  by  an  inspector  of  the  Board  to  be  qualified  to  profit  by  the  instruction 
offered  in  the  Higher  Elementary  school. 

3.  The  fitness  of  any  child  to  continue,  or  be  promoted  from  one  year*s  course  to  another,  in  a  Higher 
Elementary  school  shall  be  certified  by  an  inspector  of  the  Board. 

4.  (].)  Attendances  may  not  be  recognised  in  a  Higher  Elementary  school  for  any  scholar  who  is 

upwards  of  15  years  of  age ;  and 
(ii.)  No  scholar  may  remain  in  a  Higher  Elementary  school  beyond  the  close  of  the  school  year  in 
which  he  or  she  is  15  years  old. 

o  o  o  c  o 

7.  (a)  The  school  must  be  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board,  to  be  necef  sary  in  the  locality  ; 
and 

(6)  The  premises  must  be  recognised  by  the  Board  as  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  Higher 

Elementary  school. 

The  Minute  also  allowed  considerably  higher  grants  for  these  schools. 

The  School  Board  made  application  for  the  recognition  of  the  existing  seventy-nine 
Higher  Grade  departments  as  Higher  Elementary  schools.  The  Board  of  Education 
objected  to  the  establishment  of  so  large  a  number,  and  stated  in  effect  that  the  intention 
of  the  Minute  was  that  the  Higher  Elementary  schools  should  conform  to  a  curriculum 
based  on  that  of  the  "  School  of  Science."  In  the  course  of  a  long  correspondence  the 
Board  emphasised  their  view  that  in  London  Higher  Elementary  schools  should  be  of  a 
less  definitely  scientific  type,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  ot 
Education  in  this  opinion.  The  Board  therefore  decided  to  withdraw  their  application 
for  the  whole  of  their  seventy-nine  Higher  Grade  departments,  and  to  substitute  an 
application  for  the  recognition  of  fifteen  departments,  four  of  which  were  schools  of 
Science,  and  in  the  rest  of  which  the  curriculum  had  been  preponderatingly  scientific. 

Of  the  fifteen  departments  for  which  recognition  was  sought,  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  School  Board  were  ultimately  only  able  to  agree  to  seven. 

In  these  schools  the  same  conditions  as  to  selection  of  teachers,  school  hours,  &c., 
apply  as  in  the  case  of  Higher  Grade  schools  ;  but  the  curriculum  is  practically  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  Education. 

6.  Entrance  Examination, — The  new  policy  of  the  Board  with  regard  to  Higher 
Grade  schools,  which  accompanied  the  change  of  name  from  "  Higher  Standard  Schools," 
was  extended  in  1901,  when  the  Board  adopted  a  competitive  scheme  of  Entrance 
Examination  to  Higher  Grade  and  Higher  Elementary  schools.  The  intention  of  the 
scheme  is  to  secure  for  the  Higher  Grade  and  Higher  Elementary  schools  the  most 
promising  scholars  from  the  neighbouring  ordinary  Board  schools.    To  be  eligible  for 
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examination  the  children  must  be  under  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  must  be 
fitted  for  examination  in  the  work  of  a  standard  not  below  IV.  On  the  requirements  of 
the  Entrance  Examination  being  satisfied  the  parents  of  the  successful  scholars 
are  asked  whether,  in  the  event  of  their  children  being  admitted,  they  would  be 
willing  to  retain  them  at  school  up  to  the  completion  of  the  course  of  instruction 
of  the  school. 

There  has  always  been  a  difficulty  in  the  Higher  Grade  and  Higher  Elementary 
schools  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  grafted  on  existing  fiilly  organised 
schools  and  the  relation  of  the  Infants'  departments  and  lower  standards  of  these 
schools  to  their  upper  standards  has  added  to  the  difficulty  of  drawing  from  contri- 
butory schools.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  over  this  difficulty  by  organising 
many  of  the  Higher  Grade  schools  with  Senior  Mixed,  Junior  Mixed,  and  Infants' 
departments.  In  1898  the  Board  made  application  to  the  Education  Department 
for  permission  to  build  in  certain  selected  dbtricts  schools  to  contain  no  children 
below  Standard  V..  Two  such  schools  have  been  erected,  and  two  others  are  in 
course  of  erection. 

MERIT  AND  HONOUR  CERTIFICATES. 

1.  Merit  Certificate;. — UntilFebruary,  1900,a  boyorgirl  whohad  passed  Standard  VII. 
and  had  been  at  least  a  year  in  a  school,  was  awarded  an  Honour  Certificate  on  leaving. 
On  that  date  the  practice  was  abandoned  and  an  annual  Merit  Certificate  examination 
was  instituted.  The  examination,  which  extends  over  two  days,  is  both  written  and  oral 
is  open  to  all  scholars  who  have  worked,  since  the  beginnmg  of  the  curi'ont  educational 
school  year,  in  a  class  not  lower  than  Standard  VII.,  and  who  are,  as  a  rule,  13  years  of 
age  or  upwards.  A  Merit  Certificate  is  awarded  to  each  scholar  who  obtains  half 
the  maximum  number  of  marks.  The  first  Merit  Certificate  examination  was  held  on 
June  13th  and  14th,  1900.  Since  that  year  the  examinations  have  been  held  in  the  month 
of  July.  Papers  were  set  in  all  the  "  class  "  subjects,  and  in  most  of  the  "  specific  "  subjects 
in  the  Code,  and  in  most  of  the  papers  candidates  were  allowed  to  select  eight  questions 
out  of  ten  given.  A  candidate  who  fails  to  obtain  25  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  marks 
in  any  one  subject  is  not  allowed  to  be  credited  with  any  marks  at  all  in  that  subject. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  Merit  Certificate  examinations  for  the 
years  1900,  1901,  1902  and  1903 :— 

Namber  TroBented  Namber  Awnrded 

for  ExftminatioD.  Merit  Certifloatos. 

Boyp.                    Girle.  Roys.                   Girln. 

1900    718        881  280        38(5 

lyoi    1,110       1,082  338       383 

1002    1,2(52       1,344  703        804 

1904    3,488       3.299  1,624       1,621 

In  comparing  the  figures  for  1902  with  those  for  previous  years,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  in  consequence  of  a  conference  between  the  examiner  and  the  Board 
inspectors,  the  papers  were  modified  in  several  respects,  and  a  larger  selection  of 
questions  allowed.  Further,  the  minimum  in  each  subject  below  which  marks  were  not 
counted  was  reduced  that  year  from  33  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent. 
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In  1902  the  Board,  having  regard  to  the  abolition  of  the  Government  examinations 
in  the  schools,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  more  use  should  be  made  of  the  Merit 
Certificate  examination.  They  accordingly  decided  to  require  all  schools  to  present  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  children  who  are  eligible  for  the  Merit  Certificate 
examination,  and  to  require  in  every  case  at  least  25  per  cent,  to  be  presented.  The 
increased  number  of  candidates  in  1903  was  due  to  this  fact.  At  the  examination  in 
July,  1904,  not  less  than  33  per  cent,  of  the  eUgible  children  are  required  to  be 
presented. 

2.  Honour  Certificate. — When  the  examination  for  the  Merit  Certificate  was  instituted 
it  was  considered  desirable  that  head  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  enter  scholars  for 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  and  such  other  examinations  as  might 
from  time  to  time  be  approved  by  the  Board.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  School 
Management  Committee  the  Board  decided  to  grant  Honour  Certificates  to  scholars  who 
passed  satisfactorily  any  of  these  examinations,  provided  that  such  scholars  had  either 
obtained  the  Merit  Certificate  at  least  a  year  before,  or  had  completed  a  course  beyond 
Standard  VII. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  Honour  Certificates  awarded  each  year : — 

1900.  1901.  1902.  1903. 

Boys      21  25  52  200 

Girls      117  98  163  318 


THE   TRAINING    OF    PUPIL   TEACHERS. 
I. — The  Period  of  Individual  Instruction  by  Head  Teachers. 

In  1870  the  pupil  teacher  system  had  been  in  existence  lor  twenty-lour  years.  It 
had  been  established  _in  1846  J^  supersede,  the  discredited  monitorial  system  (under 
which  the  elderchildren  taught  the  ypunger)  and  to  provide  an  annual  supply  of  young 
teachers  ready  for  training.  The  system  was  based  upon  the  methods  of  apprenticeship 
prevailing  in  the  skilled  manual  trades.  The  pupil  teacher  was  "  apprenticed  **  to  the 
head  teacher,  assisted  him  in  his  work,  received  instruction,  and  was  paid  a  small  but 
gradually  increasing  salary.  If,  after  the  expiration  of  his  indentures,  he  was  able  to 
pass  the  Queen's  Scholarship  Examination,  he  might  apply  for  admission  to  a  Training 
College,  where  his  expenses  were  aided  by  a  "  Queen  s  Scholarship." 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Board,  London  pupil  teachers  were  worse  prepared  for  their 
future  work  than  those  in  the  country.  The  apprenticeship  system  proved  to  be,  under 
London  conditions,  as  unsuitable  a  preparation  for  the  teaching  profession  as  it  has 
since  then  proved  to  be  for  the  skilled  trades.  A  carpenter's  apprentice  in  the  country 
usually  lives  as  well  as  works  with  his  master,  and  is  trained  in  the  varied  activities  of 
a  small  workshop.  In  consequence  he  finds  himself  better  trained  than  the  London 
apprentice,  who  lives  far  from  the  shop,  and  works  under  a  foreman,  who  never  sees  him 
except  during  working  hours.     \Similarly  the  country  pupil  teacher,  living  in  the 
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teacher^s  house,  with  the  chief  manager's  house  close  by,  and  carrying  on  all  sorts  of 
responsible  occupations  in  a  small  school,  was  at  first  very  much  better  off  than  the 
Board  pupil  teacher,  who  worked  in  a  big  school,  with  no  master's  house  near. 

It  is  now  easy  to  see  that  the  solution  of  both  problems  was  the  same— the 
substitution  of  carefully  organised  technical  education  for  the  casual  and  incidental 
mixture  of  instruction  and  imitation  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  apprenticeship  system. 
But  the  whole  education  system  of  London  is  enormously  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
John  Rodgers,  who  recognised  this  fact  thirty  years  ago,  and  proposed,  in  complete  out- 
line, the  scheme  which  has  since  been  developed. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Board  there  were  in  the  London  Board  schools  about  two 
pupil  teachers  and  candidates  to  one  adult  teacher.^  The  general  condition  of  their 
education  was  well  described  by  Mr.  Alderson,  H.M.  Inspector,  in  his  general  report  for 
1869  on  the  Eastern  and  Metropolitan  Counties  * : — 

Ar  a  body,  be  said,  the  '*  pupil  teacbers "  are  asef al  and  well-bebaTed,  and  failare  to  pass  tbeir 
annual  examination  is  rare.  Bat  on  the  other  band,  the  promise  of  future  professional  excellence  among, 
them  is  rare  also.  Taking  the  fifth  year  examination  as  the  highest  outcome  of  their  training,  I  am 
struck  by  the  crudity  and  want  of  thoroughness  which  it  comoaonly  exhibits.  It  shows  a  respectable 
mass  of  information,  but  very  little  mastery  of  any  one  branch  ;  a  mechanical  familiarity  with  the  various 
Bubjects,  but  no  power  of  handling  any  of  them  intelligently.  I  notice  thia  particularly  in  reference  to 
the  '^  original  composition  "  which  the  fifth  year  pupil  teacher  baa  to  write.  The  language  is  usually 
grammatical,  and  the  meaning  is  tolerably  well  expressed ;  but  the  poverty  of  ideas  which  the  exercise 
discloses  is  remarkable.  In  most  cases  it  may  fairly  be  characterised  as  an  "  original  composition  "  wholly 
destitute  of  a  spark  of  originality. 

A  description  which  dealt  with  London  only  would  probably  have  been  somewhat 
darker. 

The  age  of  the  pupil  teachers  under  the  then  current  Code  was  not  less  than  13  \ 
at  the  beginning  of  their  engagement,  and  the  candidates  were  in  some  cases  still  younger. 

The  Code  required  them  to  work  a  daily  average  of  five  hours  in  keeping  and  teaching  ♦  > 

the  school,  and  an  hour  in  receiving  instruction,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  private  study.  (^ 

The  instruction  could  only  be  given  by  the  head  teacher  ^  who  under  the  then  London  / 

conditions  had  enough  teaching  and  organising  work  to  occupy  the  whole  of  his  time,  f  > 

The  instruction,  in  fact,  was  almost  entirely  given  in  the  morning  from  7  to  8  o'clock,  / 

the  pupil  teacher  and  the  head  teacher  taking  their  breakfast  on  the  premises.     Such  an  " 
arrangement  brought  a  strong  temptation  to  neglect  the  work  to  bear  upon  head  teacher 
and  pupil  teacher  alike. 

The  defects  of  such  a  system  were  obvious,  and  Mr.  Rodgers  desired  to  remove  them 
by  securing  (a)  that  the  pupil  teachership,  with  ics  full  day's  work  in  teaching,  should  begin 
at  an  age  sufficiently  late  to  secure  that  the  pupil  teacher  should  have  received  at  least 
the  elements  of  general  education ;  (6)  that  instruction  should  be  given  by  assistant 
teachers  if  fully  qualified,  instead  of  head  teachers  only ;  (c)  that  the  pupil  teachers  should 

^  111  1903  there  uere  four  adult  teachers  to  one  "^  Art.  70  (c)  ol  the  Government  Code  laid  down 

pu|il  teacher.  that  tbe   pupil   teacher   should  terve  under  *' the 

^  Education  Department  Report  1869-70,  p.  286.      certificated  teacher  "  of  the  school. 
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be  collected  in  sufficient  numbers  to  secure  tolerable  classification  and  organised 
instruction ;  and  {d)  that  they  should  be  released  from  some  part  of  the  full  day's  work 
in  school. 

In  1874  Mr.  Rodgers,  aa  Chairman  of  the  School  Management  Committee,  brought  up 
a  scheme,  the  essential  proposals  of  which  were  that  no  pupil  teacher  should  bo  engaged 
under  the  age  of  15 ;  that  headmasters  should  be  relieved  of  the  duty  of  instructing  them, 
and  that  centres  should  be  established,  where  a  specially-appointed  stafl' should  give  to  the 
pupil  teachers  a  suitable  education.^  The  first  amendment  proposed  was  to  alter  the  age 
from  15  to  14;  this  was  carried,  and  then  the  whole  question  was  referred  back  to  the 
School  Management  Committee  for  consideration  and  report.* 

In  February,  1875,  a  revised  scheme  was  submitted  by  the  School  Management 
Committee  to  the  Board,  which  was  eventually  adopted,  with  amendments,  in  the 
following  June.*  It  was  intended  to  apply  to  male  pupil  teachers  only.  The  following 
clauses  exhibit  the  main  features  of  the  proposed  change : — 

(ii.)  That  no  person  be  engaged  as  a  candidate  ander  14  years  of  age. 
- ""  (lu.)  That  no  pnpil  teacher  be  engaged  by  the  Board  nnleas  he  has  served  a  previous  period  of  proba- 
tion for  six  months  as  a  candidate  pnpil  teacher. 

(ix.)  That  the  pnpil  teacher  be  strictly  prohibited  from  evening  school  work. 

(x.)  That  no  pnpil  teacher  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  class  as  its  responsible  teacher  until  he  shall 
have  entered  upon  the  last  three  years  of  his  apprenticeship  ;  but  that  up  to  that  time  he  shall  assist  one 
of  the  responsible  teachers. 

(xiii.)  That  in  each  division,  wherever  possible,  one  or  more  groups  of  schools  be  formed  for  the 
instruction  of  pupil  teachers  and  candidates,  such  group  or  groups  to  consist  of  schools  within  reasonable 
distance  of  each  other. 

(xiv.)  That  for  each  of  these  groups  one  school  bo  selected  as  a  centre  at  which  pnpil  teachers  and 
candidates  may  attend  for  instruction  in  given  subjects,  and  that  the  classes  be  taught  by  the  head 
teachers  of  Board  schools. 

(xv.)  That  the  payment  for  instruction  be,  in  the  aggregate,  the  same  as  at  present — ^viz.,  a  sum  equal 
to  £5  for  each  pupil  teacher  or  candidate  who  succeeds  in  passing  the  Government  examination. 

Soon  after  the  scheme  had  been  adopted  the  Board  separated  for  the  summer  recess. 
Before  the  adjournment  the  School  Management  Committee  made  arrangements  that 
the  scheme  should  be  put  into  partial  operation  when  the  schools  re-opened  after  the 
summer  holidays.  It  was  found  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  centre  scheme  in  its 
entirety  it  would  be  necessary  to  modify  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement,  and  the  Board 
wrote  to  the  Education  Department  asking  that  this  might  be  done.  Tlie  Education 
Department  replied  by  a  letter,  dated  the  12th  August,  1875,  in  which  they  declined  to 
consent  to  the  proposed  modification,  or  to  facilitate  in  any  way  the  adoption  of  the  new 
scheme.  "  My  Lords  "  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  they  saw  no  reason  why  the 
existing  system  should  not  continue  to  produce,  though  perhaps  in  larger  numbers  than 
at  present,  a  body  of  thoroughly  efficient  teachers."  * 

This  letter  was  received  during  the  Board's  vacation,  and  the  schools  re-opened 


»  Board  Minutes,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  551. 

2  Ih.,  pp.  1249,  1250. 

3  lb,,  Vol.  V.  pp.  239,  851. 


^  The    whole  correftpondence  will  be  found  in 
Board  Minutes,  Vol.  V.,  pp.  1328,  ti  seq. 
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before  that  vacation  had  ended.  On  the  19th  October  a  further  communication  was 
reeeived  from  the  Department  stating  that  one  of  their  Inspectors  had  reported  that  the 
scheme  was  in  operation.  They  reminded  the  School  Board  that  they  had  declined  to 
sanction  the  scheme,  and  they  pointed  out  that  if  the  private  lessons  given  under  it 
had  been  substituted  for  those  prescribed  by  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement,  the 
services  of  the  pupil  teachers  in  the  schools  no  longer  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the 
Code.  They  added  that  a  reduction  from  the  next  grant  would  consequently  have  to  be 
made.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter  the  Board  requested  the  Education  Department 
to  receive  a  deputation  on  the  subject.  The  Department  replied  that  no  deputation 
could  be  received  until  an  assurance  was  given  by  the  School  Board  that  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  Code  had  been  corrected.^ 

The  Board  had  now  no  option  but  to  acquiesce.  In  December,  1875,  they 
decided  to  cancel  the  clauses  of  the  scheme  which  infringed  the  provisions  of  the  Code. 
This  was.  in  effect,  a  cancellation  of  the  scheme  itself.^  A  memorial  to  the  Department 
was  approved,  after  a  prolonged  debate,  which  was  an  apology  for  the  Board's  breach  of 
the  Code  and  a  defence  of  the  scheme  which  they  had  proposed  to  adopt.  The  memorial 
concluded  with  an  appeal  to  the  Department  to  make  such  modifications  in  the  Code  as 
would  legalise  the  scheme.*  In  this  memorial  the  School  Management  Committee  stated 
that  their  "  own  experience  proved  that  the  pupil  teachers,  as  a  rule,  entered  upon  their 
apprenticeship  at  too  early  an  age ;  that  for  some  time  after  their  appointment  they  had 
neither  the  requisite  authority  nor  knowledge  to  take  charge  of  children,  and  that  to  the 
end  of  their  apprenticeship  their  instruction  by  the  head  teachers  under  the  prevailing 
system  was  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  With  reference  to  the  mode  in  which 
instruction  was  given  under  the  present  system,  it  would  seem  sufficient  to  state  the  case 
in  order  to  show  its  defects.  A  single  certificated  teacher  in  a  large  school  may  have 
charge  of  five  or  six  pupil  teachers,  in  five  diflFerent  years  of  apprenticeship,  indepen- 
dently of  candidates.  The  pupil  teachers  and  the  candidates,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  Code,  may  have  to  study  seven  or  eight  diflFerent  subjects,  independently  of  the 
'  additional  subjects '  for  which  marks  are  given  at  the  scholarship  examination ;  and 
these  subjects  are  graduated  according  to  the  years  of  apprenticeship.  It  thus  becomes 
apparent  that  a  single  teacher  in  the  course  of  five  hours  per  week  may  have  to  deal 
with  pupil  teachers  under  many  diflFerent  conditions.  To  instruct  the  pupil  teachers 
properly  under  such  circumstances  was  simply  impossible.  The  Board  accordingly 
availing  themselves  of  the  increased  supply  of  schools,  and  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
themselves  the  Managers  of  a  largo  number  of  schools,  resolved  (subject  to  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Department)  to  combine  their  schools  together,  in  certain  cases,  so  that  the 
pupil  teachers  might  be  classified  according  to  years  of  apprenticeship  and  attainments. 
The  teacher  who  hitherto  had  been  compelled  to  turn  in  a  few  minutes  from  one  pupil 
teacher  working  sums  in  practice  to  another  pupil  teacher  solving  quadratic  equations, 
or  from  one  studying  the  geography  of  the  British   Isles  to  another  studying  the 

*  Board  MiauteS)  Vol.  V.,  p.  1360.  were  vi.  to  viiL  and  xiv.  to  xyii. 

*  lb.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  24.    The  articles  cancelled  3  Board  Minutes,  VoL  VI.,  p.  73 
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geography  of  America  and  the  Oceans,  would  now  take  a  class  of  eight  or  ten  pupil 
teachers  in  the  same  subject— the  scholars  having  consequently  the  undivided  attention 
of  their  instructor  for  half-an-hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  having,  in  addition,  the 
stimulus  aflbrded  by  common  study.  It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that,  inasmuch  as  teachers 
have  not  all  the  same  taste  nor  the  same  capacities,  and  that  one,  for  example,  may 
prefer  languages  and  another  mathematics,  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  was  calculated 
to  enable  the  teacher  to  take  up  that  subject  with  which  he  was  more  especially  conver- 
sant, and,  as  an  inevitable  result,  to  secure  that  the  teaching,  instead  of  being  dry  and 
lifeless,  should  become  earnest  and  animated."  The  Department  replied  somewhat 
curtly,  declining  to  take  any  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the  scheme,  and  adding 
that  "  My  Lords  will  carefully  consider  the  proposals  now  submitted  to  them  in  the 
memorial  before  the  Code  for  1876  is  issued  ;  but,  in  agreeing  to  do  so,  they  must  not  be 
supposed  to  give  any  assent  to  that  proposal,"  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  on  October  4th,  1876,  it  was  reported  that  the  Education 
Department  had  agreed  to  alter  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement,  so  that  the  certificated 
assistant  teachers  of  the  school  might  legally  give  instruction  to  pupil  teachers.^ 
This  small  concession  did  not  greatly  assist  the  scheme  which  the  Board  had  advocated ; 
but  it  was  evidence  that  the  Department  was  in  a  more  yielding  mood,  and,  in  con- 
sequence the  Board  resolved  once  more  to  ask  the  Department  to  receive  a  deputation 
with  reference  to  the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers  at  centres.^ 

The  deputation  was  received  by  the  Department  on  March  7th,  1877,  and  on 
July  11th,  the  School  Management  Committee  reported  to  the  Board  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  stated  that  they  could  not  permit  the  five  hours'  instruction  in  secular 
subjects  required  to  be  given  to  the  pupil  teachers  weekly  by  a  certificated  master  of 
the  school  to  be  interfered  with  in  any  way,  but  that  *'  (i.)  it  is  not  necessary  that  pupil 
teachers  employ  the  whole  of  their  time  during  school  hours  in  •  keeping  and  teaching ' 
the  school,  but  that  a  portion  of  the  school  hours  may  be  devoted  to  their  own  studies, 
(ii.)  that  the  pupil  teachers  may  during  the  portion  of  the  school  hours  devoted  to  their 
own  studies,  be  absent  from  school  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  from 
teachers  other  than  the  certificated  teacher  of  the  school,  it  being,  of  course  understood 
that  the  special  instruction  during  five  hours  whilst  the  school  is  not  being  held  shall  be 
given  in  accordance  with  Article  4  of  the  pupil  teachers'  Memorandum  of  Agreement."* 

These  concessions  seemed  to  open  the  door  to  a  scheme  of  central  teaching,  and  a 
proposal  for  this  purpose  was  brought  up  to  the  Board.  It  was  referred  back  to  the 
School  Management  Committee  in  order  that  the  cost  might  be  reduced,  and,  in 
consequence,  an  amended  scheme  was  brought  up  on  December  12th,  1877.  One  clause 
of  this  scheme  provided  for  the  establishment  of  central  classes  at  which  pupil  teachers 
in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  year  should  bo  instructed.*  It  was  proposed  that  sixteen 
centres  should  be  established,  and  that  the  Board  should  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of 


1  Boiid  Minutes,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  190. 

2  ikhool  Board  Chronicle,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  332. 

3  Board  MinoteP,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  1307. 
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pupil  teachers  whoso  schools  were  removed  from  the  centres.  The  Board,  on  March  1 .3th, 
187S,  approved  the  scheme,  but  instructed  the  School  Management  Committee  to  take 
counsers  opinion  whether  the  expenses  involved  could  legally  be  incurred.^ 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Westlako,  Q.C.,  was  first  taken,  and  subsequently  that  of  the 
then  Attorney-General,  Sir  John  Holker.  These  opinions  were  entirely  adverse  to  the 
right  of  the  Board  to  expend  money  upon  the  training  of  pupil  teachers  in  any  manner, 
or  in  any  subject  of  instruction  which  was  not  recognised  by  the  Code  in  force  for  the 
time  being.  It  is  not  unimportant  to  notice,  having  regard  to  recent  judicial  decisions, 
that  the  test  of  legality  set  up  by  these  eminent  legal  authorities  was  the  provisions  of 
the  Code.  It  never  occurred  to  them  to  advise  the  Board  that  the  establishment  of  pupil 
teachers'  centres  would  be  illegal  even  if  such  centres  were  recognised  by  the  Code. 

In  consequence  of  these  adverse  opinions  the  Board  sent  another  deputation  to  the 
Education  Department.  The  deputation  was  favourably  received,  and  it  was  intimated 
that  changes  would  be  made  in  the  next  Code  that  would  enable  the  Board  to  establish 
a  system  of  training  pupil  teachers  at  centres.'*  The  Code  for  1 879,  however,  contained 
no  such  provisions. 

II.— The  Period  of  Collective  Instruction  in  Evening  Schools. 

The  efforts  of  the  Board  were  at  last  rewarded.  The  Code  for  1880  was  altered  so  as 
to  allow  the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers  to  be  given  by  any  certificated  teacher,  instead 
of,  as  hitherto,  a  certificated  teacher  of  the  school  in  which  the  pupil  teacher  served. 

The  Board,  therefore,  in  1881,  adopted  a  new  scheme  for  the  instruction  of  pupil 
teachers  at  central  classes.    The  scheme  was  brought  up  by  the  School  Management       y 
Committee  on  October  27th,  and  on  November  3rd  it  was  passed  by  the  Board  almost     ^  *^ 
without   amendment.*      Central    classes    were    to   be    established   for   the    collective      '\[   . 
instruction  of  pupil  teachers  in   such  schools  as  should  be  selected   by  the  School 
Management  Committee.    The  classes  were  to  be  held  on  Monday  and  Wednesday    '  y 
evenings  from  6  to  8  o'clock,  and  on  Saturday  mornings  from  9  to  12.30.     The  subjects 
of  instruction  were  to  be  limited  to  those  recognised  by  the  Code,  and  the  classes  were 
to  be  taught  by  selected  certificated  teachers,  and  by  special  teachers  engaged  to  teach 
such  subjects,  as  Languages   and   Science.     Scripture   instruction  was  to  continue  to 
be  given  by   the  head   teachers  of  the  schools  in  which   the  pupil   teachers  served. 
Travelling  expenses  were  allowed  to  students  who  resided  more  than  a  mile  from  their^^ 
appointed  centres.     Head  teachers  were  instructed  to  arrange  the  school  work  so  as  to 
permit  the  pupil  teachers  to  leave  school  early  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  for  the 
purpose  of  study.     The  committee  also  proposed  that  pupil  teachers  from  Voluntary    > 
schools  should  be  permitted  to  attend  the  centres  on  payment  of  a  small  fee.    This  (^ 
motion  was  postponed  in  order  that  the  opinion  of  the  solicitor  might  be  obtained  as  to    ', 
whether  it  was  legal.     The  solicitor  reported  that  the  motion  was  %dtra  vires,  and  it  was    , 
therefore  dropped.    Since  1883,  however,  the  Board  have  allowed  pupil  teachers  from 

1  Board  Minutes  Vol.  VIIL,  p.  500.  »  Board  Minnies,  Vol,  XV.,  pp.  648-699. 
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non-Board  schools  to  attend  tho  central  classes  for  instruction.  At  first  a  charge  was 
made  equal  to  their  share  in  the  whole  cost  of  the  instruction.  From  1895  until  now 
the  instruction  has  boon  given  free  of  charge,  but  the  grants  earned  by  the  pupil 
teachers  arc  retained  by  the  Board.  From  1900  to  the  present  lime  the  Board  have 
charged  a  small  fee  for  probationers  from  non-Board  schools  attending  the  centres. 
This  action  was  undoubtedly  illegal,  but  was  apparently  acquiesced  in  by  the 
Education  Department. 

This  scheme  had  one  great  advantage  over  the  system  it  displaced  in  that  it 
permitted  the  classification  of  pupil  teachers  for  purposes  of  instruction,  so  that  each 
subject  of  the  curriculum  could  be  taught  by  specially  qualified  teachers ;  but  it  increased 
rather  than  diminished  the  strain  upon  the  pupil.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  demand 
that  the  pupil  teachers  should  work  in  the  day  school,  attend  central  classes,  and  prepare 
lessons  at  such  times  as  might  be  available  for  the  purpose,  was  too  heavy.  H  M. 
Inspectors  reported  unfavourably  upon  the  results.  In  the  general  report  on  the  Metro- 
politan Division  for  1885  the  following  quotations  are  given  from  the  reports  of  assistant 
inspectors :  — 

The  centre  syBiem  of  iDstrnctiou  of  pupil  teachers  does  not  appear  to  secure  the  objects  which  its 
promoters  had  in  view,  nor  to  become  more  popular  either  with  the  masters  or  mistrescos  of  schools,  or 
with  their  pupil  teachers.  Of  the  evils  attending  it  I  spoke  in  my  general  report  two  years  ago.  Of  its 
BUCceFs  in  providing  the  pupil  teachers  with  the  instruction  they  require,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  not 
20  per  cent,  of  them  in  this  district  pass  their  examination  so  well  as  to  obtain  the  higher  or  CDs.  grant. 

It  may  benefit  the  more  intelligent  and  advanced  pupils,  but  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  those  of 
average  or  inferior  ability,  nor  give  them  the  individual  attention  which  they  need  to  make  proper 
progress.  Moreover,  it  withdraws  them  too  much  from  their  school  duties,  leads  them  to  consider 
learning  more  important  than  teaching,  weakens  their  interest  in  their  class,  interrupts  the  school 
routine,  and  sacrifices  the  valuable  influence  of  the  head  teacher  for  the  sake  of  securing,  in  a  limited 
number  of  instances  only,  more  efficient  instruction  than  the  teachers  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  provide. 

The  diminution  in  the  number  of  pupil  teachers  in  this  district  is  remarkable.  My  half-yearly 
examinations  are  but  little  larger  than  some  of  the  monthly  examinations  nine  years  ago ;  and  the 
quality  does  not  make  Mp  for  quantity.^ 

Ill— The  Peuiod  of  Collective  Day  Instruction  at  Pupil  Teacheks'  Centres. 

Meanwhile  the  Board  had  already  taken  steps  to  remedy  as  far  as  the  law  then 
allowed  the  evils  complained  of.  On  April  24th,  1884,  a  scheme  was  adopted  by  which 
[/  the  candidates  and  the  first  and  second  year  pupil  teachers,  called  henceforth  junior 
pupil  teachers,  should  attend  the  school  in  which  they  were  apprenticed  for  the 
"necessary "2  part  of  each  day  and  the  central  classes  the  other  part  of  the  day.  Two 
months  later,  on  July  24th,  1884,  a  change  was  made  in  the  same  direction  in  the  case 
'  of  the  seniors— third  and  fourth  year  pupil  teachers.  It  was  further  agreed  that  all  pupil 
teachers  should  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  attending  evening  classes,  and  should  be 
required  to  attend  the  central  classes  for  instruction  on  two  half-days  a  week  and  on 

1  Education  Department  Report  1885-6,  p.  307.       than  three  or  more  than  six  hours  upon  any  one 
>  The  Government  Code  laid  down  that  the      day,  nor  more  than  25  hoars  in  any  one  week, 
pupil  teacher  should  serve  in  the  school  not  less 
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Saturday  mornings.  The  school  teaching  in  their  absence  was  provided  for  by  a  scheme 
under  which  the  juniors  took  classes  in  the  absence  of  the  seniors. 

There  was  net  sufficient  accommodation  in  the  day  schools  for  the  instruction  of  all 
the  pupil  teachers,  and  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department  was  obtained  to  the 
erection  of  special  classrooms  at  certain  schools.  Pending  the  erection  of  these  class- 
rooms temporary  premises  were  hired.  The  first  pennanent  centre  (Slopnoy)  was 
opened  in  August,  1885,  and  from  time  to  time  others  wore  ojjcned,  until  in  1895  there 
were  twelve  centres. 

The  cost  of  the  working  of  the  now  scheme  was  found  to  be  much  in  excess  of  the 
estimate  given  when  the  scheme  was  first  before  the  Board,  and  on  July  2nd,  1885, 
Mr.  H.  Gover  moved  that  the  resolution  of  the  Board  establishing  the  new  scheme  be 
rescinded.  In  support  of  his  motion,  Mr.  Govcr,  after  condemning  the  scheme  on 
account  of  its  costliness,  stated  that  he  believed  "  the  effect  of  the  scheme  would  be  to 
centre  the  interest  of  the  young  teachers  far  too  much  upon  their  instruction,  to  the 
detriment  of  their  work  and  training  as  teachers,"  and  pointed  out  the  leakages  into 
other  professions  from  the  service  of  the  Board  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  occur  at 
different  stages  in  the  course  of  training  and  at  its  close.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
Board  were  justified  in  undertaking  the  training  of  teachers  at  the  expense  of  the 
ratepayers. 

The  chief  arguments  upon  the  other  side  were  the  necessity  for  making  provision  for 
the  future  supply  of  teachers,  and  the  need  for  removing  the  overpressure  which  existed 
under  the  old  scheme.^  After  a  long  discussion  the  "  Previous  Question "  was  carried 
by  19  votes  against  15. 

Mr.  Gover  made  another  attempt  to  rescind  the  scheme  in  January,  188G,  a  new 
Board  having  come  into  office  in  the  previous  November.  After  a  long  discussion, 
the  Board  decided  "  that  the  School  Management  Committee  be  instructed  to  present  a 
report  at  an  early  date  as  to  the  efficiency,  cost,  and  possible  amendment  of  the  scheme 
for  the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers  with  any  recommendations  thereupon,  but  with  the 
understanding  that  no  system  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Board  which  does  not  provide 
against  the  possibility  of  using  the  pupil  teachers'  centre  training  as  a  substitute  for  the 
training  in  college." 

On  the  17th  June,  1886,  the  committee  submitted  an  exhaustive  report.  They 
pointed  out  that  there  were  four  courses  open  for  the  Board  to  adopt,  viz. :  (i.)  to  abolish 
pupil  teachers,  and  staff  the  schools  wholly  with  assistants;  (ii.)  to  revert 
to  the  original  system  of  entrusting  the  education  of  the  pupil  teachers 
to  the  head  teachers  of  the  schools  in  which  they  were  engaged;  (iii.)  of 
re-establishing  the  evening  classes,  when  the  pupil  teachers  would  be  engaged  in  their 
schools  during  the  whole  of  the  day-time,  and  receive  their  instruction  on  certain 
evenings,  and  on  Saturdays ;  and  (iv.)  of  continuing  the  existing  system,  by  which  the  pupil 
teachers  devoted  part  of  their  time  to  the  schools  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  part 
to  attendance  at  the  pupil  teachers'  schools. 

1  School  Board  Chronicle^  July  4th,  1885,  p.  5. 
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Whilst  conceding  that  the  plan  of  staflSng  schools  wholly  with  assistants  was  decidedly 
the  best  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  the  Committee  did  not  recommend  its 
adoption,  for  the  following  reasons : — 

{a)  The  increased  cost  of  substituting  assistants  for  pupil  teachers ; 
i'  (6)  the  questionable  policy  of  depending  entirely  upon  the  provinces  for  the  supply  of 

:     teachers ; 

]  (c)  the  extreme  improbability  that  sufficient  teachers  could  be  obtained  from  the 

outside  to  supply  (i.)  what  might  be  called  wiiste,  amounting  to  over  three  hundred 
assistants  per  annum,  caused  through  teachers  leaving  the  service  of  the  Board  ;  (ii.)  the 
increase  from  time  to  time  of  accommodation  in  the  schools  of  the  Board ;  and  (iii.)  the 
deficiency  of  teachers  that  would  be  caused  in  the  schools  of  the  Board  through  the 
abolition  of  pupil  teachers. 

Nor  did  the  Committee  recommend  the  Board  to  revert  to  the  original  scheme 
whereby  the  pupil  teachers  would  be  engaged  in  teaching  for  probably  twenty-five 
hours  in  each  week,  and  receive  their  instruction  from  the  head  teacher  of  the  school. 
The  instruction  of  pupil  teachers  at  evening  classes  was  also  condemned.  If  that 
course  were  adopted  the  young  pupil  teachers  (who  might  be  spoken  of  as  children) 
would,  as  under  the  original  scheme,  be  engaged  all  day  long  in  teaching  children 
Although  better  results  were  obtained  at  the  evening  classes  during  the  years  1882-4  than 
had  been  obtained  under  the  original  system,  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
too  much  to  expect  that  young  persons,  especially  girls,  of  the  ages  of  15,  16,  or  17  should 
be  required  to  teach  all  day  in  their  schools,  and  then  devote  their  evenings  to  attendance 
at  the  pupil  teachers'  centres,  and  to  private  study.  The  Committee  therefore  recom- 
mended the  continuance  of  the  present  scheme,  making  such  modifications  in  it  from 
time  to  time  as  may  be  desirable.  They  also  reported  that  they  were  of  opinion  that 
the  pupil  teachers  received  more  efficient  instruction  under  the  new  system  than  under 
either  of  the  former  systems. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  pupil  teachers*  schools,  the 
Committee  reported  that  they  hoped  it  would  be  reduced  by  the  pupil  teachers  earning 
increased  grants  under  the  new  system  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  the 
Education  Department ;  also  that  another  saving  would  be  effected  by  the  retention  of 
pupil  teachers  for  one  year  after  they  had  completed  their  apprenticeship  at  the  salary  cf 
ex-pupil  teachers,  and  so  take  the  place  of  trained  assistants. 

After  an  amendment  to  refer  the  report  back  to  the  School  Management  Committee 
for  further  consideration  had  been  lost  by  17  against  16,  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion was  passed  by  10  to  15.^ 

rThe  Committee  also  submitted  many  modifications  in  the  new  scheme  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Board  on  July  8th,  1886.^ 

The  legality  of  expenditure  by  the  Board  for  the  maintenance  of  pupil  teachers' 
centres  was  questioned  in  1886,  when  the  Local  Government  Board's  Auditor  disallowed  a 

1  For  fall  detailsof  the  scheme  as  finally  fixed  on  July  8th,  1886,  see  Board  Minutes,  Vol.  XXY.,  pp.  309, 310. 
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sum  of  £38  lis.  6d.,  expenditure  incurred  for  rent,  cleaning,  gas  and  fuel  in  connection 
with  the  Lycett  Memorial  Pupil  Teachers'  School  The  School  Board  made  an  appeal 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  against  this  disallowance,  and  in  March,  1887,  a  letter 
was  received  from  the  Local  Government  Board  stating  that  the  disallowance  was  made 
(a)  because  the  school  was  not  a  Public  Elementary  school  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Education  Acts ;  (6)  because  School  Boards  were  not  entitled  to  maintain  schools  for 
the  sole  instruction  of  pupil  teachers ;  and  (c)  because  they  could  only  incur  expenditure 
for  such  instruction  at  a  Public  Elementary  school,  and  not  at  any  building  used 
exclusively  for  the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers.  The  Local  Government  Board,  however, 
stated  that  they  had  ascertained  that  the  Education  Department  were  of  opinion  that 
the  expenditure  might  be  regarded  as  having  been  incurred  by  the  School  Board  for  the 
purpose  of  fulfilling  their  obligations  under  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  with  the 
pupil  teachers,  and  as  part  of  the  expenditure  which  they  were  entitled  to  incur  in 
maintaining  each  of  the  several  schools  to  which  the  pupil  teachers  belonged ;  and  upon 
this  view  the  Local  Government  Board  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Auditor. 

Since  1886  the  Board's  system  of  training  pupil  teachers  has  remained  in  essentials  ) 
the  same,  though  important  changes  in  details  have  taken  place.  These  changes  have 
tended  on  the  one  hand  to  decrease  both  thft  time  given  by  the  pupil  teachers  to 
teaching  work  in  school  and  their  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  a  class,  and,  on  the 
ther  hand,  have  followed  the  general  educational  improvement  in  the  country  by  taking  j 
elder  students  for  a  shorter  period  of  apprenticeship,  and  preparing  them  for  a  somewhat  i 
wider  educational  course.     On  the  first  point  the  development  was  shortly  as  follows  :-^ 

The  scheme  of  1886  provided  that  seniors  should  attend  the  central  classes  on  two  \ 
half-days,  and  on  Saturday  mornings,  in  each  week,  the  remainder  of  their  time  being 
spent  in  school.  The  juniors  were  required  to  spend  five  half-days  a  week  at  classes  ' 
and  five  at  school;  in  1887,  they  were  also  required  to  attend  classes  on  Saturday 
morning.  The  time  spent  by  seniors  in  teaching  at  the  school  was  shortened  in  1891  by 
one  half-day  in  each  fortnight,  and  when,  in  1895,  all  pupil  teachers  were  allowed  a  free 
half-day  a  week  to  relieve  overpressure,  in  the  case  of  seniors,  it  was  taken  from  the 
school  time.  After  considering  the  recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
of  1897-8,  it  was  decided  that  seniors  should  attend  during  the  same  time  as  juniors,  viz., 
five  half-days  a  week  (including  Saturday  morning)  at  centre,  and  five  half- days  at  school. 
In  February,  1898,  with  a  view  to  testing  their  aptitude  for  teaching,  it  was  decided  that 
candidates  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  required  to  attend  full  time  at  the  day  school 
for  three  months.  In  the  following  June,  however,  this  resolution  was  rescinded,  and, 
since  then,  the  first  two  or  three  months'  attendance  has  been  half-time  at  school,  and 
half  at  centre.  Meanwhile,  the  responsibility  which  the  Board  have  attached  to  senior 
pupil  teachers  in  the  schools  has  also  been  reduced.  Until  1890  they  were  reckoned  for 
forty  children;  from  1890  till  1898,  for  thirty ;  and  since  1898  for  twenty.  Junior  pupil 
teachers  have  not  been  counted  for  staffing  purposes  since  1884. 

On  the  second  point,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  pupil  teachers  of  higher  educational 
ability,  the  Board  have  recognised  certain  examinations  as  entitling  boys  and  girls  to 
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admission  as  pupil  teachers,  viz.,  the  Junior  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Local  examination, 
since  1886,  and  the  College  of  Preceptors*  examination  since  1897.  They  have  also,  since 
1893,  accepted  for  shortened  periods  of  apprenticeship  candidates  who  have  passed  the 
Senior  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Local  examination  or,  since  1896,  the  London  Matriculation 
examination, and  since  1900  candidates  possessing  the  "School  of  Science"  certificate 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

But  meanwhile,  owing  to  the  want  of  training  college  accommodation,  and  the 
pass  examination  for  the  Queen's  Scholarship  becoming  a  very  severe  competitive 
examination,  young  teachers  tended  to  stay  later  at  school,  in  order  that,  by  going 
in  later  for  the  Queen's  Scholarship  examination,  they  would  get  a  better  place. 
The  Board,  therefore,  in  November,  1901,  decided  that  it  was  desirable  that  pupil 
teachers  should  sit  for  the  scholarship  examination  before  they  were  twenty  years  of 
age,  and,  with  that  view,  reduced  the  fiill  course  of  training  from  about  5  J  years 
to  about  4^  years. 

The  danger  which  was  constantly  referred  to  in  the  debates  of  the  Board  (though 
there  does  not  seem  even  to  have  been  evidence  of  its  real  existence)  that  pupil  teachers 
would  use  the  course  in  order  to  get  a  general  education  without  becoming  professional 
teachers  was  met  by  a  pledge  that  they  would  go  to  college,  by  the  "  college  allowance  " 
as  a  form  of  postponed  pay,  and  further,  since  1899,  by  deferring  payment  of  a  certain 
portion  of  their  salary  until  they  entered  college.  Another  danger,  viz.,  that  pupil  teachers 
after  passing  the  scholarship  examination  would  take  no  steps  to  go  to  college  and  would 
prefer  to  earn  a  salary  directly  as  ex-pupil  teachers,  was  provided  against,  with  partial 
success,  by  a  policy  of  offering  very  low  salaries  under  such  conditions. 

The  fact  that  the  scheme  of  1884  was  severely  criticised  at  the  Board  on  financial 
grounds,  and  was  ultimately  only  carried  by  one  vote,  made  it  necessary  for  the  School 
Management  Committee  to  use  every  possible  means  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  the 
centres.  Such  means  were  provided  in  the  large  grants  given  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  the  pupil  teachers'  course  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  largely 
dominated  by  the  necessity  of  earning  as  many  grants  for  as  many  *"  sciences"  as  possible. 
From  at  least  1894  to  1904  this  consideration  seems  to  have  bad  little  weight,  and  a 
rather  considerable  portion  of  the  students  now  prepare  for  the  London  Matriculation 
examination.  This  has  been  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Education  has, 
since  1899,  allowed  the  pupil  teachers'  centres  larger  liberty  in  curriculum,  by  recognising 
the  certificates  of  certain  examinations  to  count  as  qualifications  for  admission  to 
training  colleges;  in  1901,  by  excusing  the  Board's  pupil  teachers  sitting  at  the 
annual  Government  examination ;  and  in  1904,  by  accepting  the  Board's  examination  for 
all  purposes. 

The  success  of  the  pupil  teachers  in  the  scholarship  examination  was  at  first 
phenomenal.  The  gradual  introduction  of  the  centre  system  into  other  towns  lessened 
after  a  time  the  disparity  between  London  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  At  present  the 
Board^s  pupil  teachers  gain  about  twice  as  many  successes,  in  proportion,  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
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Meanwhile,  the  supply  of  pupil  teachers  is  steadily  falling  off  in  proportion  to  the 
needs  of  London. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  Board  has  required  about  1,000  new  teachers  each  year, 
whereas  about  550  Board  pupil  teachers,  on  an  average,  have  passed  the  King's  Scholarship 
examination,  of  whom  80  per  cent,  at  the  most  become  certificated  teachers.  Not  only  has 
the  general  supply  of  pupil  teachers  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  the 
schools  diminished,  but  the  proportion  of  boy  pupil  teachers  to  girl  pupil  teachers  has 
steadily  diminished  from  the  beginning  (see  diagram  p.  148),  in  spite  of  considerable 
increases  in  the  salaries  of  boys,^  and  the  increase  in  the  average  salary  paid  to  men 
assistants  from  £115  6s.  5d.  in  1888  to  £140  Is.  Id.  in  1903. 

This  tendency  is  not  peculiar  to  England,  and  is  less  marked  than  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  constitutes  a  very  serious  subject  for  consideration  by  any  educational 
body. 

One  reason  for  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  pupil  teachers,  has  always  been  the  want  of 
such  a  supply  of  training  colleges  as  should  ensure  that  every  pupil  teacher  passing  well 
in  the  King's  Scholarship  examination  would  be  able  to  obtain  suitable  training  college 
accommodation.  The  Board,  again  and  again,  approached  the  Education  Department 
on  this  point,'  and  in  1898  attempted  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  some  part  by  engaging 
women  assistant  teachers,  who  should  give  half  their  time  to  an  extended  course  of 
preparation  for  the  Certificate  examination,  and  should  then  be  recognised  by  the  Board 
as  trained  teachers.  These  Board's  Certi6cate  classes  were  first  opened  in  1898,  and  in 
1904  contained  83  students.  They  were  always  perhaps  of  doubtful  legality,  but  the 
Cockerton  Act  of  1900  enabled  the  Board,  by  a  declaration  of  their  illegality,  to 
secure  their  recognition  by  the  County  Council 


BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS. 


The  system  followed  by  the  School  Board  with  regard  to  school  books  and  furniture 
was,  like  many  other  important  matters  of  policy,  determined  during  the  first  four  years 
of  the  Board's  existence,  and  has  not  since  then  suffered  any  material  change.  The  three 
main  questions  of  who  was  to  choose  the  school  books  and  apparatus,  how  they  were  to 
be  distributed,  and  on  what  terms  they  should  be  supplied  to  the  parents,  were  then 
settled,  and  settled  upon  lines  which  have  not  been  changed.  Apparently,  the  original 
intention  of  the  Board  was  to  leave  these  questions  to  be  settled  by  the  Local  Managers. 
The  first  Board,  in  the  extensive  scheme  of  delegation,  which  has  before  been  described, 
decided  that  the  Managers  should  see  that  the  school  was  duly  provided  with  suitable 
desks,  maps,  books,  and  apparatus.  The  Managers  also  decided  upon  what  terms  the 
books  should  be  supplied  to  the  parents.  This  scheme  was  adopted  in  1871;  twelve 
months  had  not  passed  before  the  Board  began  to  take  again  into  its  own  hands,  the 
powers  of  which  it  had  intended  to  deprive  itself. 

1  See  post,  pp  196-7.  Vol.  XXXVII.,  p.  154 ;  Vol.  XLIX.,  pp.  485-(;,  and 

*  Board  Mmutei,  Vol.  XXXVI.,  pp.  1069,  1096;      670. 
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In  1872  the  Sub-Committee,  appointed  to  give  instruction  to  Managers,  considered 
the  question  of  school  books  suitable  for  adoption  by  the  Board.  So  seriously  dissatisfied 
were  the  members  of  the  Board  with  the  existing  school  books,  that  it  was  debated 
whether  the  Board  should  not,  itself,  prepare  and  issue  its  own  text-books.  The 
Committee,  however,  recommended  that  the  decision  of  this  question  should  be 
postponed,^  and  the  Board  should  confine  itself  to  exercising  supervision  over  reading 
books  used  in  the  schools.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  that  the  Board  should  draw  up  a 
list  of  suitable  reading-books,  and  that  the  Managers  should  be  instructed  to  make  their 
choice  from  this  list.  The  selection  of  copybooks,  and  of  the  toys  and  books  needed  in 
the  Infant  school  were  left  to  the  Managers ;  and  so  was  that  of  the  books  on  Grammar, 
Geography,  and  Arithmetic.  No  textbooks  were  at  first  supplied  in  any  other  subjects.' 
The  Board  reserved  to  itself  a  veto  on  all  books."  This  partial  and  incomplete  arrange- 
ment lasted  until  1874,  when  the  rules  with  regard  to  reading-books  were  applied  to  all 
other  books  and  school  apparatus.  The  powers  of  selection  are  now  exercised  by  a  special 
Sub-Committee  of  the  School  Management  Committee— the  "Books  and  Apparatus 
Sub  Committee."  The  school  material  approved  by  this  Committee  are  entered  on  a  list, 
known  as  the  "  Requisition  List."  From  this  list  the  head  teachers  select,  subject  to 
certain  limits  of  expenditure,  the  books  and  stationery  they  may  require. 

The  machinery  of  distribution  was  the  next  branch  of  this  question  discussed  by  the 
first  Board.  A  Special  Sub-Committee,  that  on  "  Requisitions,"  was  formed  to  considei 
the  demand  received  from  the  different  schools  for  books  and  apparatus.  At  first,  an 
agent  was  appointed  to  supply  the  articles  requisitioned  at  a  fixed  percentage,  and  to 
deliver  them  to  the  schools.  In  1874,  however,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Board  should 
establish  a  central  store  of  their  own,  on  the  grounds  that  economy  would  be  effected  by 
dealing  direct  with  manufacturers  and  publishers,  and  that  the  goods  could  bo  delivered 
to  the  schools  with  greater  expedition.  This  store  was  held,  at  different  times,  in 
temporary  buildings,  and  at  the  head  office  of  the  Board.  The  present  warehouse 
at  Clerkenwell,  was  completed  and  occupied  in  1896.* 

The  first  Board  also  settled  the  important  question  of  principle,  whether  the  books 
and  apparatus  should  be  supplied  free  of  charge  or  not.  It  appears  probable  that,  originally, 
the  opinion  of  the  first  Board  was  that  it  was  a  good  and  wholesome  thing  that  those  who 
could  afford  it  should  pay  for  the  books  suppUed.  The  School  Management  Committee 
brought  up  a  report,  to  the  effect  that  children  attending  a  school,  where  a  fee  of  more 
than  threepence  a  week  was  charged,  should  pay  for  all  that  was  supplied  to  them  with 
the  exception  of  reading- books.  After  some  discussion,  an  amendment  was  moved  in 
favour  of  making  the  fee  include  a  reasonable  charge  for  books  and  apparatus ;  and, 
finally,  both  the  amendment  and  the  original  motion  were  withdrawn,  in  order  that  the 
question  might  be  reconsidered.  The  debate  had  brought  into  prominence  the  great 
difficulties  which  the  Board  would  have  to  encounter  in  making  a  charge  for  books.  It 
was  even  doubtful  whether  such  a  charge  would  be  legal.    The  Board,  therefore,  when 


>  Board  Minutes,  Vol.  11.  p.  140.  »  Board  Minutes,  Vol.  II.  p.  184. 

«  lb,,  Vol.  ir.  pp.  228-410,  *  Bwpost,  p.  357. 
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it  reconsidered  the  question,  resolved  "that  the  use  of  all  books,  stationery,  and 
apparatus  be  allowed  in  Board  schools  without  any  additional  charge."  It  can  hardly 
be  doulited  that  this  resolution  tended  to  make  the  working  of  the  Education  Act  more 
easy  in  London,  while  it  undoubtedly  greatly  simplified  the  administrative  task  of  the 
Board. 

Since  1874,  as  has  been  said,  the  work  of  the  Board  in  connection  with  school 
material  has  proceeded  on  the  lines  then  laid  down.  The  enlargement  of  the  Board's 
curriculum,  the  increase  of  the  teaching  of  Science,  the  development  of  the  Kindergarten 
system,  the  increased  attention  given  to  Modem  Languages,  the  requirements  of  scholars 
preparing  fer  County  Council  and  other  examinations,  have  all  contributed  to  swell  the 
Board's  requisition  list  beyond  the  original  modest  catalogue  of  t€xt-books  in  reading ; 
but  the  change  has  been  one  merely  of  development  and  addition. 

Since  1 886  the  Board  has  arranged  that  all  the  books  and  apparatus  on  its  list 
should  be  displayed  in  a  room  at  headquarters,  and  has  recently  (1903)  resolved  that 
all  head  teachers  must  visit  this  educational  museum  before  drawing  up  their  annual 
requisitions. 


Reward  Cards,  Prizes  and  Medals. 

As  early  its  Deceml>er,  1^74,  the  Board  decided  that  scholars  should  receive  rcwanls 
for  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  and  shortly  after  that  date  a  scheme  was  adopted 
by  which  "  rcwanl  cards  "  were  given  to  scholars,  who,  during  a  quarter  of  a  year,  had 
attended  punctually  95  per  cent,  of  the  school  sessions.  A  scholar  who  had  received  two 
reward  cards,  received  a  book  prize. 

This  scheme  was  abolished  in  1886,  when  the  Board  adopted  a  system  of  reward  ciirds 
for  gooil  attendance  during  a  quarter,  prizes  for  good  attendance  during  a  year,  and 
medals  for  perfect  attendance  during  a  year. 

In  1901  the  Board  decidal  that  prizes  should  not  be  alloweil  for  attendance  only,  but 
that  conduct  and  industry  aLso  should  be  taken  into  account.  An  amount  baseil  on  the 
average  attendance  is  allowed  to  each  school,  and  it  is  left  to  the  head  teacher  to  distribute 
this  amount  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  drawn  up  by  himself  and  approved  by  the 
Local  Managers.  This  system  enables  teachers  to  give  consideration  to  the  varying 
circumstances  of  their  schools  in  drawing  up  their  schemes  and  ensures  every  .school 
receiving  a  certain  amount  to  expend  in  prizes. 

In  1902  the  Board  decided  that  reward  cards  also  might  be  awarded  for  conduct  and 
industry.  Medals  are  now  the  only  rewards  which  are  given  exclusively  for  r^ular  and 
punctual  attendance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  prizes  and  medals  awarded  diuing  each 
year  from  1888  to  1903 :— 
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PlIIM. 

Mbdali. 

7AAr  AmdAd 

March  26tb, 

Number  awarded. 

Peroentaice  on 
average  attendance. 

Number  awarded. 

Peroentage  on 
average  attendancie. 

1 

S 

3 

4 

6 

1888 

*  28,034 

8-7 

4,442 

1-4 

1889 

32,889 

9-8 

7,125 

21 

1890 

35,201 

10-3 

9,359 

2-7 

1891 

31,653 

9-2 

8,702 

2-49 

1892 

30,632 

8-7 

8,990 

2-6 

1893 

32,965 

8-9 

9,948 

2-7 

1894 

37,282 

9-8 

11,667 

305 

1895 

45,860 

11-7 

15,294 

3-88 

1896 

52,934 

131 

19,589 

4-9 

1897 

61,211 

14-8 

24,291 

5.9 

(a)  1898 

37,180 

15-2 

15,567 

6-4 

1899 

70,038 

16-4 

33,959 

7-96 

1900 

(6)  64,775 

(c)  14-9 

30,010 

(rf)9-8 

1901 

64,488 

14-7 

30,612 

9-8 

1902 

70,848 

15-9 

33,309 

10-4 

1903 

W 

•  •• 

33,565 

10-0 

(a)  The  low  nombers  for  1898  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  retorns  were  not  received  from  all 
the  schools  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  a  oniform  edocational  year. 

(6)  The  Board  in  1899  decided  to  allow  half-yearly  prizes  to  infants  below  Standard  I.  Two  of  these 
half-yearly  priises  have  been  counted  as  equivalent  to  one  yearly  prize  in  this  table. 

(c)  The  maximum  number  of  absences  allowed  was  reduced  from  15  to  12  in  1899,  and  further 
reduced  to  10  in  1900. 

(cQ  The  Board  in  January,  1898,  decided  that  absences  on  not  more  than  four  sessions  should  not 
debar  a  child  from  receivin|[  a  medal,  if  notice  of  the  absences  had  been  fiiven  ;  and  in  December,  1898, 
that  medals  should  not  be  given  to  children  below  Standard  I.  in  the  Infanta'  Departments.  The  large 
increase  in  1900  in  the  percentage  is  the  result  of  these  decisions. 

(e)  No  record  is  kept  of  the  number  of  prizes  awarded  under  the  new  scheme. 

"  ORGANISATION." 

Two  of  tho  regulations  of  the  first  School  Management  Code  (1871)  were  that  Infants' 
schools  should  be  "  Mixed,"  and  that  Senior  schools  should  be  "  Separate."  There  has, 
however,  always  been  a  small  number  of  schools  in  which  the  elder  boys  and  girls  have 
been  taught  together.  Since  1888  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  in  favour  of  mixed  Upper  departments,  and  specific  resolutions  were  adopted  in 
1888^  and  1892  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  number  of  such  schools  in  suitable  districts. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  policy  of  the  Board  has  been  to  organise  many  new  schools 
with  Junior  Mixed  and  Senior  Mixed  departments,  and  the  increase  in  tho  number  of 
Mixed  departments  has  been  very  marked. 

The  Diagram  on  the  following  page  shows  how  the  percentage  of  Mixed  depart- 
ments (includmg  Junior  Mixed)  upon  the  total  number  of  Senior  departments  has  varied 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  early  years  the 
schools  of  the  Board  were  mostly  small  transferred  Voluntary  schools,  many  of  which, 
rather  for  convenience  than  on  educational  grounds,  were  organised  with  Mixed  depart- 
ments. 


1  See  anU,  p.  97  :  Besolutions,  22  and  23. 
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Diagram  ihovrhig  the  ptretntage   of  Mixed  deparlnienU  {juchiding  Junior  Mired)  upon  the  number  of 
Seuior  deparlmenti. 
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CLAaSIPICATlON. 

The  old  system  of  "  payment  by  rosutts,"  based  on  an  annual  examination  of  all 
children,  made  it  possible  for  the  GovemmCDt  to  formulate  a  strict  rule  of  classification 
by  (^jo. 

This  rule  was  meant  to  be  enforced  in  two  ways— (a)  by  the  requirement  that  all 
children  over  seven  years  of  age  should  bo  examined  in  Standard  1.,  and  (ft)  that,  as  a 
rule,  all  children  should  be  advanced  a  standard  a  year.' 

The  Government  Code  relaxed  these  requirements  in  1890  and  1896,  and  abohshcd 
them  in  1900  and  1901. 


<  E.g.,  the  Qoverameat  Code  of  1882  lud  it 
diwn  th&t  "Bobolin  over  7  yean  old  mast, 
u  &  rale,  be  ezkmiDed  in  the  fint  stendmrd  (Article 
107  [g]),"  Mid  tbkt  "eTWf  tcfaolir  ahoold  be 
pretented  in  »  standftrd  higber  tban  tbe  bigbeat  in 
which  be  bai  before  been  prawnted,  whether  in  his 
preoeut  or  in  any  former  Ktbool  (Art.  109  [e] 
T.)  ;  in  1684  the  qiuUflratioD,  "nnlow  there  ii  a 


reasonable  excoM  for  treating  him  exceptionally," 
being  added.  In  1884  Art.  (e)  also  aUted  that 
"...  scbolani  preMuted  a  second  time  ia  tbe 
tame  siandard  witkont  reaionable  ticuie  Kill  b« 
oonaidered  lo  have  failed  in  tbe  tbrte  (elemeatan) 
■nbiecti "  ;  bnt  in  1886  "  may  "  was  snbstitated  for 
"will." 
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In  1890  the  rule  that  scholars  should  be  presentfid  for  examination  in  a  higher 
standard  each  year  was  superseded  by  the  following : — "  In  ordinar}-  circumstances  a 
scholar  should  be  advanced  not  less  than  one  standard  a  year." 

In  1894  inspection  was  substituted  for  examination  in  infants'  schools,  and  in  1896  in 
Senior  schools;  a  change  which  had  the  indirect  effect  of  giving  greater  freedom  of 
classification  to  head  teachers. 

In  1900  the  rule  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  scholars  should  be  advanced  not  less 
than  one  standard  a  year  was  omitted. 

In  1901  the  requirement  that  scholars  over  7  years  of  ago  must,  as  a  rule,  be 
examined  in  Standard  I.  was  omitted,  and  all  reference  to  the  standards,  except  for 
labour  certificate  examinations,  was  abolished. 

For  a  long  time  the  regulations  of  the  Board  in  respect  to  classification  of  age  were 
less  strict  than  those  of  the  Government. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  exigencies  of  accommodation  prevent^xl  the  full  Ciinying 
out  of  the  Government  rule  requiring  that  all  children  over  7  years  of  age  shall  be 
instructed  in  the  upper  departments,  and  in  1877  the  Board  decided  that,  in  cases  where 
there  was  no  room  in  the  upper  departments  for  children  who  would  be  7  years  of 
age  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  those  children  should  remain  in  the  Infants*  depart- 
ment and  be  •presented  in  Standard  I.  in  thit  department  at  the  Govenmient  examin- 
ation. 

In  1885,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Overpressure,  it  was 
decided  that  a  review  of  the  children  who  hiul  been  instructed  in  the  First  SUuidanl  in 
the  Infants  school  should  be  mtide  after  the  school  examination,  with  a  view  to  keeping 
in  the  First  Standard  in  the  upper  schools  those  children  who  were  unable  to  do  the 
work  of  the  Second  Standard  without  overpressure.* 

But  since  1900  the  rules  on  classification  in  the  Board  s  Code,  which  were  originally  a 
copy  or  modification  of  those  in  the  Government  Code,  have  represented  the  only 
definite  regulations  which  are  binding  on  head  teachers  in  this  respect.  Tlie  Govern- 
ment Code  makes  no  mention  of  standards,  and  simply  says  that  the  report  of  the 
Inspector  as  to  the  "  discipline  and  organisation  "  of  each  school  shall  be  considered  by 
the  Board  of  Education  when  allotting  grants. 

The  Board  has  retained  the  reference  to  the  standards,  and  the  rule  that  a  child 
should  commence  the  work  of  Standard  I.  at  6.  By  a  succession  of  changes  between 
1900  and  1903  the  classification  rules  in  the  Board's  Code,  whilst  unchanged  in  principle, 
have  been  made  more  precise. 

At  present  the  essential  paragraph  of  those  rules  (Art.  142  note)  stands  as  follows ; — 

Teachers  ahoald  bear  in  mind  that,  as  a  role,  childrea  who  have  turned  6  and  7  years  of  age  shoold 
be  able  to  commanoe  the  work  of  Standards  I.  and  II.  respectively  at  the  beginning  of  the  edooational 
year.  The  Board  Inspectors  have  instructions  to  report  to  the  School  Manigement  Committee  any  cases 
in  which,  in  their  opinion,  an  undoe  number  of  scholars  who  have  turned  6  and  7  are  not  able  to 
commence  the  work  of  Standards  I.  and  11.  respectively  at  the  beginning  of  the  educational  yoar. 

1  Board  Minutes,  Vol.  XXIII.,  pp.  552-3. 
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Article  140  of  the  Board's  Cocle  still  implies  that  the  old  regulation  requiring  that 
children  must,  as  a  rule,  be  advanced  a  "  standard  "  a  year  is  in  force." 

It  is  clear  from  the  statistics  of  the  Board  that  the  actual  clai>sitication  of  the  schools 
has  never  coincided  with  the  Government  or,  later,  the  Board's  regulations.  Either  those 
regulations  have  aimed  too  high  for  the  average  child  under  the  existing  conditions,  or 
the  classification  has  been  defective. 

The  bulk  of  the  children  have  not  done  the  amount  of  work  in  the  "  Standard  " 
subjects  represented  by  "  Standard  I/'  by  7  years  of  age,  nor  have  they  proceeded 
thenceforward  at  the  rate  of  a  standard  a  year. 

Tlie  statistics  show  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  Board,  in  spite  of  the  rigidity  of 
the  Government  rule,  and  of  the  feet  that  the  pay  of  the  teachers  depended  very  largely 
on  *•  results,"  the  ideal  represented  by  the  Government  rule  was  not  even  approached. 

The  Ciirliest  information  as  to  the  proportion  of  children  in  the  different  standards  in 
the  Senior  departments  is  given  in  the  Annual  Statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
for  1877,  where  the  following  table  relating  to  one  of  the  two  Board  Inspectors'  districts 
is  set  out : — 


PeiceDtage  fn  e«cb  Standard. 

Tbab. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV.  and  above. 

1873 
1875 
1870 

79-0 
02-5 
41G 

130 
200 
260 

5-8 
100 
18-0 

2-2 

7-5 

15-4 

By  1880  a  greiit  improvement  hail  taken  place,  and  of  the  children  in  the  Senior 
departments  24'1  per  cent,  were  in  Standard  L,  26*5  in  Standard  II.,  22*4  in  Standard 
III.,  and  27*0  in  Standard  IV.  and  above. 

But  if,  in  1880,  the  fiicts  had  corresponded  to  the  Government  ideal,  and  if  the 
average  child  had  passed  SUmdard  I.  at  7,  and  gone  up  a  standard  a  year  till  it 
left  at  13  (if  the  number  kept  back  annually  had  been  equal  to  the  number  advanced 
more  than  a  standard  annually),  the  result  would  have  been,  roughly,  that  about  17  per 
cent,  of  the  children  of  the  Senior  departments  would  have  been  found  in  each  standard 
from  I.  to  Vf .  (then  the  highest  sUindard). 

Since  then  the  conditions  of  the  problem  have  very  greatly  changed.  For  instance, 
since  1886  the  school  life  of  the  children  has  increased  from  an  average  of  8J  to  almost 
10  years,  and  the  average  attendance  from  78*9  to  86*4  per  cent.  The  result  is  that 
on  an  average  the  children  now  attend  nearly  3,700  school  sessions  in  the  course  of 
their  school  life,  as  compared  with  about  2,900  in  1886. 

At  the  same  time,  the  average  size  of  classes  has  steadily  diminished,  and  the 
mentally  defective  children  have  been  removed  from  the  ordinary  schools. 


^  Article  140  is  as  follows  : — "In  cases  where 
children  are  advanced  more  than  one  standard,  or 
pnt  down  into  lower  standards,  or  kept  in  the  same 
standard  another  year,  a  report  of  each  case  should 


be  entered  in  the  log  book,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
course  adopted  should  be  giyen.  Special  attention 
is  to  be  called  to  the  case  of  any  child  to  whom 
promotion  has  been  refused  in  the  previous  year." 
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The  returns  and  diagram  on  pages  157-9  show  that,  allowing  for  the  fact  that  few 
children  now  leave  before  14,  any  approximation  of  the  facts  to  the  "  ideal "  standanlisa- 
tion  has  been  almost  imperceptible. 

Since  1901  the  actual  average  age  of  the  children  in  each  standard  has  been  obtained, 
and  the  figures  for  1903  may  be  considered  in  detail. 

Article  142  of  the  School  Management  Code,  quoted  above,  sets  out  that  as  a  rule 
children  who  have  turned  6  years  of  age  at  the  beginning  of  the  educational  year  should 
be  placed  in  Standard  I.  Such  promoted  children  would  be  at  an  average  age  of  6i  years 
on  August  1st  (the  commencement  of  the  educational  year),  and  at  an  average  age  of  7 
years  2  months  on  March  25th  following.  There  would  further  be,  if  this  rule  were 
carried  out  exactly,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  year's  batch  of  children  (about  58,000) 
in  Standard  I.,  most  of  whom  would  be  in  Infants*  schools.  If  at  the  end  of  a  year 
these  children  passed  into  Standard  II.,  there  would  be  about  the  same  number  in  Standard 
II.  of  an  average  age  of  8'2.  The  returns  show  that,  taking  Infants'  and  Senior  depart- 
ments together,  there  were  on  March  25th,  1903,  85,268  (instead  of  £8,000)  children  in 
Standard  I.  of  an  average  age  of  7*9  (instead  of  72),  and  70,502  (instead  of  58,000)  in 
Standard  II.  of  an  average  age  of  9*3  (instead  of  8*2),  or  an  average  retardation  of  more 
than  a  year,  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  average  child  entered  Standard  I.  later  than 
the  age  laid  down  in  the  Board's  Code,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  he  sttiyed  in 
Standard  I.  more  than  a  year. 

The  statistics  are  still  more  significant  when  one  examines  septirately  the  figures  for 
the  Infants'  and  the  Upper  departments.  In  the  Infants'  departments  there  were  39,242 
children  in  Standard  I.  averaging  7*3  years  of  age,  but  on  the  other  hand  (on  the 
assumption  that  the  ages  of  individual  children  were  equally  spread  through  the  months 
of  the  year)  there  were  24,436  children  who  ought  by  age  to  have  been  in  Standard  I., 
but  were  not.  In  the  Senior  departments  there  were  46,026  children  in  Standard  1., 
aged  8*5  (as  compared  with  an  average  of  7*3  in  the  Infants),  of  whom  only  5,114,  or  1  in 
9,  were  (on  the  assumption  made  above)  of  the  age  indicated  by  the  School  Management 
Code.  In  the  same  year,  for  Standard  II.  in  the  Infanta  departments,  the  avonige  jigo 
was  8*5  years,  and  of  Standard  II.  children  upst^iirs  the  average  age  was  9*3  years.* 

The  further  average  ages  in  the  higher  standards  would  have  been  as  follows  if  the 
children  had  been  all  promoted  to  Standard  I.  in  accordance  with  Article  142,  and 
afterwards  promoted  on  the  average  a  standard  a  year :  - 

Standard  UI.  92  IV.,  102  V.,  11-2  VJ.,  12'2  VIL,  13-2 

The  actual  average  age  of  the  Standards  as  compared  with  this  ideal  is  as  follows : — 

Actual  age        , 

Ideal  age  as  above      , 


Std.  III. 

IV. 

V. 

vr. 

VII. 

10-4 

11-4 

12-2 

12-8 

13-3 

9-2 

10-2 

11-2 

12-2 

132 

^  See  School  Maoagcment  Committee*a  Report  for  1903,  p.  397. 
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The  apparent  recovery  in  Standards  VI.  and  VII.  is  due  to  the  fact  that  comparatiyely 
few  children  reach  those  standards.  Comparing  ages  with  standards,  we  find  in  our 
Hcho^jls  (1903; :— 


Ages 

9-10 

10-11 

11-12 

12-13 

13-14 

55,903 

56,104 

54,364 

52.492 

48;>67 

Standard... 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

VIL 

65,059 

58,560 

48,215 

33,076 

18,432 

The  figures  for  1903  show  that  the  number  of  children  of  the  "  ideal "  age  for 
Standard  I.,  but  below  that  standard,  had  in  that  year  somewhat  markedly  declined. 
Some  allowance  mast  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  result  of  this  will  be  to  make  a 
tem[K>rary  increase  in  the  numbers  in  Standard  I.,  which  will  not  be  due  to  an  excess  of 
time  spent  by  the  children  in  that  standard. 

Diagram  A  opposite  shows  by  the  red  lines  the  percentage  of  the  number  of  children 
below  Standards  L,  IL,  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  and  by  the  black  lines  the  approximate 
percentage  of  the  number  of  children  who  should  be  below  those  standards  according  to 
age ;  allowance  being  made  for  the  changes  in  the  date  of  the  educational  year.^  If  the 
Boanl's  ideal  were  realised  the  red  and  black  lines  should  coincide,  and  the  space  between 
the  lines  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  ideal  has  failed.  It  is  most  noticeable  that  the 
red  curve  IL  nearly  coincides  with  the  black  curve  III.,  showing  very  clearly  that 
the  children  have  always  been  on  an  average  about  a  year  older  than  the  ideal  age 
Ixjforo  they  entered  Standard  II.  The  sudden  rise  in  all  the  curves  in  1898  is  due  to  the 
introduction  of  the  uniform  educational  year,  and  should  not  be  taken  into  account. 

The  whole  problem  suggested  by  these  figures  is  an  extremely  difficult  one,  and  has 
engaged  much  of  the  attention  of  the  School  Management  Conmiittce  since  1901.' 
The  question  of"  freedom  of  classification,"  the  relation  between  the  Senior  and  Infants 
departments,  and  that  between  the  "  standard "  subjects  and  other  subjects  on  the 
curriculum,  as  well  as  the  question  whether  the  ideal  aimed  at  by  the  Board's  regulations 
is  too  high,  are  all  involved. 


1  From  1886  to  1897  the  school  year  ended  at 
different  times  of  the  year.  In  1898  a  uniform 
edooational  year  was  fixed,  which  ended  on  June  dOth 
until  1901,  and  on  Joly  31st  since  1901.  It  has 
bf  en  assumed  that  from  1886  to  1897  one-half  of 
the  children  between  six  and  seven  years  of  age, 
at  Lady-dsy,  would  be  under  six  at  the  beginning; 
of  the  school  }ear,  and  that  from  1898  to  1900, 
three-quarters,  or,  since  1901,  two-thirds,  of  such 
children  would  be  below  six  at  the  beginning  of 
the  educational  year.  A  similar  assumption  has 
been  made  in  the  esse  of  the  older  children. 

'See  o.g.,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 


Inspectors  for  1901  ;  Lord  Stanley *s  Memorandum 
on  **  Backward  Children  in  Infant  Schools," 
June  2l8t,  1901,  with  the  Board  Inspector's  report 
on  it ;  the  B<Meu*d  Inspectors'  General  Beport  for 
1901  ;  the  Beport  of  the  Special  Committee  of 
Enquiry  on  that  Beport,  submitted  to  the  Board 
on  23rd  October,  1902  ;  the  revised  Memorandum 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Management 
Committee  on  the  *'  Standard  and  Ages  *'  Betuma 
for  1901,  1902,  and  1903 ;  and  other  memoranda 
submitted  to  a  conference  of  Members,  Board 
Inspectors,  and  Teachers,  held  on  January  14th, 
1904. 
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Aqes  and  Standards  of  Children. 

A. — AuEa  Table, 

Number  and  peroeatag«  of  children  of  the  Tarions  mgM  oo  Ibe  Roll  for  18  jt*n. 
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B. — STAMDABD8  TaBLE. 

Nomber  and  percentage  of  children  below  Standard  L  and  in  eich  Standard  on  the  Roll  for  18  years. 
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•  Number  of  children  hi  Standaids  VII.  and  Ex-Vll. 

Average  Number  of  Children  in  Attendance  per  Teacher. 

The  average  number  of  children  per  adult  teacher — illustrated  by  the  Diagram  on 
the  opposite  page — has  been  calculated  by  dividing  the  number  of  children  in  average 
attendance  by  the  number  of  adult  teachers,  including  Head  teachers,  and  excluding 
Pupil  Teachers  and  Instructors  in  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Subjects,  &c.* 


See  Table  on  page  160. 
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-accordin;/  to  the  discretion  of  the  Mauacrers,  after  cousulution  with  the  head  teacher ; 
trut  only  one-fourth  was  to  be  f^ven  in  schools  where  only  one  assistant  teacher  wai 
employe^l.  In  addition  a  teacher  might  receive  £5  a  year  for  the  instruction  of  each 
male  pupil  teacher,  and  £4  for  the  instruction  of  each  female  pupil  teacher ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  no  teacher  was  to  instruct  more  than  six  pupil  t-eachers.  A  further  sum  of  £20, 
together  with  half  the  Govenjment  grant,  was  to  be  allowed  for  holrling  an  Evening 
school.  I'iUt  as  the  first  attempt  of  the  Board  to  establish  Evening  schools  was  a  failure, 
and  was  abandoned  in  lS7o,  this  last  allowance  did  not  prove  a  very  fruitful  source 
of  income. 

The  scale  of  salaries  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Board  would  not 
provide  residences  for  the  teachers,  and  this  has  never  been  done  in  the  schools  built  by 
the  tioarA.    The  scale  was  as  follows : — 


Fixed  Aniiiwl  Saluy. 


nsAH  Teachebs  :~ 

BeiDK  Certificated  (Art.  53)  :— 

Fint  Claw  (Art.  54  Sl  63)  

Second  ClaM : — 

(a)  Stamped  Certificate  (Art.  104) 
{b)  (Jnstamped  Certificate  (Art.  46) 
Third  Clan  (Art.  67)      

ASHIHTANT    TeACIIBKS  : — 

Ikiiug  Certificated  Teacherii 

Being  Probationers  (Art.  51)  : — 

First  Division       

Second  Division 

Third  Division     

Fourth  Division  (Art  49)  

Being  Ez-Pupil  Teachers  (Art.  70  and  80) 

Second  and  sabseqnent  years 

first  year  •••        ••.        ...        ...        ... 

Pupil  Tbaobibs  :— 

First  Tear  of  Apprentioeahip  

Beoona 
Third 
Foarth 
Fifth 
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Weekly 

SiUsry. 

lUlflS. 

Pemalae. 

6b. 

4s. 

78. 

5b. 

8s. 

68. 

10s. 

8a. 

128. 

lOs. 

The  scale  did  not  provide  either  a  graduation  of  salary  for  head  teachers  according 
to  the  amount  of  accommodation,  or  for  fixed  increaijes  of  salary  from  a  minimum  to  a 
maximum.  But  some  informal  graduation  according  to  the  (lualiiicitions  of  teachers 
was  ovidently  intended  beyond  that  indicated  in  the  scide.  The  School  Management 
Committee,  in  their  covering  report,  stated :'— 

Thiit  it  iH  not  inteiided  that  the  maximum  of  the  fixed  annoal  stipend  shonld  be  given  to  any 
except  teachers  of  experience  and  tried  ability.     Beyond  the  distinctions  pointed  oat  by  the  pocBession 
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of  certidcatps  of  different  olasses.  there  will  be  foand  amongst  teachers  a  very  wide  diversity  of 
qualifiottions.  Some  cao  leach  Music,  Drawing  and  Drill ;  some  can  teach  one,  or  the  other,  or  none 
of  these  subjects.  The  Board  most  evidently  reserve  a  margin  for  the  use  of  discretionary  power 
to  meet  such  a  variety  of  cases,  which  really  can  be  met  only  as  they  arise. 

This,  however,  formed  no  part  of  the  scheme  as  adopted  by  the  Board.  It  appears 
that  the  fixed  scale  was  treated  practically  as  a  maximum  scale,  and  that  salaries  were 
awarded  within  the  maxima,  after  consideration  of  the  individual  qualifications  of  the 
candidate  for  appointment. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  scale  is  the  disparity  between  the  salaries  of  male 
and  female  teachers.  Before  the  year  was  out  this  disparity  was  remedied  by  a 
revision  of  the  scale,  which  considerably  raised  the  salaries  of  all  female  teachers 
except  head  teachers  of  the  first  class.  The  salaries  of  male  ex-pupil  teachers  were  also 
raised  and  a  more  elaborate  classification  of  head  teachers  was  adopted. 

The  allowance  in  lieu  of  grant  to  the  head  teacher  of  the  Infant  school  was  changed, 
payment  being  made  imder  the  following  resolution : — "  Five  shillings  for  each  child 
who  has  attended  school  not  less  than  80  times  and  who  is  reported  by  the  School 
Board  Inspector  to  be  fit  to  pass  into  a  Junior  school  in  respect  of  the  three  subjects  of 
Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic.  If,  however,  a  child  fails  to  pass  in  more  than  two 
subjects,  the  head  teacher  is  to  receive  a  fee  of  only  3s.  in  respect  of  such  child,  and  if 
the  child  fails  to  pass  in  more  than  one  subject,  a  fee  of  only  Is." 

On  July  29th,  1874,  owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  assistant 
mistresses,  the  fixed  salary  of  female  assistant  teachers  with  certificates  of  the  1st  or 
2nd  class,  and  of  those  on  probation  for  a  2nd  class  certificate  was  further  increased* 
and  in  the  following  November  an  addition  was  made  to  the  salaries  of  certain  female 
assistants,  and  to  the  salaries  of  male  assistant  teachers  who  held  additional  Drawing  and 
Science  qualifications ;  distinction  was  also  made,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  amount  of 
salary  paid  to  trained  and  untrained  teachers.  The  report  of  the  School  Management 
Committee  of  this  date  recommending  the  appointment  of  teachers,  contained  a 
provision  that  in  the  case  of  students  at  college  the  salary  imder  the  scale  should  be 
diminished  by  £5  in  cases  of  students  who  failed  to  obtain  the  full  Drawing  certificate, 
and  by  £5  or  £2  10s.  in  the  case  of  male  and  female  .assistants  respectively  who 
failed  to  pass  in  the  first  division  of  the  Certificate  Examination.^ 

This  policy  of  allowing  increased  salary  to  teachers  who  possessed  additional 
qualifications  was  further  developed  on  the  9th  December,  1874.  Male  teachers  received 
an  increase  of  £10  per  annum,  and  female  teachers  an  increase  of  £5  per  annum,  who 
held  the  following  addditional  qualifications : — 

(i.)  The  full  Drawing  certificate. 

(ii.)  (In  the  case  of  males)  three  Advanced  Science  certificates. 
(In  the  case  of  females)  one  Advanced  Science  certificate. 

»  Board  Minutes,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  1241. 
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When  only  one  additional  qualification  was  hold,  male  teachers  were  granted  an 
increase  of  £5,  and  female  teachers  an  increase  of  £2  10s.  The  scale  was  also  amplified 
by  further  distinction  being  made  in  point  of  fixed  salary  between  teachers  trained  for 
two  years,  trained  for  one  year,  or  untrained. 

Another  important  change  was  effected  in  July,  1875.  For  the  fixed  annual  salary 
paid  to  assistant  teachers  a  slightly  rising  scale  was  substituted,  increases  of 
£5  men  and  £3  women  being  allowed  on  the  receipt  of  parchment  certificate,  and  for 
each  subsequent  good  report,  to  the  maximum  of  £110  men  and  £90  women.  In 
the  case  of  head  teachers  the  minimum  commencing  salaries  were  fixed  at  £110  for  men 
and  £90  for  women,  together  with  an  allowance  for  parchment  certificate  anH  for  each 
good  report  of  £10  for  men  and  £6  for  women,  and  increases  were  granted  of  £10  and 
£6  respectively,  to  the  maximum  of  £210  for  men  and  £150  for  women. 

The  annual  salary  in  the  case  of  both  head  and  assistant  teachers  was  also  increased 
for  the  possession  of  Drawing  and  Science  certificates,  and  an  additional  amount  of  £10 
was  allowed  for  the  possession  of  the  B.A.  degree  in  the  case  of  men,  or  in  the  case  of 
women  of  five  special  certificates  of  Higher  Proficiency  granted  by  the  London  University. 

These  changes  represent  the  final  development  of  the  first  scale  of  the  Board,  which 
was  based  upon  a  fixed  pa}n3ient,  augmented  by  a  share  of  the  Government  grant.  The 
following  table  shows  the  result  of  them : — 

Salaries  for  Head  Teachers. 


Subject  to  the  rule  that  the  commencing  salary  of  a  head  teacher  shall  in  no  ; 
case  be  less  than  ...        ...        •••        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  , 

The  amount  of  salary  on  appointment  will  be  based  upon  the  result  of  the 
Certificate  Examination  as  set  out  in  Table  I.,  together  with  an  increase 
for  receipt  of  parchment  of       

And  such  further  increase,  in  conaideration  of  valuable  experience  and 
proved  superior  ability,  as  may  seem  proper  to  the  School  Management 
Committee,  In  each  case,  considered  on  its  merits ;  such  addition,  however, 
not  to  exceed  in  any  case  

After  appointment  the  increase  will  be  for  each  "  Good  Beport  ** 

So  as  to  rise  to  a  maximum  of  •••        •••        •••        •..        ...        ...        ...        ••• 


Male. 


£ 

110 


10 


60 

10 

210 


Female. 


£ 

90 


40 

6 

150 


SajLarils  for  Ajebistant  Teachers. 


*•• 


••• 


••• 


A »— Ex-Pupil  Teachers  t— 
In  1st  year        ••• 

In  2nd,  or  hiffher  >ear 

(Subject  to  same  Rules  as  at  present) 


Fixed  Annual  Salary. 

ICale. 

Female. 

£ 

£ 

•  •* 

•  •• 

••• 

55 

50 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

60 

55 
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1) 


B.—  Teachers  under  Probation  ; — 

(a)  Teachera  who  have  pansed  the  Certificate  Examination,  but  who  liave 
not  been  Papil  Teachers  nor  trained  : — 

OrCl     J^l  VIdXOU      •!■  •!•  l»»  !■•  ••■  •!•  «aa  (aa 

2nd 
Ist 
^(b)  Teachers  who  have  been  Papil  Teachers,  and  who  have  passed  the 

Certificate  Examination,  but  who  have  not  been  trained,  ar — 
■I  (c)  Teachers  who  have  been  trained  for  one  year,  or — 
(d)  Teachers  who  have  been  trained  for  two  years,  but  have  taken  the  first 
year's  papers  :— 

OrU    J^lVlBlOD       a»a  l»a  a»«  •••  •■•  ttm  !••  »•• 

mUU  ••  •••  »»  m  aaa  *t*  •••  ■!•  t«»  »»» 

XaV  ,,  (I*  •••  aaa  lia  ■••  •!•  aaa  aaa 

(«)  Teachers  who  have  been  trained  for  two  years,  and  have  taken  the 
second  year's  papers  : — 
3ra  Division 

«UU        ,,        aaa         •••         •»»  »»»  •••       '  !••         •••         (a* 

Aow         ,,        m»»  a»*         (la         ••■         !••         •••         •!•         aaa 

C— Teachers  with  Parchments  : — 

The  nbove  S  ilaries  will  be  increased  on  the  receipt  of  parchment,  and 

on  every  subsequent '^  Good  Report,"  by        

So  as  to  rise  to  a  maximum  of 


Fixed  Annual  Salarya 


60 
G5 
70 


66 
60 
65 


•••  I 


65 

60 

70 

65 

75 

70 

70 

65 

75 

70 

80 

75 

5 

110 


3 
90 


The   annual  salary  in  the  caee  of  both  assistant  and  head  teachers,  as  determined  above,  will  be 
further  increased  for  the  following  qualifications  : — 


f  Ull  U  .aa  •»»  »••  •••  •••  »••  •••  •»•  •••  •••  aaa 

Three  or  more  advanced  Science  Certificates 

One  advanced  Science  Certificate         

A  Bacht'lor  s  Degree  in  Arts  in  any  University  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or, 
in  the  case  of  women,  five  Special  Certificates  of  higher  proficiency  (of 
which  not  more  than  two  shall  be  for  languages)  granted  by  the 
London  Univerbity  ...         ...         •••         ...         ...         ...         ...         ,,, 


Fatmkmt  fob  Inbtbugtion  IK  Drawing. 

The  whole  of  the  Drawing  grant,  with  the  exception  of  £1  granted  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  for  expeuses  incurred  in  conducting  the  examination,  will  Le  divided  amongst  the  actual 
teachers  of  Drawing,  other  than  pupil  teachers,  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  earned  by  their  pupils 
rt8{>ectively,  provided  always  that  the  teachers  are  qualified  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  teach 
in  respect  of  the  branch  or  branches  of  Drawing  which  they  have  actually  taught. 

Under  this  scale  the  qualifications  for  Headships  were  further  defined.  As  a  rule 
only  candidates  who  had  been  trained  for  two  years,  and  had  passed  in  the  first  or  second 
division  on  second  year's  paj;ers,  and  had  received  the  parchment  certificate,  were 
eligible. 
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This  somewhat  complex  scheme  was  evolved  out  of  the  simple  scale  of  1872  in 
less  than  four  years,  but  the  only  salient  changes  were  the  approximation  of  the 
salaries  of  women  towards  those  of  men,  and  the  introduction  of  a  scale  of  increases 
of  salary. 

III. — The  Second  Scale  of  the  Board,  1883-1899. 

The  scale  of  salaries  thus  laboriously  evolved  remained  unaltered,  in  any  material 
respect,  for  eight  years.  During  that  period  changes  took  place  which  tended  to  make  the 
scheme  unsatisfactory.  In  1875  the  Board  had  erected  93  schools.  In  1883  the  number 
had  increased  to  260.  These  schools  varied  greatly  in  accommodation ;  most  of  them 
were  much  larger  than  the  transferred  schools  controlled  by  the  Board  when  the 
first  scheme  of  salaries  was  formulated.  A  scale  for  head  teachers,  therefore,  which 
paid  no  regard  to  the  size  of  the  school  had  become  an  anomaly.  In  1872,  when  it  was 
decided  to  base  the  scheme  of  salaries  upon  a  fixed  salary,  augmented  by  a  share  of  the 
Government  grant,  the  Board  calculated  that  the  grant  would  average  between  six  and 
nine  shillings  per  child.  In  1874  the  actual  average  grant  per  scholar  was  5s.  4d.  In  1883 
it  had  risen  to  15s.  8d.  The  teachers'  shares,  and  more  especially  the  head  teachers' 
shares  of  this  grant  had  increased  very  rapidly ;  and  in  some  of  the  larger  schools 
the  head  teachers  were  receiving  incomes  far  larger  than  had  been  contemplated 
when  the  scheme  was  adopted.  A  further  defect  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
better  class  of  school,  which  was  easier  and  more  attractive  to  work  in,  earned  a  higher 
grant  than  the  poorer  school,  situated  in  a  dismal  locality,  and  attended  by  waifs  and 
strays. 

Some  of  these  considerations  had  evidently  pressed  themselves  upon  the  Board  so 
early  as  1878,  for  in  February  of  that  year  the  Board  passed  the  following  resolution : — 
"  That  the  School  Management  Committee  bo  requested  to  consider  and  lay  before  the 
Board  some  plan  by  which  its  teachers  may  be  paid  more  generally  and  to  a  larger 
degree  by  fixed  salaries,  and  also  to  suggest  some  moans  by  which  those  teachers  who 
distinguish  themselves  in  small  schools,  or  schools  of  peculiar  difficulty,  may,  in  time, 
be  promoted  to  more  desirable  positions.^ 

One  of  the  main  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  any  such  revision  of  the  scale  was  the 
fact  that  the  teacher,  on  appointment,  acquired  a  vested  interest  in  a  share  of  the 
Government  grant  In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty  the  Board,  in  the  following 
November,  resolved:- "That  the  School  Management  Committee  do  notify  to  the 
teachers  to  be  now  or  hereafter  appointed  that  the  Board,  having  under  consideration 
the  present  scale  of  salaries  of  teachers,  their  appointments  will  be  subject  to  such 
alteration  of  that  scale  as  may  be  hereinafter  determined  upon  by  the  Board."^ 

The  School  Management  Committee  considered  the  subject  for  more  than  five 
years,  and  during  that  period  they  presented  two  schemes  to  the  Board  which  were 
rejected.    The  difficulties  which  the  Committee  had  to  encounter  related  chiefly  to  the 

1  Board  Minutes,  Vol.  VIU.,  p.  317,  «  Board  Minates,  Vol.  IX.,  p,  677. 
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scale  of  siJaries  for  head  teachers ;  and  it  was  upon  the  proposals  for  the  salaries 
of  head  teachers  that  both  schemes  were  eventually  wrecked. 

The  first  scheme  was  brought  forward  in  March,  1879.^  With  infinite  pains  the 
Committee  had  fixed  a  maximum  and  minimum  salary  for  the  head  teacher  of  e^ich 
department  of  every  school  under  the  control  of  the  Board,  based  upon  the  accom- 
modation of  that  department.  Annual  increases  were  to  be  given  at  the  rate  of  £10  for 
men,  and  £6  for  women,  upon  a  "  good  "  report ;  and  of  £5  for  men,  and  £.S  for  women, 
upon  a  "  moderately  good  "  report.  But  if  the  Education  Department  made  deductions 
from  the  grant  on  account  of  faults  of  instruction,  discipline,  or  for  other  specified  reasons, 
the  head  of  the  department  so  fined  was  to  make  good  such  deductions  out  of  salary  to 
the  extent  of  £20.  A  fixed  and  graduated  scale  of  salaries,  with  annual  increases,  was 
proposed  for  assistant  teachers.  After  some  discussion  the  scheme  was  referred  back  to 
the  School  Management  Committee  for  further  consideration,  with  instructions  to  bring 
up  a  "  more  detailed  report  as  to  the  financial  efi'ects  of  the  scale."  * 

The  reference  back  proved  the  death-blow  of  the  proposed  scale.  No  further  sugges- 
tion was  made  by  the  School  Management  Conmiittee  for  more  than  a  year.  In  June, 
1880,  a  new  scheme  was  propounded,  based  upon  somewhat  different  principles.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  fix  a  salarj'  for  each  head  teacher  it  provided  a  graduated  scale  in  the 
following  form : — 

1.  Head  masters  of  departments  with  accommodation  : — 

Under  200,  £1  per  school  place. 

201  to  400,  £200  and  10s.  for  each  school  place  beyond  200. 

401  to  800,  £300  and  5s.  for  each  school  place  beyond  400. 

801  and  over,  £400  and  2s.  6d.  for  each  school  place  beyond  800. 

2.  Head  mistresses  (Girls). — ^Three-fourths  of  the  salary  of  a  head  master  of  a 
department  with  the  same  accommodation. 

3.  Head  mistresses  (Infants). — Three-fourths  of  the  salary  of  a  head  master  of  a 
department  which  provided  three-fourths  the  accommodation  of  the  Infants'  department. 

It  was  further  provided  that  no  head  master  should  receive  a  less  salary  than  £150, 
and  no  head  mistress  a  less  salary  than  three-fourths  of  £150.  The  Board  was  to  be 
empowered  to  give  annual  bonuses,  upon  good  reports,  of  £20  t^  a  head  master  and  £15 
to  a  headmistress. 

For  assistant  teachers  a  graduated  scale  was  provided,  with  power  to  grant  an  annudJ 
bonus,  upon  good  reports,  of  £10  to  a  male  and  £8  to  a  female  teacher.* 

The  scale  was  to  apply  to  all  teachers  appointed  since  November  20th,  1878.* 

A  prolonged  debate  took  place  upon  these  proposals,  which  lasted  until  November 
11th,  when  the  whole  scheme  was  referred  back  to  the  School  Management  Committee 
for  further  consideration. 

This  second  failure  to  produce  an  acceptable  scheme  seems  to  have  caused  a  distaste 

1  Boar.1    MiiiuieB,    Vol.   X.,   p.   052.      For  the        ^  Board  Minutes,  Vol.  XIII.,  pp.  114,  127. 
flohemc,  see  pp.  847  et  seq.  *  See  ante,  p.  166. 

2  May  14th,  1879,  Board  Minutes,  Vol.  X.,  p.  1001. 
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for  the  question.  It  still  remained  under  the  consideration  of  the  School  Management 
Committee,  but  the  Board  left  it  severely  alone  for  two  years.  Then,  in  May,  1 882, 
the  Committee,  mindful  of  past  difficulties,  invited  the  Board  to  lay  down  certain 
definite  principles  upon  which  a  scheme  might  be  based,  and  they  recommended : — 

1.  That,  as  a  rule,  the  salaries  of  the  head  teachers  shall  vary  with  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  school. 

2.  That  a  special  addition  be  made  to  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  schools  of  special 
difficulty/'^ 

To  the  first  of  these  proposals  an  amendment  was  carried  substituting  the  words 
"  average  attendance  '*  for  "  accommodation,"  and  in  this  altered  form  the  recommenda- 
tions were  approved.* 

This  resolution  did  not  stand  long  unaltered.  In  the  following  July  a  proposal  was 
made  to  rescind  it,  and  eventually  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : — 

"  That  the  School  Management  Committee  be  instructed,  in  the  proposed  new  scheme 
of  teachers'  salaries,  to  propose,  for  each  department,  a  commencing  salary  for  the  head 
teacher,  regard  being  had,  in  fixing  such  salary,  to  accommodation,  to  average  attendance 
as  compared  with  accommodation,  to  locaUty,  and  to  surrounding  circumstances.^ 

Shortly  before  this  resolution  was  adopted  the  School  Management  Committee  had 
brought  up  a  report  dealing  solely  with  the  question  of  the  commutation  of  the  salaries 
of  teachers  who  had  received  a  share  of  the  Government  grant  under  the  scheme  which 
it  was  proposed  to  repeal.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  teachers  fell  into  two  classes : 
first,  those  who  were  appointed  prior  to  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  November,  1 879 ; 
and,  second,  those  who  were  appointed  after  that  date,  with  notice  that  their  salaries 
were  subject  to  any  alteration  that  the  Board  might  make  in  the  scale.*  When  that 
resolution  was  passed  it  was  assumed  that  a  new  scale  would  bo  adopted  in  a  very  short 
time ;  but  five  years  had  elapsed  and  no  change  had  been  eflected.  It  seemed  therefore 
unreasonable  that  these  teachers  should  suffer  any  diminution  of  a  stipend  so  long 
enjoyed,  and  the  Committee  therefore  proposed  that  all  teachers  permanently  engaged 
at  the  time  when  the  new  scale  should  be  adopted  should  receive  their  old  fixed  salaries 
and  in  addition  a  commuted  payment  in  lieu  of  Government  grant.  The  commutation 
was  to  be  based  upon  the  average  of  the  Government  grant  for  the  previous  three  years.* 

The  Board  discussed  this  proposal  until  October,  1882,  when  the  inevitable  amend- 
ment to  refer  the  question  back  to  the  Committee  was  moved :  "  with  instructions  to 
bring  up  a  complete  and  amended  scale  of  salaries."*  Before  the  Board  could  adequately 
discuss  this  proposal,  the  Committee  produced  their  completed  scheme.'^ 

The  new  scale  was  adopted  on  December  20th,  1883,  and  was  made  to  apply  to  all 
teachers  who  were  appointed  to  commence  work  on  or  after  the  preceding  October  1st. 

It  provided  that  certificated  assistant  teachers  should  receive  commencing  salaries 


» Board  Minutes,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  845. 

2/6.,  p.  918. 

3  76.,  Vol.,  XIX.,  p.  422. 

^  See  ante^  p.  166. 

6  Board  Minutea,  Vol.  XIX ,  p.  245. 


^  Board  Minutes,  p.  655. 

7  Dec  6tb,  1883.  The  amendment  to  refer 
back  was  thereupon  withdra'vrn.  Board  Minutes, 
Vol.  XX.,  pp.  30,  44. 


TanriDg  from  amounts  of  £60  :o  £11 :  for  mea  and  £oO  to  £UH^  for  women,  aivonling  to 
tnuning  and  ceninciiie  quaiintaiions  and  reacLin^  experioncw  Hud  thai  iheso  :!;alario6 
shoold  rise  by  increase  of  £o  for  mai  and  £o  for  women,  for  each  report  afror  the  rweipt 
of  the  parchment  cenincate  which,  in  die  opinion  of  the  School  Mauagt^meiu  Commiiiot\ 
was  a  good  report,  to  the  maximum  of  £155  and  £125  respectively. 

Head  Teachers  leeeiTed  salariea  on  the  lasis  of  the  accommodation  of  the  de}>anmont, 
the  giades  being : — 

L  Aooommodation  180  or  under. 

IL  „               181  to  280  indusire^ 

nL  „               281  to  380  inclusive. 

IV.  „               381  to  500  inclusive. 

V.  „               over  500 

The  commencing  salaries  of  head  teachers  of  Grade  I.  schools  were:  masters  £lo0. 
mistresses  (^Girls',  Mixed,  or  Infants')  £120,  and  the  maxima  of  the  various  grades  were 
reached  by  increases  of  £5  for  men  and  £4  for  women. 

The  maxima  of  Grade  V.  head  teachers  were,  for  masters  of  lk>ys*  or  Mixoil  depart- 
ments £400,  mistresses  of  Girls  departments  or  Mixed  £oOO.  mistresses  of  Infants' 
departments  £240. 

With  r^;ard  to  the  teachers  in  the  BoanVs  service  prior  to  October  1st.  lvSxS:i.  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted : — 

"  That,  in  the  case  of  all  certificated  assistant  teachers  and  head  teachers  {K^rinanontlv 
appointed  to  commence  work  before  October  1st,  1883,  if  the  average  salary  roooivoil  by 
them  is  more  than  the  amount  due  under  the  new  scheme,  they  bo  paid  that  average 
salary  until  the  salary  under  the  new  scheme  amounts  to  that  sum  ;  but  that  any 
teacher  now  in  the  service  of  the  Board  may  elect  to  come  under  the  new  schomo  if  ho 
wishes.  A  head  teacher  in  the  service  of  the  Board  previous  to  Ootol>or,  ISS;>.  wluwo 
average  salary  SeJIs  between  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  the  scale  of  his  school  under 
the  new  scheme,  shall  come  immediately  under  the  new  scheme,  and  shall  proiH)od  by 
the  usual  annual  rises  to  the  maximum  salarv  of  his  class." 

The  scale  provided  for  the  recognition  of  certain  schools  as  of  special  ditHoulty,  the 
head  teachers  of  which  were  to  receive  £20  and  assistant  teachers  £10  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  scale  salary. 

From  this  date  the  standard  of  certificate  and  other  qualifications  was  gradually 
raised.  On  November  14th,  1889,  the  Board  decided  "  that  untrainoil  teachers  who 
have  been  placed  in  the  third  division  on  the  first  year's  papers  will  not  bo  appointed  by 
the  Board  in  future.  The  provisions  of  this  rule  do  not  apply  to  ox-pupil  teachers  now 
in  the  service  of  the  Board  under  conditions  to  the  Board  rules." 

Following  on  the  regulation  in  the  Education  Department's  Code  of  1890  that  after 
Januaiy  1st,  1891,  only  those  teachers  who  had  passed  the  Certificate  Examination  in 
the  second  year's  papers  would  be  recognised  as  certificated,  and  only  those  teachers  who 
had  passed  m  the  first  or  second  division  on  the  second  year's  papers  would  be  entitled 
to  superintend  pupil   teachers,  the  Board  agreed  that  teachers  who  at  the  1891  or 
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any  subsequent  Certificate  Examination  should  be  placed  in  the  third  division 
on  the  second  year's  papers  should  be  appointed  only  under  the  condition  of  sitting 
again  at  the  Certificate  Examination  to  raise  their  status  and  be  paid  the  salary  of 
"  Supply  "  teachers  until  they  had  raised  their  status  and  were  qualified  by  examination 
to  superintend  pupil  teachers.  This  later  regulation  was  on  the  division  of  the  (Certificate 
Examination  into  parts  in  1897  amended  by  requiring  that  for  permanent  appointment 
a  teacher  must  have  passed  in  the  two  parts  not  lower  than  equal  to  the  second  division 
— i.e.  must  be  qualified  to  superintend  pupil  teachers. 

Until  1 897  increases  of  salary  were  not  dependent  upon  the  acquisition  of  additional 
qualifications.  On  March  4th  in  that  year  the  School  Management  Committee  reported 
to  the  Board  that  they  had  been  considering  "  the  question  of  requiring  teachers 
entering  the  service  of  the  Board  with  low  qualifications  to  take  steps  to  improve  their 
status.  They  consider  it  important  that,  in  certain  cases  of  future  appointments, 
teachers  should  be  under  the  obligation  to  add  to  their  qualifications,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  this  end  would  be  obtained  by  making  increases  of  salary  depend  upon  the 
teachers  increasing  their  educational  attainments  up  to  a  certain  level."  ^  They  there- 
fore proposed,  and  the  Board  adopted,  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  Assistant  teachers  appointed  to  the  permanent  service  of  the  Board  after  March 
4th,  1897,  will  not  be  entitled  to  any  increase  of  salary  prescribed  by  the  scale  of  the 
Board  (except  that  for  receipt  of  parchment  certificate)  unless  or  until  they  shall  have 
obtained  five  points  of  additional  qualifications,  as  follows  * : — 

Three  of  these  five  points  were  obligatory.  All  were  required  to  possess  or  obtain  a 
Drawing  subject  and  the  Board's  Physical  Education  certificate.  The  third  obligatory 
point  in  the  case  of  teachers  in  the  Senior  departments  was  an  Advanced  Science 
certificate,  and  in  the  case  of  teachers  in  the  Infants'  departments  a  recognised  Kinder- 
garten certificate.  The  remaining  two  points  were  left  to  the  option  of  the  teacher  out 
of  a  long  list  of  possible  qualifications. 

On  Lady  Day,  1903,  there  were  still  74  head  and  5  assistant  teachers  under  the  old 
commuted  scale  of  1883.     The  highest  salary  ever  paid  under  this  scale  was  £460. 

IV.— The  Third  Scale  of  the  Board,  1899. 

Except  for  the  small  changes  which  have  been  enumerated,  no  attempt  was  made  for 
nine  years  to  alter  fundamentally  the  scale  adopted  in  1883.  In  1892  the  question 
was  resuscitated.  On  October  6th  a  motion  was  made  to  increase  the  maximum 
salary  of  all  male  assistants  from  £155  to  £175  by  annual  increments  of  £5 
for  each  year  of  satisfactory  service.®  The  "  Previous  Question  "  was  moved  and  lost  * ; 
and  then  a  second  amendment,  to  refer  the  question  to  a  Special  Committee  for  considera- 
tion and  report,  was  carried.  Immediately  afterwards  another  motion  was  moved  and 
carried,  *'  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Special  Committee,  agreed  to  be  appointed, 

I  Board  Minutes,  VoJ.  XLVI.,  p.  892.  ^  Board  Minutes,  Vol.  XXXVIL,  p.  709. 
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to  further  consider  and  report  whether  any,  and  if  so,  what,  alterations  should  be  made 
in  the  existing  scale  of  salaries  for  teachers." 

This  Special  Committee  reported  to  the  Board  on  June  loth,  1893  They  dealt  with 
the  question  of  head  teachers'  salaries.  They  tested  the  opinion  of  the  Board  on  two 
main  propositions.  First,  that  average  attendance  be  the  basis  of  calculation  of  the 
salaries  to  be  paid  to  head  teachers.  Second,  that  the  maximum  salary  of  a  head 
master  shall  in  no  case  exceed  £:i50.^ 

The  first  resolution  was  defeated  by  an  amendment  to  refer  it  back  to  the  Special 
Committee  for  consideration  and  report,  "with  instructions  that  the  Board  are  not 
prepared  to  deal  with  a  partial  scheme  for  varying  the  scale  of  salaries."^  This 
amendment,  on  becoming  the  main  question,  was  negatived,  and  thus  the  proposal  to 
base  the  salaries  of  head  teachers  upon  average  attendance  disappeared.  The  second 
proposal  of  the  Special  Committee  was  adopted  by  the  Board,  with  an  addition  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  only  to  apply  to  future  appointments.^ 

On  November  8th,  1894,  the  Special  Committee  complied  with  the  request  af  the 
Board  for  a  complete  scheme  of  salaries  for  men  teachers.  The  scale  for  head  masters 
was  based  upon  school  accommodation.^ 

Head  assistant  masters  were  to  receive  a  special  salary  of  £10,  in  addition  to  the  scale 
amount,  and  the  maximum  of  the  higher  qualified  assistant  was  to  be  raised  to  £175. 
After  a  considerable  amount  of  debate  the  whole  of  the  motions  arising  out  of  the  report, 
together  with  all  the  proposed  amendments,  were  referred  to  the  School  Management 
Committee  as  an  open  question,  for  consideration  &nd  report.  ^ 

The  School  Management  Committee  then  took  up  the  task,  and  on  October  3Lst,  1895, 
they  presented  a  report  which  dealt  only  with  the  salaiies  of  assistant  masters.  The  policy 
of  the  proposed  scheme  was  to  reduce  the  minimum  salary  by  £6  and  to  increase  the 
maximum  to  £175.  Accompanying  the  report  was  a  detailed  statement  ot  the  financial 
eftect  of  the  scale.^  This  statement  showed  that  although  a  slight  economy  would  be 
effected  at  first,  the  scale  would  eventually  prove  more  costly  than  that  which  was  then 
in  force.  To  the  first  of  the  twenty  motions  in  which  the  scheme  was  propounded  an 
amendment  was  moved  to  refer  the  whole  proposal  back  to  the  Commit?tee,  with  an 
instruction  "  to  refrain  from  bringing  before  the  Board  any  proposals  for  altering  the 
scale  of  salaries,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  increase  the  aggregate  cost  payable  by  the  rate- 
payers." ^  This  amendment  was  lost ;  but  an  amendment  quite  as  fatal  to  immediate 
progress  was  carried,  referring  the  whole  of  the  resolutions  back  to  the  Committee,  "  in 
order  that  they  may  reconsider  the  financial  effect  of  the  proposals  and  report  again  to 
the  Board." « 

A  year  afterwards  the  School  Management  Committee  came  back  to  the  Board  with 

1  Board  Minates,  Vol.  XXXIX..  p.  36.  salary  of  male  assistant*^  to  £175  was  also  referred 
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a  proposal  that  this  reference  back  should  be  discharged,  but  even  this  motion  was 
referred  back  to  them  for  reconsideration.^  It  was  evidently  impossible  for  the  members 
of  the  Committee  to  come  to  any  agreement  upon  the  subject.  In  Feoruary,  1897,  the 
Committee  once  more  asked  the  Board  to  discharge  the  reference.*  But  the  Board  was 
inexorable.  An  amendment  was  carried  referring  the  proposed  resolution  to  a  special 
committee  of  five.^ 

In  January,  1898,  the  question  of  a  scale  for  male  assistants  was  again  referred  to 
the  School  Management  Committee  for  consideration  and  report.*  It  was  in  reply  to 
this  reference  that  a  report  was  brought  up,  on  May  19th,  1898,  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  scale  adopted  in  the  following  year. 

Under  this  scale,  which  was  passed  by  the  Board  on  March  9th,  1899,  the  maximum 
of  trained  and  certificated  assistant  teachers  was  raised  from  £155  to  £175  in  the  case 
of  men,  and  in  that  of  assistant  mistresses  from  £125  to  £140,  the  commencing  salaries, 
however,  in  each  case,  being  £5  per  annum  lower  than  those  under  the  previous  scale. 

A  distinction  was  made  between  the  ultimate  salaries  of  teachers  trained,  and  those 
untrained  or  trained  for  one  year  only ;  male  assistants  not  fully  trained  rising  to  a 
maximum  of  £160  and  female  assistants  to  a  maximum  of  £130. 

The  standard  of  qualification  was  raised,  no  certificated  teacher  who  had  passed  on  the 
second  year's  papers  lower  than  the  equivalent  of  the  second  division  being  eligible  for 
permanent  appointment.  Ou  the  other  hand,  graduates  of  a  university  who  had  qualified 
for  recognition  as  certificated  teachers  were  given  a  place  in  the  scale,  and  a  special 
salary  was  provided  for  graduates  who  might  enter  the  Board's  service  with  the  intention 
of  qualifying  for  recognition  as  certificated  teachers.  An  additional  commencing  salaiy 
of  £5  was  given  to  teachers  who  had  undergone  three  years'  training  or  who  held  a  B.A. 
degree. 

The  system  of  grades  for  assistant  teachers  was  discontinued,  and  increase  of  salary 
was  to  be  granted  on  the  completion  of  school  years  of  satis&ctory  service  only.  The 
raising  of  the  maximum  for  assistant  teachers  necessitated  an  alteration  in  the  minima 
and  maxima  in  some  of  the  lower  grades  of  head  teacherships.  The  minima  of  Grade  I. 
head  masters  and  mistresses  were  accordingly  raised  to  £175  and  £140  respectively, 
and  the  restriction  to  £350  maximum  of  head  masters  in  the  highest  grade  was  removed. 

The  basis  of  grading  founded  on  accommodation  was  varied,  and  the  new  grading  was 
fixed  as  follows : — 

Accommodation  200  or  ander  (former  limit  180) 

201  to  300      (      „  „     181  to  280) 

301  to  400      (      „  „      281  to  380) 

401  to  600      (      „  „     381  to  500) 

over  600       (      „  „        over  500) 

A  scale  was  also  fixed  for  teachers  in  the  Higher  Grade  schools.  Teachers  appointed 
under  the  Higher  Grade  scale  from  the  ordinary  schools  were  allowed— men  £20,  and 


Grade  I. 

n. 
in. 

IV. 
V. 


»» 


» 


M 


» 


»» 


»> 


V 
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women  £1 5,  in  addition  to  the  salaries  they  were  then  receiving.  The  commencing 
salaries  of  teachers  appointed  from  outside  the  Board's  service  under  the  Higher  Grade 
scale  were  fixed  at  £Uo  men,  and  £100  women,  and  the  maximum  of  all  assistants  under 
the  Higher  Grade  scale  at  £10  higher  than  that  of  an  assistant  teacher  in  an  ordinary 
school  of  the  Board.  The  salaries  of  head  teachers  of  Higher  Grade  schools  were  also 
increased  on  the  same  scale,  with  the  proviso  that  the  maxima  of  Grade  V.  should  not 
exceed  £400  head  masters,  and  £300  head  mistresses. 

All  certificated  assistant  teachers  were  allowed  to  apply  to  be  placed  on  the  new 
scale,  and  such  of  them  as  were  favourably  reported  on  by  the  Board  Inspector  were 
transferred  thereto,  an  arrest  of  increase  amounting  to  £5  being  made  so  as  to  bring 
oheir  salaries  into  line  with  the  scale,  starting  from  a  lower  minimum. 

The  procedure  was  varied,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  in  the  Board's  service 
who  had  become  certificated  after  passing  the  Certificate  Examination  only  on  the  first 
year's  papers,  or  in  the  third  division  on  the  second  year's  papers  prior  to  1891,  and 
also  of  those  who  prior  to  1891  had  passed  the  Certificate  Examination  satisfactorily, 
but  had  not  been  trained.  The  teachers  in  this  class,  in  addition  to  the  favourable 
report  on  their  capabilities  from  the  Board  Inspector,  were  also  required  to  have  improved 
their  qualifications  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  School  Management  Committee. 

The  Board,  in  May,  1901,  further  considered  the  case  of  the  teachers  in  this  category 
who,  on  account  of  the  non-possession  of  the  approved  special  qualifications  had  not 
been  transferred  to  the  new  scale,  and  decided  that  those  among  them  who  were  reported 
on  as  exceptionally  good  teachers  should  be  allowed  to  rise  to  the  higher  maximum 
under  the  new  scale.^ 

The  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  in  the  Board's  Pupil  Teachers'  schools  were  also 
increased  in  March,  1899,  the  men  assistants  rising  from  £150  to  £200  in  place  of  from 
£148  to  £175,  and  the  women  assistants  rising  from  £130  to  £165  in  place  of  from  £125 
to  £150.* 

In  March,  1902,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  diflSculty  which  was  experienced  in 
obtaining  assistant  teachers,  the  Board  reconsidered  the  amounts  of  commencing  salaries 
fixed  for  trained  teachers  entering  their  service  after  a  period  of  service  elsewhere,  and 
also  for  untrained  teachers. 

The  commencing  amounts  of  such  teachers  with  varying  lengths  of  experience  were 
raised  in  nearly  every  case,  and  whereas  no  higher  commencing  salary  had  been  allowed 
for  more  than  six  years  of  satisfactory  service,  the  scale  now  allowed  of  a  proportionately 
higher  salary  for  eight  or  ten  such  years  of  service.  Also  the  regulation  under  which  the 
first  increase  of  salary  had  hitherto  been  given  only  on  the  completion  of  a  school  year 
of  service  was  altered  to  allow  of  teachers  receiving  increase  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months'  service.  The  benefit  of  these  adjustments  as  granted  to  those  teachers  who 
had  entered  the  Board's  service  after  the  passing  of  the  scale  of  1899.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  change  in  the  scale  for  teachers  in  the  Board's  ordinary  schools,  the  Higher  Grade 
scale  wafl  varied  in  October,  1902,  the  salary  of  new  entrants  to  the  Board's  service  being 

1  Board  Minuteis  YoJ.  LIY.,  p.  1525.  >  Board  Miduus,  Vol  L.,  pp.  1248,  1252. 
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no  longer  a  fixed  amount  without  regard  to  experience,  but  an  amount  £20  for  men,  and 
£15  for  women  in  excess  of  the  commencing  salary  under  the  ordinaiy  scale  paid  to 
teachers  with  similar  training  and  certificate  qualifications  and  experience.^ 

Two  months  later  *  a  rising  scale  for  "  Unattached  "  teachers  was  agreed  to.  These 
teachers  had  hitherto  been  paid  the  yearly  salaries  of  "Supply"  teachers  under  the 
scale  in  force  prior  to  March  9th,  1899,  and  were  also  allowed  a  sum  for  travelling 
expenses  while  at  work  at  the  rate  of  £2  per  month.  The  fixed  salaries  could  not, 
however,  exceed  the  amounts  of  £95  men,  and  £85  women.  An  amount  of  £5  per 
annum  for  possible  travelling  expenses  is  allowed  under  the  new  "  Unattached  "  scale, 
and  for  each  year  of  satisfactory  service  increase  of  salary  is  granted  and  teachers  rise  to 
the  maximum  of  the  ordinary  scale  if  possessing  full  training  and  certificate  qualifications, 
otherwise — for  teachers  ineligible  for  permanent  appointment  are  accepted  for  the 
'  Unattached  "  list — the  maxima  are  £135  and  £112  respectively. 

The  following  is  the  existing  scale  of  salaries  for  head  and  assistant  teachers  in 

Ordinary  schools. 

A.— HEAD  TEACHERS. 


Aooommodation. 

Head  Hasten 

of  Bora'  or 
Mixed  fichoolf . 

Head  Hiatreeaes  of 

Oirle'  or  Mixed 

Schools . 

Head  Miflfereaeea  of 
iDf  ants'  Schools. 

Grade  1—200  or  under      

„      2    200  to  300         

„      3    301  to  400         

„      4    401  to  600         

„      5    over  600             

£ 

175—200 
200—250 
250—300 
300—350 
350^-400 

£ 

140—150 
150—185 
18^—225 
225—260 
260—300 

£ 
140—150 
160—160 
160—180 
180—210 
210—240 

B.— ASSISTANT    TEACHERS. 
1. — ^Absibtant  Teachers  Appointed  when  on  Probation  for  the  Parchment  Certificate. 


(a)  Probationers  who  have  been  trained  for  two  years,  and' 
have  passed  the  Certificate  Examination  on  the  second  year's 
papers  in  the  Ist  or  2nd  Division. 

(5)  Probationers  (other  than  class  ((2))  being  persons  who  are 
recognised  as  certificated  teachers  nnder  Article  60  (5)  of  the 
Boanl  of  Education's  Day  School  Code. 

(c)  Probationers  Mother  than  class  (<£)  )  being  graduates,  or 
persons  being  qualined  by  examination  to  become  graduates 
m  Arts  or  Science  of  any  university  in  the  British  Empire 
recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  under  Article  60  (6)  of  j 
the  B.E.  Code,  who  have  passed  the  CertiBcate  Examination  | 
on  the  second  year's  papers  in  the  1st  or  2nd  Division.  J 

(d)  Probationers  who  have  been  trained  for  three  years,  or^ 
who  have  taken  a  university  degree  or  who  have  taken  a 
university  degree  or   other   equivalent  Hiffher  Educational  >- 
Certificates,  approved  by  the  Boatd,  requirmg  not  lets  than 
three  years  study.  J 


Annuml  eommtneinff  SSdUry, 
Men.   Worn. 


£90  £80 


95      85 


/ 


\ 


\ 


An  increase  of  £5  (men), 
and  £4  for  the  1st  year, 
2nd  year  and  3rd  jear,  and 
thereafter  £3  (women)  will 
be  allowed  for  each  year  of 
satisfactory  service  under 
the  Board  up  to  a  maximum 
of  £175  (men)  and  £140 
(women),  but  the  increase 
after  the  third  year  of 
service  shall  depend  upon 
the  teacher  gaining  quali- 
fications according  to  the 
regulations  set  out  in 
Section  (12)  of  Article  101 
of  the  Isoard's  Code. 
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2. — Assistant  Teagheks  Appointed  after  Obtaining  the  Parchment  Certificate. 

(a)  If  trained  two  years  and  having  passed  on  the  second  year's  papers 
in  the  1st  or  2nd  Division. 

(b)  Persons  (other  than  class  {d))  who  are  recognised  as  certificated 
teachers  under  Article  60  (6)  of  the  Board  of  Education's  Day  School 
Code. 

(c)  Persons  (other  than  class  (a),  being  graduates,  or  persons  being 
qualified  by  examination  to  become  graduateR,  in  Arts  or  Scic'nce  of  any 
University  in  the  British  Empire  recoffni^ed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
under  Arcicle  60  (6)  of  the  B.E.  Code,  who  have  passed  the  certificate 
examination  on  the  second  year  s  papers  in  the  1st  or  2nd  Division. 


Annual  Commencing  Salary  (a),  (6),  (c)  : — 

Men. 

If  with  parf/  uent  alone £95 

If  with  parctiment  and  two  years  of  sub- 
sequent satisfactorr  service 100 

If  with  parchment  and  four  years  of  sub- 
sequent satisfactory  service 105 

If  with  parchment  and  six  or  more  years 
of  subsequent  satisfactory  service ... 


Women, 
£85 

90 


110 

115  (8  yrs.) 

120  (10  yrs. 


94 

98  (6  yrs.) 
102  (8  yrs.) 
106  (10  yrs. 


or  more)      or  more) 
(i)  Persons  who  have  been  trained  for  three  years,  or  who  have  taken 
a  University  degree  or  other  equivalent  higher  educational  certificates, 
approved  by  the  Board,  requiring  not  less  than  three  years'  study. 

Annual  Commencing  Salary  (d)  : — 

A  commencing  salary  £5  (men  and  women  alike)  higher  than  the 
amounts  set  out  above. 

(e)  If  trained  one  year,  or  untrained  (not  possessing  qualifications  set 
out  in  (b)y  (e)  or  (d)  ),  and  having  passed  the  second  year  s  papers  in  the 
1st  or  2nd  Division. 


An  in  rease  of  £5  (men) 
and  £3  (women)  will  be 
allowed  for  each  year  of 
satisfactory  service  under 
the  Board  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  £175  (men)  and 
k  £140  (  women),  (see  Section 
'  (40)  of  this  article),  but 
the  increase  after  the  third 
year  of  service  shall  depend 
upon  the  teacher  gaining 
qualifications  according  to 
the  regulations  set  out  in 
Section  (12). 


\ 


Annual  Conmiinoing  Salary  (e)  : — 

If  probationers      ...        ...        ...        ... 

If  with  parchment  alone 

If  with  parchment  and  two  years  of  sub- 
sequent satisfactory  service 

If  with  parchment  and  four  years  of  sub- 
sequent satisfactory  service 

If  with  parchment  and  six  or  more  years 
of  subsequent  satisfactory  service  ... 


Men, 

£80 

85 

90 

95 


Women. 
£75 

80 

85 


100 

105  (8  yrs.) 

110  CIO  yrs. 


The  same  increase  and 
conditions  as  above  for 
teachers  with  parchment 
but  the  maximum  of  these 
classes  is  £160  (men)  and 
£130  (women). 


89 

93  (6  yrs.) 
97  (8  yrs.) 
101  (10  yrs. 
or  more)      or  more)  / 

In  October,  1903,  the  Board  resolved  that  the  following  resolution  be  referred  to 
the  School  Management  Committee  for  consideration  and  report:  "That  the  School 
Management  Committee  be  instructed  to  take  immediate  steps  to  find  teachers  for 
the  rapidly  increasing  vacancies ;  and  that,  if  necessary,  the  Committee  be  empowered 
to  bring  up  recommendations  varying  the  conditions  of  service  and  scales  of  salary,  in 
order  to  attract  additional  teaching  staif."  This  Instruction  was  referred  to  a  Special 
Sub-Committee  of  the  School  Management  Committee.  This  sub-committee  prepared 
oertain  statistical  tables,  showing  the  general  condition  of  the  Board's  service,  and  the 
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no  longer  a  fixed  amount  without  regard  to  experience,  but  an  amount  £20  for  men,  and 
£15  for  women  in  excess  of  the  commencing  salary  under  the  ordinary  scale  paid  to 
teachers  with  similar  training  and  certificate  qualifications  and  experience.^ 

Two  months  later  *  a  rising  scale  for  "  Unattached  "  teachers  was  agreed  to.  These 
teachers  had  hitherto  been  paid  the  yearly  salaries  of  "  Supply "  teachers  under  the 
scale  in  force  prior  to  March  9th,  1899,  and  were  also  allowed  a  sum  for  travelling 
expenses  while  at  work  at  the  rate  of  £2  per  month.  The  fixed  salaries  could  not, 
however,  exceed  the  amounts  of  £95  men,  and  £85  women.  An  amount  of  £5  per 
annum  for  possible  travelling  expenses  is  allowed  under  the  now  "  Unattached  "  scale, 
and  for  each  year  of  satisfactory  service  increase  of  salary  is  granted  and  teachers  rise  to 
the  maximum  of  the  ordinary  scale  if  possessing  full  training  and  certificate  qualifications, 
otherwise — for  teachers  ineligible  for  permanent  appointment  are  accepted  for  the 
'  Unattached  "  list — the  maxima  are  £135  and  £112  respectively. 

The  following  is  the  existing  scale  of  salaries  for  head  and  assistant  teachers  in 

Ordinary  schools. 

A.— HEAD    TEACHERS. 


Aooommodation. 

Head  llaAtera 

of  Boys*  or 
Mixed  fichoolf . 

Head  Miatreeeea  of 

Oirle'  or  Mixed 

Schools . 

Head  Miflfereaeea  of 
Infanta'  Schoola. 

Grade  1—200  or  under     

„      2    200  to  300         

„      3    301  to  400         

„      4    401  to  600         

„      6    over  600             

£ 

176—200 
200—260 
260—300 
300—360 
350—400 

£ 

140—160 
160—186 
186—226 
22,^—260 
260—300 

£ 
140—160 
160—160 
160—180 
180—210 
210—240 

B.— ASSISTANT    TEACHERS. 
1. — ^Absistant  Teachers  Appointed  when  on  Probation  vor  the  Parchment  Certificate. 


£90  £80 


Anntml  comimtneing 

(a)  Probationers  who  have  been  trained  for  two  years,  and  '\  ^^^'  ^om. 
have  passed  the  Certificate  Examination  on  the  second  year's 
papers  in  the  Ist  or  2nd  Division. 

(5)  Probationers  (other  than  class  (d))  being  persons  who  are 
recognised  as  certificated  teachers  nnder  Article  60  (6)  of  the 
Boani  of  Education's  Day  School  Code. 

(c)  Probationers  Mother  than  class  (d)  )  being  graduates,  or 
persons  being  qnalined  by  examination  to  become  graduates 
m  Arts  or  Science  of  any  university  in  the  British  Empire 
recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  under  Article  60  (6)  of 
the  B.E.  Code,  who  have  passed  the  Certificate  Examination 
on  the  second  year's  papers  in  the  1st  or  2nd  Division.  J 

(d)  Probationers  who  have  been  trained  for  three  years,  or^ 
who  have  taken  a  university  degree  or  who  have  taken  a 
university  degree  or   other   equivalent  Higher  Educational  >- 
Certificates,  approved  by  the  Boaid,  requirmg  not  lets  than 
three  years  study.  J 


tSalarjf, 


r 


96      86 


\ 


An  increase  of  £6  (men), 
and  £4  for  the  1st  year, 
2nd  year  and  3rd  }ear,  and 
thereafter  £3  (women)  will 
be  allowed  for  each  year  of 
satisfactory  service  under 
the  Board  up  to  a  maximum 
of  £176  (men)  and  £140 
(women),  but  the  increase 
after  the  third  year  of 
service  shall  depend  upon 
the  teacher  gaining  quali- 
fications according  to  the 
regulations  set  out  im 
Section  (12)  of  Artide  101 
of  the  Isoard's  Code. 


1  Board  Minutes,  Vol.  LYI ,  pp.  988,  1017.    >  May  16th,  1902.    Board  Minutes,  Vol.  LTI.,  p.  1471. 
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2. — Aasistant  Teachem  Appointed  aftek  OtiTAiNrso  thb  Parchmbnt  Cbrtikicate. 

(a)  If  trained  two  yean  and  having  passed  on  the  second  year's  papers   ^ 
in  the  Ist  or  2nd  Division. 

(b)  Persons  (other  ibau  class  (d))  who  are  recogaised  as  certificated 
teachers  under  Article  60  (6)  of  the  Board  of  Edjcation's  Daj  School 
Code. 

(c)  Po'sons  (other  than  class  (a),  being  gradoatei,  or  persons  being 
qnalified  bj  examination  to  become  gradnatep,  in  Ar's  or  Science  of  anj 
UniTeraity  in  thfi  British  Empire  reconnired  by  the  Board  of  Edncation 
under  Article  60  (V)  of  the  B.E.  Code,  who  have  passed  the  certificate 
examination  on  the  second  yeir'a  papers  in  the  1st  or  2nd  Division. 


AnamiU  Commencing  Salary  (a),  (b),  (g)  : — 

M«n.  Womtn,. 

If  with  parr''  uent  alone £95  £86 

If  with  paicbmeDt  and  two  years  of  sub- 

■eqaent  ntisfaotorr  service 100  90 

If  with  parchment  and  f  onr  years  of  eub- 

seqnent  satisfactory  serrioe 105  94 

If  with  parehmant  and  six  or  more  years 

of  snbaequent  satisfaotory  service  ,..      110  98  (6  yrs.) 

116  (8  yrs.)    102  (8  yrs.) 

120(10yrB.     106  (10  yrs. 

or  more)       or  mora) 

(d)  Persons  who  have  been  trnined  for  three  yaare,  or  who  lia*a  taken 

a  UniverHity  derree  or  other  equivalent  higher  edaoational  oertiflcates, 

approved  by  the  Board,  requiring  not  less  than  three  years'  atady. 

Aii/imai  CmMiwaaing  Bt^ary  (d)  : — 
A  oommaoeing  salary  £5  (men  aad  women  alike)  higher  than  the 
amoDDta  set  out  above. 


An  in  reaae  of  £5  (men) 
and  £3  (•Fomen)  will  be 
allowed  fir  each  year  of 
satisfactory  service  under 
the  Board  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  £175  (men)  and 
£140  (women),  (see  Section 
(40)  of  this  article),  but 
the  increase  after  the  third 
year  of  aarvice  shall  depend 
npon  the  teacher  gaining 
qualifications  according  to 
tna  regulations  set  onl  in 
Section  (12). 


(«)  If  trained 
out  m  (b),  '-■'  ~ 


rained  one  year,  or  untrained  (not  poasesaing  qualifications  set  N 
(e)  or  (d)  ),  and  having  passed  the  second  yeai^s  papers  in  the 


AwwtU  Commmcmg  Salary  («)  :— 

U  probationers      

If  with  parchment  alone 

If  with  parchment  and  two  yeara  of  sub- 
seqaant  aatisfactory  service 

It  with  parchment  and  four  yeara  of  sab- 
sequent  satisfactory  servioe 

If  with  parchment  and  six  or  more  years 
of  subsequent  satisfactory  aervioe  , 


100 
105(8 


(8yrs.) 
UOyra. 


The  same  inoreaae  and 
conditions  aa  abovo  for 
teachers  with  parchment 
but  the  maximum  of  these 
claasea  is  £100  (men)  and 
£130  (women). 


1  (6  yra.) 
^  ■•.)  97  (8  yrs.) 
0  yra.  101  (10  yra. 
or  more)       or  more)  J 

In  OctoW,  1903,  the  Board  resolved  that  the  foUoTOg  resoluti.m  Ih.  roCorml  to 
the  School  M|||™mi^ntCo,omilu»  for  cnador.tion  and  report:  "Th.t  the  School 
''''"'»S»™2jM^Bj|^>(e"""*»''  t"  t«te  immediate  steps  to  find  toaolion.  lor 

the  rsBJI^H^^^  ^Msdftat,  it  necessary,  the  Comniitlc!  bo |»iwolcid 

ile  conditions  of  service  mid  scales  of  salary,  in 

This  Instruction  was  referred  >Ai  a  Hpflcial 

lent  Committee.    This  Buh-oomiriitt4,o  propsrri 

I  condition  of  the  Board's  service,  and  the 
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done  by  the  Board  for  the  various  classes  of  the  "  unfit "  may  be  chronologically  grouped 
in  three  periods : — 

1.  First  Period :  Before  delegation  to  a  Sub-Committee. 

This  initial  stage  of  the  instruction  of  the  blind  and  deaf  covers  the  period  from 
February,  1872,  to  June,  1877.  On  the  earUer  date  the  Board  passed  their  first  resolution 
respecting  blind  and  deaf  children,  instructing  the  Statistical  Committee  to  ascertain 
what  provision  existed  for  the  education  of  such  children.^  That  resolution  was,  in  due 
course,  followed  by  the  adoption  of  schemes  to  provide  instruction  for  both  blind  and 
deaf,  which  were  carried  out  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  School  Management 
Committee. 

2.  Second  Period :  Syh-Committee  on  Blind  and  Deaf 

In  1877  it  was  decided  to  delegate  the  superintendence  of  the  teaxjhing  of  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  to  a  Sub-Committee,  the  first  meeting  of  which  took  place  on  June  13th, 
1877,  when  Sir  Charles  Reed  (then  Chairman  of  the  Board),  who  had  from  the  first  taken 
great  interest  in  the  work,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee.  This  second 
period,  which  lasted  till  1891,  differed  but  Uttle  from  that  which  preceded  it.  No  legisla- 
tive changes  were  effected,  but  the  work  was  carried  on  with  the  formal  sanction  of  the 
Education  Department.  No  grant  was  received  for  the  scholars  taught,  and,  even  if 
expenditure  on  classes  not  receiving  grant  were  legal,  there  were  other  items  of  expendi- 
ture, such  as  guides  and  travelling,  which  were  probably  hable  to  surcharge.  The  most 
important  event  of  this  period  was  the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  &c.,  in  July,  1885,  the  Report  of  which  was  issued  in  1889. 
That  Report  recommended  legislation,  the  need  for  which  had  already  been  pointed  out 
to  the  Education  Department  by  the  London  School  Board. 

3.  Third  period :  Work  of  Sub-Committee  extended  to  other  Defectives. 

In  July,  1891,  the  School  Management  Committee  decided  that  the  Sub-Committee 
on  the  Blind  and  Deaf  should  also  undertake  the  provision  of  special  instruction  for 
mentally  and  physically  defective  children,  and  the  name  of  the  sub-committee 
was  altered  to  the  'Special  Schools  Sub-Committee."  This  period — July,  1891, 
to  the  present  time— includes  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  done,  because 
three  Acts  of  ParUament  dealing  with  defective  children — the  Elementary  Education 
(BHnd  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893;  the  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and 
Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1899  ;  and  the  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic 
Children)  Amendment  Act,  1903 — gave  powers  for  dealing  with  these  classes  of  children. 

The  importance  of  the  Special  Schools  cannot  be  gauged  by  the  number  of  cases  dealt 
with,  or  by  the  cost  at  which  the  work  is  carried  on.  Happily  the  "  unfit "  are  few  com- 
pared with  normal  children;  the  blind  and  deaf  together  number  about  one  in  a 
thousand,  the  physically  and  mentally  defective  one  in  a  hundred,  and  epileptics  one 

^  Board  Minates,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  83,  103. 
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in  two  thousand,  making  a  total  of  children  capable  of  receiving  education,  but  below 
the  normal  standard,  of  over  eleven  in  the  thousand.  These,  through  the  varying  degrees 
of  their  infirmities,  require  almost  individual  treatment.  Cases  occur  which,  by  reason 
of  their  combination  of  defects,  are  difficult,  even  impossible,  to  classify.  The  care  of 
these  defective  children  often  involves  questions  of  a  peculiarly  technical  character,  as 
the  number  and  variety  of  matters  on  which  the  Sub-Committee  have  had  to  consult  the 
Board's  Solicitor  and  Medical  Officer  testify. 

The  schools  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  were  under  separate  superintendents  until  the 
end  of  1900,  when  one  superintendent  of  both  classes  of  schools  was  appelated,  with  an 
assistant  superintendent  for  the  Blind  schools.  The  schools  for  Physically  and  Mentally 
Defective  children  are  under  a  superintendent,  who  has  two  assistants,  one  of  whom 
was  specially  appointed  for  the  Physically  Defective  schools. 

There  is  considerable  diflFerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  values  of  Day  schools 
and  Residential  institutions  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf.  The  Act  of  1893  gave  the  school 
authority  power  to  adopt  either  system.  The  Board  of  Education  sanctioned  a  system 
of  boarding  blind  and  deaf  children  with  foster-parents,  in  order  that  they  might  attend 
at  certified  Day  schools,  and  the  School  Board  adopted  this  system  in  1895  for  some  cases 
and  sent  others  to  voluntary  institutions  at  which  accommodation  was  available.  It  was 
soon  found,  however,  that  this  method  would  not  meet  the  needs  of  all  cases.  There  was 
not  always  the  amount  or  the  kind  of  voluntary  accommodation  available  which  the 
Board  required ;  while  the  boarding-out  system  often  proved  uncertain  and  unsuitable. 
The  School  Board  was  from  the  first  in  favour  of  children  attending  Day  schools  where 
home  circumstances  made  it  possible  ;  but  it  soou  became  evident  that  proper  classifica- 
tion, and  therefore,  satisfactory  results,  could  only  be  obtained  in  many  cases  by  means 
of  boarding-schools.  The  only  chance  of  success  in  teaching  the  blind  and  deaf  is  to 
ensure  healthy  conditions  of  living  and  regular  attendance  at  school.  This  considera- 
tion, together  with  the  distance  some  of  the  children  lived  from  the  Day  schools,  induced 
the  Board  to  provide  Residential  schools  for  the  elder  blind  and  deaf  children,  and  also 
for  those  blind  and  deaf  who  suffer  from  combined  defects.  The  use  of  voluntary 
institutions  and  boarding-out  was  continued,  to  a  limited  extent,  and  the  Day  schools 
were  retained.  It  was  intended  to  extend  the  residential  system  so  as  to  include 
certain  mentally  defective  cases. 

II.— The  Blind. 

The  expression  "  blind  "  means  too  blind  to  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary  school  books 
used  by  children.^ 

The  teaching  of  the  blind  has  been  surrounded  with  considerable  difficulties,  and 
has  been  carried  on  with  varying  success.  The  blind  have  in  some  instances  proved 
themselves  capable  of  attaining  high  places  in  the  ranks  of  scholarship,  but  the  teaching 
of  the  blind  in  the  Board's  Special  schools  has  made  slow  progress.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  exceptional  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered. 

1  66  and  57  Vict,  c.  42,  8.  15  (1). 
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The  blind,  as  a  class,  had  been  educationally  neglected.  The  provision  which  had 
been  made  for  them  was  by  way  of  charity  only,  and  was  more  in  the  nature  of  care 
than  instruction,  as  the  names  of  the  oldest  schools — "  asylums" — indicate.  Therefore, 
when  the  Board,  in  February,  1872,  decided  to  provide  teaching  for  the  blind,  they  had 
little  in  the  way  of  experience  to  guide  them,  and  they  embarked  on  a  work  of  which 
the  experimental  stage  lasted  nearly  twenty  years.  The  first  great  diflSculty  was  that 
of  types.  The  Ciirliest  plan  was  the  appointment  of  a  peripatetic  teacher  to  visit 
the  various  schools  once  or  twice  a  week  to  give  a  lesson  to  blind  children  by 
aid  of  the  Moon  type,  and  this  teaching  was  supplemented  by  an  occasional  lesson 
at  home  from  the  agent  of  a  voluntary  society,  In  1876  it  was  found  that  the  Moon 
type  was  unsuitable  for  teaching  the  young  blind,  so  after  tr}dng  Roman  typo,  the  Board 
decided  to  adopt  the  Braille  type  for  reading  and  writing.  The  next  seventeen 
years  showed  a  slow  but  sure  improvement  in  results.  In  1890  the  School  Board 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Education  Department  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  that  existed  with  regard  to  the  day  classes  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  and  obtained  iis 
a  concession  the  recognition  of  these  classes  for  purposes  of  grant ;  but  no  improvement 
was  possible  until  the  Act  of  1893  was  passed,  giving  wider  powers  to  the  School 
Authority.  Prior  to  this  Act,  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  possessed  permissive  powers 
to  teach  and  maintain  blind  and  deaf  children.^  The  Act  of  1893  cancelled  those 
powers,^  laid  the  obligation  on  the  School  Authority  without  allowing  an  option,  and 
made  the  attendance  of  blind  children  at  school  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
16.  It  also  enabled  the  School  Board  to  place  blind  children  in  Residential  schools, 
and  until  the  Board  could  provide  such  schools,  they  utilised  places  in  voluntary 
institutions.  By  this  means  and  by  boarding  out  other  cases  with  foster-parents,  the 
schools  for  the  Blind  have  been  reduced  from  26  in  1893  to  10  in  1903.  This  reduction 
has  facilitated  the  better  classification  of  the  pupils. 

The  School  Board  in  1897  acquired  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  BUnd  at 
Norwood  as  a  Residential  school ;  but  owing  to  many  difficulties  in  working  a  school 
the  main  object  of  which  was  to  teach  adults,  the  Board  in  1899  re-transferred  that 
institution  to  the  Voluntary  Committee  from  which  they  had  taken  it  over.  In  1900, 
they  decided  to  acquire  two  Residential  schools  for  the  elder  blind  children  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  16,  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys.  The  girls*  school  at  West 
Norwood,  and  the  boys*  at  Wandsworth  Common  were  both  opened  in  1902. 

Special  attention  is  paid  in  these  schools  to  Industrial  and  Manual  Work,  in 
order  to  teach  the  children,  during  their  final  years  of  school  life,  some  occupation  by 
which  they  may  become  to  some  extent  self-supporting.  In  1901  the  Board  decided 
to  appoint  a  sighted  teacher  in  each  school  for  the  Blind,  and  agreed  that  the  younger 
children,  instead  of  spending  half  time  in  the  ordinary  schools,*  as  hitherto,  should  be 
taught  entirely  in  the  schools  for  the  Blind,  those  in  Standard  IV.  and  upwards  still 
continuing  to  attend  at  the  ordinary  schools  three  half  days  a  week.     To  complete  the 

1  4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  8.  5C.  *  Except  pauper  children. 
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accommodation  required  for  the  blind,  the  Board  have  recently  acquired  premises  at 
Hackney  Downs  for  a  Residential  school  for  those  Blind  who  are  also  Deaf,  or  who  are 
too  defective  to  be  taught  in  the  ordinary  blind  schools. 

Many  of  the  blind  who  have  been  instructed  in  the  Board's  classes  have  afterwards 
obtained  scholarships  which  have  enabled  them  to  continue  their  studies,  and  amongst 
these  are  some  who  have  become  teachers  of  the  BUnd.  There  are  numerous  instances 
of  good  results  obtained,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  under  which  this  work  has  been 
carried  on.  It  may,  therefore,  be  hoped  that  with  the  greater  advantages  now  available 
for  better  results  will  yet  be  shown. 

TIL— The  Deaf. 

The  expression  '*  deaf"  means  too  deaf  to  be  taught  in  a  class  of  hearing  children  in 
an  Elementary  school.^ 

The  education  of  the  deaf  was  commenced  before  that  of  the  blind,  and  has 
perhaps  attracted  more  attention,  firstly  because  the  deaf  are  more  numerous,  and 
secondly  because,  having  at  one  time  been  classed  with  idiots,  the  discovery  that  they 
could  be  taught  excited  interest  in  their  behalf.  The  French  system,  known  as  the  "  sign," 
or  "  manual,"  system  and  the  German,  or  "  oral,"  system,  promulgated  respectively  by  the 
Abb^  de  TEp^e  and  by  Heinicke,  became  generally  known  by  the  middle  of  the  18th  Century, 
although  as  late  as  1871  the  oral  system  was  but  little  used  in  England.  Both  systems 
have  their  advantages  and  their  limitations,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  if  the 
ideal  of  the  oral  system  can  be  realised  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  its  favour.  This 
is  shown  by  the  following  excerpts  from  Board  of  Education  reports  : — 

There  are,  generally  speakiDg,  two  distinct  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf — the  pure  oral  and  the 
manual.  Combined  systems  are  merely  modifications  of  these,  and  vary  considerably  in  detail.  The 
oral  method  aims  at  teaching  the  deaf  to  speak  intelligibly  and  to  follow  and  understand  the  speecu  of 
others  by  watching  the  motions  of  the  mouth  and  the  expression  of  the  features,  by  "  lip-reading/'  as  it 
is  inadequately  termed  in  this  country.  If  the  deaf  can  acquire  these  arts,  they  are  no  longer  secluded 
from  general  society,  but  can  mix  freely  with  their  fellow  creatures.  By  the  manual  method,  language 
is  taught  in  signs  only  (writing,  which  is  practised  in  both  kinds  of  schools,  is  a  sign),  thus  the  deaf 
taught  by  this  kind  of  method  express  themselves  in  signs  and  understand  signs  only  ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, able  to  converse  with  the  Tery  small  number  of  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
signs,  for  a  conversation  conducted  in  writing  is  hardly  conceivable.^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  deaf  child  who  has  received  sufficient  command  of  spoken  language  at 
school  to  enable  it  to  make  further  progress  by  its  own  effort  is  certain  of  a  brighter  and  fuller  life  than 
one  who,  with  the  same  linguistic  attainments,  can  only  communicate  by  gesture  or  by  writing. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  delude  ourselves  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  oral  method.  We 
shall  never  make  the  deaf  speak  with  the  facility,  the  breadth  of  idiom,  and  with  the  voice  and  intonation 
of  the  hearing.  But  we  can  do  much  in  the  direction  of  such  an  ideal,  and  thereby  enrich  and  enlighten 
lives  which  would  otherwise  languish  dull  and  inert.  There  will  always  remain  a  proportion  of  deaf 
not  amenable  to  oral  teaching.^ 

In  1872  the  London  School  Board  first  considered  the  question  of  instructing  the 

1  56  &  57  Vict.,  c.  42,  s.  15  (1).  »  Board  of  Education  Report,  1900-1,  p.  161. 
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deaf  and  dumb,  and  in  1874  they  established  their  first  class,  on  the  "sign"  or 
manual  system  In  1877,  it  was  decided  that  two  classes  should  be  commenced 
on  the  "  oral "  system,  and  this  gradually  spread  to  other  schools.  Although  from 
July,  1877,  the  "combined  system"  began  to  give  place  to  the  "oral"  system,  it  is 
only  in  quite  recent  years  that  the  latter  has  had  a  fair  trial,  and  it  is  doubtful  even  yet 
whether  its  possibilities  have  been  attained.  The  disadvantages  under  which  the  "  oral  ** 
system  has  suffered  may  briefly  bo  summarised  as:  (I)  The  adverse  influence  of  children 
being  lodged  in  "  homes "  whore  communication  was  by  means  of  signs ;  (2)  The 
advanced  age  of  pupils  when  they  first  came  under  instruction;  (3)  The  presence 
in  the  oral  classes  of  children  of  defective  intellect. 

With  regard  to  the  first  disadvantage,  the  closing  of  the  Stainer  homes  ^in  London 
has,  to  some  extent,  prevented  the  orally  taught  children  from  communicating  entirely 
by  signs  out  of  school.  The  second  disadvantage  has  been  obviated  by  compulsory 
attendance  at  school  required  by  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children) 
Act,  1893,  which  has  ensured  that  the  children  commence  instruction  at  an  earlier  age. 
Unfortunately  however,  the  minimum  age  fixed  by  the  Act  is  7,  and  the  importance  to 
the  deaf  child,  who  is  to  be  taught  on  the  oral  system,  of  the  four  or  five  years*  teaching 
before  the  age  of  7  is  very  great.  The  Board  have  admitted  children  to  schools  for  the 
deaf  at  3  years  of  age  with  good  results,  and  we  shall  probably  find  that  the  system  now 
being  tried  in  Philadelphia,  of  teaching  the  deaf  child  speech  at  the  same  age  as  the 
hearing  child  is  the  only  fair  condition  under  which  the  oral  system  may  be  judged.  The 
third  disadvantage  has  been"  dealt  with  by  providing  separate  accommodation  for  the 
defectives,  resulting  in  the  segregation  of  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  deaf  children  whose 
instruction  is  carried  on  by  means  of  writing,  finger-spelling,  and  speech,  not  less  to 
their  own  benefit  than  to  the  benefit  of  those  from  whom  they  have  been  separated. 

On  January  1st,  1894,  it  became  legal  for  School  Authorities  to  provide  and 
mamtain  Residential  as  well  as  Day  schools  tor  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  and  to  pay 
for  guides  and  travelling.  Rules  were  issued  by  the  Education  Department  under  the 
Act  to  allow  the  boarding  of  blind  and  deaf  children  near  certified  Day  schools  under 
Boarding- out  Committees.  The  only  difierence  between  the  blind  and  deaf  made  in 
the  Act  is  the  regulation  referred  to  above  by  which  the  deaf  child  cannot  be 
compelled  to  attend  school  till  the  age  of  7.  Soon  after  the  Act  came  into  operation,  the 
Board  decided  it  was  desirable  that  a  Residential  school  should  be  provided,  and  they  sub- 
mitted plans  to  the  Education  Department  for  the  provision  of  such  a  school  at 
Anerley ;  but  in  consequence  of  conditions  required  by  the  Department  the  proposal 
was,  for  the  time,  dropped.  In  March,  1898,  it  was  decided  to  adapt  premises  at 
Homerton  for  a  Residential  Deaf  school,  and  in  December,  1899,  the  Board  submitted 
fresh  plans  for  a  Residential  school  at  Anerley,  which  were  accepted  by  the  Education 
Department.  In  August,  1900,  the  Board's  first  Residential  school  for  the  Deaf  was 
opened  at  Homerton  to  receive  cases  which,  for  various  reasons,  were  unfit  to  be 
boarded-out 

In  1898  the  Board,  for  the  first  time,  made  a  definite  attempt  to  introduce  Drawing 
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into  the  schools  for  the  Deaf,  and  not  only  aflbrded  facilities  for  the  teachers  to  qualify 
in  this  subject,  but  also  cjiused  a  special  Drawing  scheme  to  be  prepared  for  the 
schools  for  the  Deaf  In  furtherance  of  the  same  policy  the  Board  in  1903  appointed  a 
teacher  of  Drawing  to  visit  all  the  schools  periodically. 

In  1902  the  Board  considered  a  scheme  for  training  the  elder  deaf  children,  and 
they  decided  that  two  schools  should  be  provided,  one  for  elder  boys  and  the  other  for 
elder  girls,  to  give  definite  technical  training.  It  was  agreed  that  the  cottage  homes  and 
school,  then  being  built  at  Anerley,  should  be  used  for  the  Technical  Training  school  for 
boys,  to  accommodate  60  residential  and  30  day  scholars,  and  that  the  Residential  and 
Day  school  for  training  the  elder  deaf  girls  should  be  provided  at  Wandsworth 
Common.  The  defective  deaf  were  to  be  accommodated  at  the  Homerton  school, 
where,  by  an  extension  of  the  buildings,  40  residential  and  30  day  scholars  have  now 
been  provided  for.  It  now  only  remains  to  open  the  Training  school  at  Wandsworth 
Common  for  elder  girls,  so  that  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  this  entire  scheme 
will  be  working  satisfactorily  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

IV.— The  Mentally  Defective. 

These  are  defined  as  children  who,  not  being  imbecile  and  not  merely  dull  or  backward, 
are  by  reason  of  mental  defect  incapable  of  receiving  proper  benefit  from  the  instruction 
in  the  ordinary  Public  Elementary  schools,  but  not  incapable  of  receiving  benefit  from 
instruction  in  special  classes  or  schools.^ 

In   January,   1888,  the    reference    to    the  Koyal  Commission    on    the  Blind  was 

enlarged  so  as  to  include  "  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  well  as  such  other  cases  as  from  special 

circumstances  would  seem  to  require  exceptional  methods  of  education.''     In  the  Report 

of   the  Commission   it    is    stated    that  the  Koyal    Commission  on   the  Elementary 

Education  Acts  suggested  that  the  feeble-minded  would  come  within  the  terms  of  the 

reference.   Evidence  was  therefore  taken,  and  recommendations  were  submitted,  respecting 

that  class  of  children.     One  of  the  recommendations  was  that  feeble-minded  children 

should   be  separated   from  ordinary  scholars  in   Public  Elementary  schools  in   order 

that    they    might    receive   special    instruction.     In    1890   the    School    Management 

Committee    had    before    them    a    report     on    the     'separate     school''    established 

in   Elberfeld-Barmen,    and    the    Board,   in    November,    1890,    instructed  the   School 

Management    Committee    to    prepare    a    scheme    for  the    establishment  of    special 

classes    for    mentally    and    physically    defective    children.      In    March,     1891,    the 

Board   resolved     that    special  schools    should    be    established    for    those    children 

who,     by     reason  of    physical  and    mental   defect,  could   not    be    taught    "in    the 

ordinary  standards  or  by  ordinary  methods."  ^    The  first  two  schools  for  such  children 

were  opened  in  July,   1892.       The    Education  Department   sanctioned   the  schools, 

allowing  them  to  rank  for  the  purposes  of  grant  as  ordinary  Infant  schools,  and  the  general 

report  of  the  Senior  Chief  Inspector  for   1895  contains  the  following  reference  to  the 

scheme  : — 

The    classes    for    the     special     instruction    of    mentally    defectiTe    children    are    among     the 

~  '»  62  &  63  Tie,  c.  32,  ■.  1  (1)  (a).  «  Board  Minutes,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  254. 
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a  proposal  that  this  reference  back  should  be  discharged,  but  even  this  motion  was 
referred  back  to  them  for  reconsideration.^  It  was  evidently  impossible  for  the  members 
of  the  Committee  to  come  to  any  agreement  upon  the  subject.  In  Feoruary,  1897,  the 
Committee  once  more  asked  the  Board  to  discharge  the  reference.*  But  the  Board  was 
inexorable.  An  amendment  was  carried  referring  the  proposed  resolution  to  a  special 
committee  of  five.^ 

In  January,  1898,  the  question  of  a  scale  for  male  assistants  was  again  referred  to 
the  School  Management  Committee  for  consideration  and  report.*  It  was  in  reply  to 
this  reference  that  a  report  was  brought  up,  on  May  19th,  1898,  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  scale  adopted  in  the  following  year. 

Under  this  scale,  which  was  passed  by  the  Board  on  March  9th,  1899,  the  maximum 
of  trained  and  certiticated  assistant  teachers  was  raised  from  £155  to  £175  in  the  case 
of  men,  and  in  that  of  assistant  mistresses  from  £125  to  £140,  the  commencing  salaries, 
however,  in  each  case,  being  £5  per  annum  lower  than  those  under  the  previous  scale. 

A  distinction  was  made  between  the  ultimate  salaries  of  teachers  trained,  and  those 
untrained  or  trained  for  one  year  only ;  male  assistants  not  fully  trained  rising  to  a 
maximum  of  £160  and  female  assistants  to  a  maximum  of  £130. 

The  standard  of  qualiiicdtion  was  raised,  no  certiticated  teacher  who  had  passed  on  the 
second  year's  papers  lower  than  the  equivalent  of  the  second  division  being  eligible  for 
permanent  appointment.  Oa  the  other  hand,  graduates  of  a  university  who  had  qualified 
for  recognition  as  certificated  teachers  were  given  a  place  in  the  scale,  and  a  special 
salary  was  provided  for  graduates  who  might  enter  the  Board's  service  with  the  intention 
of  qualifying  for  recognition  as  certificated  teachers.  An  additional  commencing  salary 
of  £5  was  given  to  teachers  who  had  undergone  three  years'  training  or  who  held  a  B.A. 
degree. 

The  system  of  grades  for  assistant  teachers  was  discontinued,  and  increase  of  salary 
was  to  be  granted  on  the  completion  of  school  years  of  satisfactory  service  only.  The 
raising  of  the  maximum  for  assistant  teachers  necessitated  an  alteration  in  the  minima 
and  maxima  in  some  of  the  lower  grades  of  head  teacherships.  The  minima  of  Grade  I. 
head  masters  and  mistresses  were  accordingly  raised  to  £175  and  £140  respectively, 
and  the  restriction  to  £350  maximum  of  head  masters  in  the  highest  grade  was  removed. 

The  basis  of  grading  founded  on  accommodation  was  varied,  and  the  new  grading  was 
fixed  as  follows : — 

Accommodation  200  or  ander  (former  limit  180) 

201  to  300      (      „  „     181  to  280) 

301  to  400      (      „  „      281  to  380) 

401  to  600      (      „  „      381  to  600) 

over  600       (      „  „        over  500) 

A  scale  was  also  fixed  for  teachers  in  the  Higher  Grade  schools.  Teachers  appointed 
under  the  Higher  Grade  scale  from  the  ordinary  schools  were  allowed — men  £20,  and 
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women  £15,  in  addition  to  the  salaries  they  were  then  receiving.  The  commencing 
salaries  of  teachers  appointed  from  outside  the  Board's  service  under  the  Higher  Grade 
scale  were  fixed  at  £115  men,  and  £100  women,  and  the  maximum  of  all  assistants  under 
the  Higher  Grade  scale  at  £10  higher  than  that  of  an  assistant  teacher  in  an  ordinary 
school  of  the  Board.  The  salaries  of  head  teachers  of  Higher  Grade  schools  were  also 
increased  on  the  same  scale,  with  the  proviso  that  the  maxima  of  Grade  V.  should  not 
exceed  £400  head  masters,  and  £300  head  mistresses. 

All  certificated  assistant  teachers  were  allowed  to  apply  to  be  placed  on  the  new 
scale,  and  such  of  them  as  were  favourably  reported  on  by  the  Board  Inspector  were 
transferred  thereto,  an  arrest  of  increase  amounting  to  £5  being  made  so  as  to  bring 
cheir  salaries  mto  line  with  the  scale,  starting  from  a  lower  minimum. 

The  procedure  was  varied,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  in  the  Board's  service 
who  had  become  certificated  after  passing  the  Certificate  Examination  only  on  the  first 
year's  papers,  or  in  the  third  division  on  the  second  year's  papers  prior  to  1891,  and 
also  of  those  who  prior  to  1891  had  passed  the  Certificate  Examination  satisfactorily, 
but  had  not  been  trained.  The  teachers  in  this  class,  in  addition  to  the  favourable 
report  on  their  capabilities  from  the  Board  Inspector,  were  also  required  to  have  improved 
their  qualifications  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  School  Management  Committee. 

The  Board,  in  May,  1901,  further  considered  the  case  of  the  teachers  in  this  category 
who,  on  account  of  the  non-possession  of  the  approved  special  qualifications  had  not 
been  transferred  to  the  new  scale,  and  decided  that  those  among  them  who  were  reported 
on  as  exceptionally  good  teachers  should  be  allowed  to  rise  to  the  higher  maximum 
under  the  new  scale.^ 

The  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  in  the  Board's  Pupil  Teachers'  schools  were  also 
increased  in  March,  1899,  the  men  assistants  rising  from  £150  to  £200  in  place  of  from 
£148  to  £175,  and  the  women  assistants  rising  from  £130  to  £165  in  place  of  from  £126 
to  £150.* 

In  March,  1902,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  diflSculty  which  was  experienced  in 
obtaining  assistant  teachers,  the  Board  reconsidered  the  amounts  of  commencing  salaries 
fixed  for  trained  teachers  entering  their  service  after  a  period  of  service  elsewhere,  and 
also  for  untrained  teachers. 

The  commencing  amounts  of  such  teachers  with  varying  lengths  of  experience  were 
raised  in  nearly  every  case,  and  whereas  no  higher  commencing  salary  had  been  allowed 
for  more  than  six  years  of  satisfactory  service,  the  scale  now  allowed  of  a  proportionately 
higher  salary  for  eight  or  ten  such  years  of  service.  Also  the  regulation  under  which  the 
first  increase  of  salary  had  hitherto  been  given  only  on  the  completion  of  a  school  year 
of  service  was  altered  to  allow  of  teachers  receiving  increase  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months'  service.  The  benefit  of  these  adjustments  as  granted  to  those  teachers  who 
had  entered  the  Board's  service  after  the  passing  of  the  scale  of  1899.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  change  in  the  scale  for  teachers  in  the  Board's  ordinary  schools,  the  Higher  Grade 
scale  was  varied  in  October,  1902,  the  salary  of  new  entrants  to  the  Board's  service  being 

1  Boiird  Minutcis  Vol.  LIY.,  p.  1525.  >  Board  Miduub,  Vol  L.,  pp.  1248,  1252. 
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no  longer  a  fixed  amount  without  regard  to  experience,  but  an  amount  £20  for  men,  and 
£15  for  women  in  excess  of  the  commencing  salary  under  the  ordinary  scale  paid  to 
teachers  with  similar  training  and  certificate  qualifications  and  experience.^ 

Two  months  later  ^  a  rising  scale  for  "  Unattached  "  teachers  was  agreed  to.  These 
teachers  had  hitherto  been  paid  the  yearly  salaries  of  "  Supply "  teachers  under  the 
scale  in  force  prior  to  March  9th,  1899,  and  were  also  allowed  a  sum  for  travelling 
expenses  while  at  work  at  the  rate  of  £2  per  month.  The  fixed  salaries  could  not, 
however,  exceed  the  amounts  of  £95  men,  and  £85  women.  An  amount  of  £5  per 
annum  for  possible  travelling  expenses  is  allowed  under  the  new  "  Unattached  "  scale, 
and  for  each  year  of  satisfactory  service  increase  of  salary  is  granted  and  teachers  rise  to 
the  maximum  of  the  ordinary  scale  if  possessing  fiill  training  and  certificate  qualifications, 
otherwise — for  teachers  ineligible  for  permanent  appointment  are  accepted  for  the 
'  Unattached  "  list — the  maxima  are  £135  and  £112  respectively. 

The  following  is  the  existing  scale  of  salaries  for  head  and  assistant  teachers  in 

Ordinary  schools. 

A.— HEAD    TEACHERS. 


Head  Masters 

Head  Mistresses  of 

Acoommodation. 

of  Bojs'  or 
Mixed  Schools. 

Girls'  or  Mixed 
Schools. 

Head  Mistresses  of 
Infants'  Schools. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Grade  1—200  or  under      

175—200 

140—150 

140-150 

„      2    200  to  300         

200—250 

150—185 

150—160 

„      3    301  to  400         

250—300 

185—225 

160—180 

„      4    401  to  600         

300—350 

225—260 

180—210 

„      5    over  600             

350—400 

260—300 

210—240 

B.— ASSISTANT    TEACHERS. 
1. — ^Assistant  Teachers  Appointed  when  on  Probation  for  the  Parchment  Certificate. 

Annual  commmeing  Mary, 


(a)  Probationen  who  have  been  trained  for  two  years,  and' 
have  passed  the  Certificate  Examination  on  the  second  year's 
papers  in  the  1st  or  2nd  Division. 

(6)  Probationers  (other  than  class  ((2))  being  persons  who  are 
recognised  as  certificated  teachers  under  Article  60  (6)  of  the 
Board  of  Education's  Day  School  Code. 

(c)  Probationers  (other  than  class  {d)  )  being  graduates,  or 
persons  being  quslined  by  examination  to  become  graduates 
in  Arts  or  Science  of  any  university  in  the  British  Empire 
recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  under  Article  60  (6)  of 
the  B.E.  Code,  who  have  passed  the  Cerii6cate  Examination 
on  the  second  year's  papers  in  the  Ist  or  2nd  Division.  J 

{d)  Probationers  who  have  been  trained  for  three  years,  orl 
who  have  taken  a  university  degree  or  who  have  taken  a 
university  degree  or    other   equivalent  BU^her  Educational  > 
Certificates,  approved  by  the  Board,  requirmg  not  leva  than 
three  years'  study.  J 


Ifen.   Worn. 


£90  £80 


95      85 


/ 


\ 


An  increase  of  £5  (men), 
and  £4  for  the  1st  year, 
2nd  year  and  3rd  year,  and 
thereafter  £3  (women)  will 
be  allowed  for  each  year  of 
satisfactory  service  under 
the  Board  up  to  a  maximum 
of  £175  (men)  and  £140 
(women),  but  the  increase 
after  the  third  year  of 
service  shall  depend  upon 
the  teacher  gaining  quali- 
fications according  to  the 
regulations  set  out  in 
Section  (12)  of  Article  101 
of  the  Board's  Code. 


1  Board  Minutes,  Vol.  LVI ,  pp.  983,  1017.    *  May  16th,  1902.    Board  Minutes,  Vol.  LVI.,  p.  1471. 
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2. — Assistant  Teacheks  Appointed  after  Obtaining  the  Parchment  Certificate. 

(a)  If  trained  two  vears  and  having  passed  on  the  second  year's  papers  ^ 
in  the  1st  or  2nd  Division. 

(6)  Persons  (other  than  class  {d))  who  are  recognised  as  certificated 
teachers  under  Article  60  (6)  of  the  Board  of  Education's  Day  School 
Code. 

(c)  Persons  (other  than  class  (a),  being  graduates,  or  persons  being 
qualified  by  examination  to  become  graduatep,  in  Arts  or  Science  of  any 
University  in  the  British  Empire  recoffnieed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
under  Article  60  (6)  of  the  B.E.  Code,  who  have  passed  the  certificate 
examination  on  the  second  years  papers  in  the  1st  or  2nd  Division. 


Annual  Commencing  Salary  (a),  (6),  (c)  : — 

Men, 

If  with  paif/  u'ent  alone £95 

If  with  parchment  and  two  years  of  sub- 
sequent ntisfactorr  service 100 

If  with  parchment  and  four  years  of  sub- 
sequent satisfactory  service 105 

If  with  parchment  and  six  or  more  years 
of  subsequent  satisfactory  service ... 


Women, 
£85 

90 


110 

115  (8  yrs.) 

120  (10  yrs. 


94 

98  (6  yrs.) 
102  (8  yrs.) 
106  (10  yrs. 


or  more)      or  more) 
(d)  Persons  who  have  been  trained  for  three  years,  or  who  have  taken 
a  University  denee  or  other  equivalent  higher  educational  certificates, 
approved  by  the  Board,  requiring  not  less  than  three  years'  study. 

Anmud  Commencing  SokUvry  (cQ  : — 

A  commencing  salary  £5  (men  and  women  alike)  higher  than  the 
amounts  set  out  above. 

{e^  If  trained  one  year,  or  untrained  (not  possessing  aualifioations  set 
out  in  (6),  (c)  or  (d)  ),  and  having  passed  the  second  year  s  papers  in  the 
1st  or  2nd  Division. 


An  in  rease  of  £5  (men) 
and  £3  (women)  will  be 
allowed  for  each  year  of 
satisfactory  service  under 
the  Board  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  £175  (men)  and 
£140  (  women),  (see  Section 
(40)  of  this  article),  but 
the  increase  after  the  third 
year  of  service  shall  depend 
upon  the  teacher  raining 
qualifications  according  to 
the  regulations  set  out  in 
Section  (12). 


/ 


\ 


AwMud  Commencing  Salary  (e)  : — 

If  probationers      ...        ...        ...        ... 

If  with  parchment  alone 

If  with  parchment  and  two  years  of  sub- 
sequent satisfactory  service 

If  with  parchment  and  four  years  of  sub- 
sequent satisfactory  service 

If  with  parchment  and  six  or  more  years 
of  subsequent  satisfactory  service  ... 


Men. 

£80 

85 

90 

95 


Women. 
£75 

80 

85 
89 


The  same  increase  and 
conditions  as  above  for 
teachers  with  parchment 
but  the  maximum  of  these 
Classen  is  £160  (men)  and 
£130  (women). 


100  93  (6  yrs.) 

105  (8  yrs.)      97  (8  yrs.) 
110  CIO  yrs.     101  (10  yrs. 
or  more)      or  more)  ^ 

In  October,  1903,  the  Board  resolved  that  the  following  resolution  be  referred  to 
the  School  Management  Committee  for  consideration  and  report :  '*  That  the  School 
Management  Committee  be  instructed  to  take  immediate  steps  to  find  teachers  for 
the  rapidly  increasing  vacancies ;  and  that,  if  necessary,  the  Committee  be  empowered 
to  bring  up  recommendations  varying  the  conditions  of  service  and  scales  of  salary,  in 
order  to  attract  additional  teaching  staff."  This  Instruction  was  referred  to  a  Special 
Sub-Committee  of  the  School  Management  Committee.  This  sub-committee  prepared 
eertain  statistical  tables,  showing  the  general  condition  of  the  Board's  service,  and  the 


I>y< 


Fiwil  Hefff/rt  v/  tlu  S<hool  B^^ird  for  lyjmeh^. 


J»  w^.  ;%^t*^A  V/  a-.k  the  Vr^^'lhii*,  of  th^  Boupd  of  E>iu-ia:ivEu  The  Hc-ooe  SeeretArv, 
mA  \\i*i  yr*^'A*::Xh\  of  i\%h  Jyxail  Govenjifi^Tii  hfjurfi  to  re»jtiire  &  joiii:  depatauion  on  the 
//lAi.Vrr.  Awl  '»  Ui*ijuonit\  wan  fonf^nuA  ^Lowiiig  the  desiiabiiiiy  of  THAkirig  prorisioD  for 
\ju\m:^:\U:  f'}Mr*iih,  ikiA  giTjijg  iMnrticvlsuni  of  uhluv  u-pical  c&ae»  wluoh  tu^i  come  imdn* 


VI L— Statlsticsl 

'flie  following  StatixticH  for  the  year  emled  ]larch  20th.  1903.  show  the  work  carried 
on  iind'^r  th'j  Siftsfnn]  HcIkmAb  Sub-Oirnrriittee : — 


MkMrftEskCtec. 


ProlMtod.         5o.  ci 


AT. 


f^_        Total        EmI- 


Blind        

I  "Wfcl  » » »  » " 

M<;ritiillv  hufttctivt 
Hiyti'ally   l>ef«5- 


'p 


roui 


2 
2 


15 

8 


271 

8f>4 

;5  2i'j 


1 
1 

4 


1^7. 


4 

15 
111 


doled. 


B41U. 


«e  of 
At. 


loD. 


Tctt.     •Otkc'  Sekom 


:^i7  2:i3  2«i5 

GIH  .WJ  oIO 

2  942  3.U;3  2,4><ii 

1,73:^  :^21  244 


l*>-7 
810 

76-0 


23  15 

»>8  25 

151»  I     25 

18  23 


38 


in     1 4,054 


41       5,9<X>    4,413  13,445       ...     |  268 


88 


38 


••lUlntoliMd. 


lUtldMitlal  Boboolf. 

HOMd'f         *****  *• 
BMldMittol 
•ohooli. 


Boanitd  with  JTottor 

P«r0oU  to  atuod 

Ihij  Soboola. 


tNet 
per  Head. 


Illiiid  

l/OAl  •■•  •••  ••• 

MeiiUlW  Defttciiire 
I'liyNioftfly  Dofociive 


ToUl 


£    8.  d. 

25    8  10} 

21  16  3f 

7     1  54 


*  Itinludlng  DoiiiMtio  HUfT,  Bftthin^-woinaD,  llolpers,  Carettkon,  Ac. 

**  Tliti  uiimberN  Nhewn  under  this  heftding  are  included  in  the  Roll,  Average,  &c. 

f  The  ainouutH  oontributod  by  parents  towardi  maintenanoe  have  not  been  deducted  from  the  net  cost  per  head. 
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VIII. — The  Special  School. 

1.  The  Children. — The  children  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Sub-Committee 
mainly  by  the  head  teachers  of  ordinary  Elementary  schools ;  but  sometimes  by  the 
Divisional  Superintendents  or  by  parents  or  friends.  Medical  examination  is  not 
required  under  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Act,  but  if  there  is  a  doubt  in  any  case  as  to  the  child 
being  sufficiently  blind  or  deaf  for  the  Special  school,  the  Board  of  Educiition  make  a 
medical  certificate  a  condition  of  retention.  A  certificjite  by  an  approved  practitioner  is 
required  for  the  admission  of  the  physically  or  mentally  defective.  In  the  schools  for 
"  Defectives  "  admissions  are  made  by  the  Board's  Medical  Officers  twice  a  year,  and  they 
visit  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  at  least  once  a  year.  The  children  admitted  to  the 
Special  schools  vary  considerably  in  degree  of  defect,  some  being  only  just  below  the 
standard  suitable  for  instruction  in  ordinary  Elementary  schools,  while  some  belong  to 
the  lowest  grade  of  children  who  are  capable  of  receiving  education. 

2.  Tlie  Teachers, — ^The  teachers  are,  as  a  rule,  trained  and  certified  Elementary 
school  teachers.  Kindergarten  and  drawing  qualific^itions  being  generally  required.  A  few 
teachers  who  do  not  hold  the  Govenmient  certificate  are  engaged,  such  as  "Higher  Froebel" 
certificate  teachers,  and  those  holding  the  certificate  of  Teacher  of  the  Deaf,  which  is  not  a 
Government  certificate.  These  latter  have  mostly  the  certificate  of  the  Ealing  or  Fitzroy 
Square  Training  Colleges,  or  of  the  Examining  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf.  Some 
of  the  blind  teachers  also  have  not  the  Government  certificate.  Only  adult  teachers 
are  engaged,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  engaged  on  first  leaving  college,  but  are 
required  to  have  had  first  some  experience  of  ordinary  school  work.  All  the  teiichers  in 
the  schools  for  Defectives  are  women,  except  in  the  three  schools  for  elder  boys.  In  the 
Special  schools  the  responsible  teacher  is  called  "  teacher  in  charge." 

3.  Tlie  Recordn. — The  Board  of  Education  have  prescribed  a  form  for  keeping 
the  mediciil  records  in  the  Schools  for  the  Defectives.  These  records  are  entered  in  a 
book  known  as  the  "  Family  History  and  Progress  Book,"  which  is  considered  confidential 
and  is  kept  under  lock  and  key.  The  Board's  Medical  Officer  twice  a  year  makes  an  entry 
on  each  child  in  these  books.  Keeping  uniform  records  in  the  schools  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf  has  recently  been  commenced,  but  these  are  educational  rather  than  medical. 

4.  The  Mavagere.—Tvro  Local  Managers  are  appointed  for  each  Special  school,  and 
the  schools  are  grouped  into  districts — three  or  four  schools  comprising  each  group. 
The  Managers  hold  quarterly  meetings  and  make  their  recommendations  to  the  Special 
Schools  Sub-Committee.  The  Residential  schools  and  the  schools  for  Physically  Defec- 
tives are  not  grouped  with  the  other  Special  schools,  but  generally  one  local  committee 
manages  two  schools  and  meets  fortnightly,  monthly  or  bi-monthly.  Where  blind  or 
deaf  children  are  boarded  with  foster-parents  the  Local  Managers  act  as  a  boarding-out 
committee. 

5.  Tlie  Curriculum. — The  subjects  of  instruction  vary  considerably  in  the  difterent 
Special  schools.  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic  are  common  to  all,  and  the  subjects 
in  the  schools  for  the  Blind  and  the  Physically  Defective  are  those  taken  in  the  ordinary 
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Elementary  sch^x^ls.  Leaving  methcKls  of  instruction  out  of  the  question,  the  main 
rlitt'erenco  lx,*tween  the  Special  schools  ami  the  Ordinar}'  schools  is  the  much  larger 
amount  of  attention  given  to  the  indiviiual  pupil  and  the  training  in  handwork  The 
Government  regulations  rc^fjuire  that  a  minimum  of  six  hours  a  week  in  the  schools  for 
Defectives  and  four  in  the  schools  for  the  Blinrl  and  the  Dciif  shall  be  given  to  manual  or 
industrial  work.  In  some  of  the  Special  schools  this  amount  of  time  is  considerably 
incrciise^l  ,and  in  the  cjtse  of  the  elder  scholar^*  at  the  Blind  and  Deaf  schools,  nearly  half 
the  time  is  devote<l  to  the  manual  side  of  the  school  work.  The  handwork  at  the 
various  schools  includes  Dm  wing  and  BriLshwork,  Clay- modelling,  Macrame-work,  and 
Chair-caning;  while  for  boys  Wo^xlwork,  Shoemaking,  B«isket -making.  Tailoring  and 
Smldlery  are  taken ;  and  for  girls  Cookery,  I^iundry work,  plain  and  fancy  Needlework 
and  Millinery.  The  Art  side  of  the  work  is  Ixjing  developed  in  the  Physiciilly  Defective 
.schools,  and  much  care  is  now  l>estowed  uj)on  the  Physical  Exercises  at  all  the  schools. 
In  the  Residential  sr;hools  the  gymnasia  are  being  used  with  good  results. 

fi.  AiniH  ayid  ResvJtH.  —While  forming  the  mind  and  training  the  touch  are  aimed  . 
at,  the  teacher  of  the  sub-normal  child  cannot  hope,  as  a  rule,  to  sec  great  success  accor- 
ding to  the  ordinary  standard.  The  exceptions  are  too  rare  to  be  counted  upon.  From  the 
outset  it  is  as  well  to  accept  the  fact  that  four  senses  are  not  equal  to  five,  and  that  the 
very  best  that  can  be  done  for  the  afflicted  child  will  generally  lejivo  it  in  a  worse  position 
from  a  work(;r  s  point  of  view  than  the  normal  chilcL  But  if  brilliant  results  are  not  to  be 
exi>ected  from  the  Special  schools  work,  it  is  still  true  that  a  limit  is  placed  upon  total 
failure,  and  that  many  from  these  schools  do  become  capable  workers.  The  recent  exten- 
sion of  the  manual  work  by  providing  specialised  training  for  the  older  children,  and  the 
attempt  at  "  after  care  "  by  meaas  of  voluntary  committees,  will  increase  the  chances  of 
the  success  of  the  Special  schools. 

IX. — Conclusion. 

Much  has  been  done  for  the  various  classes  of  defective  children  ;  but  much  remains  to 
bo  done.  Ijcgislation  is  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  certifiable  imbeciles,  and  for 
the  extended,  and  in  some  cases  permanent,  care  of  the  class  immediately  above 
imbecile.  Accommodation  under  the  existing  law  is  required  for  epileptics,  and  perhaps 
an  extension  of  legal  powers  to  deal  with  some  cases  after  16.  The  homes  which  the 
School  Board  have  decided  to  provide  for  the  menUdly  defective  of  the  low  grade  type 
are  barlly  needed,  and  there  should  be  power  to  retain  some  of  these  cases  beyond  16. 
The  accommodation  now  provided  and  projected  will  fairly  meet  the  needs  of  Blind, 
Deaf  and  Physicidly  Defectives,  except  that  London  will  no  doubt  see  the  need  to 
secure  a  seaside  school  for  convalescent  cripples  as  Birmingham  is  about  to  do.  The 
Mentally  Defe<jtives  are  not  yet  fully  provided  for  by  the  existing  and  projected 
accomuKKlation,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  future  extensions  in  the  accommodation  for 
this  branch  should  be  in  the  nature  of  training  schools  for  the  elder  scholara 
Border-line  cases  in  each  section  have  caused,  and  wiU  continue  to  cause,  difficulty. 
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The  blind,  as  a  class,  had  been  educationally  neglected.  The  provision  which  had 
been  made  for  them  was  by  way  of  charity  only,  and  was  more  in  the  nature  of  care 
than  instruction,  as  the  names  of  the  oldest  schools — **  asylums  " — indicate.  Therefore, 
when  the  Board,  in  February,  1872,  decided  to  provide  teaching  for  the  bUnd,  they  had 
little  in  the  way  of  experience  to  guide  them,  and  they  embarked  on  a  work  of  which 
the  experimental  stage  lasted  nearly  twenty  years.  The  first  great  difficulty  was  that 
of  types.  The  earliest  plan  was  the  appointment  of  a  peripatetic  teacher  to  visit 
the  various  schools  once  or  twice  a  week  to  give  a  lesson  to  blind  children  by 
aid  of  the  Moon  type,  and  this  teaching  was  supplemented  by  an  occasional  lesson 
at  home  from  the  agent  of  a  voluntary  society,  In  1 876  it  was  found  that  the  Moon 
type  was  unsuitable  for  teaching  the  young  blind,  so  after  tr}dng  Roman  type,  the  Board 
decided  to  adopt  the  Braille  type  for  reading  and  writing.  The  next  seventeen 
years  showed  a  slow  but  sure  improvement  in  results.  In  1890  the  School  Board 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Education  Department  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  that  existed  with  regard  to  the  day  classes  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  and  obtained  as 
a  concession  the  recognition  of  these  classes  for  purposes  of  grant ;  but  no  improvement 
was  possible  until  the  Act  of  1893  was  passed,  giving  wider  powers  to  the  School 
Authority.  Prior  to  this  Act,  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  possessed  permissive  powers 
to  teach  and  maintain  blind  and  deaf  children.^  The  Act  of  1893  cancelled  those 
powers,*  laid  the  obligation  on  the  School  Authority  without  allowing  an  option,  and 
made  the  attendance  of  blind  children  at  school  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
16.  It  also  enabled  the  School  Board  to  place  blind  children  in  Residential  schools, 
and  until  the  Board  could  provide  such  schools,  they  utilised  places  in  voluntary 
institutions.  By  this  means  and  by  boarding  out  other  cases  with  foster-parents,  the 
schools  for  the  Blind  have  been  reduced  from  26  in  1893  to  10  in  1903.  This  reduction 
has  facilitated  the  better  classification  of  the  pupils. 

The  School  Board  in  1897  acquired  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at 
Norwood  as  a  Residential  school ;  but  owing  to  many  difficulties  in  working  a  school 
the  main  object  of  which  was  to  teach  adults,  the  Board  in  1899  re-transferred  that 
institution  to  the  Voluntary  Committee  from  which  they  had  taken  it  over.  In  1900, 
they  decided  to  acquire  two  Residential  schools  for  the  elder  blind  children  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  16,  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys.  The  girls'  school  at  West 
Norwood,  and  the  boys'  at  Wandsworth  Common  were  both  opened  in  1902. 

Special  attention  is  paid  in  these  schools  to  Industrial  and  Manual  Work,  in 
order  to  teach  the  children,  during  their  final  years  of  school  life,  some  occupation  by 
which  they  may  become  to  some  extent  self-supporting.  In  1901  the  Board  decided 
to  appoint  a  sighted  teacher  in  each  school  for  the  Blind,  and  agreed  that  the  younger 
children,  instejid  of  spending  half  time  in  the  ordinary  schools,' as  hitherto,  should  bo 
taught  entirely  in  the  schools  for  the  Blind,  those  in  Standard  IV.  and  upwards  still 
continuing  to  attend  at  the  ordinary  schools  three  half  days  a  week.     To  complete  the 

»  4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  8.  56.  «  Except  pauper  children. 
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accommodation  required  for  the  blind,  the  Board  have  recently  acquired  premises  at 
Hackney  Downs  for  a  Residential  school  for  those  Blind  who  are  also  Deaf,  or  who  are 
too  defective  to  be  taught  in  the  ordinary  blind  schools. 

Many  of  the  blind  who  have  been  instructed  in  the  Board's  classes  have  afterwards 
obtained  scholarships  which  have  enabled  them  to  continue  their  studies,  and  amongst 
these  are  some  who  have  become  teachers  of  the  BUnd.  There  are  numerous  instances 
of  good  results  obtained,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  under  which  this  work  has  been 
carried  on.  It  may,  therefore,  be  hoped  that  with  the  greater  advantages  now  available 
far  better  results  will  yet  be  shown. 

III.— The  Deaf. 

The  expression  **deaf"  means  too  deaf  to  be  taught  in  a  class  of  hearing  children  in 
an  Elementary  school.^ 

The  education  of  the  deaf  was  commenced  before  that  of  the  blind,  and  has 
perhaps  attracted  more  attention,  firstly  because  the  deaf  are  more  numerous,  and 
secondly  because,  having  at  one  time  been  classed  with  idiots,  the  discovery  that  they 
could  be  taught  excited  interest  in  their  behalf.  The  French  system,  known  as  the  "  sign," 
or  *'  manual,*'  system  and  the  German,  or  "  oral,"  system,  promulgated  respectively  by  the 
Abb^  de  TEp^e  and  by  Heinicke,  became  generally  known  by  the  middle  of  the  18th  Century, 
although  as  late  as  1871  the  oral  system  was  but  little  used  in  England.  Both  systems 
have  their  advantages  and  their  limitations,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  if  the 
ideal  of  the  oral  system  can  be  realised  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  its  favour.  This 
is  shown  by  the  following  excerpts  from  Board  of  Education  reports  : — 

There  are,  generally  speaking,  two  distinct  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf — the  pore  oral  and  the 
manual.  Combined  systems  are  merely  modifications  of  these,  and  yary  considerably  in  detail.  The 
oral  method  aims  at  teaching  the  deaf  to  speak  intelligibly  and  to  follow  and  understand  the  speecAi  of 
others  by  watching  the  motions  of  the  mouth  and  the  expression  of  the  features,  by  "  lip-reading,"  as  it 
is  inadequately  termed  in  this  country.  If  the  deaf  can  acquire  these  arts,  they  are  no  longer  secluded 
from  general  society,  but  can  mix  freely  with  their  fellow  creatures.  By  the  manual  method,  language 
is  taught  itL  signs  only  (writing,  which  is  practised  in  both  kinds  of  schools,  is  a  sign),  thus  the  deaf 
taught  by  this  kind  of  method  express  themselves  in  signs  and  understand  signs  only  ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, able  to  converse  with  the  yery  small  number  of  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
signs,  for  a  conyersation  conducted  in  writing  is  hardly  conceiyable.^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  deaf  child  who  has  received  sufficient  command  of  spoken  language  at 
school  to  enable  it  to  make  further  progress  by  its  own  effort  is  certain  of  a  brighter  and  fuller  life  than 
one  who,  with  the  same  linguistic  attainments,  can  only  communicate  by  gesture  or  by  writing. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  delude  ourselves  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  oral  method.  We 
shall  never  make  the  deaf  speak  with  the  facility,  the  breadth  of  idiom,  and  with  the  voice  and  intonation 
of  the  hearing.  But  we  can  do  much  in  the  direction  of  such  an  ideal,  and  thereby  enrich  and  enlighten 
lives  which  would  otherwise  languish  dull  and  inert.  There  will  always  remain  a  proportion  of  deaf 
not  amenable  to  oral  teaching.^ 

In  1872  the  London  School  Board  first  considered   the  question  of  instructing  the 
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into  the  schools  for  the  Deaf,  and  not  only  afi'orded  facilities  for  the  teachers  to  qualify 
in  this  subject,  but  also  caused  a  special  Drawing  scheme  to  be  prepared  for  the 
schools  for  the  Deaf.  In  furtherance  of  the  same  policy  the  Board  in  1903  appointed  a 
teacher  of  Drawing  to  visit  all  the  schools  periodically. 

In  1902  the  Board  considered  a  scheme  for  training  the  elder  deaf  children,  and 
they  decided  that  two  schools  should  be  provided,  one  for  elder  boys  and  the  other  for 
elder  girls,  to  give  definite  technical  training.  It  was  agreed  that  the  cottage  homes  and 
school,  then  being  built  at  Anerley,  should  be  used  for  the  Technical  Training  school  for 
boys,  to  accommodate  60  residential  and  30  day  scholars,  and  that  the  Residential  and 
Day  school  for  training  the  elder  deaf  girls  should  be  provided  at  Wandsworth 
Common.  The  defective  deaf  were  to  be  accommodated  at  the  Homerton  school, 
where,  by  an  extension  of  the  buildings,  40  residential  and  30  day  scholars  have  now 
been  provided  for.  It  now  only  remains  to  open  the  Training  school  at  Wandsworth 
Common  for  elder  girls,  so  that  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  this  entire  scheme 
will  be  working  satisfactorily  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

IV.— The  Mentally  Defective. 

These  are  defined  as  children  who,  not  being  imbecile  and  not  merely  dull  or  backward, 
are  by  reason  of  mental  defect  incapable  of  receiving  proper  benefit  from  the  instruction 
in  the  ordinary  Public  Elementary  schools,  but  not  incapable  of  receiving  benefit  from 
instruction  in  special  classes  or  schools.^ 

In   January,   1888,  the    reference    to    the  Royal  Commission    on    the  Blind  was 

enlarged  so  as  to  include  "  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  well  as  such  other  cases  as  from  special 

circumstances  would  seem  to  require  exceptional  methods  of  education."     In  the  Report 

of    the  Commission   it    is    stated    that  the  Royal    Commission  on   the  Elementary 

Education  Acts  suggested  that  the  feeble-minded  would  come  within  the  terms  of  the 

reference.   Evidence  was  therefore  taken,  and  recommendations  were  submitted,  respecting 

that  class  of  children.     One  of  the  recommendations  was  that  feeble-minded  children 

should   be  separated   from  ordinary  scholars  in   Public  Elementary  schools  in   order 

that    they    might    receive   special   instruction.      In    1890   the    School    Management 

Committee    had    before    them    a    report    on    the     'separate     school"     established 

in   Elberfeld-Barmen,    and    the    Board,   in    November,    1890,    instructed  the   School 

Management    Committee    to    prepare    a    scheme    for  the    establishment  of    special 

classes    for    mentally    and    physically    defective    children.      In    March,     1891,    the 

Board    resolved     that    special   schools    should    be    established    for    those     children 

who,     by     reason  of   physical  and    mental   defect,  could   not    be    taught    "in    the 

ordinary  standards  or  by  ordinary  methods."  ^    The  first  two  schools  for  such  children 

were  opened  in  July,   1892.       The    Education  Department   sanctioned    the  schools, 

allowing  them  to  rank  for  the  purposes  of  grant  as  ordinary  Infant  schools,  and  the  general 

report  of  the  Senior  Chief  Inspector  for   1895  contains  the  following  reference  to  the 

scheme  : — 

The    classes    for    the     special     instruction    of     mentally    defective    children    are    among     the 
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most  interestiog  classes  under  the  Board,  and  the  example  is  being  followed  in  other  large  centres  of 
population.  These  children  vary  very  greatly  in  such  mental  power  as  they  possess  ;  some  can  be  so  far 
developed  that  they  can  bold  their  own  fairly  when  transferred  to  an  ordinary  school,  though  with 
scholars  generally  younger  than  themselves  ;  others  can  be  so  far  assisted  that  they  can,  with  some  little 
supervision,  take  care  of  themselves  ;  but  there  still  remains  a  considerable  residuum  who  are  only  fit 
for  the  asylums  for  idiot  children.' 

A  Departmental  Committee  on  Poor  Law  schools  reported  in  1896  respecting  separate 
schools  for  defectives  as  follows  : — 

As  the  result  of  our  enquiries  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  we  consider  that,  in  fairness  to  the 
normal  children,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  feeble-minded,  separate  provision  should  be  made  for 
their  education,  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  the  backward  brain  and  the  awakening  of  the 
dormant  moral  sense. 

In  1894,  and  again  in  1896,  the  School  Board  called  the  attention  of  the  Education 
Department  to  the  desirability  of  legislating  for  defective  and  epileptic  children, 
and  in  consequence  a  Departmental  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter.  In  1898  this  Committee  submitted  their  Report,  which  contained  very  valuable 
information  respecting  defectives,  and  recommended  legislation  mainly  on  the  lines  of  the 
Blind  and  Deaf  Act  of  1893.  The  recommendations  were,  to  a  large  extent,  adopted  in 
the  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1899,  and  the  Minute 
ol  the  Education  Department  of  February  2nd,  1900.  The  Act  diflTers  chiefly 
from  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Act  by  being  permissive  with  regard  to  its  obligations 
on  the  School  Authority.  The  School  Board  decided  to  put  the  Act  into 
operation  in  London  as  far  as  it  applied  to  defective  children,  and  they  have  now  for  four 
years  been  providmg  special  schools  where  they  were  needed,  and  bringing  existing 
schools  into  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  Act. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Special  school  differs  mainly  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
Elementary  school  in  the  greater  elasticity  of  the  time-table,  shorter  lessons,  and  the 
larger  amount  of  manual  occupations,  the  afternoon  session  being  principally  devoted 
to  handwork.  The  Government  reports  show  that  good  and  steady  work  has  been 
done,  and  the  fact  that  during  the  past  two  years  184  and  268  children  respectively 
have  been  promoted  from  the  special  to  the  ordinary  schools,  shows  that  the  special 
schools  have  served  a  useful  purpose. 

Two  important  developments  of  this  work  have  been  decided  on :  Firstly,  to 
provide  residential  accommodation  for  two  kinds  of  defectives:  (1)  Homes  for  those 
who,  while  needing  for  various  reasons,  to  be  removed  from  their  parents,  are 
not  cases  of  such  gravity  as  to  preclude  their  attendance  at  a  certified  Day  Special 
School.  (2)  Custodial  institutions  for  those  whose  bad  habits  and  want  of 
moral  sense  make  it  desirable  to  separate  them  from  other  children.  A  home 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls  of  the  first  kind  is  now  being  provided,  and  a  site  is  being 
sought  outside  the  London  district  for  the  erection  of  the  custodial  institutions. 
The  second  development  is  the  opening  of  "training"   schools    for    elder    mentally 
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defective  boys,  where  manual  instruction  of  a  more  specialised  character  is  to  be 
provided  during  their  last  three  or  four  years  of  school  life.  Three  such  schools  have 
been  opened,  and  another  is  about  to  be  opened. 

V. — Physically  Defective. 

These  are  defined  as  children  who,  not  being  imbecile  and  not  merely  dull  or  backward, 
are  by  reason  of  physical  defect,  incapable  of  receiving  proper  benefit  from  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  ordinary  public  Elementary  school,  but  not  incapable  of  receiving  benefit 
from  instruction  in  special  classes  or  schools.^ 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind  did  not  consider  the  question  of  the 
physically  defective,  and  although  physical  as  well  as  mental  defect  is  mentioned 
in  the  scheme  approved  by  the  Board  in  1891  for  the  establishment  of  Special 
schools,  children  sufiering  only  from  physical  defect  were  not  then  looked 
upon  as  a  separate  class,  but  they  were  from  that  time  onward  frequently  admitted 
to  the  Special  schools  with  the  mentally  defectives.  Physical  defect  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  reference  to  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Defective  and  Epileptic 
Children,  appointed  in  1896 ;  but  the  report  of  that  Committee,  issued  in  1898, 
includes  a  section  on  physically  defective  children  in  which  they  say : — 

'<  We  recommend  that  physically  defective  children  shall  be  admitted  to  special  classes 
if,  owing  to  chronic  ill-health  they  are  not  capable  of  receiving  proper  benefit  from 
instruction  in  the  ordinary  school  while  capable  of  benefiting  from  instruction  in  the 
special  classes." ' 

Later  in  the  same  report  the  class  for  physically  defectives  then  being  carried  on  in 
South wark  is  referred  to  as  *'  a  fair  field  for  voluntary  effort,"  but  for  which  the  re- 
cognition of  the  Department  is  not  recommended.  In  1898  a  committee  connected 
with  the  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement  in  Tavistock  Place  made  an  application  to  the 
Special  Schools  Sub- Committee  for  the  establishment  of  an  Invalid  Children's  school 
in  rooms  belonging  to  the  Settlement.  They  pointed  out  that  some  invalid  children's 
classes  already  existed  in  London,  carried  on  by  voluntary  workers.  The  committee 
submitted  a  schedule  of  25  children — 9  of  whom  were  exempt  from  school  attendance, 
and  the  remainder  attending  irregularly — who  could  be  admitted  if  the  school  were 
established.  The  Board  agreed  to  the  proposal,  which  involved  purely  educational 
expenses  only,  the  Settlement  Committee  providing  the  ambulance  and  nurse.  The 
sanction  of  the  Education  Department  was  given  on  January  26th,  1899,  and  the  school 
was  opened  on  February  28th,  1899.  On  November  10th,  1899,  the  School  Management 
Committee  adopted  a  resolution  requiring  lists  of  all  cripples  of  school  age  not  attending 
school  to  be  furnished  to  the  Special  Schools  Sub-Committee.  On  February  26th,  1900, 
a  return  of  620  such  children  was  considered,  and  referred  for  medical  report.  On 
July  2nd,  1900,  the  Medical  Officer  s  report  on  606  cases  was  submitted,  and  referred  for 
consideration  to  a  Committee  of  members  of  the  Board  and  specialists.  This  Committee 
reported  on  October  26th,  1900,  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  separate  schools  for 
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"  (3)  That  the  county  or  county  borough  should  be  suggestal  as  the  area  for  this 
purpose." 

It  was  agreed  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  receive  a  joint  deputation  on  the 
matter,  and  a  memorial  was  forwarded  showing  the  desirability  of  making  provision  for 
imbecile  children,  and  giving  particulars  of  many  typical  cases  which  had  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  Board. 

VII.— Statistics. 


The  following  Statistics  for  the  year  ended  March  20th,  1903,  show  the  work  carried 
on  under  the  Special  Schools  Sub-Committee : — 
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VIII. — The  Special  School. 

1.  The  Children. — The  children  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Sub-Committee 
mainly  by  the  head  teachers  of  ordinary  Elementary  schools ;  but  sometimes  by  the 
Divisional  Superintendents  or  by  parents  or  friends.  Medical  examination  is  not 
required  under  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Act,  but  if  there  is  a  doubt  in  any  case  as  to  the  child 
being  sufficiently  blind  or  deaf  for  the  Special  school,  the  Board  of  Education  make  a 
medical  certificate  a  condition  of  retention.  A  certificate  by  an  approved  practitioner  is 
required  for  the  admission  of  the  physically  or  mentally  defective.  In  the  schools  for 
"  Defectives  "  admissions  are  made  by  the  Board's  Medical  Officers  twice  a  year,  and  they 
visit  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  at  least  once  a  yeiir.  The  children  admitted  to  the 
Special  schools  vary  considerably  in  degree  of  defect,  some  being  only  just  below  the 
standard  suitable  for  instruction  in  ordinary  Elementary  schools,  while  some  belong  to 
the  lowest  grade  of  children  who  are  capable  of  receiving  education. 

2.  TIte  Teachers, — The  teachers  are,  as  a  rule,  trained  and  certified  Elementary 
school  teachers.  Kindergarten  and  drawing  qualifications  being  generally  required.  A  few 
toachers  who  do  not  hold  the  Goverimient  certificate  are  engaged,  such  as  "Higher  Froebel" 
certificate  teachers,  and  those  holding  the  certificate  of  Teacher  of  the  Deaf,  which  is  not  a 
Government  certificate.  These  latter  have  mostly  the  certificate  of  the  Ealing  or  Fitzroy 
Square  Training  Colleges,  or  of  the  Examining  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf.  Some 
of  the  blind  teachers  also  have  not  the  Government  certificate.  Only  adult  teachers 
are  engaged,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  engaged  on  first  leaving  college,  but  are 
required  to  have  had  first  some  experience  of  ordinary  school  work.  All  the  teachers  in 
the  schools  for  Defectives  are  women,  except  in  the  three  schools  for  elder  boys.  In  the 
Special  schools  the  responsible  teacher  is  called  "  teacher  in  charge." 

3.  The  Records. — The  Board  of  Education  have  prescribed  a  form  for  keeping 
the  medical  records  in  the  Schools  for  the  Defectives.  These  records  are  entered  in  a 
book  known  as  the  "  Family  History  and  Progress  Book,"  which  is  considered  confidential 
and  is  kept  under  lock  and  key.  The  Board's  Medical  Officer  twice  a  year  makes  an  entry 
on  each  child  in  these  books.  Keeping  uniform  records  in  the  schools  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf  has  recently  been  commenced,  but  these  are  educational  rather  than  medical. 

4.  The  Managers. — Two  Local  Managers  are  appointed  for  each  Special  school,  and 
the  schools  are  grouped  into  districts — three  or  four  schools  comprising  each  group. 
The  Managers  hold  quarterly  meetings  and  make  their  recommendations  to  the  Special 
Schools  Sub-Committee.  The  Residential  schools  and  the  schools  for  Physically  Defec- 
tives are  not  grouped  with  the  other  Special  schools,  but  generally  one  local  committee 
manages  two  schools  and  meets  fortnightly,  monthly  or  bi-monthly.  Where  blind  or 
deaf  children  are  boarded  with  foster-parents  the  Local  Managers  act  as  a  boarding-out 
committee. 

5.  The  Curriculum. — The  subjects  of  instruction  .vary  considerably  in  the  difierent 
Special  schools.  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic  are  common  to  all,  and  the  subjects 
in  the  schools  for  the  Blind  and  the  Physically  Defective  are  those  taken  in  the  ordinary 
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The  time  may  come  when  the  School  Authority  will  think  fit  to  act  upon  a  suggestion 
which  yejirs  ago  was  considered  by  the  Special  Schools  Sub-Committee — viz.  of  dealing 
with  the  "  int^rmc<liate "  cases,  which,  while  below  normal  are  not  serious  enough  to 
admit  to  Special  schools.  For  example,  by  the  intnxluction  of  this  system  an  "aural  " 
class  and  a  "  seeing"  class  could  be  formed  for  scholars,  who  while  not  proix?rly  suileil  to 
ortlinary  schools,  are  not  deaf  or  blind  enough  for  the  Special  schools.  Separate 
classes  might  also  bo  an  aidvantage  for  children  who  although  menUdly  feeble  arc  of 
too  high  a  grade  to  place  with  the  ordinary  mentally  defectives.  The  "  After  Care  " 
Voluntaiy  Conmiittees  which  have  been  sUirted  for  the  Physically  Defective,  the  Blind 
and  the  Deaf,  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  work,  and  if  possible  to  extend 
it  to  other  defectives.  The  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Voluntiirv  Committee  which 
arranges  the  mid  day  meal  at  Physically  Defective  schools  to  all  other  Special  schools 
— perhaps  through  the  help  of  the  Locid  Managers — would  be  most  useful. 

Technical  Training  schools  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  over  16  are  required,  and  the 
provision  of  municipal  workshop  lujcommodation  for  the  Blind,  with  perhaps  a 
modifiaition  of  the  "  Saxon  system,"  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  in  London,  would  probably 
enable  that  class  to  become  largely  self-supporting. 
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SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE. 
I. — The  Introdlxtiox  of  Compulsory  Educatkkv. 

SOME  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870 
were  those  conUaine^l  in  Section  74',  which  gave  powers  to  S<?hool  Boards  to  frame 
B)'e-laws  for  the  piirfM>se  of  enforcing  the  attendance  of  chilcben  at  school.  The 
debates  in  Parliament  clearly  show  that  the  Government  of  the  day  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  time  had  not  arrivcfl  when  it  would  be  expedient  to  adopt  a  system 
of  universal  compulsion.  It  was,  therefore,  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Boards  elected 
under  the  Act  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  would  take  advantage  of  the  powers 
conferre^l  upon  them  by  Section  74  to  frame  Bye-laws  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
attendance  at  school  Moreover,  even  if  a  School  Board  decided  to  enforce  attendance, 
they  were  given  a  very  wide  latitude  as  to  the  limits  of  age  within  which  compulsion 
should  Ije  operative,  the  only  provision  being  that  no  child  could  be  compelled  to  attend 
school  under  the  age  of  five  or  over  the  age  of  thirteen. 

Section  74  of  the  Elementar\'  Education  Act  of  1870  is  as  follows  : — 

Attendance  at  School. 

Erery  School  Board  may  from  time  to  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  Eduofttion  Department, 
make  Bye-laws  for  all  or  any  of  the  following  purposes :  — 

(1)  Requiring  the  parents  of  children  of  such  age,  not  less  than  five  years  nor  more  than  thir- 
teen years,  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Bye-laws,  to  cause  such  children  (unless  there  is  some  reasooaMe 
excuse)  to  attend  schooU 

(2)  Determining  the  time  during  which  oihildren  are  so  to  attend  school ;  provided  diat  no  siKh 
Bye-laws  shall  pierent  the  withdrawal  of  any  child  from  any  religious  observance  or  instmotion  in 
religious  subjects,  or  shall  require  any  child  to  attend  school  on  any  day  exclusively  set  apart 
for  religious  obftervanoe  by  the  relijgious  body  to  which  hb  parent  belongs,  or  shall  be  oontimry  to 
anything  contained  in  any  Act  for  regulating  the  education  of  children  employed  in  labour: 

(3)  Providing  for  the  remission  or  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  fees  of  any  diild 
where  the  parent  satisfies  the  School  Board  that  he  is  unable  from  poverty  to  pay  the  same : 

(4)  Imposing  penalties  for  the  breach  of  any  Bye-laws: 

(5)  Revoking    or  altering  any   Bye-law   proYiously  made; 

Provided  that  any  Bye-law  under  this  section  requiring  a  child  between  ten  and  thirteen  yean 
of  a^e  to  attend  8ohool  shaH  provide  for  the  total  or  partial  exemption  of  such  child  from  the 
obligation  to  attend  school  if  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  certifies  that  such  child  has  reached  a 
standard  of  education  specified  in  such  Bye-law.  Any  of  the  following  reasons  shall  be  a  reason- 
able excuse;  nameljr, 

(1)  That  the  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  in  some  other  manner ; 

(2)  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  sdhool  by  sickness  or  any  unavoidable 
cause ; 

(3)  That  there  is  no  Public  Elementary  school  open  which  the  child  can  attend  within  snoh 
distance,  not  exceeding  three  miles,  measured  according  to  the  nearest  road^  from  the  residence  of 
Auch  c4iild,  as  the  Bye-laws  may  prescribe. 

The  School  Board,  not  less  than  one  month  before  submitting  any  Bye-law  under  this  section 
for  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department,  shall  deposit  a  printed  copy  of  the  proposed  Bye-laws 
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at  their  offioe  for  inapection  by  any  ratepayer,  and  supply  a  printed  copy  thereof  gratis  to  any 
ratepayer,  and  shall  publish  a  notice  of  such  deposit. 

The  Eduoation  Department  twfore  approving  of  any  Bye-laws  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  deposit 
has  been  made  and  notice  published,  and  shall  cause  such  inquiry  to  be  made  in  the  8cho(^  dieptrict 
as  they  think  requisite. 

Any  proceeding  to  enforce  any  Bye  law  may  be  taken,  and  any  penalty  for  the  breach  of  any 
Bye-law  may  be  recovered,  in  a  summary  manner;  but  no  penalty  imposed  for  the  breach  of  any 
Bye-law  shall  exceed  such  amount  a«  with  the  costs  will  amount  to  five  shillings  for  each  offence, 
and  such  Bye-laws  AM  not  come  into  operation  until  they  have  been  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty  in 
Ck)uncil. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  by  Order  in  Council,  to  sanction  the  said  Bye-laws,  and 
thereupon  the  same  shall  have  effect  as  if  they  were  enacted  in  this  Act. 

All  Bye-laws  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council  under  this  section  shall  be  act  out  lA  an 
appendix  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Education  Department. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  election  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  the  Board  passed 

a  resolution   confirming   the   necessity  of  enforcing  attendance   at   school ;   and,  on 

February  15th,  1871,  a  Special   Committee  was  appointed  to  draft  Bye-laws   under 

Section  74  of  the  Act     That  this  Committee  went  into   the  matter  with  extreme 

care  is  shown  by  the  following  report,  which  they  submitted  to  the  Board  on 
June  28th,  1871  :— 

Your  Committee  entered  upon  their  duties  under  a  stronig  sense  of  the  responsibility  devolved 
upon  them  by  the  Board,  and  with  a  conviction  that  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Act  form  one  of 
its  most  important  features,  as  marking  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  national  education  in 
England,  and  as  affording  the  only  means  of  making  that  educattion  universal. 

Your  Committee  deemed  it  advisable  to  ascertain  how  the  principle  of  compulsion  operated  in 
countries  where  it  had  been  tried,  and  its  probable  operation  in  this  Metrc^lis.  For  this 
purpose  they  invited  several  gentlemen  to  give  evidence  before  them,  to  whom  they  are  indebted 
for  very  valuable  information.  Four  sittings  were  occupied  in  taking  this  evidence.  In  addition 
to  this  several  members  of  your  Committee  acquainted  themftelves  with  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Mattftiew  Arnold  and  Rev.  Mark  Pattison  on  education,  with  special  reference  to  its  compulsory 
aspect  on  the  Continent,  and  also  with  the  report  of  Bish(^  Fraser  on  the  same  subject  with 
reference  to  America. 

The  conviction  of  the  Committee  that,  although  the  compulsory  clauses  are  tihe  true  expression 
of  a  decided  public  opinion,  tfeis  opinion  has  been  tgradually  formed,  and,  pronounced  with  some 
hesitation,  has  influenced  the  Committee  in  arriving  at  the  practical  conclusions  which  are 
embodied  in  the  Bye-laws  and  regulations  submitted  with  this  Report. 

Compulsion,  akhough  adopted  in  the  Factory  Act  and  other  more  recent  legislation,  is,  in  its 
direct  application,  new  in  England,  and  should,  therefore,  be  carried  out,  especially  at  first,  with 
as  much  gentleness  and  consideration  for  the  circumstances  and  feelings  of  parents  as  is  consistent 
with  its  effective  operation. 

Your  Committee  have  thought  it  advisable  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Bye-laws  whidh 
have  a  permanent  dharacter  and  cannot  be  changed  witftiout  the  sanction  of  the  Queen  in  Coun- 
cil, and  the  mAdhinery  for  carryin|g  them  into  effect,  which  may  be  modified  by  the  Board  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  local  circumstances  and  experience.  They  have,  therefore,  with  the  aid 
of  the  SoNcitoiB  of  the  Board,  framed  a  code  of  Bye-laws,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  the  Act,  and  have  prepared  a  scheme  for  their  enforcement. 

Your  Committee  have  endeavoured  to  provide  against  the  evil,  widely  felt,  of  habitual  irregu- 
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The  time  may  come  when  the  School  Authority  will  think  fit  to  act  upon  a  suggestion 
which  yeiirs  ago  was  considered  by  the  Special  Schools  Sub-Committee — viz.  of  dealing 
with  the  "  intermediate "  cases,  which,  while  below  normal  are  not  serious  enough  to 
mlmit  to  Special  schools.  For  example,  by  the  introiluction  of  this  system  an  "aural" 
class  and  a  "  seeing"  class  could  be  formed  for  scholars,  who  while  not  projwrly  suited  to 
onlinary  schools,  are  not  deaf  or  blind  enough  for  the  Special  schools.  Separate 
classes  might  also  bo  an  jidvantage  for  children  Avho  although  mentally  feeble  are  of 
too  high  a  grade  to  place  with  the  ordinary  menUiUy  defectives.  The  "  After  Care " 
Voluntary  Committees  which  have  been  started  for  the  Physically  Defective,  the  Blind 
and  the  Deaf,  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  work,  and  if  possible  to  extend 
it  to  other  defectives.  The  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Voluntary  Committee  which 
arranges  the  mid  day  meal  at  Physically  Defective  schools  to  all  other  Special  schools 
— perhaps  through  the  help  of  the  Local  Managers — would  be  most  useful. 

Technical  Training  schools  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  over  16  are  required,  and  the 
provision  of  municipal  workshop  accommodation  for  the  Blind,  with  perhaps  a 
modification  of  the  "  Saxon  system,"  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  in  London,  would  probably 
enable  that  class  to  become  largely  self-supporting. 
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HCUOOL    ATTENDANXE. 

\.—1hV.   ISTfJjijrfmoS  OF  CVjJfprLSOBY  EdiII ATI* 'X. 

SOMKof  t.h'j  jfiff'X  iuijfffrfjxu*.  jtroviniour  of  th'r  EH'rmeritary  Dilj-i'adon  Act  of  1S70 
%v:r<:  fij//v;  f/fjif^kUifA  in  >y.-<;r.iori  74,  whi'jh  ;rave  [Xiwers  lo  .S:h^»>I  BxirL?  to  frame 
By<;-Uw-.  for  t.h^;  \}\%r\rfr^z  ffi  (:uihTffii\'j[  t\\f:  iCX*:x\f\}iXi^  of  chiHren  at  scho^jL  The 
tU'}fAU',*.  iri  VixrWuxut'Ml  ^;lc-arly  4joir  tJiat  th';  Oovenimeni  of  the  ^^iay  had  come  to  the 
('/fU('\uAou  that,  ih^:  tirnc'  ha^l  not  arrive^l  whc-n  it  wouH  U:  expe^lient  to  adopt  a  system 
of  iinivori^il  ^yinipuUion.  It  wa^.  thf?r*;fore,  l^:ft  to  the  discretion  of  the  Boards  elected 
iin'Nir  th<;  Act  to  tU'/:uU'.  wheth^;r  or  not  they  would  take  arl vantage  of  the  powers 
i'jfX%Utrr«A  \\\fftx\  tliCTn  by  S^;ction  74  to  frame  Bye-laws  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
fiiU'juhiHf'^:  at  Hf:hif*f\.  More^^ver,  evon  if  a  School  Boarrl  decided  to  enforce  attendance, 
thoy  w<;ro  ^'ivau  a  scry  vfida  latitude  as  to  the  limits  of  age  within  which  compulsion 
hhoiild  U;  o[K;rativ^j,  the  only  provision  being  that  no  child  could  be  compelled  to  attend 
HfAiftff]  under  the  ;ige  of  five  or  over  the  age  of  thirteen. 

S^;<;tiori  74  of  the  Klementary  Erlucation  Act  of  1870  is  as  follows  : — 

Attendance  at  School. 

Kvtfirj  H'riiool  fl/mrd  may  from  time  to  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  Eduofttion  Department, 
ffiak^f  Hy4"]tiwH  lor  all  or  any  of  the  following  purposes:  — 

(\)  fi4*r|uiring  the  parantB  of  children  of  such  ago,  not  less  than  five  years  nor  more  than  thir- 
iditm  y<m.rN,  a^i  may  he  fixed  by  the  Bye-lawi,  to  caiwe  such  children  (unless  there  is  some  reasonable 
if%iMm')  to  atUtnd  school; 

(*2)  DetArmining  the  time  during  which  oihildren  are  so  to  attend  school;  provided  diat  no  goA 
Hyii'iawM  Mhali  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  any  child  from  any  religious  observance  or  instmotion  in 
r4f)i(<iofiN  Mti4)j<M*1fl,  or  shall  require  any  child  to  attend  school  on  any  day  exclusively  set  apart 
for  religious  oliMtrvanoe  by  the  relii^ous  body  to  which  his  parent  belongs,  or  shall  be  contrary  to 
u ny UiiriK  (Mmtairied  in  any  Act  for  regulating  the  education  of  children  employed  in  labour: 

(<))  Providinf^  for  tihe  rcmiioiion  or  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  fees  of  any  child 
wImto  Uio  fmroni  Natisfies  the  School  Board  that  he  is  unable  from  poverty  to  pay  the  same: 

(i)  rmpONing  penalties  for  the  breach  of  any  Bye-laws: 

(A)  lUtvoking  or  altering  any  Bye-law  previously  made; 
l'rf)vi(I<f(l  Min^  any  Bye-law  under  this  section  requiring  a  child  between  ten  and  thirteen  yean 
of  ii*}(4«  U)  aU^md  Mihool  WhaH  provide  for  the  total  or  partial  exemption  of  such  dhild  from  the 
(ihl illation  to  a(/(4tn(l  soliool  if  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  certifies  that  such  child  has  reached  a 
r'tnndartl  of  ofhinuiion  spi^oifiod  in  such  Bye-law.  Any  of  the  following  reasons  shall  be  a  reason- 
iihlo  oi(<iiiio;  namely, 

(1)  That  Mi(*  (Aiild  in  under  efficient  instruction  in  some  other  manner; 

(2)  'Hint  iho  ('liild  Iiaa  htsm  prevented  from  attending   sohool    by    sickness    or   any  unavoidable 

(H)  Thai  tlMtfo  IN  no  Piiblio  Klementary  sohool  opon  which  the  child  can  attend  within  such 
(liNinmvt,  not  ox<M*c(Iing  (hroo  miles,  measured  according  to  the  nearest  road,  from  the  residence  of 
Miirh  f4iil(l,  SM  tilio  By<w]nws  may  pretoribe. 

ThoHc^hool  Hoard,  not  less  than  one  month  before  submitting  any  Bye-law  under  this  section 
fur  (ho  approval  of  tlie  Education  Department,  shall  deposit  a  printed  copy  of  the  proposed  Bye-laws 
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at  their  office  for  inapection  by  any  ratepayer,  and  supply  a  printed  copy  thereof  gratis  to  any 
ratepayer,  and  shall  publish  a  notice  of  such  deposit. 

The  Education  Department  twfore  approving  of  any  Bye-laws  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  deposit 
haa  been  made  and  notice  published ,  and  shall  cause  such  inquiry  to  be  made  in  the  school  disptrict 
as  they  think  requisite. 

Any  proceeding  to  enforce  any  Bye  law  may  be  taken,  and  any  penalty  for  the  breach  of  any 
Bye-law  may  be  recovered,  in  a  summary  manner;  but  no  penalty  imposed  for  the  breach  of  any 
Bye-law  ehall  exceed  such  amount  aa  with  the  costs  will  amount  to  five  shillings  for  each  offence, 
and  such  Bye-laws  ^hall  not  come  into  operation  until  they  have  been  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty  in 
Council. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  by  Order  in  Council,  to  sanction  tbe  said  By-laws,  and 
thereupon  the  same  shall  have  effect  as  if  they  were  enacted  in  this  Act. 

All  Bye-laws  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council  under  this  section  shall  be  set  out  in  an 
appendix  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Education  Department. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  election  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  the  Board  passed 

a  resolution   confirming   the   necessity  of  enforcing  attendance   at   school ;   and,  on 

February  15th,  1871,  a  Special   Committee  was  appointed   to  draft  Bye-laws   under 

Section  74  of  the  Act.     That  tliis  Committee  went  into   the  matter  with  extreme 

care  is  shown  by  the  following  report,  which  they  submitted  to  the  Board  on 
June  28th,  1871  :— 

Your  Conunittee  entered  upon  their  duties  under  a  strong  sense  of  the  responsibility  devolved 
upon  them  by  the  Board,  and  with  a  conviction  that  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Act  form  one  of 
its  most  important  features,  as  marking  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  national  education  in 
England,  and  as  affording  the  only  means  of  making  that  educattion  universal. 

Your  Committee  deemed  it  advisable  to  ascertain  how  -the  principle  of  compulsion  operated  in 
countries  where  it  had  been  tried,  and  its  probable  operation  in  this  Metropolis.  For  thia 
purpose  they  invited  several  gentlemen  to  give  evidence  before  them,  to  whom  they  are  indebted 
for  very  valuable  information.  Four  sittings  were  occupied  in  taking  this  evidence.  In  addition 
to  this  several  memJbers  of  your  Committee  acquainted  themselves  with  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Mattftiew  Arnold  and  Rev.  Mark  Pattison  on  education,  with  special  reference  to  its  compulsory 
aspect  on  the  Continent,  and  also  with  the  report  of  Biah(^  Fraser  on  the  same  subject  with 
reference  to  America. 

The  conviction  of  the  Committee  that,  although  the  compulsory  clauees  are  the  true  expression 
of  a  decided  public  opinion,  this  opinion  has  been  (gradually  formed,  and,  pronounced  with  some 
hesitation,  has  influenced  the  Committee  in  arriving  at  the  practical  conclusions  which  are 
embodied  in  the  Bye-laws  and  regulations  submitted  with  this  Report. 

Compulsion,  akhot^gh  adopted  in  the  Factory  Act  and  other  more  recent  legislation,  is,  in  its 
direct  application,  new  in  England,  and  should,  therefore,  be  carried  out,  especialfy  at  first,  with 
as  much  gentleness  and  consideration  for  the  circumstances  and  feelings  of  parenta  as  is  consistent 
with  its  effective  operation. 

Tour  Committee  have  thought  it  advisable  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Bye^laws  which 
have  a  permanent  character  and  cannot  be  changed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Queen  in  Coun- 
cil, and  the  madhinery  for  carryin|g  them  into  effect,  which  may  -be  modified  by  the  Board  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  local  circumstances  and  experience.  They  have,  therefore,  with  the  aid 
of  the  SoHcitors  of  the  Board,  framed  a  code  of  Bye-laws,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  the  Act,  and  have  prepared  a  scheme  for  their  enforcement. 

Your  Committee  have  endeavoured  to  provide  against  the  evil,  widely  felt,  of  hahitual  irregu- 
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laritj,  aa  well  as  of  total  non-attendanoe,  while  at  the  same  time  admitting  the  total  or  partial 
exemption  of  ohfldren  who  hare  aiTtained  a  fair  amount  of  education,  or  who  are  neoeasarflj  at 
work  during  part  of  the  day. 

Toar  Committee,  by  a  small  majority,  hare  decided  that,  in  order  to  carry  oat  Section  74,  some 
proTision  must  he  made  for  the  payment  and  remission  of  fees.  Bat  they  are  onanimonsly  of 
opinion  that  the  power  giren  by  Bye-law  riii.  should  he  moat  caotioiBly  and  q>aringily  oaed,  and 
that  the  utmost  care  should  he  taken  to  aroid  conreying  to  the  poor  the  in^ireasion  that  they  are 
to  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  paying  their  ohiMren's  schooling.  Your  Committee  sdbmit 
that  the  encouragement  of  anything  like  a  general  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  parents  that,  as 
a  matter  of  course^  and  on  the  untested  allegation  of  inability  to  pay  the  fees,  they  will  be  reliered, 
at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayer^,  from  their  duty  to  their  children,  would  be  a  great  evil,  as  tending 
to  pauperiee  a  class  of  the  population  who  should  rather  be  stimulated  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and 
to  a  manly  spirit  of  independence.  It  is  bat  justice  to  exprees  the  conviction  that  a  lai^  pro- 
portion of  the  wage-eaming  claases  concur  in  these  views. 

Your  Committee  have  had  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  word 
''School."  Eventually,  your  Committee  resolved  that  the  following  definition  should  be  inserted 
in  l^e  Interpretation  Clause:  The  term  *' School"  means  either  a  Public  Elementary  sdiool,  or 
any  other  school  at  which  efllcient  Elementary  instruction  is  given. 

Your  Committee  are  convinced  that  the  successful  working  of  any  code  of  Bye-laws  must  depend 
mainly  on  the  means  adopted  for  carrying  it  out.  They  have  accordingly  aimed  at  devising  a* 
machinery  which  shall  take  cognisance  of  all  the  children  to  be  dealt  with,  and  which  shall  only 
reach  the  last  resort  of  legal  proceedings  in  extreme  cases  of  parental  neglect,  after  passing  on 
gradually  through  the  stages  of  inquiry,  remonstrance,  and  formal  notice  of  the  consequences  of 
sudi  neglect,   if  persevered  in. 

In  pursuance  of  this  view,  they  have  recommended  the  appointment  of  Visitors  to  assigned 
districts,  with  defined  duties.  They  suggest  that,  as  a  general  rule,  hot  not  exclusively,  these 
agent«  be  women  who  have  had  experience  in  similar  work,  as  District  Visitors,  etc.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  ladies  who  would  gladly  give  their  time  to  this  work  at  a  com- 
paratively small  cost,  and  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  by  employing  women  it  would  be 
possible  to  secure  the  services  of  persons  of  a  higher  class  than  could  otherwise  be  obtained,  while 
the  advantage  would  be  gained  of  making  a  distinction  between  this  class  of  officers  and  those 
employed  in  looking  after  the  street  children  under  the  IndustriaT  Schools  Act.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended on  the  grounds  (1)  that  the  chief  part  of  the  work  will  consist  in  visiting  the  mothers  of 
truant  children,  and  in  considering  such  excuses  for  non-attendance  as  want  of  clothes  and  other 
domestic  difficulties,  which  can  be  most  fitly  dealt  with  by  women ;  and  (2)  that  the  visits  of  a 
class  of  persons  with  whom  the  poor  are  already  familiar,  will  he  the  least  likely  to  excite 
resistance . 

Your  Committee  have  further  recommended,  for  the  purposes  of  supervision  and  tA  dealing  with 
cases  requiring  to  be  brooght  under  the  action  of  the  Laiw,  that  Divisional'  Committees  be  appointed, 
to  be  sabnlivided  into  Local  Committees,  and  that  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  advantage  of  local 
knowledge  and  support,  persons  resident  in  the  division  and  interested  in  education,  be  invited  to 
serve,  with  -the  Members  for  the  Division,  on  these  Committees.  In  order  to  secure  coherence  and 
stability,  it  is  proposed  that  each  Divisional  Committee  should  appoint  either  one  of  their  own 
number  or  a  paid  officer,  to  he  reflponsible  for  arranging  meetings  of  the  Local  Committees  at 
convenient  times  and  places,  and  to  superintend  the  visitors. 

Your  Committee  now  heg  leave  to  submit  a  code  of  Bye-laws  in  pursuance  of  the  reference  to 
them,  and  a  system  of  administration  which  they  believe  will  secure  their  effective  operation. 
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II. — The  First  Bte-Laws. 

The  Committee  then  submitted  nine  Bye-laws. 

In  the  first,  the  tenn  **  School "  was  defined  as  "  a  Public  Elementan*  school  or  any 
other  school  at  which  efficient  elementary  education  is  given."  A  number  of  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  dissented  from  this  definition,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  compulsory  r^ular  attendance  of  all  children  at  school  was  more  likely  to  be 
introduced  with  the  willing  acquiescence  of  the  parents  if  complete  freedom  of  choice 
were  left  to  them  as  to  the  schools  to  which  they  might  send  their  children.  Upon 
this  proposal  there  was  considerable  diflference  of  opinion  amongst  the  Members  of  the 
Board,  but  the  Committee's  definition  was  ultimately  approved  by  the  Board. 

The  second  Bye-law  dealt  with  the  period  of  compulsion.  The  Act  permitted  this 
period  to  extend  fix)m  five  to  thirteen  years  of  age ;  and  the  Committee  recommended 
that  the  Bye-laws  should  cover  the  whole  period  sanctioned  by  the  Act.  After 
amendments,  moved  with  a  view  to  curtailing  the  period  of  compulsion,  had  been  lost 
at  the  Board,  an  amendment  was  moved  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  postponing 
the  operation  of  this  Bye-law  until  the  Education  Department  had  certified  that  suitable 
efficient  accommodation  had  been  provided  in  the  Metropolis.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  deficiency  of  accommodation  in  London,  it  is  evident  that,  had  this  amendment 
been  adopted  by  the  Board,  compulsion  would  have  been  inoperative  for  some  yeu^rs. 
After  an  interesting  discussion,  this  amendment  was,  however,  withdrawn,  and  the 
Bye-law  was  approved. 

The  third  Bye-law  suggested  by  the  Committee  provided  that  the  school  to  which  a 
child  might  be  sent  could  be  selected  by  the  parent  This  provision  was  found  to  bo 
unnecessary,  and  it  was  consequently  withdrawn. 

The  next  Bye-law  suggested  by  the  Conmiittee  laid  down  that  a  child  should  bo 
required  to  attend  school  during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  the  school  wjis  open  for 
instruction,  with  a  clause  making  provision  for  withdrawals  from  religious  instruction. 
This  Bye-law  is  numbered  3  in  the  set  finally- approved. 

A  Bye-law  dealing  with  the  remission  of  fees  was  the  subject  of  prolonged  debate,  it 
being  discussed  at  no  less  than  six  difierent  meetings  of  the  Boiird.  The  greatest 
opposition  was  to  a  proposal  that  fees  should  be  paid  in  denominational  schools.  Many 
amendments  were  proposed,  and  finally  the  whole  Bye-law  was  withdrawn.  By  means, 
however,  of  a  resolution  of  the  Board,  provision  was  made  that  for  twelve  months  foes 
should  be  remitted,  or  paid,  in  Public  Elementary  schools  "  exceptionally  on  proof  of 
urgent  temporary  need,  each  case  being  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits,  without  prejudice 
to  the  principles  involved  on  either  side,  it  being  understood  that  such  remission  or 
payment  of  fees  is  not  to  be  considered  as  made  in  respect  of  any  instruction  in  religious 
subjects." 

After  discussion,  ranging  over  many  meetings  of  the  Board,  the  Bye-laws  were  finally 

adopted  in  the  following  form,  and  they  were  approved  in  an  Order  in  Council  dated 

December  21st,  1871  :— 

02 
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Bye^LatDB  of  the  School  Board  for  London. 

I. — In  these  Bye-lawa :  Terms  importing  males  include  females. 

The  term  "School"  means  either  a  Pablic  Elementary  school  or  any  other  school  at  which 
efficient  elementary  instruction  is  given. 

The  term  Public  Elementary  school  means  a  school  or  department  of  a  school  at  which  ele- 
mentary education  is  the  principal  part  of  the  education  given,  and  at  which  the  ordinary  pay- 
ments in  respect  of  instruction  do  not  exceed  ninepence  a  week,  and  which  is  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  contained  in  the  7th  Section  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act. 

The  term  Board  or  School  Board  means  the  School   Board  for  London. 

n. — ^The  parent  of  every  child  of  not  less  tJian  five  years,  nor  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age, 
is  required  to  cause  such  child  to  attend  school,^  unless  there  be  some  reasonable  excuse  for  non- 
attendance. 

m. — Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  time  during  which  every  such  child  is  required  to 
attend  school,  is  the  whole  time  for  which  the  school  selected  shall  be  open  for  the  instruction  of 
children,  not  being  less  than  twenty-five  hours  a  week,  except  on  Sundays,  and  except  also  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  any  child  from  any  religious  observance 
or  instruction  in  religious  subjects,  or  shall  require  any  child  to  attend  school  on  any  day  exclu- 
sively set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body  to  which  his  parent  belongs. 

IV. — (1)  A  child  of  not  less  than  ten  years  of  age,  who  has  obtained  from  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  a  certificate  that  he  has  reached  a  standard  equivalent  to  the  Fifth  Standard  of  the 
Government  New  Code  of  1871,  shall  be  altogether  exempt  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school, 
and 

(2)  A  child  of  not  less  than  ten  years  of  age  who  shows,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board,  that  he 
is  beneficially  and  necessarily  at  work,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school  during 
the  whole  time  for  which  the  school  shall  be  opened  as  aforesaid,  but  every  such  child  is  required 
to  attend  school  for  at  leac^  ten  hours  in  every  week  in  which  the  school  is  opened  as  aforesaid,  and 
in  computing  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  the  time  during  which  a  child  has  attended  any 
school  there  i^hall  not  be  included  any  time  during  which  such  chil'd  has  attended  either, 

(a)  In  excess  of  three  hours  at  any  one  time,  or  in  excess  of  five  hours  on  any  one  day,  or 

(b)  On  Sundays. 

V. — Provided  always,  that  if  and  whenever  Bye-laws  HI.  and  IV.,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be 
contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with  the  regulations  affecting  any  child  si^jeot  thereto  contained  in 
any  Act  for  reflating  the  education  of  children  employed  in  labour,  the  said  regulations  shall  pre- 
vail, and  the  said  Bye-law  shall  affect  such  child  only  to  such  extent  as  they  are  consistent  with 
the  said  regulations. 

VI. — ^In  addition  to  the  reasonable  excuses  for  the  non-attendance  of  a  child  at  school  men- 
tioned in  the  Act,  viz. : 

(1)  That  the  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  in  some  other  manner. 

(2)  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school  by  sickness  or  any  unavoid- 
able cause, 

It  shall  'be^ 

(3)  A  reasonable  excuse  for  his  non-attendance  that  there  is  no  Public  Elementary 
school  open  which  such  child  can  attend  within  one  mile,  measured  according  to  the 
nearest  road  from  the  residence  of  such  child. 

Vn.«— Every  parent  who  shall  not  observe,  or  shall  neglect,  or  violate  these  Bye-laws,  or  any  of 
thom,  shall  upon  conviction  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  6s.,  including  costs,  for  each 
offence. 
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1.  First  Arrangements  for  Enforcing  the  Bye-Laws, 

Immediately  after  deciding  upon  their  Bye-laws,  the  Board  proceeded  to  consider 
the  arrangements  which  were  suggested  by  the  Special  Committee  for  giving  effect  to 
them.  Under  the  Act  of  1870,  London  was  divided  into  ten  divisions.  In  each 
division  the  Board  agreed  to  form  a  Conunittee  consisting  of  the  Members  for  the 
division  and  of  such  other  persons,  "  being  inhabitants  or  ratepayers  of  that  division,  as 
the  Board  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint."  Every  Divisional  Conmiittee  was  given 
power  to  nominate  directly  to  the  Board  a  duly  qualified  person  to  act  as  Clerk  to  the 
Committee  and  as  Superintendent  of  the  Visitors  within  the  division.  The  Divisional 
Committees  were  also  given  the  power  to  sub-divide  their  divisions  and  to  form  Sub- 
Committees,  provided  that  fiill  particulars  were  submitted  to  the  Board  for  confirmation. 
The  Sub-Committees  were  at  first  given  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  Divisional 
Committees  for  specified  areas.  Every  Sub-Conunittee  had  power  to  enforce  the  Bye- 
laws  ;  to  divide  its  sub-division  into  districts,  so  that  each  district  might  be  of  such  size 
and  population  as  to  be  manageable  by  one  Visitor ;  to  nominate  for  appointment  by  the 
Board  as  many  Visitors  as  were  deemed  to  be  necessary ;  to  direct  and  control  the 
Visitors ;  and  to  fix  its  own  quorum.  After  a  very  short  time  it  was  found  that  the  plan 
of  delegating  to  these  Sub-Committees  such  full  powers  did  not  work  satisfactorily ;  and 
on  July  3rd,  1872,  the  Board  considered  a  motion  to  dissolve  forthwith  the  whole  of 
these  Sub- Committees.  After  some  discussion,  it  was,  however,  agreed  to  allow  the  Sub- 
committees to  continue,  but  to  restrict  their  duties  to  dealing  with  absenteeism  in  its  early 
stages.  They  were  required  to  report  to  the  Divisional  Committees  the  results  of  their 
action,  and  their  power  to  report  directly  to  the  Board,  and  to  act  independently  of  the 
Divisional  Committees,  was  cancelled.  Thenceforth  the  Divisional  Committees  had  the 
general  direction  of  the  detailed  work  of  the  divisions,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Central  Committee  at  the  Head  Ofiice, 

The  arrangements  also  defined  the  duties  of  a  Visitor,  and  it  is  extremely  interesting 
to  note  that,  even  at  this  early  period,  the  Board  realised  the  importance  of  the  Visitors 
being  called  upon  to  keep  a  Schedule  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  whole  of  the 
children  who  should  be  required  to  attend  school.  It  was  decided  that  the  Schedule 
should  show  the  names  of  the  children  who  were  expected  to  attend  school ;  the  school 
which  each  child  should  attend  ;  the  names  of  the  children  said  to  be  receiving  efficient 
instruction  in  some  other  manner,  particulars  to  be  given  of  this  instruction  so  that  the 
Committee  might  be  able  to  judge  of  its  efficiency  ;  the  names  of  the  children  not 
attending  school,  and  the  reasons  given  for  their  non-attendance.  The  Visitors  were  also 
required  to  investigate  and  report  upon  all  applications  from  parents  for  the  remission  of 
school  fees;  to  report  all  Ciisas  of  infringement  of  the  Bye-laws  within  their  district  to  the 
Committee  for  the  division  ;  to  report  to  the  proper  Authority  any  infringement  of  the 
Workshops'  Act  which  might  come  under  their  notice  ;  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Superintendents  to  all  ctxses  of  children  coming  under  their  notice  liable  under  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Industrial  school.    The  Board  decided 
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that  it  should  be  considered  a  breach  of  the  Bye-laws  if  a  child  of  less  than  10  years  of  age 
were  absent  from  school  for  more  than  one  whole  day  or  two  half  days  in  one  week,  or 
where  there  was  frequent  irregularity  in  the  attendance  of  a  child  at  school,  unless 
sickness  or  some  other  reasonable  cause  could  be  shown  for  the  non-attendance. 

It  should  be  here  stated  that  two  notices  were  drafted  and  approved  by  the  Board, 
designated  Notices  A  and  B  respectively.  Up  to  1874  both  these  notices  invited  the 
parents  to  attend  before  a  Committee  to  explam  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  the  child. 
But  after  1874  only  the  "  B,"  or  second  notice,  gave  the  parents  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  a  Committee. 

When  an  infringement  of  the  Bye-laws  had  been  reported  by  the  Visitor,  he  could 
bo  authorised  by  the  Committee  or  the  Divisional  Superintendent  to  serve  one  of  these 
notices,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  at  this  period,  he  was  given  special  instructions 
to  read  over  and  explain  such  notices  to  the  parents,  and  to  impress  upon  them  the 
consequence  of  neglecting  to  comply  with  the  warning.  Other  general  arrangements 
were  made  for  dealing  with  details  of  the  Visitors*  work. 

In  those  early  days  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  Board  were  convinced  that  to 
ensure  the  successful  working  of  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Act  it  was  necessary  to 
deal  with  cases  of  neglect  with  the  greatest  leniency.  Indeed,  the  Special  Committee 
made  a  point  of  reporting  that  they  had  aimed  at  devising  machinery  which  should  take 
cognisance  of  all  children  dealt  with,  but  which  should  only  reach  the  last  resort  of  legal 
proceedings  in  extreme  cases  of  parental  neglect,  after  passing  on  gradually  through  the 
stages  of  inquiry,  remonstrance,  and  formal  notice  of  the  consequence  of  such  neglect  if 
persisted  in  by  the  parents. 

2.  Tlie  Early  Machinery  for  Enforcivg  tlie  Bye-Laws, 

By  May,  1872,  the  Board  had  appointed  a  Superintendent  to  each  of  the  ten 
divisions.  At  this  period  47  Visitors  had  been  appointed;  and  even  at  the  end  of  1872 
there  were  only  92  Visitors  at  work,  of  whom  25  were  women.  The  number  of  children 
m  charge  of  a  Visitor  at  this  time  varied  from  2,500  to  18,100.  One  of  the  causes  of 
this  great  disparity  in  the  numbers  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  left 
to  the  various  Sub-committees  within  the  divisions  to  recommend  such  officers  as  they 
deemed  necessary ;  but  the  records  of  the  Board  show  that  even  the  Members  of  the 
Board  did  not  at  first  realise  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  fact  that  so  large  a 
number  of  Visitors  as  was  subsequently  found  to  be  necessary  would  be  required  to 
perform  the  duties  efficiently.  In  November,  1872,  after  further  experience,  the  Board 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  staff  of  Visitors  would  have  to  be  very  greatly 
augmented,  and  they  decided  that  additional  Visitors  should  be  appointed.  The  practical 
effect  of  their  decision  was  to  prevent  an  officer  having  more  than  5,000  children  under 
his  charge.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  number  of  Visitors  employed  at  the  end 
of  1873  had  increased  to  130.  At  this  period  the  attendance  could  only  be  enforced  in 
comparatively  few  districts,  and  the  work  of  the  staff  was  greatly  restricted  by  the  want 
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of  school  places.  Despite  this  fact,  however,  considerable  efforts  had  been  made  to 
improve  attendance  wherever  schools  existed ;  and,  during  the  year  1872,  in  addition  to 
the  service  of  a  largo  number  of  cautionary  notices,  478  sutnmonses  were  issued,  most  of 
which  were  conducted  by  the  Board's  Solicitor.  But  the  fact  that  in  less  than  one-half 
of  these  cases  convictions  were  obtained,  clearly  indicates  the  attitude  of  the  Magistrates 
to  School  Board  cases  in  these  early  days.  In  the  following  year  (1873)  there  was  some 
improvement,  for  out  of  4,559  prosecutions,  3,155  fines  were  inflicted.  Still,  many 
Magistrates  were  unwilling  to  convict  in  School  Board  cases,  as  is  shown  by  a  report  of  a 
Divisional  Superintendent,  received  in  November,  1873,  wherein  he  stated  that  out  of  33 
cases  taken  in  three  months  he  had  only  obtained  one  conviction,  although  some  of  the 
parents  had  been  previously  summoned  two  or  three  times. 

In  March,  1873,  the  Board  constituted  a  Standing  Committee,  known  as  the  Bye-Laws 
Committee,  to  deal  with  the  enforcement  of  the  attendance  of  children  at  school.  This 
Committee  continued  to  perform  these  duties  until  November,  1891,  when  the  work  of 
that  Committee  was  transferred  to  the  School  Accommodation  and  Attendance 
Committee,  which  has  ever  since  directed  the  work.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Bye-Laws  Committee,  the  Board,  in  July,  1874,  further  reduced  the  number  of  children 
to  be  allotted  to  each  Visitor  from  5,000  to  3,000.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  many 
parts  of  London  there  was  still  a  great  deficiency  of  accommodation,  it  was  understood 
that  this  arrangement  should  apply  only  to  the  districts  where  there  was  suitable 
accommodation  for  the  children. 

As  additional  school  accommodation  was  provided,  the  staff  was  able  gradually  to 
deal  with  an  increased  number  of  cases.  Still  for  many  years  the  Board  was  considerably 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  Police  Court  facilities. 

III.— Scheduling. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Board  from  the  first  made  it  a  condition  that  the 
Visitors  should  keep  Schedules  of  the  children  requiring  elementary  instruction  in  their 
districts ;  but  in  many  cases  the  Visitors  were  in  charge  of  such  huge  districts — 
sometimes  containing  as  many  as  18,000  children — that  it  must  have  been  impossible 
for  them  to  have  kept  anything  resembling  a  complete  record.  The  first  real  attempts 
to  secure  in  the  Visitors'  Schedules  anything  like  a  correct  statement  of  the  children 
requiring  elementary  education  must  have  been  made  subsequently  to  July,  1874 ;  for  it 
was  in  this  yciir  that  the  Board  decided  to  make  the  Visitors*  districts  a  reasonable  size 
by  reducing  the  number  of  children  allocated  to  each  Visitor  from  5,000  to  3,000.  It 
was,  moreover,  in  this  year  that  the  first  general  rule  was  issued  to  the  Visitors  as  to 
the  class  of  property  which  should  be  scheduled,  the  Committee  deciding  that  the 
Schedules  should  include  "  all  houses  rated  at  £25  or  less ;  all  houses  rated  at  a  higher 
rating  than  £25,  for  which  the  landlord  is  rated ;  all  houses  which  are  let  in  lodgings  to 
weekly  or  monthly  tenants ;  all  servants'  dwellings,  such  as  gardeners'  cottages,  stables 
with  living  rooms,  &c. ;  all  houses  containing  a  child  on  the  roll  of  a  Public  Elementary 
school,  as  well  iis  any  others  ascertained  to  contain  or  likely  to  contain  children  of  a 
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nir/iilar  cIamm,  or  any  chiMren  of  a  higher  clas»  whose  education,  it  is  supposed,  has  been 

In  <'jft\i¥'j\\Uit\<'Ai  of  the  nurnf^er  of  children  returned  by  the  Visitors  being  greatly 
under  the  number  which  recjuire^l  elementary  instruction,  according  to  an  estimate 
\Hit¥A  oil  the  K/.^giHtrar-Generars  returns,  the  Bye-Laws  Committee,  in  1878,  went  very 
exhaustively  iriU>  the  matter,  and  they  called  upon  each  Divisional  Superintendent  to 
rejK^rf,  fully  ufK^n  the  figiires  furnished  for  his  division.  It  is  clear,  from  these  reports, 
that  an  /i/|f;rjuate  niimlx^r  of  Visitors  ha^l  not  been  appointed  to  deal  with  both 
viMiUtion  and  scherluling.  In  these  reports  appears  for  the  first  time  a  suggestion  that, 
in  fi/ldition  U)  the  VisiU^r  for  the  district,  there  should  be  Special  Visitors  appointed  for 
riealing  with  street  cAiHCH,  The  Divisional  Superintendents  reported  that  very  great 
rliHiciilty  was  experienced  in  tracing  the  poorest  families ;  that  frequently  the  parents 
did  their  very  l>est  Uf  ev/ule  the  officers ;  and  that,  upon  removing  from  one  district  to 
another,  it  was  no  infrequent  r>ccurrence  to  find  that  the  parents  withheld  the  names 
of  their  eld(3St  children,  ho  that,  if  possible,  these  children  might  be  sent  to  work.  More- 
over, it  w/iH  [K^inted  out  that  the  Visitors  had  not  scheduled  the  whole  of  their  districts 
HirnultiUKJ^iusly,  and  many  of  the  Superintendents  were  of  opinion  that  this  was  the  chief 
(jauM4j  of  the  diH<;re[)ancy.  The  time  of  the  Visitors  would  seem  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  tiiken  u\)  in  visiting  absentees,  and  up  to  this  time  the  scheduling  had  been 
looked  ufMin  as  a  se^j^indary  matter.  In  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  inquiry  which  had 
be<5n  iriHtituUMi  by  the  Bye- Liws  Committee,  it  was  resolved  that  there  should  be  each 
year  a  Hirriultaneous  s<;he<luling  of  the  whole  of  London. 

Up  to  1877,  the  figures  supplied  by  the  Visitors  had  not  been  considered  sufficiently 
reliable  to  be  quoted  in  the  Board's  returns,  but  the  result  of  the  first  simultaneous 
Hchoduling  of  1878  was  given  in  the  Board's  official  returns.  From  this  time  forward 
gnjat  attnntion  was  paid  to  the  scheduling.  Increased  efforts  were  made  to  trace 
farnilioH  from  place  to  place,  and  Visitors  were  required  to  obtain  the  particulars  of  each 
family  from  the  officer  in  whose  district  the  family  last  resided,  and  thus  ensure  that  the 
whole  of  the  children  of  school  age  were  placed  in  the  Schedule;  and,  at  a  later  date, 
Spe(;ial  Visitors  were  appointed  to  pick  up  children  in  the  streets  and  to  trace  families. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  work  was  still  hampered  by  lack  of 
school  mj(!onimodati()n.  As,  however,  more  school  places  were  provided,  and  the  Visitors 
b(M!ame  more  accustomed  to  the  work,  the  results  improved;  until,  in  1892,  the  number 
of  children  returned  by  the  Visitors  exceeded  the  estimate  based  upon  the  Census 
by  nearly  11,000;  and  ever  since  that  date  the  returns  of  the  visitors  have  shown  a 
gn^itor  number  of  (children  requiring  elementary  education  than  the  estimate  based 
upon  iho  Ut«gistrar-Uenerars  figures. 

The  diagram  on  the  opposite  page  shows  a  comparison  of  the  estimated  number  of 
Hc^hool  pla(!(\M  re(|uirod  (1)  on  the  basis  of  calculation  that  one-sixth  of  the  population 
rtu|uire  elc^mentairy  s(!h(M)l  places,  and  (2)  on  the  Board's  method  of  calculation  approved 
by  (ho  IUwu*d  of  I<I<luc4ition  from  time  to  time,  based  on  the  figures  obtained  from  the 
Visitors'  seheilules. 
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Diagram  thomng,  fram  1371  to  1903,  the  eiUmaleJ  nuviber  of  tehnol  plaft»  required  upon  the  hatlt 
of  (I)  the  atmimptioii  that  one-mxlh  of  the  populalioH  require  eiementary  eehool  placet,  and  (2)  the 
methnth  atlopted  bg  the  Board. 
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The  Board  have  for  a  long  period  comsidered  a  correct  Schedule  to  be  the  very 
Viasin  of  the  Visitor's  work,  and  they  have  attached  very  great  importance  to  this  branch 
of  the  work.  Each  Visitor  is  requirerl  to  make  corrections,  where  necessary,  day  by  day, 
and,  in  migratory  districts,  there  are  frequently  many  more  additions  and  alterations  in 
the  Scherlule  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  the  number  of  entries  which  appeared  in  the 
iSchedule  at  the  time  of  the  simultaneous  scheduling. 

Now  that  the  Visitors'  figures  exceed  those  based  on  the  Census  estimate,  the 
question  might  Ije  asked  whether  or  not  there  is  any  possibility  of  the  schedules  showing 
more  children  than  actually  exist.  The  answer  to  such  a  question  would  be  that 
immediately  after  the  simultaneous  scheduling,  and  again  at  Christmas,  the  Schedules 
are  verified  V>y  the  duplicate  re^sters  of  the  schools,  and  every  child's  name  not  appearing 
on  the  roll  of  the  schools  has  to  be  definitely  accounted  for  in  some  other  way. 
C^jnseqiicntly  the  Schedules  cannot  show  more  children  than  actually  exist. 

IV. — Police  Court  Difficulties. 

At  a  very  early  stage  of  their  existence  the  Board  were  compelled  to  make  representa- 
tions to  the  Home  Office  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  which  they  experienced  in 
obtaining  adequate  facilities  at  the  Police  Courts  for  the  hearing  of  School  Board  cases. 
The  first  representations  were  made  in  1873,  and  these  represenUitions  were  frequently 
re[>eate<L 

IVobably  in  consequence  of  this  action  the  number  of  summonses  allowed  at  most 
Police  Courts  was  somewhat  increased,  but  still  the  Board  were  not  able  to  obtain 
adequate  facilities  for  dealing  with  their  cases. 

In  1889,  the  Board  presented  a  Memorial  to  the  Home  Secretary  calling  attention 
"  to  the  evils  and  dangers  attending  the  present  arrangements  "  ;  setting  forth  in  detail 
the  difficulties  which  they  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  delay  in  bringing  their 
cases  iKjfore  the  Magistrates ;  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  decisions  of  the  various 
Magistrates  ;  and  reminding  the  Home  Secretary  that  at  diflierent  times  they  had 
suggested  the  following  remedies : — 

(1)  ITie  appointment  of  additional  Magistrates; 

(2)  Facilities  to  l>e  given  for  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  hear  School  Board  cases ; 

(3)  The  appointment  of  a  Peripatetic  Stipendiary  Magistrate  to  sit  at  the  various 
Courts  in  roUition  in  order  to  deal  with  School  Board  cases  only. 

llic  Board  suggested  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  Peripatetic  Magis- 
trate to  hold  his  Courts  either  in  the  Vestry  or  Town  Halls,  so  that  the  parents  summoned 
under  the  Education  Acts  might  bo  spared  from  the  criminal  surroundings  of  an  ordinary 
Police  Court.  Tlio  Home  Secretary,  however,  declined  to  appoint  special  Stii^endiary 
Magistrates  for  dealing  with  School  Board  cases,  and,  although  the  facilities  offered  to 
the  Board  were  slightly  improved,  great  difficulty  continued  to  be  experienced  by  the 
Board. 

In  1891  the  Board  availed  themselves  of  an  offer  which  was  made  by  the  Justices  of 
the  Tower  Division  to  deal,  as  an  experiment,  with  summonses  issued  under  the 
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Education  Acts ;  but,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  the  Justices  suspended  the  hearing  of 
these  cases,  in  consequence  of  a  communication  which  they  had  received  fix)m  the  Home 
Secretary.  In  1894  the  Justices  arranged  to  resume  their  Petty  Sessions  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Hackney,  for  hearing  School  Board  cases,  and  they  have  continued  to  deal  with  the 
Board  cases  from  the  Tower  Hamlets  Division,  and  from  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Hackney  Division,  down  to  the  present  time  with  excellent  results  to  school  attendance. 

Moreover,  in  1 896,  arrangements  were  also  made  with  the  Justices  of  the  Kensington 
Petty  Sessions  to  deal  with  cases  under  the  Education  Acts.  Since  that  date  practically 
the  whole  of  the  School  Board  cases  for  the  Chelsea  Division  have  been  heard  bv  these 
Justices,  and  the  results  have  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

By  these  arrangements  the  Divisions  of  Chelsea,  Hackney,  and  Tower  Hamlets  were 
supplied  with  ample  facilities  for  the  hearing  of  their  cases ;  and  the  wish  of  the  Boanl 
that  the  parents  summoned  should  not  have  criminal  surroundings  when  appearing 
before  the  Magistrates  has  thus  far  been  fulfilled.  Still,  within  recent  years,  the  Boanl 
have  been  compelled  to  call  the  Home  Secretary's  attention  to  their  difficulty  in  securing 
a  sufficient  number  of  cases  in  some  parts  of  London.  The  last  representation  which  the 
Board  made  to  the  Home  Secretary  with  regard  to  the  lack  of  Police  Court  facilities  was 
in  1898,  when  a  deputation  from  the  Board  was  received  by  the  Home  Secretary,  and, 
at  his  request,  a  summary  of  the  procedure  which  was  adopted  in  absentee  cases  was 
forwarded  to  the  Home  Office. 

A  Committee  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  by  the  Home  Office  to  consider  the 
whole  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Magistrates  and  County 
Justices  respectively,  and  certain  Members  of  the  Board  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
Board.  As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  a  Bill  was  introduced  into 
Parliament,  which,  if  passed,  would  have  provided  greater  facilities  for  the  hearing  of 
School  Board  cases.  Unfortunately,  through  pressure  of  business,  the  Bill  was  dropped 
by  the  Government,  and  it  has  not  since  been  introduced. 

Nevertheless,  duruig  the  last  few  years  the  Board  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  greater 
number  of  summonsas.  This  probably  has  been  due  more  to  the  gre^it  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  London  Magistrates  towards  School  Board  Ciises  than  to  any  other  cause, 
most  of  the  Magistrates  now  being  anxious  that  the  Board  shall  experience  no  difficulty 
in  securing  an  adequate  number  of  summonses. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  Ciises  dealt  with,  it  is  well  worth  reconling  that,  now 
that  the  Board  have  the  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  cases  immediately  they  consider 
it  necessary  to  take  legal  proceedings,  it  has  been  found  that  the  niunber  of  cases  needing 
prosecution  is  greatly  decreasing.  In  1900,  the  Boanl  issued  28,836  summonses,  and 
obtained  no  less  than  26,119  convictions.  But  since  this  period  the  number  of  summonses 
has  decreased  year  by  yeiir,  until  in  the  year  1903  the  number  was  reduced  to  20,584. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  reduction  in  the  number  of  summonses  is  wholly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Board  have  now  facilities  for  dealing  with  their  cases  as 
they  arise;  for  it  is  no  doubt  partially  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  Act  of  1900 
enables  Magistrates  to  inflict  a  fine  up  to  20s.,  whereas,  prior  to  that  date,  they  were 
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limiteil  to  a  maximum  penalty  of  5s.  for  non-attendance.  Probably  even  a  more  potent 
reason  for  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  summonses  would  be  found  in  the  increase  of 
the  Visitorial  staflF,  and  the  instructions  which  they  have  received  to  deal  with  absenteeism 
in  its  earlient  stages, 

V. — Employment  of  Children  of  School  Age. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  regular  attendance  at  school  has  been  the  employment 
of  children  of  school  age  out  of  school  hours.  Although  the  Act  of  1876  provides  that 
such  employment  shall  not  interfere  with  the  efficient  elementary  instruction  of  a  child, 

I  yet  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  deal  with  even  the  most 
excessive  cases  of  child  labour,  where  a  child  has  attended  with  fair  regularity  at  school. 

i  From  a  return  which  was  obtained  by  the  Board  in  1899  from  112  schools,  the  following 

'  results  were  obtained  : — 

1,143  children  worked  from  19  to  29  hoars  per  week, 

729  children  worked  from  30  to  d9  houn  per  week,  and 

285  children  worked  40  honrs  and  above  per  week. 

Of  these  309  children  were  employed  at  house-work  and  domestic  work  for  8,309  hours  per  week, 
and  received  a  total  sum  of  £21  99.  3id.,  wihidi  is  an  average  of  27  hours  eaoh  child  at  ^d.  per 
hour; 

719  children  were  employed  at  newspaper  and  milk  delivery  for  21,662  hours  per  week,  and 
and  received  a  total  aum  of  £94  la.  lOd.,  which  is  an  average  of  30  hours  each  child  at  Id.  an  hour ; 

1,056  childien  were  employed  at  shop  and  factory  work  and  errands  for  31,923  hours  per  week, 
and  received  a  total*  sum  of  £121  48.  lid.,  which  is  an  average  of  30  Jhours  each  child  at  Id.  per  hoar; 
and 

69  children  were  employed  at  various  other  employmente  for  2,001  hours  per  week,  and  received  a 
total  sum  of  £9  12s.  6d.,  which  is  an  average  of  29  hours  each  child  at  1^.  per  hour. 

The  reports  of  the  head  teachers,  which  accompanied  the  returns  from  the  schools,  in 
many  cases  showed  that  the  children  who  were  subjected  to  so  many  hours  of  labour 
were  quite  unfit  to  receive  instruction.  Indeed,  one  head  master  stated  that  some  of  the 
lads  were  "  so  tired  when  they  came  to  school  in  the  morning  that  the  teacher  has 
enough  to  do  to  keep  them  awake." 

In  view  of  the  state  of  affairs  disclosed  by  this  return,  the  Board  decided  that  it  was 
dasirable  to  limit  the  out  of  school  employment  of  school  children,  and  a  representation 
was  made  to  the  London  County  Council  with  the  view  of  determining  what  should  be 
the  limitations  to  such  employment,  and  also  whether  the  powers  of  the  Council  would 
enable  thcni  to  put  such  limitations  into  operation,  or  whether  it  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  apply  for  further  Parliamentary  powers.  Tliis  question  received  very  careful 
consideration  from  the  London  County  Council,  and  they  made  a  special  report  containing 
a  number  of  suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  question. 

In  the  year  1900,  when  the  Elementary  Education  Bill  of  that  year  was  before 
^  Parliament,  an  amendment  was  on  the  Paper  which  provided  that  no  person  should 
'  take  into  his  employment  any  child  l)ctween  the  ages  of  5  and  14,  unless  such  child 
'   had  previously  obtained  a  licence  to  labour  or  trade.    The  amendment  also  outlined  a 
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method  by  which  the  licences  could  be  obtained ;  and  there  was  a  provision  that  no 
licence  for  street  trading  should  be  given  to  any  child  under  the  age  of  14. 

The  Board  petitioned  Parliament  in  favour  of  this  amendment,  but  the  Government 
refused  to  accept  the  proposals  contained  therein.  They,  however,  appointed  an  Inter- 
Departmental  Committee  of  the  Home  Office,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  the  employment  of  school  children.  Before  this 
Committee  two  Members,  and  many  of  the  Officers  of  the  Board  gave  evidence. 

The  Report  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  was  issued  in  November,  1901,  and 
in  March,  1902,  the  Board  addressed  a  letter  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  urging 
that  facilities  should  be  given  for  legislation  dealing  with  the  Umitation  and  regulation 
of  the  employment  of  children. 

Subsequently  a  Bill  dealing  with  this  subject  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  on  the  16th  October,  1902,  in  consequence  of  pressure  of  business,  this 
Bill  was  withdrawn. 

Early  in  1903,  the  Board  had  before  them  suggestions  which  had  been  submitted  to 
the  Home  Secretary  with  regard  to  the  matter  by  a  deputation  which  had  waited  upon 
him  urging  the  re-introduction  of  a  Bill  dealing  with  this  subject.  The  Board,  after 
approving  these  resolutions,  forwarded  a  copy  of  them  to  each  of  the  London  Members 
of  Parliament.  A  Bill  dealing  with  the  subject  was  introduced  by  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  it  occupied  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  Parliament  during  the  year  1903.  During 
its  various  stages  the  Bill  was  considerably  modified.  ^  As  finally  passed,  it  gave  to  Local 
Authorities  power  to  make  Hye-laws  prescribing  for  all  children,  or  for  boys  and  girls 
sepSKfelyTtK^ age  below  which  employment  is  illegal;  the  hours  between  which 
employment  is  illegal ;  and  the  number  of  daily  and  weekly  hours  beyond  which  employ- 
ment is  illegal.  It  also  permitted  Local  Authorities  to  make  Bye-laws  prohibiting 
absolutely,  or  permitting  subject  to  conditions,  the  employment  of  children  in  any  / 
specified  occupation.  It  further  gave  Local  Authorities  the  power  to  frame  Bye-laws  with 
respect  to  Street  Trading  by  persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  permitted  the  Local 
Authorities  to  grant  licences  and  to  generally  regulate  Street  Trading  One  particular 
provision  contained  in  this  part  of  the  Act  was  that  Local  Authorites  in  making  Bye-laws 
should  have  special  regard  to  the  desirability  of  preventing  the  employment  of  girls 
under  the  age  of  1 6  in  streets  or  public  places.  The  Act  also  provided  that  no  child 
under  the  age  of  1 1  years  should  be  employed  in  Street  Trading.  Moreover,  it  enacted 
that  no  child  employed  half-time  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  should  be 
employed  in  any  other  occupation.  The  Act  also  contains  a  general  restriction  that  a 
child  shall  not  be  employed  between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  evening  and  six  in  the 
morning  unless  special  provision  is  made  for  any  specified  occupation.  It  further  enacted 
that  a  child  should  not  be  employed  in  any  occupation  likely  to  be  injurious  to  life, 
limb,  health,  or  education. 

Under  this  Act  the  authority  for  the  City  of  London  will  be  the  City  Corporation, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  Metropolis  the  London  County  Council.  It  is  understood  that 
the  City  Corporation  have  framed  Bye-laws,  and  that  the  County  Council  have  the 
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question  before  them,  and  at  an  early  date  they  will  no  doubt  submit  Bye-laws  to 
the  Home  Office. 

Principal  Alteratums  since  1870  in  the  Law  Relating  to  School  Attendance, 

The  first  Act  amending  the  Act  of  1870  was  that  passed  in  1873.  The  only  section 
in  this  Act  which  affected  school  attendance  was  a  provision  that,  where  out-relief  was 
given  by  Guardians  to  any  parent  of  a  child  between  5  and  13  years  of  age,  it  should  be 
a  condition  that  such  child,  unless  exempt  from  school  attendance,  should  attend  school, 
and  that  such  further  relief  as  might  be  necessary  should  be  given  to  enable  the  child  to 
attend  school. 

The  next  Education  Act  was  passed  in  1876.  Clause  4  of  this  Act  provides  that  it 
shall  l>e  the  duty  of  the  parent  of  every  child  to  cause  such  child  to  receive  efficient 
elementary  instruction  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic.  Section  5  enacts  that  no 
person  shall  take  into  his  employment  a  child  under  the  age  of  10  years,  or  any  child 
above  that  age  who  has  not  obtained  a  certificate  exempting  him  from  school  attendance. 
The  maximum  penalty  for  the  illegal  employment  of  a  child  was  fixed  at  40&  This  Act 
also  introduced  the  principle  of  what  is  generally  known  as  the  "  Dunce  s  Certificate  "  of 
exemption,  such  exemption  being  allowed  in  virtue  of  a  given  immbcr  of  attendances 
made  by  a  child  for  a  certain  luimber  of  years.  The  number  of  attendances  fixed  by  this 
Act  was  250  for  each  year. 

In  order  that  a  child  might  claim  exemption  under  this  Act  it  was  necessary  in  the 
years  1877  and  1878  that  it  should  have  passed  the  Second  Standard,  or  should  have 
made  250  attendances  in  not  more  than  two  schools  during  any  two  years  after  reaching 
the  age  of  5.  In  the  year  1879  the  Standard  was  raised  to  the  Third,  and  the  number  of 
years  for  attendances  to  three.  In  the  following  year  the  Standard  remained  the  same, 
but  the  250  attendances  must  have  been  made  for  each  of  foiu*  years.  From  that  year 
onwards,  until  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1900,  a  child  could  be  exempted  from  school 
attendance  by  having  made  250  attendances  (in  not  more  than  two  schools  in  each  year) 
for  five  years  after  having  reached  the  age  of  6.  or  by  having  passed  the  Fourth  Standard, 
provided  that  the  child  was  not  amenable  to  the  Bye-laws  in  force  for  the  time  being. 
The  practical  effect  was  that  in  London  from  1881  the  "  Dunce's  Certificate  "  could  not 
be  claimed  unless  a  child  had  reached  the  age  of  13. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Bye-laws  of  the  School  Board  for  London  in  force  in 
1877  did  not  permit  of  the  exemption  of  a  child  under  the  age  of  13,  unless,  being  over 
10  years  of  age,  it  had  passed  the  Fifth  Standard,  although  exemption  could  then  be 
claimed  under  the  Act  of  1876  for  a  child  who  was  10  years  of  age  if  it  had  made  260 
attendances  for  two  years. 

Sections  11  and  12  of  the  Act  of  1876  gave  power  to  School  Boards  to  deal  with 
cases  of  children  habitually  neglected  by  parents,  or  found  wandering  and  consorting 
with  criminals  or  disorderly  persons,  and  it  is  under  these  Sections  that  the  cases  of 
habitual  truancy  are  dealt  with. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Act  of  1870  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  School 
Authorities  to   frame    Bye-laws.     In  1880,  however,  an  Act  was  passed  which  made 
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it  compulsory  for  the  Local  Authority  for  education  to  frame  Bye-laws  for  their 
district. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1876  the  Board  experienced  great  difficulty  with  some 
of  the  Magistrates  in  London,  who  held  that,  where  a  parent  pleaded  that  a  child  was 
beyond  control,  a  prosecution  could  not  be  instituted  under  the  Hye-laws,  but  must,  of 
necessity,  bo  taken  under  the  Act  of  1876.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  1880  definitely 
enacted  that  proceedings  might  be  taken  by  the  Local  Authority  for  punishing  a  contra- 
vention of  a  Bye-law,  notwithstanding  that  the  act,  or  neglect,  or  default,  alleged  as  such 
contravention,  constituted  habitual  neglect  to  provide  efficient  elementary  education 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  11  of  the  Act  of  1876. 

In  1891  an  Act  was  passed  which  enabled  education  to  be  made  free. 

The  Board,  even  before  the  Bill  had  been  passed,  decided  that,  should  Parliament 
give  them  the  power,  they  would  abolish  the  fees  in  the  whole  of  their  schools,  and 
make  education  entirely  free  so  far  as  their  schools  were  concerned. 

Until  the  year  1893  the  education  of  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  was  not  made 
obligatory ;  but  in  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  which  made  it  compulsory  for  a  Blind 
child  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16,  and  of  a  Deaf  child  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16, 
to  receive  education ;  and  the  attendance  of  these  children  at  school  could  bo  enforced 
as  if  it  were  required  by  the  Bye-laws  made  under  the  Acts  of  1870-1891. 

In  the  year  1893  a  short  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  prohibiting  the  exemption 
from  school  attendance  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  11. 

During  1899  the  Defective  and  Epileptic  Children  Act  became  law.  This  Act  gave 
School  Authorities  powers  to  enforce  the  educiition  of  a  Defective  or  Epileptic  child 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  16  wherever  suitable  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
instruction  of  such  children. 

It  wjis  also  in  the  year  1899  that  Parliament  enacted  that  the  minimum  age  for 
exemption  from  school  attendance  should  be  12. 

In  this  Act  a  provision  was  made  that,  if  a  Local  Authority  fixed  1 3  as  the  minimum 
age  for  exemption  for  children  to  be  employed  in  agriculture,  in  such  district  children 
over  11  and  under  13  who  had  passed  the  standard  fixed  for  partial  exemption  should  not 
be  required  to  attend  school  more  than  250  times  in  any  year.  It  also  provided  that  a 
child  should  be  entitled  to  obtain  partial  exemption  from  school  attendance  on  attaining 
the  age  of  12,  if  such  child  had  made  300  attendances  in  not  more  than  two  schools 
during  each  year  for  five  preceding  years,  whether  consecutive  or  not. 

In  1900  an  Act  was  passed  which  allowed  Bye-laws  to  cover  all  children  up  to  the  age 
of  14 ;  increased  the  number  of  attendances  required  in  each  year  under  the  Act  of  1876 
from  250  to  350,  and  also  increased  the  maximum  penalty  for  non-attendance  at  school 
from  6s.  to  20s. 

The  only  other  Act  which  affects  school  attendance  is  the  Employment  of  Children 
Act,  which  has  already  been  dealt  with. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  qualifications  necessary  for  total  or  partial 
exemption  at  different  periods  since  the  establishment  of  the  School  Board  (a)  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Bye-laws  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  and  (6)  according 
to  the  Elementary  Education  Acts : — 
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VI. — The  Staff  and  its  Duties. 

From  1874  until  1901  the  rule  that  a  Visitor  should  have  charge  of  about  8,000 
children  of  the  Elementary  school  class  was  in  force.  In  July,  1001,  the  School 
Accommodation  and  Attendance  Committee  were  urged  by  the  Members  for  certiun 
divisions  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  Visitors  beyond  that  which 
could  be  allowed  under  the  existing  rule.  During  this  year  the  Committee  were  also 
informed  by  their  Principal  Clerk,  in  his  yearly  report  upon  Divisional  OflSce 
Administration  that  the  visitation  of  children  making  only  eight  attendances  a  week 
varied  very  considerably  in  the  different  divisions,  and  even  in  different  districts  of  the 
same  division.  He  reported  that,  wherever  there  had  been  a  systematic  visitation  of 
children  losing  two  attendances  a  week,  the  results  were  most  satisfactory.  He,  however, 
informed  the  Committee  that  comparatively  few  of  the  Visitors  could  spare  the  time  to 
visit  such  cases,  and  that  in  some  of  the  most  diflScult  districts  the  Visitors  were  hardly 
able  to  cope  with  the  cases  losing  three  attendances  and  more  a  week.  The 
Committee  were  impressed  with  the  importance  of  securing  the  systematic 
visitation  of  the  parents  of  children  who  lost  two  half-dajrs  in  the  week; 
and,  after  very  carefully  considering  the  question,  the  Committee  at  first  recom- 
mended that  the  number  of  children  to  be  allotted  to  a  Visitor  should  be  reduced  to  2,700. 
This  proposal,  however,  was  taken  back  from  the  Board,  and  after  further  consideration 
the  Committee  modified  their  proposal,  and  recommended  that,  in  future,  the  average 
number  of  children  requiring  elementary  education  to  be  allotted  to  each  Visitor  should 
be  2,800.  This  recommendation  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Board.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Board  adopted  a  recommendation  of  the  School  Accommodation  and  Attend- 
ance Committee  that  an  additional  Visitor  for  special  purposes  should  be  allowed  for  each 
division.  It  was  understood  that  the  services  of  this  ofiicer  should  be  utilised  in  districts 
of  a  specially  difficult  character,  or  where  the  percentage  of  attendance  was  below  80.  It 
was,  however,  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Divisional  Committees  to  use  the  services  of  these 
Visitors  wherever  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  work  of  additionally  experienced  officers 
would  be  beneficial  and  desirable. 

In  increasing  the  staff  it  was  understood  that  the  Visitors  would  in  future  visit  the 
parents  of  children  who  lost  two  attendances  a  week.  In  their  last  Report,  the  School 
Accommodation  and  Attendance  Committee  stated  that  they  had  received  with  great 
satisfaction  a  report  from  their  Principal  Clerk  "  that  in  many  divisions  not  only  are  cases 
making  80  per  cent,  of  attendances  visited,  but  that  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  80 
to  90  per  cent,  of  attendances  is  also  dealt  with  by  the  Visitors."  The  Committee  further 
reported  that  they  were  of  opinion  that  "  this  class  of  visitation  prevents  many  cases 
becoming  chronic  absentees,  and  they  believe  that,  by  this  means,  the  number  of  prose- 
cutions will  be  still  further  decreased." 

There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  the  Divisional  Superintendents  that  the 
work  of  the  Special  Visitors  has  been  a  great  success. 

Prior  to  January,  1899,  there  were  attached  to  the  Industrial  Schools  Department 
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caused  to  be  made,  decided  that  the  "Slip"  system  should  be  adopted  throughout 

London. 

The  present  staff  of  each  of  the  several  divisions  is  as  follows : — 

Citv  and  Westminat^r — 1  DiviBional   Superintendent,  1  Assistant  Superintendent,  1  Clerk,  and  16 

Visitors. 

Chelsea — 1  Divisional  Superintendent,  1  Assistant  Superintendent,  6  Clerks,  1  Office  Youth,  and  87 

Visitors. 

Finsbuiy — 1  Divisional  Superintendent,  1  Assistant  Superintendent,  6  Clerks,  and  42  Visitors.   (An 

Italian  Visitor  is  also  employed  3  days  a  week.) 

Greenwich — 1  Divisional  Superintendent,  1  Assistant  Superintendent,  4  Clerks,  2  Office  Youths,  and 
38  VisitoiB. 

Hackney"— 1  Divisional  Superintendent,  1  Assistant  Superintendent,  4  Clerks,  1  Junior  Clerk,  and 
40  Visitors. 

East  Lambeth — 1  Divisional  Superintendent,  1  Aseiatant  Superintendent,  4  Clerks,  2  Office  Youths, 
and  33  Visitors. 

West  Lambeth — 1  Divisional  Superintendent,  2  Assistant  Sux>erintendente,  4  Clerks,  2  Office 
Youths,  and  53  Visitors. 

Maiylebone— 1  DiTiflioaal  Superintendent,  1  Aasisftant  Superintendent,  4  Clerks,  2  Office  Youths, 
and  36  Visitors. 

Southwark — 1  Divisional  Superintendent,  1  Assistant  Superintendent,  2  Clerks,  2  Office  Youths, 
and  25  Visitors. 

Tower  Hamlets — 1  Divisional  Superintendent,  1  Assistant  Superintendent,  6  Clerks,  2  Office  Youths, 
and  45  Visitors. 

Total — 10  Divisional  Sux>erintendents,  11  Assistant  Superintendents,  38  Clerks,  1  Junior  Clerk, 
13  Office  Youths,  and  364  Visitors.     An  Italian  Visitor  is  employed  3  days  a  week. 

Each  Divisional  Superintendent  is  responsible  for  the  efficient  administration  within 
his  division  of  the  Bye-laws  and  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  school  attendance,  and 
also  for  the  supervision  of  the  Visitors  and  the  Clerical  Staff.  It  is  his  duty  periodically 
to  examine  the  work  of  the  Visitors,  to  sec  that  all  their  books  and  records  are  properly 
kept,  and  to  pay  visits  without  notice  from  time  to  time  to  them  upon  their  districts 
He  is  also  required  to  report  at  once  to  the  Divisional  Committee  any  serious  breach  of 
discipline  or  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  his  staff,  and  to  report  directly, 
to  the  School  Accommodation  and  Attendance  Committee  any  second  offence. 

The  Principal  Clerk  of  the  School  Accommodation  and  Attendance  Committee,  or  his 
Head  Assistant,  has  for  some  years  been  required  to  visit  each  of  the  divisional  offices  at 
least  once  a  year ;  to  see  the  Clerical  Stafi'  and  Visitors  at  work ;  to  confer  with  the 
Divisional  Superintendent ;  and  to  report  his  impressions  and  suggestions  to  the  School 
Accommodation  and  Attendance  Committee. 

VII.— Some  Results  of  School  Attendance  Work. 

From  a  return  submitted  to  Parliament  in  1876  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in  the 
year  1871  there  was  accommodation  in  the  efficient  Elementary  schools  in  London  for 
262,259  children;  thskt  at  the  same  period  the  average  number  on  the  rolls  of 
these  schools  was  222,518,  and  that  the  average  attendance  was  174,301.  It  was 
estimated  that  there  were  at  this  period  574,693  children  of  the  Elementary  school  class. 
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Each  Divisional  Superintendent  is  responsible  for  the  efficient  administration  within 
his  division  of  the  Bye-laws  and  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  school  attendance,  and 
also  for  the  supervision  of  the  Visitors  and  the  Clerical  Staff.  It  is  his  duty  periodically 
to  examine  the  work  of  the  Visitors,  to  see  that  all  their  books  and  records  are  properly 
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From  a  return  submitted  to  Parliament  in  1876  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in  the 
year  1871  there  was  accommodation  in  the  efficient  Elementary  schools  in  London  for 
262,259  children;  thskt  at  the  same  period  the  average  number  on  the  rolls  of 
these  schools  was  222,518,  and  that  the  average  attendance  was  174,301.  It  was 
estimated  that  there  were  at  this  period  574,693  children  of  the  Elementary  school  class. 
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From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  only  38*7  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  on  the 
rolls  of  efficient  schools,  and  that,  although  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  children 
actually  in  attendance  at  these  schools  came  firom  parents  who  valued  education,  and 
who  would,  therefore,  take  pains  that  their  children  should  attend  as  regularly  as 
possible,  yet  the  percentage  of  average  attendance  at  this  period  was  only  78*3. 

The  Diagram  on  page  214  shows  how,  year  by  year,  the  numbers  have  grown,  until 
in  1903,  the  number  of  children  of  the  Hementary  school  class  was  884,003,  the  total 
existing  accommodation  in  all  permanent  and  temporary  efficient  schools  was  789,737,  the 
average  number  on  the  roll  at  the  same  period  was  762,974,  and  the  average  attendance 
653,124.  The  percentage  of  the  nimiber  of  the  children  on  the  roll  compared  with  the 
number  scheduled  in  1903  was  86*3,  as  against  38*7  in  1871;  and,  although  in  1903 
practically  every  child  of  compulsory  age  requiring  elementary  education  had  been 
enrolled,  the  percentage  of  average  attendance  had  reached  85*6,  as  compared  with  78*3 
in  1871. 

In  1871  the  accommodation  in  Voluntary  schools  was  261,158,  the  number  on  the 
roll  was  221,401,  and  the  average  attendance  173,406.  According  to  the  method  of 
calculation  adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London  in  1903,  the  Voluntary  schools  in 
London  provided  accommodation  for  217,088 ;  the  number  on  the  roll  was  213,297  ; 
and  the  average  attendance  177,974  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  whereas  the 
accommodation,  and  the  number  on  the  roll  had  decreased,  the  average  attendance  had 
increased  no  less  than  4,568  in  Voluntary  schools. 

In  the  year  1871  the  Board  had  provided  no  permanent  accommodation,  but  they 
had  in  Transferred  schools  accommodation  for  1,101  children.  In  the  year  1903  they 
had  acconmiodation  in  temporary  and  permanent  buildings  for  572,649  children.  The 
total  nmnber  on  the  rolls  of  these  schools  was  549,677,  and  the  average  attendance 
475,150.  These  facts,  together  with  the  progress  made  year  by  year  during  the  existence 
of  the  Board,  are  illustrated  by  the  Diagram  on  page  215. 

The  estimated  number  of  school  places  required  in  London  in  the  year  1871  was 
454,783,  and  the  total  number  on  the  rolls  of  Elementary  schools  was  222,518,  or  a 
percentage  of  48*9.  In  the  year  1903  the  nmnber  of  school  places  required  was 
estimated  at  784,355,  and  the  number  on  the  rolls  of  all  schools,  including  schools  for  the 
blind,  deaf  and  special  instruction,  was  767,160,  or  a  percentage  of  97-8.  In  valuing 
this  percentage  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  estimated  number  of  school  places 
required  includes  children  3  to  6  years  of  age,  over  whom  the  Board  have  no  compulsory 
powers,  and  a  very  great  proportion  of  whom  are  not  enrolled.  Il  is  true  that  the 
Board  make  a  deduction  of  12^  per  cent,  for  all  causes  of  absence  from  the  total  nmnber 
of  children  scheduled  3  to  13,  but  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  children  not  enrolled 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  5  amounts  to  nearly  12^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  number 
of  the  children  scheduled.  The  progress  year  by  year  from  1871  to  1903  is  shown  om 
the  Diagram  marked  B,  the  estimated  number  of  school  places  required  being  shown 
by  red  columns,  and  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  of  Elementary  schools  being 
shown  by  grey  columns. 
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Diagram  shotring   tht  number  of  children  of  the  Elementary  tehool  chut,  and  the  aceommodalinn,  roll 
and  average  atfendanct  at  all  e^ie^d  »ch'iole : — 
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The  total  number  of  children  scheduled  by  the  Visitors  year  by  year,  from  1871  to 
1903,  with  the  total  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  according  to  the  scheduling  returns, 
is  illustrated  in  the  Diagram  on  page  217.  Perhaps  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  number 
of  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools  as  returned  by  the  Visitors  from  their  schedule  books 
differs  in  some  slight  degree  from  the  number  on  the  rolls  according  to  the  returns  from  the 
schools,  and  that  this  difference  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  school  returns  since 
1887  have  been  made  up  to  Lady  Day,  whilst  the  scheduling  figures  are  supplied  after 
the  verification  of  the  schedules,  at  a  period  varying  from  six  to  eight  weeks  after  the 
receipt  of  the  school  returns.  It  is  at  this  period  that  large  numbers  of  young  children 
are,  for  the  first  time,  sent  to  school. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  will  always  be  a  large  number  of 
children  who,  for  various  causes,  cannot  be  compelled  to  attend  school.  In  the  Annual 
Report  for  the  year  1903  it  was  found  that  in  the  Metropolis  there  were  122,159  children 
between  the  ages  ot  3  and  14,  and  100  defective  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age, 
who  were  not  on  the  rolls  of  any  schools.  These  children  were  accounted  for  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Reoeiving  efficient  instruotioii  at  home  869 

Attending  schools  not  reoogniBed  as  efficient 601 

Under  6  years  of  age,  and  oannot,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  attend  school    . . .     100,817 


102,277 


Wholly  exempt       ...        ...        ...        ...         ...        ...        ...         ...        ...        ...  765 

Blind,  Deaf,  Defective,   Epileptic,   and  other  special  cases  temporarily  aibsent 

from  school      •••        •••        ...        ...         ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  1^21 

Permanently  disabled       738 

In  the  country       ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  2,890 

HI,  or  delicate,  or  residing  in  houses  where  there  is  infectious  illness        4,368 

Out  of  school  for  want  of  accommodation,  or  unsuitable  accommodation          ...  3,708 

Under  surveillance  of  the  respectiye  Divieional  Committees        6,678 

*J uvlnoBUieCl   •••            •••            ...            ...            ...            ...            ...            ...            ...            ...            ...  ^X4 


19,982 


xovai   ...        ...        ...        •.•        •••  i^^,ifaO«7 

In  the  Diagram  on  pages  218  and  219  the  particulars  of  the  children  scheduled  and 
the  children  on  the  rolls  of  schools  according  to  the  schedules  are  shown  separately  for 
the  children  3  to  5  and  5  and  upwards. 

The  Diagram  marked  C  illustrates  the  facts  shown  in  the  preceding  diagram  by 
percentages.  The  percentage  of  the  children  3  to  5  is  shown  in  Ught  red,  the  percentage 
of  the  children  5  and  upwards  in  dark  red,  and  the  percentage  of  the  two  is  shown  in  grey. 

The  Board  have  ascertained  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  child  population  of  the 
Metropolis  attending  Elementary  schools  has  greatly  increased  since  the  establishment 
of  the  School  Board.  In  the  year  1871  the  total  child  population  of  the  Metropolis 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  14  was  estimated  to  be  74fO,952,  whilst  at  this  period  there 
were  on  the  rolls  of  efficient  Elementary  schools  only  222,618,  or  a  percentage  of  300. 
In  the  year  1903,  whilst  the  total  child  population  between  these  ages  was  estimated  at 
968,007,  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  of  efficient  Elementary  schools  had  risen 
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to  767,160,  or  79'2  per  cont.  The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  children  attending 
Elementary  schools  in  London  for  each  year  from  1871  to  1903  is  illustrated  by 
the  Diagram  on  page  220. 

The  total  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  of  schools  at  the  close  of  each  of  the 
years  ended  Lady  Day  1880  to  1903,  and  also  the  number  of  these  children  who  were 
over  the  age  o  f  10  years,  are  shown  in  the  Diagram  on  p^e  221. 

In  the  Diagram  marked  D  is  shown  for  the  same  years  the  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  children  on  the  rolls  of  efficient  Elementary  schools  at  the  close  of  each 
year,  who  were  over  10,  12,  and  13  years  of  age  respectively.  The  percentages  of 
children  over  10  are  shown  by  dark  red  columns;  those  over  12  by  hghtblue;  and 
those  over  13  by  grey.  In  1886  the  percentage  of  the  children  over  10  on  the  rolls  of 
efficient  Elementary  schools  was  35*6,  but  in  the  year  1903  the  percentage  of  these 
children  had  reached  40*3.  The  percent^e  of  the  children  over  12  on  the  rolls  of 
efficient  Elementary  schools  in  1886  was  13'2,  and  in  the  year  1903  it  had  reached  19'9. 
The  greatest  difl'erence,  however,  is  shown  in  the  percentage  of  children  over  13  on  the 
rolls  of  efficient  Elementary  schools,  for  whilst  in  1886  the  perceotage  of  such  children 
was  only  iQ,  in  the  year  1903  it  had  reached  10-3. 

It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  these  figures  are  based  upon  returns  accotding  to 

Diagruiii  tkuwing  the  number  o/ eliHdrea  nf  S  to  S  yean  of  age  eeheduUd  by  the  Vititori,  together  teilh 
the  number  o/ iiueh  children  OH  the  roUt  of  effkieiil  EUraentary  eehooU  from  1871  to  1903 1 — 
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Diagram  ihowing  the  number  of  children  of  5  i/eare   0/ fige  and  upwards,  tcheduled  hy  the   Vitilurs 
together  with  th4  number  of  gueh  children  lywn  the  rollt  of  efficient  EUmenlary  ichooU :— 
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1  In  regard  to  th«  Diagnun  on  page  218  oppoeiU,  it  mnat  be  obeerred  that  cbildren  between  tbe 
igM  of  3  and  6  cannot  be  compelled  to  attend  acbool. 
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Bohednling  by  tbe  Tiaitora  in  tbe  yeara  1691,  1893,  and  1S94. 
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iJiniimm  alii>iri,ig  the  entire  child  populalhin  aged  3  tn  14  {higher  Uiif),  anil  the  number  on  the  rollii  of 
cffiKknl  Pnldir  KUmCiiUuij  fCh.i'iU  (loieer  liiie)/ri'M  I^IU  to  19113. 
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Diagram  thowing  the  number  af  children  of  5  yeart   of  flge  and  upwardti,  scheduled  by  the   VUilc 
logt&cr  with  the  rmmber  ofiuch  children  ujion  the  rM»  of  efficient  EUmentary  ichooU  :— 
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1  In  regud  to  tbe  Diagram  on  pag«  218  opposite,  it  mut  be  otMerred  that  children  between  the 
agM  of  8  ftnd  6  cannot  be  compelled  to  attend  aohool. 

2  There  were  no  complete  retamB  for  the  yean  1873  to  1882    indiuiTe ;  andiao  limultaneona 
aobednling  by  tbe  viaitora  in  tbe  years  1891,  1893,  and  1894. 
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Dlifjium  sh'-iri„;i  Uir  fiiHre  rhiltl  ]ioputati--n  ag-il  -J  t"  U  (higher  Ihir),  ami  Ihe  ii-imlfr  on  the  rolli  of 
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ages suppHedftxtm  the  Board'H  schools,  and  t 
as  no  such  returns  have  ever  been  received 
from  the  Voluntary  schools,  it  has  been 
assumed  for  the  figures  set  out  in  Dia- 
grams 8  and  9  that  tho  proportion  of 
children  of  those  ages  is  the  same  in  the 
Board  and  Voluntary  schools. 

The  accompanying  Table  shows  indetail 
for  each  year  from  1871  to  1903  (except 
vhen  those  figures  could  not  be  obtained) 
the  number  of  children  scheduled  by  the 
Vudtors ;  the  accommodation  required 
according  to  the  Board's  estimate;  the 
accommodation  provided  in  Board  and 
Voluntary  schools  respectively  ;  with  the 
average  number  on  the  roll,  the  average 
attendance  and  percentage  of  average 
attendance  on  the  average  number  on 
the  roll,  for  Board  and  non-Board  Schools 
separately ;  and  the  percentage  of  the 
number  of  children  scheduled  by  the 
Visitors  who  were  on  the  rolls  of  efficient 
EHementary  schools,  as  taken  from  the 
schedules.  From  this  Table  it  will  be 
seen  that  since  the  establishment  of  the 
School  Board  for  London  the  Elementary 
school  population  hiis  increased  by  557 
per  cent. ;  but  that,  during  this  period,  the 
accommodation  in  efiicient  Elementary 
schools  has  increased  by  no  less  than 
201'1  per  cent.,  the  average  number  on 
the  roll  by  242-8  per  cent.,  and  the  aver- 
age attendance  by  2747  per  cent. 

The  Table  also  discloses  the  fact  that 
the  percentage  of  average  attendance  for 
the  last  three  years  has  risen  year  by 
year,  although  that  reached  in  1 901  was 
higher  than  that  ever  before  recorded,  the 
figures  for  the  three  years  being 825,  83 7, 
and  85-6  for  the  years  J  901,  1902,  and 
1903  respectively. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that,  whilst 
these    results  hare    been  obtained,  the 
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schools  by  the  provision  that  no  child  should  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  school  if 
previously  convicted  of  felony.  The  inferior  limitation  of  ago  (7)  was  removed  by 
this  Act. 

In  1866  the  Scotch  and  English  Acts  were  consolidated  by  the  Act  which  is  now  in 
force  ^  By  this  Act  the  Industrial  schools  of  England  and  Scotland  were  placed  on 
the  same  footing,  and  for  England  the  Local  Authority  was  declared  to  be  the  Prison 
Authority.    Children  were  allowed  by  this  Act  to  be  detained  up  to  the  age  of  16  years. 

The  principal  sections  of  this  Act  are  the  following,  which  relate  to  the  classes  of 
children  who  may  be  sent  to  Industrial  schools  : — 

Section  14. — Any  person  may  bring  before  two  justices  or  a  magistrate  any  child  apparently 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  that  comes  within  any  of  the  following  descriptions,  namely — That 
is  found  begging  or  receiving  alms  (whether  actually  or  under  the  pretext  of  selling  or  offering 
for  sale  anything),  or  being  in  any  street  or  public  place  for  the  purpose  of  so  begging  or  receiving 
alms:  That  is  found  wandering  and  not  having  amy  home  or  settled  place  of  abode,  or  proper 
guardianship,  or  visible  means  of  subsistence:  That  is  found  destitute,  either  being  an  orphan, 
or  having  a  surviving  parent  who  is  undergoing  penal  servitude,  or  imprisonment:  That 
frequents  the  company  of  reputed  thieves. 

The  justices  or  magistrate  before  whom  a  child  is  brought  as  coming  within  one  of  those 
descriptions,  if  satisfied  on  inquiry  of  that  fact,  and  that  it  is  expedient  to  deal  with  him  under 
this  Act,  may   order  hdm  to   be  sent    to    a  certified  Industrial  school. 

Section  15. — Where  a  child,  apparently  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  is  charged  before  two 
justices  or  a  magistrate  with  an  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  or  a  less  punishment,  but 
has  not  been  in  England  convicted  of  felony,  or  in  Scotland  of  theft,  and  the  child  ought,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  justices  or  magistrate  (regard  being  had  to  his  age,  and  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case),  to  be  dealt  with  under  this  Act,  the  justices  or  magistrate  may  order  him  to  be  sent 
to  a  certified  Industrial  scbool. 

Section  16. — Where  the  parent  or  step-parent  or  guardian  of  a  child,  apparently  under  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  represents  to  two  justices  or  a  magistrate  that  he  is  unable  to  control  the 
child,  and  that  he  desires  that  the  child  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  school  under  this  Act,  the  justices 
or  magistrate,  if  satisfied  on  inquiry  that  it  is  expedient  to  deal  witli  the  child  under  this  Act, 
may  order  him  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Industrial  school. 

Additional  provisions  have  been  made  by  later  enactments  as  follow : — 

Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  1871,2  Sectioti  14. — Where  any  womiin  is  convicted  of  a  crime,  and 
a  previous  conviction  of  crime  is  proved  against  her,  any  children  of  such  woman,  under  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  who  may  be  under  her  care  and  control  at  the  time  of  her  conviction  for  the 
last  of  such  crimes,  and  who  have  no  visible  means  of  subsistence,  or  are  without  proper  guardian- 
ship, shall  be  deemed  to  be  ohildren  to  whom  in  Great  Britain  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  1866,  and  in  Ireland  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools  (Ireland)  Act,  1868,  apply, 
and  the  Court,  by  whom  such  woman  is  convicted,  or  two  justices  or  a  magistrate,  shall  have  the 
same  power  of  ordering  such  children  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Industrial  school,  as  is  vested  in 
two  justices  or  a  magistrate  by  tihe  fourteenth  Section  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  and  by 
the  eleventh  Section  of  the  Industrial  Schools  (Ireland)  Act,  1868,  in  respect  of  the  children  in  the 
said  Sections  described. 

Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  Section  11. — If  either  (1)  The  parent  of  any  child  above  the  age 
of  five  years,  who  is  under  this  Act  prohibited  from  being  taken  into  full  time  employment,  habitually 

1  29  &  30  Vicr.,  c.  118.  '  34  &  36  Vict.,  c.  112. 
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and  without  reasonable  excuse  neglects  to  provide  efficient  elementary  iu^itruction  for  his  child ;  or 
(2)  Any  child  is  found  habitually  wandering  or  not  under  proper  control,  or  in  the  company  of  rogues, 
vagabonds,  disorderly  persons,  or  reputed  criminals,  it  shall  Le  the  duty  of  the  local  authority, 
after  due  warning  to  the  parent  of  such  child,  to  complain  to  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction, 
and  suah  Court  may,  if  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  such  complaint,  order  that  the  child  do  attend  some 
certified  efficient  school  willing  to  receive  him,  and  named  in  the  order,  being  either  such  as  the 
parent  may  select,  or  if  he  do  not  select  any,  then  such  public  Elementary  school  as  the  Court  think 
expedient,  and  the  child  shall  attend  that  school  every  time  that  the  school  is  open,  or  in  such  otlier 
regular  manner  as  is  specified  in  the  order.  An  order  under  this  section  is  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
an  attendance  order.  Any  of  the  following  reasons  shall  be  a  reasonable  excuse  :  (1)  That  there  is  not 
within  two  miles,  measured  according  to  the  nearest  road,  from  the  residence  <A  such  child,  any 
public  Elementary  school  open  which  the  child  can  attend ;  or  (2)  that  the  absence  of  the  child  from 
school  has  been  caused  by  sickness  or  any  unavoidable  cause. 

Section  12. — Where  an  attendance  order  is  not  complied  with,  without  any  reasonable  excuse 
within  t^be  meaning  of  this  Act,  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  on  complaint  made  by  the  local 
authority,   may,  if  it  think  fit,  order  as  follows : 

(1)  In  the  first  case  of  non-compliance,  if  the  parent  of  the  child  does  not  appear,  or  appears 
and  fails  to  satisfy  the  Court  that  he  has  used  all  reasonable  efforts  to  enforce  compliance  with 
the  order,  the  Court  may  impose  a  penalty  not  exceeding,  with  the  costs,  five  shillings;  but  if  the 
parent  satisfies  the  Court  tJiat  he  has  used  all  reasonable  efforts  as  aforesaid,  the  Court  may,  without 
inflicting  a  penalty,  order  the  child  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Day  Industrial  school,  or  if  it  appears  to 
the  Court  that  there  is  no  such  school  suitable  for  the  child,  then  to  a  certified  Industrial  school  j  and 
(2)  In  the  second  or  any  subi^equent  case  of  non-compliance  with  the  order,  the  Court  may  order  the 
child  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Day  Industrial  school,  or,  if  it  appears  to  the  Court  that  there  is 
no  such  school  suitable  for  the  child,  then  to  a  certified  Industrial  school,  and  may  furtlier  in  its 
discretion  inflict  any  such  penalty  as  aforesaid,  or  it  may  for  each  such  non-oompliance  inflict  any 
such  penalty  as  aforesaid  without  ordering  the  child  to  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  school  j  provided 
that  a  complaint  under  this  section,  with  respect  to  a  continuing  non-oompliance  with  any  attendance 
order  shall  not  be  repeated  by  the  local  authority  at  any  less  interval  than  two  weeks. 

A  child  shall  be  sent  to  a  certified  Industrial  school,  or  certified  Day  Industrial  school,  in 
pursuance  of  this  section,  in  like  manner  as  if  sent  in  pursuance  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act, 
1866,  and  when  so  sent,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  semt  in  pursuance  of  that  Act,  and  the  Acts 
amending  the  same;  and  the  parent,  if  liable  under  the  said  Acts,  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
and  training  of  his  child  w^hen  sent  to  an  Industrial  school,  shall  be  liable  so  to  contribute  when 
his  child  is  sent  in  pursuance  of  this  section. 

Industrial  Schools  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1880.-1.  Section  14  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act, 
1866,  and  Section  11  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  (Ireland),  1868,  shall  be  respectively  read  and 
construed  as  if,  after  the  four  several  descriptions  therein  respectively  cotitained,  there  were  added 
the  following  descriptions — namely.  That  is  lodging,  living,  or  residing  with  common  or  reputed 
prostitutes,  or  in  a  house  resided  in  or  frequented  by  prostitutes  for  Ihe  purpose  of  prostitution : 
That  frequents  the  company  of  prostitutes. 

A  serious  defect  in  the  Act  of  1866  is  the  omission  of  eflFective  machinery  for 
putting  it  in  force.  Section  14  says  that  "any  jierson"  may  bring  cases  before  a 
magistrate ;  but  a  duty  left  to  "  any  person  "  to  perform  generally  results  in  its  neglect ; 
and  this  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  principal  cause  of  inaction  was  that  before  a  child 
could  be  sent  away,  a  school  had  to  be  found  which  was  willing  to  receive  it.  Inasmuch 
as   the  Treasury  contribution   towards  the  maintenance  of  a  child   only  covered   a 
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portion  of  the  cost,  the  Managers  of  a  School  were  unable  to  accept  a  child  unless  the 
balance  was  supplied  from  some  other  source. 

The  Industrial  Schools  Act  up  to  the  year  1870  was,  therefore,  practically  inoperative, 
at  any  rate,  so  far  as  London  was  concerned.  One  or  two  societies  for  the  reclamation 
of  children  now  and  then  took  action  in  isolated  cases,  and  a  few  private  individuals 
occasionally  tried  to  bring  cases  before  the  Courts,  but  with  very  little  success. 

II.— The  Commencement  of  the  Board's  Industrial  Schools  Work. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  conferred  on  School  Boards  the  powers  which 
prison  authorities  already  possessed,  of  contributing  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  Industrial  schools,  and  also  powers  which  the  prison  authorities  did  not 
then  possess,  of  themselves  establishing  Industrial  schools.  The  duty  of  taking  action 
was  imposed  upon  them  by  the  following  section  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876: — 

Section  13. — Where  the  loc  1  authority  are  informed  by  any  person  of  any  child  in  their  jurisdiction 
who  is  stated  by  that  person  to  be  liable  to  be  ordered  by  a  Court  under  this  Act  to  attend  school, 
or  to  be  sent  under  this  Act>  or  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  to  an  Industrial  school,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  take  proceedings  under  this  Act  or  the  Industrial  Schools  Act, 
1866,  accordingly,  unless  the  local  authority  think  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  take  such  proceedings. 
Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  relieve  the  local  authority  from  the  responsibility  of 
performing  their  duty  under  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  Board  were  also  empowered  to  appoint  officers  to  enforce  the  Industrial  Schools  Act 
in  their  districts.     The  machinery  which  was  lacking  in  the  Act  of  1866  was  thus  provided. 

The  Board,  soon  after  1870,  began  to  exercise  the  powers  thus  conferred  upon  them. 
The  work  was  first  undertaken  by  a  Sub- Committee  of  the  School  Management  Committee ; 
but  in  the  year  1873  a  standing  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  since 
that  date  the  work  has  been  continuously  carried  on  by  the  Industrial  Schools  Committee. 

In  June,  1871,  two  Industrial  Schools  officers  commenced  work,  one  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Thames  and  one  on  the  south  side.  The  duties  of  these  officers  were  to  bring  before 
magistrates  cases  suitable  for  Industrial  schools ;  to  make  inquiries  into  cases  reported 
by  the  police ;  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
information  as  to  the  cases  submitted ;  and  to  furnish  the  magistrates  at  the  police 
courts  with  particulars  as  to  the  children  coming  before  them,  and  the  suggestions  of 
the  Committee  as  to  their  disposal. 

III. — Conditions  Prevailing  in  1870. 

The  children  who  were  brought  before  the  Industrial  Schools  Committee  were  of  the 
very  lowest  type.  The  streets  swarmed  with  waifs  and  strays  who  had  never  attended 
school,  a  large  number  of  whom  habitually  frequented  the  riverside,  the  London 
railway  termini,  the  purlieus  of  Drury-lane  and  Seven  Dials,  streets  and  courts  off  Hoi  born 
and  the  Strand,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Borough,  Whitechapel,  and  many  similar 
parts  of  the  Metropolis.  These  children  slept  together  in  gangs  in  such  places  as  the 
Adelphi  arches,  on  barges,  on  the  steps  of  London  Bridge,  in  empty  boxes  and  boilers  at 
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Baukside,  in  empty  packing-cases,  down  the  "  Shades  " ;  covered  over  with  tarpaulins  and 
old  sacks.  A  very  favourite  haunt  of  street-arabs  was  George's  Coffee  House,  {diaa 
the  "  House  of  Lords,"  in  Upper  Thames-street,  where  a  room  was  specially  set  apart 
for  their  accommodation. 

The  following  account  of  the  social  condition  of  the  Boundary-street  area  by  the 
School  Board  visitor  for  the  district  illustrates  the  social  condition  of  an  East  end 
district  in  1870:— 

In  the  district  comprising  tho  Boundary  Street  area,  Bethnal  Green,  there  were  twenty-three 
public-houses  and  beershops.  Two  general  shops  where  spirits  could  be  obtained  at  any  time  by 
those  in  the  secret.  Many  of  the  public-houses  had  a  way  rigtit  through,  ao  that  persons  could 
escape  at  the  back,  and  be  easily  lost  in  the  streets  behind.  Examples  of  these  were  the  *'  Old 
Fountain,  in  High  Street,  Shoreditch ;  the  "Five  Ink-h  ms,"  New  Nicol  Street;  and  the  "Admiral 
Veraon,"  in  Old  and  New  Nicol  Streets.  The  "Five  Iiik-hor<8"  was  kept  for  several  years  by 
James  Napper,   the  pugilist,   and  his  children  attended  Nicol  Street  Board  School. 

A  number  of  the  streets  had  many  private  houses  through  which  persons  could  pat-s  with  little 
difficulty  into  other  streets.  The  occupation  of  the  women  was  chiefly  matchbox  making,  and  the 
manufacture  of  small  articles  for  selling  in  the  streets,  and  in  these  occupations  the  children  had 
to  bear  a  constant  part. 

The  whole  moral  tone  was  inconceivably  low.  The  people's  lives  consisted  of  constant  deception 
and  concealment.  There  was  scarcely  a  family  but  appeared  to  have  some  reason  for  fearing  the 
police,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  were  on  "ticket  of  leave.**  The  entire  population  enter- 
tained an  absolute  dread  of  fresh  air  and  cleanliness.  Except  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  funeral 
(for  these  people  paid  more  respect  to  the  dead  than  to  the  living),  rooms  and  passages  were  reeking 
in  flith  for  months,  and  even  years 

Pickpockets,  burglars,  dog-stealers,  and  pugilists  here  abounded.  They  might  frequently 
be  observed  examining  their  tools  on  the  window  sills,  and  practising  robbery  from  upper  windows. 
Jim  Smith,  the  pugilist,  lived  in  Old  Nicol  Street,  and  attended  Nicol  Street  Board  School.  Bill 
Goode,  also — whose  father  was,  perhaps,  the  most  famous  dog-stealer  of  his  time — lived  in  New 
Turnville  Street ;  Burdett,  of  Bonndary  Street,  had  "  done  time "  for  horf e  stealing  :  his  wife's 
father  was  conoemcd,  with  two  others,  in  a  burglary  at  Muswell  Hill,  when  a  young  man  was 
murdered,  and  they  were  arrested  in  the  "  Barley  Mow,"  in  Boundary  Street ;  James  Baker,  hanged 
for  shooting  a  police  inspector,  af^er  burglary,  lived  in  the  district.  A  murder  was  committed  at 
4,  Old  Nicol  Street. 

The  children's  lives  were  a  constant  round  of  sunlese  drudgery — they  never  played  as  children 
play,  they  never  seemed  even  to  think  ;  they  were  prematurely  old,  and  the  victims  of  an  awful 
cruelty.  They  worked  at  matchbox  making  many  hours,  and  at  other  times  assisted  their  parents 
in  disposing  of  their  wares  in  the  streets.    The  mortality  among   the  young  children  was  appalling. 

IV.— Consideration  of  Cases  of  Children. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  three  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  cases  before  the  Committee  were  miable  to  cope  with  the  work.  Additional 
officers  were  accordingly  appointed,  two  in  1873,  one  in  1875,  one  in  1892,  and 
one  in  1895,  making  eight  in  all.  They  were  attached  to  the  Industrial  Schools 
Department,  and  were  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Committee. 
In  January,  1899,  the  Board  decided  that  in  lieu  of  the  plan  of  emplopng  a  separate 
Btafi*  of  officers,  the  inquiries  into  and  the  conduct  of  cases   at  the  various  police- 
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courts  .shouM  be  f:nkTr\efl  on  nwhsr  th-*  dir^::ion  or  the  re<pe«?tiTe  Divisional 
SuperinteiKlents.  The  In^lastriai  ^ch'j'jls  otficcrs  were  aoo  »niiiiu'ly  traii>fvZTed  to  the 
variou.s  Di\iAioris. 

TJjes^^  officers  attende^l  the  meetioirs  of  the  Comiiiiti*^,  ref-orted  the  cases  which 
ha^I  come  before  them,  and  took  the  instructions  of  the  Committee  as  to  their 
disp^isai.  In  January,  1S77,  however  it  was  decided  that  the  oiiieers"  cases  should 
in  future  \x:  heard  weekly  by  three  members  of  the  Committee,  who  were  simimoned 
in  rotation,  and  this  methoil  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  A>  children 
are  constantly  b*:ing  char^^ed  at  the  police-courts,  it  is  necessary  that  cas^rs  >hould  be 
dealt  with  ever}'  week  throughout  the  year:  and  in  order  to  cause  as  little  incon- 
venience as  possible  to  members  during  the  recesses,  cases  are  at  these  times 
considered  bv  two  meml^ers  of  the  Committee. 

The  ca.ses  which  come  before  the  Rota  Sub-Committee  are  received  fix>m  various 
sources.  Some  are  charged  by  the  Indastrial  school  visitors,  or  by  the  ordinarj- 
visitors,  who  have  instructions  to  give  into  custody  any  suitable  cases  with  which  they 
become  acquainted  while  performing  their  regular  duties.  Some  are  charged  by 
the  police  and  are  referre^l  by  the  Magistrates  to  the  Board's  Othcers  for  inquiry  and.  it 
necessary,  for  a  school  to  be  found  for  them.  From  whatever  source  they  are  received, 
each  case  is  carefully  considereil  by  the  Rota  Sub- Committee,  who  strive  to  elicit 
all  the  facts  which  bear  upon  the  case ;  and,  whilst  they  act  primarily  for  the  child's 
welfare,  they  endeavour  to  ensure  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  not  abused  by 
unscrupulous  persons  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  themselves  of  their  children. 

Out  of  a  total  number  of  64,000  cases  which  have  been  considered  bv  the 
Committee  since  the  Board  was  established,  about  one  half  have  been  sent  to  schools. 

It  frequently  happens  that  cases  which  are  brought  before  the  Rota  Sub-Conmiittee 
charged  under  one  of  the  clauses  of  Section  14  of  the  Act  of  1866  are  upon  the 
border-line  between  Industrial  schools  cases  and  cases  which  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Guardians.     For  instance — 

(a)  A  child  charged  with  wandering,  etc.,  father  or  mother  dead,  surviving 
parent  in  prison. 

(h)  A  child  charged  with  begging,  etc.,  parents  living,  but  without  any  home. 

It  is  often  objected  that  such  children  should  not  be  sent  to  an  Industrial 
school,  but  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Guardians.  If,  however,  the  case  is  left  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Guardians,  and  the  child  is  sent  to  the  workhouse,  it  can  at  any  time 
be  withdrawn  therefrom  on  the  demand  of  the  parent.  It  thereupon  returns  to  its 
fonner  Iml  surroundings  and  it  probably  gets  charged  with  theft,  or  with  some 
other  oftcnce  punishable  by  imprisonment.  The  only  way  therefore  to  save  such  a 
child  is  if)  deal  with  it  in  the  first  instance  by  sending  it  to  an  Industrial  school 

It  is  true  that  under  Section  1  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1899,  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  may,  in  certain  specified  cases,  adopt  children  until  they  reach  the  age  ot 
eighteen  years,  but  this  power  is  very  rarely  exercised. 

Section  89  of  the  Act  of  1866,  provides  that  the  parent,  step-parent,  or  other  person 
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for  the  time  being  liable  to  maintain  a  child  detained  in  a  certified  Industrial  school  shall, 
if  of  sufficient  ability,  contribute  to  its  maintenance  and  training  therein  a  sum  not 
exceeding  five  shillings  per  week.  This  power  is  rigidly  enforced  by  the  Government, 
who,  for  the  year  1901,  under  magistrates'  orders,  collected  the  sum  of  £20,000. 

V. — Agreements  with  Voluntary  Industrial  Schools. 

As  the  Board  did  not  at  first  possess  any  Industrial  schools  of  their  own,  and 
also,  probably,  because  they  thought  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  London 
children  to  be  sent  to  voluntary  institutions  in  the  country,  they  entered  into  agreements 
with  the  Managers  of  many  of  the  Industrial  schools  then  existing  in  London  and  the 
country  for  the  reception  of  London  cases.  The  agreements  with  the  majority  of  these 
schools  are  still  in  force. 

Subsequently  the  Board  decided  to  establish  a  few  schools  under  their  own  control ; 
but  as  time  went  on,  and  they  gained  experience,  they  became  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  of  distributing  the  children  as  widely  as  possible.  This  policy 
has  sometimes  been  questioned ;  but,  owing  to  the  bad  character  of  the  surroundings 
and  of  the  parents  of  the  majority  of  the  children,  it  is  usually  desirable  that  such 
children  should  be  removed  to  a  distance.  It  is  also  a  decided  advantage  for  London 
children  to  be  transferred  to  the  healthier  environment  afforded  by  the  Institutions  in 
the  country;  and,  in  addition,  a  larger  number  of  people  become  interested  in  their 
welfare,  and  better  means  of  disposal  are  secured.  Upon  this  point  Mr.  Legge  says, 
in  his  Report  for  the  year  1900: — 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  most  oommon  method  of  classification,  and  one  by  no  means  to  be  comr 
mended,  viz.,  classification  by  locality.  Last  year  attention  was  cadled  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
involved  in  bringing  together,  in  the  same  schools,  children  from  the  same  locality.  Hope  of  reform 
largely  depends  on  the  influences  of  new  associations.  Obviously  these  influences  must  be  weaker 
when  a  child,  on  being  removed  from  the  court  or  alley  in  which  he  has  hitherto  spent  his  existenoe, 
finds  himself  in  company  with  others  who  left  the  same  court  or  alley,  or  neighbouring  ones,  a  year 
or  two  before.  The  effect  is  as  bad  on  the  old  hand  as  on  the  newcomer.  Difficult,  indeed,  as  it  is 
to  prevent  a  child  on  leaving  school  from  reverting  to  the  slum  from  which  it  came,  the  difficiilty 
can  only  be  aggravated  when  there  is  so  much  in  the  school  to  keep  aldve  the  memory  and  asso- 
ciations of  the  past.  It  is  not  surprising  that  one  should  find  the  proportion  of  re-convictions  in 
connection  with  such  schools  above  the  normal.  During  the  past  five  years  this  consideration  has 
been  a  frequent  topic  of  conversation  between  H.M.  Inspector  and  the  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  only  a  single  one  has  been  found  to  favour  the  sending  of  boys  to  a  reformatory  near  their  homes. 
The  argument  he  used  was  simply  this :  in  his  opinion  the  boys  settled  down  with  more  tranquillity, 
were  easier  to  manage,  and  lese  inclined  to  abscond,  when  they  knew  their  own  home  was  but  a 
mile  or  two  off.  With  this  exception,  all  the  practical  men  and  women  whose  opinions  have  been 
taken,  have  been  in  favour  of  receiving  only  a  proportion  of  locad  cases  to  be  mixed  up  with  children 
brought  from  a  distance.  The  fact  ifr— to  use  a  homely  simile,  so  apt  as  to  be  irresistible — a  good 
school  is  like  a  good  salad,  and  should  be  compounded  of  the  most  varied  ingredients. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  of  the  immense  number  of  Industrial  school  children  for 

whom  the  London  School  Board  is  responsible,  at  least  three-fourths  are  dealt  with,  not  in  London 

tself,  bub  in  different  localities  on  the  outskirts,  and  as  far  away  as  Lancashire,  Norfolk,  and  CJom- 

wall.     The  gain  is  reciprocal,  both  to  the  London  child  and  the  school  to  which  he  is  sent,  for  of  all 
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the  constituents  of  a  good  school,  there  is  none  more  pungent  than  the  London  boy;  he  seems  to 
quicken  and  to  flavour  every  school  he  enters.  It  will  be  a  hard  task  to  break  down  this  classifica- 
tion by  locality;  the  origin  of  the  schools  has  to  be  remembered.  In  the  case  of  Voluntary  schools, 
people,  aroused  by  the  contemplation  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  their  own  districts,  have  collected 
subscriptions  and  donations  to  found  an  Industrial  school  to  cope  with  the  needs  of  their  own  district. 
They  naturally  find  a  difficulty  in  inducing  subscribers  to  continue  their  subscriptions  in  favour  of 
strange  children  from  a  distance.  Similarly  where  County  Councils  and  School  Boards  have  founded 
schools,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  most  anxious  to  keep  in  them  the  children  for  whom  they  are  responsible. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  as  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  better  understood,  the 
authorities  in  the  various  localities,  whether  voluntary  managers  or  ratable  authorities,  will  see  no 
hardship  in  a  reasonable  arrangement  by  which,  adequate  provision  having  been  made  for  the  needs 
of  a  particular  district,  some  of  that  is  devoted  to  children  from  other  districts  for  whom  room  is 
made  by  transferring  to  those  other  districts  local  children  in  whoii:e  case  it  is  eminently  desirable 
that  a  final  severance  from  the  i>ast  should  be  effected. 

The  Board  have  now  agreements  with  G4  schools:  38  for  Boys  and  26  for  girls 
The  following  list  gives  the  names  and  localities  of  these  schools,  together  with  the  total 
accommodation  and  the  number  of  Board  children  in  the  School  on  the  81st  December, 
1903 :— 


No.  of 

Total 

Boari 

1 

Acoom> 

Childr'n 

Name  of  School,  &o. 

AddTMB. 

moda- 

in 

RcmarkR. 

tioQ  of 

Schocls 

• 

School. 

onDoo. 

3l8t.l90S 

Schools  for  Boys  other  than 

■ 

Roman  CatJiolic. 

^aImvXv        •■•               •••                •••                ••■ 

Corporation-road,     Birken- 
head 

120 

16 

Ardwick  Green 

Ardwick  Gceen,  near  Man- 
chester 

200 

108 

Sixty  places  secured  for  15 
years  from  1902. 

Barnes  Home  ... 

Heaton  Mersey,  near  Man- 
chester 

275 

99 

Sixty  places  secured  for  15 
years  from  1900. 

^Snvn            ...            •••             ••.             *•• 

Twerton,  Bath       

180 

58 

w 

Biandford     [Dorset      County 

Milbome  St.  Andrew's,  near 

60 

32 

Council] 

Biandford 

Boys'  Home      

Regent's  Park- road. N.W.... 

120 

112 

Buxton  ... 

Buxton  Lamas,  nr.  Norwich 

90 

30 

Church  Farm  Boys'  Home    ... 

East  BarLot 

65 

38 

Clifton    ... 

Hotwellsrd.,  Clifton  Wood, 
Bristol 

200 

90 

Desford      [Leic6bt«r      School 

Ddbford,  near  Leicester    ... 

200 

57 

Board] 

1 

East  London 

Brookbank-road,  Le  w  isham, 

S.E. 

150 

151 

This  School  was  formerly 
located  in  Whitechapel. 

CiSsex      ...         ...         ...         ••• 

Primrose  Hill,  Chelmsford 

150 

1 

Boys  over  7  and  under  10 
only  rec«^ived  in  sound  phy- 
sical and  mental  health. 

Field-lane          

HillGeld-road,  West  Hamp- 
stead,  N.W. 

140 

128 

"Formidable'* 

Off  Portishead,  neiir  Bristol 

H50 

•  •  • 

"Havannab" 

Grange-road,  Cardiff 

100 

19 

Slaves     ••*         •••         •..         ••• 

Haves,  Middlesex 

60 

47 

For  Jewish  cases  only 

Hereford           Bith-sireet,  Hereford 

1 

115 

79  i 

1 
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No.  of 

Total 

Board 

Accom- 

Childr'n 

Name  of  School,  Ac. 

Address 

moda- 
tion of 
SchooL 

in 
Schools 
on  De  ■. 

Remarks. 

180 

31»t,l903 
16 

Leeds  (Shad well)  [Leedb  School 

MoortowD,  Leeds 

Board] 

Macclo«tield 

Brook-Street,     Macclesfield 

150 

71 

Mayford       [London      County 

Near  Woking,  Surrey 

180 

... 

Co::ncil] 

Middlesbrough  [Middleijtbrough 
School  BoardJ 

Linthorpe,    Middlesbrough 

60 

11 

Miitou  Children's  Home 

Famborough,  Hants 

100 

28 

This  School  is  now  restricted 
to  children  described  as 
Protestant  Nonconformist. 

"Mount  Edgcum be'' Industrial  Sdltash,  Cornwall 

250 

92 

School  Ship 

Purbrook,  Boys*  Farm  Home... 

Purbrook,  Cosham,  Hants... 

95 

26 

Shnstoke     [Birmingham    City 

Coleshill,  near  Biimingham 

160 

43 

Council] 

Staudon  Bridge    Boys*    Farm    Standon       Bridge,        Dear 

90 

9 

Home 

Eccleshal),  Stafford 

Sto  kport          ...         ••• 

Offerton,  Stockport 

150 

19 

This  Scho  >1  is  now,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Home  Office,  re- 
stricted to  cases  of  Protes- 
tant Nonconformist  boys. 

Toxteth  Park 

77,  OraftoDstreet,  Toxteth 
Park,  Liverpool 

200 

43 

w 

Walsham-le- Willows 

Near  Bury    St.  Edmunds, 
Suffolk 

40 

26 

Werrington          [Staffordshire 
County  Council] 

Werrington,  near  Stoke   ... 

160 

10 

1 

1 

X  or  JL        •.•          ...          •••          •*. 

Marygate,  Bootham,  York 

120 

40 

Roman  Catholic  Boys, 

Bishop  Brown  Memorial 

Stockport 

80 

19 

Cannington       

Cannington,  nr.  Bridgwater 

100 

51 

St.  John*s          ... 

Walthamstow,  Essex 

150 

114 

St.  Nicholas      

Manor  House,  Little  Ilford, 
Essex 

250 

124 

St.  Vincent's     

Dartford,  Kent      

200 

175 

Do.,  Branch  School  for  Little 

Whitstable              

30 

45 

Boys 

Truant  School  for  Boy*, 

Lichfield...        ••• 

Beacon-street,  Lichfield    ... 

100 

3 

Under  the  management  of 
the  Burton  -  on  -  Trent, 
Walsall,  and  West  Brom- 

Schools  for  Girls  other  than 

Total  (Boys)    ... 

5420 

2030 

Roman  Caiholic. 
X3a  vO        ••«         .•■         ...         .•■ 

. 

wich  School  Boards. 

17,  Walcot-parade,  Bath  ... 

80 

29 

Cold  Ash 

Hill  House,  Cold  Ash,  near 
Newbury 

30 

12 

For  cases  under  Amendment 
Act  of  1880. 

Elm    House    (late    School    of 

Par8on*s    Green,    Fulham, 

40 

24 

Discipline) 

S.W. 

Fakenham,  Norfolk  County  LS. 

Fakenham,  Norfolk 

50 

.•• 

Girls  under  12  only  admitted. 

and  Orphanage  [Now  dosed] 

Greenwood        ...        ...        ... 

Halstead,  Essex     

70 

42 

Girls  under  12  only  received, 
and  under  10  in  Amend- 
ment Act  cases. 
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No.  of 

Total 

Board 

Acoom- 

Ct.ildr'n 

Name  of  School,  &c. 

Addrees. 

moda-  ; 

in       i                       Remarks. 

tion  of  i 

.^cbooU  1 

School.  I 

on  Dec.  1 

120  , 

1 

3Ut.l9iJ3 

King  Edward's 

Andrews-road,     Cambridge 

«1» 

Heath,  N.E. 

1 

Leeds,  Beckett  Home 

Mean  wood,  Leeds 

.3<) 

17 

Lichfield  f Staffordshire  Coanty 

Lichfield      

55  \ 

16 

Council] 

Liverpool           

27,  Northumberland-ten  ace, 
Liverpool 

10) 

12 

Under  10  if  sent  under  Sec 
xvi. 

Maurice  Girib*  Home 

22,  Charlottes^.,  Portland- 

12 

10 

place,  W. 

Newton  Stewart          

Newton  Stewart,  N.B. 

5<) 

3 

Plymouth          

13  and  14,  Portland- villas, 
Plymouth 

«»  ^ 

:>:) 

37 

XT  ooie       •••         ••«         •••         •■> 

West-street.  Poole,  Dorset 

10) 

2« 

Portsmouth  and  South  Hants 

Waterlooville,          Cosh'am, 
Hants 

.% 

22 

For  cases  under  Amendment 
Act,  1880,  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  9. 

Princess  Mary*s  Village  Homes 

Addlestone,  nr.  Wey  bridge 

140 

:^ 

f3ttl^              •••               •••               •••               ••• 

Sale,  near  Manchester 

W) 

27 

Shipton-under-Wychwood  (pn  - 
▼lously  at  Hemel  Hempstead) 

Oxfordshire 

30 

18 

For  cases  under  Amendment 

Act  of  1880. 

Stanhope  House           

14,  Somerset- street,  Kings- 
down,  Bristol 

GO 

37 

Stockport          

Dialstone-lane,  Stockport... 

GO 

5 

This  School  is  now  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Home  Office, 
restricted  to  Protestant 
Nonconformist  girls. 

Tborparch  [Leeds  School  Board] 

Thorparch,  near  Leeds    ... 

100 

18 

^^  •    •                        ^  /\              ^              J 

X  OiK          •••             >•«             •••            ■•• 

Lowther-street,  York 

50 

27 

Girls  over  10  preferred. 

Roman  Catholic  Girls. 

Nazoreth  HouHe           

Isleworth,  Middlesex 

120 

40 

^t.  ElizalK;th*s 

Salisbury 

65 

8 

St.  Joseph's 

Howard,  Hill,  Sheffield    ... 

120 

12 

St.  Margaret's 

Mill  Hill,  Hendon 

100 

4G 

St.  Mary's          

Wellesley-road,  West  Croy- 
don 

Total  (Girls)     ... 

Total  (Boys  and  Girls) 

150 

75 

Special  accommodation  for 
little  girls. 

1923 

689 

7343 

2719 

VI.— Grants  and  Contributions  by  Board  io  Industrial  Schools. 

Section  27  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870  gives  power  to  a  School  Board 
to  contribute  such  sums  of  money,  on  such  conditions  as  they  think  fit,  towards  the 
establishment,  building,  alteration,  enlargement,  or  re-building  of  an  Industrial  School, 
or  towards  the  support  of  the  inmates  or  the  management  of  such  a  school. 

1.  Maintenance  Contributums. — The  agreements  generally  entered  into  with  the 
managers  of  Industrial  Schools  on  account  of  maintenance  between  1871  and  190?, 
provide   for  the  payment  by    the   Board,  in  the  case  of   each  child    sent  at    their 
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instance,  of  such  a  sum  per  week  as  will,  with  the  Treasury  contribution,  make 
up  a  total  sum  of  seven  shillings  per  week.  In  the  latter  year  the  Board  decided, 
having  regard  to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  maintenance,  to  increase  their 
grant  so  as  to  make  a  total  of  eight  shillings  per  child  per  week,  subject  to  the 
compliance  by  the  Managers  with  certain  conditions,  including  the  appointment 
of  a  representative  of  the  Board  on  the  Committee  of  Management,  the  maintenance 
of  the  school  in  every  department  in  such  a  state  of  efficiency  as  shall  satisfy 
the  Industrial  Schools  Committee,  and  the  inspection  of  the  school  at  any  time  by  a 
a  member  or  officer  of  the  Board.  This  increased  maintenance  grant  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Managers  of  thirty  schools,  and  the  opportunity  was  taken  of  bringing  these 
Schools  under  a  new  agreement  which  embodied  the  foregoing  conditions. 

2.  Maintenance  Grrants  for  Young  Children.  —  Where  special  and  separate 
provision  is  made  for  the  reception  of  very  young  children,  the  Board,  in  order  to  meet 
the  extra  expense  incurred  in  such  cases,  contribute  a  weekly  sum  sufficient  to  make  up 
a  total  of  10s.  per  week  in  the  case  of  each  child  under  10  years  of  age,  and  of  9s.  per 
week  in  the  case  of  each  child  over  that  age,  until  it  is  removed  to  a  Senior  school. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  amounts  contributed  by  the  Board  and  the  Treasury 
respectively  in  each  case : — 


Boasd's  COMTBlBUnOVS. 


Industrial  Schools  Act, 
1860. 


Sec.  14 


Bee.  15 


Sec  16 


Elementary 

Education  Act, 

1876. 


Sec.  11 
(I) 


Sec.  11 


TSSASUST   COBTEIBUnOKS. 


Industrial  Schools  Act.    ^?'®°??"*^. 
IgQQ  I  Education  Act, 


1876. 


Seo.  14 


Sec.  16 


Sec.  16    Sec.^11 


Ages  6  to  10§ — 

New  Agreements 

Old  Agreements      

Ages  10  <o  15— 

New  Agreements 

Old  Agreements      

Over  15  if  LESS  than  4  years 
under  detention — 

New  Agreements 

Old  Agreements      

Over  16  if  MORE  than  4  years 
under  detention — 

New  Agreements 

Old  Agreements      

Special  Schools  for  reception  of 
children  under  9  years  of  age. 

Ages  G  to  10§  

Over  lO**      


8. 

5 

4 

*4 
!t3 


•4 

t3 


3 
4 


i  7 


d. 

0 
0 

6 
6 


6 
6 


0 
0 


p. 
5 
4 

•4 

t3 


♦4 
t3 


3 
4 


0  I  7 

6  ^^5 


d. 

0 
0 

6 


G 
G 


0 
0 


0 
G 


p.   d. 
G    0 
6    0 

8. 

6 
5 

d. 
0 
0 

s.  d. 
5  0( 
4  0/ 

G    0 
5    0 

G 
5 

0 
0 

4  G\ 
3  Gj 

6    0 
5    0 

G 
5 

0 
0 

4  G\ 
3  6/ 

G    0 
5    0 

G 
6 

0 
0 

3  ()\ 

4  0/ 

8    0 
7    0 

8 

p. 

0 
0 

7     0 

5   r. 

s.  d. 

3  0 

$3  G 

t3  G 


3    0 


s.  d. 

3  0 

J3  G 

J3  G 


3     0 


3    0     3    0 

t3    G  1^3    G 


s.    d. 

8.   d. 

2    0 

2    0 

2    0 

2     0 

2    0 

2     0 

2    0 

2    0 

2    0 

2    0 

Bee.  11 
(8) 


P.   d. 
3    0 

3    6 


3    G 


2    0 


2     0 


3     0 


3    0 
3     G 


*  In  cases  of  Schools  certified  before  1872,  this 

amount  is  3h. 
+  In  cases  of  Schools  certified  before  1872,  this 

amount  in  2b. 
X  In  ca8C8  of  Schools  certified  before  1872,  this 

amoimt  is  58. 
^  In  cases  of  Schools  certified  before  1872,  this 

amount  is  4s. 


{  If  children  are  committed  under  the  a^e  of  6 
years  no  Treasury  <*ontribiition  is  paid  until 
they  attain  that  age  and  the  full  contribution 
of  78.,  88.,  or  10s.  per  week,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  therefore  paid  by  the  School  Bk)ard. 

♦*  These  children  are  transferred  to  a  Senior 
school  as  soon  after  reacbiug  10  yea^s  of 
age  as  may  be  desirable. 
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3.  EdvAnXifm  Grantn. — In  May,  1899,  the  Board  decided,  with  a  view  to  enabling  the 
Mana^^cTK  of  w-hofAfi  to  improve  the  e^lueation,  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
U;;i/;hin^  Htaff,  U}  inake  a  ^ant  not  exceeding  Is.  per  child  per  week  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  duly  qualifie^l  teachers,  or  the  appointment  of  additional  teachers,  or  for  increas- 
ing' the  remuneration  of  existing  teachers.  The  payment  of  this  grant  was,  however, 
sul^ject  U}  the  acceptance  by  the  Managers  of  conditions  similar  to  those  mentioned  in 
cjn\u('A'X\()U  with  the  iricrc/ised  maintenance  grant  Grants  of  this  character  were  made 
to  20  H^:hoo]s,  but  at  a  later  date  they  were  in  15  cases  discontinued  in  favour  of 
the  increasc^l  maintenance  grants,  with  the  result  that  education  grants  are  now  being 
paid  U)  the  Af anagcrs  of  five  schools  only. 

4.  Licevffing  AUovuTiee, — An  allowance  is  made  by  the  Board  to  assist  Managers  in 
the  KU[>ervision  of  children  on  licence  at  the  rate  of  2s.  per  week  for  a  maximum 
f>oriml  of  V»\  weeks,  and  Is.  per  week  for  a  maximum  period  of  26  weeks;  but 
these  payments  cease  in  all  cases  when  a  child  attains  the  age  of  16  years. 

5.  DinpoMil  Oranffi. — A  contribution  of  £3  towards  the  provision  of  a  suitable  and 
sufficient  outfit  is  made  to  the  Managers  in  the  case  of  each  child  placed  in  some 
situation  or  otherwise  disposed  of  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board. 

6.  ContrUmfum  towards  Emiynttion  Expemses, — In  cases  approved  by  the  Industrial 
Schools  Committee  a  sum  of  £9,  in  addition  to  the  £3  mentioned  above  is  paid  to  the 
Managers  in  the  case  of  each  child  emigrated  to  one  of  the  British  Colonies. 

7.  Hpecifd  Grants, — Applications  are  from  time  to  time  received  from  Managers  for 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  meet  exceptional  expenditure,  either  in  regard  to  the 
apprenticeship  of  a  child,  the  purchase  of  special  surgical  appliances,  expenses 
connected  with  particular  cases  of  sickness,  the  cost  of  hospital  treatment,  temporary 
rcHidenco  in  a  convalescent  homo,  or  funeral  expenses. 

8.  DuiUliiKj  Grants, — In  order  to  secure  places  permanently  for  the  use  of  the  Board  in 
In<luHtrial  scjhools  and  to  enable  Managers  to  improve  their  buildings,  grants  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  at  the  rate  of  £10  for  each  bed.  The  main  conditions 
governing  those  grants  have  been  as  follow : — 

The  places  are  to  bo  reserved  for  Board  cases  so  long  as  the  school  shall  exist. 

In  the  event  of  the  school  being  discontinued  within  a  period  of  10  years  after  the 
payment  of  the  grant,  repayment  is  to  be  made  to  the  Board  according  to  the  following 
scale:  within  Ji  years,  75  per  cent;  within  7  years,  50  per  cent;  within  10  years, 
25  per  cent  The  Managers  are  to  give  security  for  carrying  out  their  agreement  as  to 
ropayinont. 

In  the  year,  1899,  the  Board  decided  that  in  special  circumstances  grants  might 
bo  mado  at  a  higher  rate  than  £10  per  bed ;  but  in  these  cases  the  term  during  which 
Managers  are  liable  on  the  closing  of  the  school  to  repay  to  the  Board  a  proportion  of 
the  grant  is  increased  from  10  to  20  years,  viz. :  within  7  years,  75  per  cent ;  within  12 
years,  50  per  cent  and  within  20  years,  25  per  cent  The  regulations  with 
regard  to  building  grants  were  at  the  same  time  amended  by  the  addition  of  conditions 
idontioiil  with  those  mentioned  under  the  heading  of  "Maintenance  Contributions." 
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Tho  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  building  grants  made  to  schools 
(£25,217  10s.),  and  of  tho  number  of  vacancies  secured  (1,930),  &c  It  will  be 
noticed,  however,  that  some  of  the  schools  have  now  boon  closed,  and  the  number  of 
places  available  is  therefore  now  only  1,550  : — 


lionaf 

Bchogl. 

Ytu. 

Amoaoi. 

B^ 

li»toUiiy         Obi«cl  oT  Grant. 

Rem&rk*. 

■Morod 

tOTI«- 

p»y- 

£ 

^ 

Ewt  London 

m-i 

700 

0 

70 

1883 

Alteration  of  premiMi 
at  "Whileohspfl. 

1HS4 

500 

0 

50 

1895 

Premises  kt  IjOwi»h»ni] 

"                    ••• 

1H'J5 

100 

0 

10 

1906 

Alteration  and  tnlgt. 

law 

520 

0 

1921 

St.  Paul'i     ...         '.'.'. 

1K72 

1,000 

0 

100 

i     School  in  1881. 

King  Edwftrd 

I87ii 

600 

0 

80 

1883 

Thie    branch    of    8cho<.i 
closed  in  18«8. 

mb 

500 

0 

60 

iKe6 

" 

1879 

5CI0 

0 

20 

1890 

„               „          30bedshsdpreTioaaIybeen 
1    secured  with  out  psy  men  t. 

iao.t 

300 

0 

New  drains,  Ac      ...  1 

St  Stephen's           !.. 

1872 

71)0 

0 

80 

18H3 

Alteralion  and  enlgt.    School  closed  in  1887. 

St.  Vincent's 

]fi72 

m) 

0 

:») 

1883 

1873 

400 

0 

40 

1884 

lfl7fi 

800 

0 

80 

1887 

New  premisei 

181)8 

300 

0 

30 

Swimming  bsth      ... 

1900 

see  lemukH 

To  jay  interest  and  ,  £1  per  head  per  year  for 

reduce  debt                1     liyuars 
EstubliiihmtofSchoDl  1  Tout  sccom.  of  School 

Milton         

1H74 

1,IX)0 

0 

100 

1885 

1879 

■MO 

0 

20 

1890 

Alteration  and  eolgt.    (  now  reduced  to  100. 

Choroh  F«rm 

1874 

100 

0 

10 

1885 

1878 

50 

0 

5 

1889 

Snrrey 

1874 

500 

0 

60 

1885 

;;      « 

School  traniferred  to 
Mayford. 

E-MX                

1875 

50 

0 

5 

1876 

"Formidible"        ... 

1876 

100 

0 

20 

1880    PorcbftheofaTender 

Bedn  secured  for  5  josra 
only. 

Field  Lane  (Bojs)... 

1875 

500 

0 

50 

1891 

HOO 

0 

80 

1902     AUeration  and  cnlgt. 

St.  FranoiB,  Shefford 

1875 

2W 

0 

20 

1880    Enlartsemeal          ...    School  now  closed. 

St.  Boithun'B 

1891! 

m 

10 

80 

1903  j            „                    ...  ;  School    closed    in     1899, 

repayment  olanse  waived. 

Clifton         

1893 

250 

0 

25 

1904    Pnrchase  of  School 

1894 

•250 

0 

25 

1;h15     Altoistionsndenlgt. 

1899 

1,1*00 

0 

50 

1920  1             „                 „ 

1900 

500 

0 

1921   1 

Boys'  Homa 

1893 

.WO 

0 

RO 

11)04  !  Alteraiion&impiTiDt. 

1898 

400 

0 

40 

Iil09     Now  B.nd  Eoom. 

18'J9 

too 

(1 

1920    New  B.nd  Eijom,  Ac. 

Hereford     

1694 

000 

0 

60 

\mi 

2,500 

0 

20 

192.-1 

York  (Boys')"        Z 

1894 

300 

0 

.'*) 

1905 : 

Stanliope  Honse    ... 

1895 

250 

0 

1906 

1900 

200 

0 

10 

1921              „         imprvrnt. 
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School. 


Plymouth    ... 


n 


Stockport  (Bojh')  ... 


Fakenham 

Barnes  Home 

*'  MooDt  Edgcambe  " 


Macclesfield... 


St.  John's    ... 
Ardwick  Green 


Tear. 


Amount. 


No.  of 

Beds 

aecared. 


Date  of 
termina- 
tion of 
liability 
for  re- 
pay- 
ment. 


189(5 

1 

£ 

100 

s. 
0 

10 

1899 
1890 
1897 

300 
200 
400 

0 
0 
0 

10 
40 

1899 

200 

0 

30 

1899 

600 

0 

60 

1899 

1,000 

0 

100 

1900 

2,000 

0 

60 

1901 
1902 

1,876 

600 

0 
0 

75 

60 

1907 
1920 
1908 


1910 
1910 
1910 

1921 


1922 
1923 


Object  of  Grant 


Purchase     of     new 
premisep. 

Alteration^  imprvmt. 
Site  &  new  buildiogs 


New  Schoolroom   ... 
Alteration  &  imprvmt. 
Purchase  of  a  Tender 

A1  teration  &  i  m  pr  vmt. 


Remarka. 


Bojs' 
Giria' 


30  beds  secured  in 

School  and  10  in 

School. 
School    closed    in     1903. 

£100  repaid. 
Beds  secured  for  15  yean 

only. 

'  Board  also  have  right  to 

claim  40  additional  beda 

<    when  there  are  vacancies 

Last  instalment  of  £500 

not  yet  paid. 

Beds  secured  for  15  y^ars 
only. 


Vn. — Requirements  of  the  Home  Office. 

When  it  is  proposed  to  establish  an  Industrial  school,  the  approval  of  the  Home 
Secretary  must  be  obtained  in  writing.  To  secure  this  approval  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy 
him  that  the  site  and  position  of  the  school  will  be  such  as  to  allow  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  ground  being  attached  to  it  for  the  exercise  and  recreation  of  the  inmates, 
and  to  insure  free  ventilation  and  good  drainage  in  the  internal  space.  Plans  of  the 
proposed  school  must  be  approved  by  him,  sho^ving  the  area,  height  and  connection  of  the 
rooms,  and  details  of  the  drainage,  ventilation  and  the  arrangement  of  the  offices.  The 
regulations  further  provide  that  in  the  dormitories  the  allowance  for  each  inmate  shall 
be  not  less  than  36  square  and  360  cubic  feet  of  space ;  and  in  the  school  and  day 
rooms,  not  less  than  10  square  and  100  cubic  feet ;  that  boys  and  girls  shall  not  be 
boarded  together  in  the  same  institution ;  and  that,  unless  the  special  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  obtained,  the  number  of  inmates  shall  not  exceed  150.  When  the 
school  is  completed  a  notification  of  the  fact  must  be  sent  by  the  managers  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  then  directs  the  Inspector  of  Industrial  schools  to  examine  into 
the  condition  of  the  school.  If  the  report  of  the  Inspector  be  satisfactory,  the  Home 
Secretary  issues  a  certificate  under  his  hand,  and  the  school  thereupon  becomes  a 
certified  Industrial  school 

Every  school  must  be  inspected  at  least  once  a  year  by  one  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors 
of  Industrial  schools ;  but,  in  addition  to  this  aimual  visit,  of  which  notice  is  given,  the 
schools  are  usually  visited  without  notice  once  or  oftener  in  a  year. 
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Schools  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  which  must  be 
approved  in  writing  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

VIII. — Education  and  Industrial  Training. 

J.  Education, 

In  the  early  days  the  Industrial  schools  were  looked  upon  as  semi-penal  institutions, 
and  the  inmates  were  treated  more  like  prisoners  than  school-children.  Corporal 
punishments  were  severe,  and  solitary  confinement  was  not  uncommon.^  Education  in 
the  school-room  was  of  a  low  type,  and  industrial  training  was  considered  the  more 
important  part  of  the  work. 

The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  school-work  was  the  outcome  of  circumstances 
over  which  the  Managers  had  no  control  It  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  low 
standard  then  adopted  by  the  Home  OflSce.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  Home 
Office  Report  written  in  1881 : — 

I  would  strongly  advise  that  a  limit  be  set  at  the  Fifth  Standard.  This  is  about  as  much  as 
wc  can  attain  to  in  schools  of  this  character,  and  with  the  limited  time  allotted  to  school  education. 
To  attempt  to  go  beyond  this  generally  results  in  faidure,  and  has  a  damaging  influence  in  exactnec>B 
and  iiccurncy  throughout  the  school. 

As  a  witness  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  schools  one  of  the  Home 
Office  Inspectors,  speaking  of  the  teachers  in  Industrial  schools,  said  "  The  majority  of 
the  men  are  not  certificated,  they  have  not  had  proper  training ;  but  they  are  fit  to  teach 
so  far  as  we  want  them  to  go."  Another  said  of  the  education  in  these  schools :  "  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  necessity  whatever  for  improving  it."  The  Royal  Commission 
answered  this  by  reportmg : — 

If    they    (/.e.,  the  Industrial  school  children)  are  not  to  be  under  heavy  disadvantages  as  com- 
pared with  their  competitors  in  after  life,  they  should  receive  an  elementary  education  similar,  and 
as  far  as  circumstances  admit,  not  inferior  to  that  which  the  law  obliges  other  children  to  receive 
at  the  Public  Elementary  schools. 

In  the  year  1880  the  Board's  Inspectors  were  instructed  to  visit  the  Industrial 
schools  with  which  the  Board  had  agreements,  as  well  as  the  schools  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Board,  and  to  report  not  only  on  the  educational  and  industrial  training, 
but  also  on  the  staff',  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  the  sanitary  and  domestic 
arrangements,  food  and  clothing,  health,  conduct,  punishments,  how  the  children  were 
placed  out,  and  their  subsequent  history.  For  about  six  years  the  duty  was  divided, 
but,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1886,  it  was  devolved  upon  one  Inspector,  who 
since  that  time  has  yearly  inspected  the  schools,  and  has  examined  the  children  sent  to 
them  at  the  instance  of  the  Board. 

During  the  fifteen  years  following  1880  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 


**I  strongly  recommend  the  establishment  of  two  rooms  for  occasional  separate  confinement  not 
to  exceed  three  days  in  any  case.** — Oovemment  Inspector's  Report,  1880. 
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School. 


Year. 


Amoant. 


No.  of 

Beds 

secured. 


Date  of 
termin&- 
tionof 
liability 
for  re- 
pay, 
ment. 


Object  of  Grant 


Remarka. 


£ 

s. 

Plymouth 

1896 

100 

0 

10 

1907 

Parchase     of     new 
premisep. 

1)          • « *         ••« 

1899 

300 

0 

10 

1920 

>»            V 

S*^.  Joseph'R 

1890 

200 

0 

30 

1907 

Alteration  &  imprvmt. 

Stockport  (Bojk')  ... 

1897 

400 

0 

40 

1908 

Site  &  new  boildingft 

30  beds  secured  in  Bojs' 
School  and  10  in  Girlti' 
School. 

Fakenham 

1899 

200 

0 

30 

1910 

New  Schoolroom   ... 

School  closed  in  1903. 
£100  repaid. 

Barnes  Home 

1899 

r>oo 

0 

60 

1910 

Alteration  &  imprvmt. 

Beds  secured  for  15  years 
only. 

"  MooDt  Edgoambe  " 

1899 

1,000 

0 

100 

1910 

Purchase  of  a  Tender 

'  Board  also  have  right  to 
claim  40  additional  beds 

Macclesfield 

190() 

2,000 

0 

60 

1921 

Alteration  &  imprvmt. 

•>     when  there  are  vacancies 
Last  instalment  of  £500 
not  yet  paid. 

St.  John's 

1901 

1,876 

0 

75 

1922 

))            }i 

Ardwick  Green 

1902 

600 

0 

60 

1923 

I)            »> 

Beds  secured  for  15  years 
only. 

VII. — Requirements  of  the  Home  Office. 

When  it  is  proposed  to  establish  an  Industrial  school,  the  approval  of  the  Home 
Secretary  must  be  obtained  in  writing.  To  secure  this  approval  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy 
him  that  the  site  and  position  of  the  school  will  be  such  as  to  allow  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  ground  being  attached  to  it  for  the  exercise  and  recreation  of  the  inmates, 
and  to  insure  free  ventilation  and  good  drainage  in  the  internal  space.  Plans  of  the 
proposed  school  must  be  approved  by  him,  showing  the  area,  height  and  connection  of  the 
rooms,  and  details  of  the  drainage,  ventilation  and  the  arrangement  of  the  offices.  The 
regulations  further  provide  that  in  the  dormitories  the  allowance  for  each  inmate  shall 
be  not  less  than  36  square  and  360  cubic  feet  of  space ;  and  in  the  school  and  day 
rooms,  not  less  than  10  square  and  100  cubic  feet ;  that  boys  and  girls  shall  not  be 
boarded  together  in  the  same  institution ;  and  that,  unless  the  special  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  obtained,  the  number  of  inmates  shall  not  exceed  150.  When  the 
school  is  completed  a  notification  of  the  fact  must  bo  sent  by  the  managers  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  then  directs  the  Inspector  of  Industrial  schools  to  examine  into 
the  condition  of  the  school.  If  the  report  of  the  Inspector  be  satisfactory,  the  Home 
Secretary  issues  a  certificate  under  his  hand,  and  the  school  thereupon  becomes  a 
certified  Industrial  school 

Every  school  must  be  inspected  at  least  once  a  year  by  one  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors 
of  Industrial  schools ;  but,  in  addition  to  this  annual  visit,  of  which  notice  is  given,  the 
schools  are  usually  visited  without  notice  once  or  oftener  in  a  year. 
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2. — Industrial  Training. 

The  character  of  the  industries  taught  is  determined  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  situation  of  the  school — whether  it  is  a  town  or  a  country  school.  In  both  cases, 
however,  three  main  industries  are  generally  adopted  in  boys*  schools,  viz.,  Tailoring, 
Shoemaking,  and  Bread-making.  The  reason  for  the  choice  of  these  industries  is 
that  each,  besides  being  useful  to  the  children,  is  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  schools, 
because  the  labour  is  utilised  in  clothing  and  feeding  the  inmates.  Another  considera- 
tion in  the  case  of  both  classes  of  schools  is  the  possibility  of  disposing  of  the  results  of 
the  labour  profitably.  In  town  schools  such  industries  as  the  following  are  also 
adopted :  Basket- making,  Wood  turning,  Brush-making,  Printing,  Paper  Bag-making. 
Wood-chopping  was  at  one  time  extensively  carried  on,  as  it  was  a  very  remunerative 
occupation,  but  as  the  boys  engaged  in  this  work  were  not  benefited  thereby,  it  has  been 
discouraged  both  by  the  School  Board  and  by  the  Government,  and  has,  except  in  a 
few  cases,  been  discontinued.  In  country  schools  other  occupations  are  possible,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Farming  and  Market  Gardening.  In  many  schools,  both  in  town 
and  country.  Carpenters*  Shops  are  established,  in  which  manual  instruction  is  given ; 
and  other  shops  m  which  instruction,  practical  and  technical,  is  given  in  Metalwork, 
Blacksmith's  Work,  Plumbing,  House  Decoration  and  Designing.  "In  the  girls'  schools 
the  chief  industries  are  Laundry  work,  Dressmaking,  Cooking,  and  General  Housework. 

In  order  to  give  the  various  kinds  of  industrial  training  in  the  most  efficient  and 
thorough  manner,  the  several  disciplinary  officers  of  the  schools  are  carefully  selected 
with  regard  to  their  proficiency  in  the  trades  followed,  and  to  their  capacity 
to  impart  such  knowledge  to  the  children.  They  are  all  practical  men,  masters 
of  their  respective  trades,  and,  in  many  instances,  possess  certificates  from 
technical  schools  certifying  to  their  knowledge  of  and  capacity  for  imparting 
technical  instruction.  It  is  one  of  the  conditions  for  the  recognition  of  an 
Industrial  school  that  all  the  shops  shall  be  suitable  for  their  purpose  with  respect 
to  space,  light,  and  air,  and  that  they  shall  be  adequately  equipped  with  the 
necessary  tools  and  materials.  Great  care  is  exercised  by  the  Governors  of  the  various 
institutions  in  deciding  upon  the  particular  trade  or  industry  which  shall  be  taught  to  the 
children.  Consideration  is  given,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  to  the  bent  or 
wish  of  the  children  themselves,  and  to  their  apparent  capacity  for  or  adaptability  to  any 
particular  occupation. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the  Government  Report  of  1901 : — 

Industrial  training  continues  to  improve.  Year  by  year  more  schools  come  into  line,  and  now 
in  a  large  proportion  of  them  children  will  be  found  who  have  more  than  a  merely  empirical  know- 
ledge of  the  handicraft  in  which  they  are  engaged.  These  young  carpenters,  saddlers,  shoemakersy 
tailors,  and  others,  can  not  only  cut,  chip,  saw,  hammer,  press,  or  stitch,  they  can  also  draft  out  their 
work  on  paper,  wood,  cloth,  or  leather;  tell  a  visitor  the  nature,  uses,  and  quality  of  the  tool  or 
material  they  are  handling,  and  will  display  an  interest  and  pride  in  their  work  which  indicate 
influences  at  work  far  more  effective  for  the  formation  of  character  than  volumes  of  sermons  or 
years  of  dangling  on  a  nurse's  knee.  What  these  schools  are  succeeding  in  doing  is  to  apply  to  all 
the  trades  they  engage  in  the  principles  on  which  are  based  the  coorses  of  Manual  Instruction  in 
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Woodwork  in  maDV  Elementary  ^chook,  and  in  Metal  work  in  a  few.  But  they  do  not  forget  that 
after  all  it  is  practice  which  makes  perfect,  and  they  hare  no  fastidioos  contempt  for  the  hnmhler 
occupations  in  which  many  an  honest  lirelihood  is  gained.  In  an  age  of  conflicting  anthcrities  and 
i'ieas,  they  may  well  hold  fast  to  Goethe's  maxim :  "  In  all  things  to  serve  from  the  lowest  station 
upwardly  i.«  necessary.  To  restrict  yourself  to  a  trade  is  hest.  For  the  narrow  mind,  whatever  he 
attempts  is  still  a  trade;  for  the  higher  an  art ;  and  the  highest  in  doing  one  thing,  does  all;  or,  to 
Fp<:^k  le^s  paradoxically,  in  the  one  thing  which  he  does  rightly,  he  sees  the  likeness  of  all  that  is 
doLe  rigU'.y.' 

IX. — Physical  Traixino  asd  Recreation. 

Tlie  inmates  of  Industrial  s^;hooLs  have  in  manv  cases  been  the  victims  of  un- 
derfef:rding  and  neglect  from  their  infancy.  A  large  proportion  of  them,  therefore, 
require  in  the  first  instance  specially  nourishing  food,  until  they  have  been  brought 
into  a  healthy  condition.  When  the  child's  health  has  been  fiurly  established, 
it  is  maintainc-il  and  developc<l  by  suitable  exercise  and  recreation,  conducted,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  open  air.  Constant  occupation  is  essential  to  the  discipline  of  an 
Industrial  school,  therefore  the  children  must  always,  when  not  at  meals  or  in  bed,  be 
en^^agod  either  in  school,  at  work,  or  at  drill,  physical  exercises,  organise«l  games,  or  play. 
The  children  are  kept  doing  something  as  much  as  possible  during  their  waking 
hours.  In  all  schools  a  certain  amount  of  drill  and  physical  exercise  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  school  curriculum.  This  is  the  case  to  a  greater  extent  in  town 
schools,  where  industrial  occupations  are  mostly  of  an  indoor  chjiracter,  than  in 
countr}'  schools  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  are  engaged  in  c.utdoor  pursuits. 
Physical  training  by  organised  exercises  has  even-where  assumed  greater  importance 
of  late  years  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Apart  from  the  development  of  public 
opinion  in  the  matter,  the  result  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  support  of  H.M. 
Inspector  and  the  Home  Office.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys'  schools  and  in  some 
of  the  girls*  schools,  an  excellent  display  of  gymnastics  can  be  given,  which  would 
include  practically  the  whole  of  the  children  and  not  a  few  specially  selected  squads. 
The  result  is  the  improved  physique  of  the  children.  The  system  of  instruction  followed 
in  the  case  of  boys  is  usually  that  adopted  for  the  Day  Schools  of  the  Board.  A 
largo  numl>er  of  boys'  schools  possess  a  swimming  bath  and  a  gymnasium,  and  a 
qualified  gymnastic  instructor  is  now,  as  a  rule,  a  member  of  the  school  staff. 

Mr.  I^gge  says,  in  his  report  for  1897  : — 

Kxporicnce,  particularly  in  this  dasa  of  school,  goea  to  show  that  in  order  to  keep  a  boys*  school 
sweet  ai.d  clean  there  is  absolutely  nothing  so  efficacious  as  a  gymnasium  in  proper  n<e. 

In  some  of  the  schools  advantage  is  taken  of  proximity  to  an  Army  Depot  for  the 
engagement  two  or  three  times  weekly  of  an  Army  staff  instructor,  with  results 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  adequately  realised. 

With  a  view  to  stimulating  the  Managers  of  Industrial  schools  to  take  a  greater 
interest  in  physical  training,  and  to  improve  the  methods  employed  at  their  own 
institutions,  the  Board  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  held  a  public  display  of  Drill  and 
Gymnastics.    The  whole  of  the  boys'  schools  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  London 
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sixteen  in  numW,  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  display,  and  fourteen  (including  the 
Board's  own  schools)  accepted  the  invitation. 

1.  Organised  Games, 

Of   equal    importance  in  the  physical    training  of   the  children  are  what  may 
be  collectively  termed  "  Organised  Games "  and  athletics,  such  as  cricket,  football, 
swimming,  running,  jumping,  and  boxing,     The  fostering  of  cricket  and  football  has 
been  greatly  promoted  of  late  years  by  the  warm  encouragement  of  H.M.  Inspector, 
and  by  the  formation  of  leagues  among  the  Homo  Office  schools,  divided  into  North 
and  South  of  England.     The  matches  between  the  various  schools  in  the  Leagues 
are  contested  with  the  greatest  keenness,  and  are  marked  by  sportsmanlike  behaviour, 
good  temper,  and  unselfishness  on  the  part  of  the  players.    This  is  one  of  the  best 
features  of  the  contests.     Not  only  are  the  teams  interested  in  the  matches,  but  this 
interest  is  shared   by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  schools,  and  it  causes   among  the 
youngsters  an  amount  of  emulation  to  qualify  for  selection  which  has  a  most  beneficial 
effect  upon  them,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  best    aids  to  discipline.      It  possesses 
many  other  advantages,  such  as  mixing  with   boys  of  other  schools;    giving  them 
self-confidence,  and  increasing  their  self-respect.     Mr.  Le^g^  has  observed  that  "an 
incidental  advantage  of  this  spirit  in  our  schools  is  the  attraction  it  offers  for  masters  in 
sympathy  with  boy-nature,  who  thoroughly  understand  and  enjoy  a  game  themselves, 
and  take  a  pride  in  working  up  to  efficiency  the  material  they  have  in  hand.     Many  a 
good  fellow  finds  himself  heartened  for  his  work  in  the  schoolroom  by  the  consciousness 
that  by  directing  and  joining  in   the  boys'  sports  he  has  won  their  confidence  and 
affection  as  he  could  have  done  in  no  other  way." 

Physical  training  is  not  such  a  prominent  feature  in  girls*  schools,  but  it  is  making 
good  progress.     In  the  Government  Report  for  1898,  Mr.  Legge  writes : — 

"  Nor  have  girls  been  neglected.  Quite  as  striking  as  anytliing  seen  at  boys'  echools  has  been  tbe 
improvement  in  the  gait  and  deportment  of  the  girls  in  many  schools,  owing  to  the  more  Bahtiined 
practice  of  well-designed  extension  and  marching  exercises.  A  glimpse  at  the  raw  material  in  any 
schook  will  show  how  important  «nd  how  difficult  the  work  must  be.  Among  Industrial  schools 
it  is  fair  to  mention  two  which  have  especially  distinguished  themselves  by  the  excellence  of  the  train- 
ing given  in  them :  they  are  St.  Margaret's,  Mill  Hill,  and  Gordon  House,  Isleworth.  The  Leeds 
School  Board's  school  at  Thorparch  is  the  only  one  at  Ti-^hich  systematic  gymnastic  instruction  is  being 
given  to  girls,  and  the  re^sults  there  will  be  watched  with  much  interest.  At  several  schools  regular 
instruction  in  swimming  is  being  given." 

2.  Summer  Camps, 

Another  feature  of  Industrial  school  life  is  the  annual  summer  holiday  at  the  seaside, 
or  in  camp  in  the  country.  This  change  is  particularly  beneficial  to  children  in  town 
schools ;  and  it  has  its  advantages  even  for  children  in  country  schools  :  for  it  provides 
them  with  a  change  of  scene  and  air.  It  permits  the  school  buildings,  to  be  cleansed. 
It  also  brightens  the  children's  lives,  enlarges  their  experience,  and  gives  them  something 
to  look  back  upon,  and  something  to  anticipate.    Many  of  the  schools  have  permanent 
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auxiliary  homes  at  the  seaside,  to  which  batches  of  children  can  be  sent,  in  rotation, 
all  the  vear  round. 

IL — Control  of  Childrex  who  have  Left  School. 

1.  Dvfposols  or  Placing  Out 

The  training  of  a  child  in  the  school  during  the  term  of  its  detention  is  directed  to 
fitting  it  to  support  itself  at  the  end  of  it.  This  is  the  most  critical  stage  in  the  child's 
career.  In  onler  to  bridge  over  the  earlier  portion  of  this  period  by  keeping  in 
comparatively  close  touch  with  the  children,  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  authorises 
a  system  of  licensing  them  ''  to  live  with  any  trustworthy  and  respectable  person  named 
in  the  licence,  and  willing  to  receive  and  take  charge  of  theuL"  In  practice  this  means 
to  an  employer,  or  to  some  person  who  is  willing  to  provide  a  home  for  the  child  whilst 
engage^!  in  suitable  employment.  The  licence  can  only  be  in  force  for  three  months, 
but  it  may  liC  renewed  for  further  periods  of  three  months,  until  the  period  of  the 
child's  detention  has  expired — ie.  at  the  age  of  16.  In  the  case  of  unsatisfactory 
conduct  the  licence  may  lie  revoked.  In  1894,  Parliament,  with  the  view  of  further 
protecting  children  after  the  term  of  their  detention  had  expired,  extended  the 
provisions  with  regard  to  licensing,  by  certain  sections  in  the  "Industrial  Schools 
Acts  Amendment  Act,"  ^  which  gives  Managers  of  Industrial  schools  supervision  of  the 
children  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  18,  and  also  gives  them  power,  where 
necessary,  to  revoke  the  licence  of  such  children,  and  to  recall  them  to  the  school  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  months  at  any  one  time. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  disadvantageous  to  the  child  to  remain  in  the  school  to  the  limit  of 
its  term  of  detention.  In  the  case  of  boys  it  has  been  found  better  to  release  them 
on  licence  at  about  15  years  of  age,  or  even  still  earlier.  Boys  of  the  labouring 
class  begin  to  work  at  14  or  sooner ;  and,  as  such  boys  are  paid  about  an  equal  rate  of 
wages  at  the  beginning,  regardless  of  age,  it  is  unfair  and  discouraging  to  the  elder 
children.  It  is  found  that  a  lad  takes  to  outside  work  more  kindly,  and  is  more 
amenable  to  control  at  15  than  at  16.  Moreover,  at  the  latter  age  he  is  too  old  for 
apprenticeship ;  and  he  is,  generally,  not  sufficiently  competent  to  go  as  an  "  improver  " 
and  earn  his  living  at  the  trade  which  he  has  been  learning  in  the  school  It  is 
now,  therefore,  the  general  practice  to  license  boys  out  at  about  15  years  of  age.  In 
former  years  it  was  deemed  to  be  of  advantage  to  girls  to  remain  in  school  until  16,  so 
that  they  could  be  better  trained  for  domestic  service ;  but  now,  even  in  their  cases,  it  is 
usually  found  to  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  licensed  at  15  or  15^. 

2.  Kinds  of  Disposal. 

The  employments  into  which  children  are  placed  upon  leaving  school  vary 
considerably,  according  to  the  children's  tastes  and  capacities,  and  to  the  locality  of  the 
school  and  the  opportunities  of  the  superintendents  and  managers. 

Girls  usually  enter  domestic  service,  and  this  kind  of  disposal  is  generally  considered 

» 57  and  58  Vict.,  c  33. 
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to  be  the  best  for  the  majority  of  girls.  Some,  however,  have  successfully  entered 
higher  employments  as  Teachers,  Milliners,  Shop  Assistants,  Art  Students,  Art  Needle- 
workers. 

The  range  of  occupations  is  much  larger  for  boys,  and  the  choice  more  varied. 
Among  the  most  popular  are  the  following : — Army,  Farm-service,  Emigration,  Domestic 
Service,  Mercantile  Marine,  and  trades  of  various  kinds.  A  larger  number  enter  the 
Army  than  atny  other  employment.  They  go  as  Band  boys,  for  which  they  have  been 
prepared  by  the  school  Bands.  Nearly  every  boys'  school  has  its  Band,  and  in  many 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  "  Industries."  The  band-masters  of  regiments  are 
glad  to  get  such  recruits,  in  consequence  of  their  knowledge  of  music,  and  because  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  discipline.  A  number  enter  the  Royal  Navy,  but  the  facilities 
for  their  joining  this  branch  of  the  Service  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  Army. 

Both  employments  are  considered  to  be  exceedingly  good  for  Industrial  School  boys, 
as  they  are  given  opportunities  of  advancement,  and  are  removed  from  the  many  pitfalls 
which  beset  boys  in  civil  employment. 

Mr.  Legge,  in  the  Government  Report  for  1899,  says : — 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  enlistment  in  the  Army  and  Navy  is  to  be  commended  as  a 
means  of  disposal  for  the  boys  in  Home  Office  schools.  Tliese  boys  are  the  stuff  out  of  which  good 
sailors  and  soldiers  are  made;  they  are  quick-witted,  full  of  courage,  reckless  even  to  a  fault, 
and  the  open-air  life  and  steady  discipline  are  just  what  suits  them.  On  enlistment  they  are  saved 
from  returning  to  the  surrounding^  which  proved  their  bane  in  childhood.  Finally,  there  is  a  fitness 
in  boys  who  owe  much  of  their  education  to  the  State  repaying  their  debt  in  service  to  the  State. 

A  large  number,  mostly  from  training  ships,  enter  the  Mercantile  Marine ;  and  many 
boys  take  employment  upon  farms,  where  they  live  with  the  farmer  as  a  member  of 
the  family.     Mr.  Legge,  in  the  Report  for  1901,  points  out : — 

As  Industrial  training  improvep,  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  skilled  employment  ^ust 
increase.  The  most  arduous,  and  not  the  leaet  important,  of  a  superintendent's  duties  is  the  placing 
out  of  boys.  But  hard  work  reaps  its  reward,  and  once  a  good  connection  is  established  with  three 
or  four  large  employers  of  labour,  the  task  is  easier.  Instead  of  bavinig  to  find  employers  for  boysi 
boys  have  to  be  fouiiid'  for  employers.  The  secret  of  success  in  several  cases  has  been  a  study  of  the  kind 
of  boys  wanted  here  or  there,  and  of  the  precise  training  likely  to  be  useful,  followed  by  a  resolute 
effort  to  give  boys  that  precise  training.^  Finally  comes  the  struggle  to  keep  hold  of  lads,  who  are 
qualified  for  skilled  employment,  and  prevent  them  from  drifting  back  into  the  vicious  circle  from 
which  they  originally  came.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  Working  Boysi'  Home  is  the 
most  valuable  auxiliary  a  school  can  have;  and  the  growth  of  these  homes  in  connection  with  schools 
is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  the  future. 

Very  great  care  is  taken  by  the  managers  and  superintendents  of  schools  in  placing 
children  in  suitable  employment.  In  the  cases  of  London  boys  sent  from  schools  in 
the  country  to  employment  in  London,  an  officer  of  the  Board  visits  the  proposed 
employer,  and  must  report  favourably,  both  with  regard  to  him  and  to  the  respectability 
of  the  proposed  residence  and  surroundings  of  the  child  before  the  Board  will  consent 
to  the  disposal. 
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In  a  few  cases  the  children  are  allowed  to  return  to  their  friends ;  but  this  is  only 
permitted  if  the  parents  and  home  surroundings  are  satisfactory  and  some  suitable 
emplojrment  is  found  for  them. 

In  many  cases  no  communication  whatever  passes  between  the  child  and  its  parents 
during  the  whole  of  its  term  of  detention  until  just  before  its  close.  Then  the  parental 
anxiety  to  be  united  to  his  child  is  quite  remarkable.  The  child  is  anxious  to  respond 
to  the  new-found  love  of  its  formerly  indifferent  or  cruel  parents,  and  expresses  a  desire 
to  return  home,  refusing  to  be  disposed  of  in  any  other  manner.  If  the  desire  be 
granted,  disillusionment,  as  a  rule,  speedily  follows.  Many  superintendents,  therefore, 
before  licensing  out  a  child,  in  the  event  of  its  desire  to  return  home,  give  it  a  forthight's 
holiday,  so  that  it  may  obtain  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  *'  home "  in 
its  case.  The  effect  of  such  a  visit  is  generally  to  remove  the  illusion,  and  to 
secure  the  ready  sanction  of  the  child  to  its  disposal  by  the  Managers  in  some 
more  suitable  manner. 

It  is  most  important  that  children  should  be  placed  in  situations  which  afford 
prospects  of  future  advancement  and  an  ultimate  means  of  livelihood,  even  at 
comparatively  low  commencing  wages,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  placed  in  unskilled 
employment  in  which  the  immediate  remuneration  is  comparatively  high.  These  latter 
posts  are  easy  to  obtain ;  they  rarely  lead  to  permanent  employment ;  the  lad  in  a  few 
years  has  to  make  way  for  younger  boys  at  lower  wages,  and  he  probably  drifts  into 
merely  casual  labour,  and  may  even  degenerate  into  the  ranks  of  the  so-called 
''Hooligans."  For  this  reason  the  Committee  have  discouraged,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  practice  of  licensing  boys  to  the  latter  class  of  situations ;  and  the  Managers  are 
now  resorting  to  them  only  as  a  last  resource  for  those  boys  who  are  very  dull,  or  who 
have  some  slight  physical  defect  which  unfits  them  for  better  positions. 

3.  Emig^raHon, 

For  many  Industrial  school  children  emigration  forms  the  most  effective  of  all 
disposals.  The  children  suitable  for  emigration  are  those  of  worthless  parents,  or  who 
have  no  parents,  and  consequently  no  homes.  They  must  be  physically  strong,  and 
must  not  have  retained  any  criminal  tendencies.  The  Colonies  refuse  to  be  the 
dumping  ground  for  physical  or  moral  refuse.  This  means  of  disposal  has  been  freely 
adopted  by  many  Industrial  schools,  and  the  results  have  been  so  good  that  the  numbed 
of  children  sent  to  employment  in  the  Colonies  increases  yearly. 

At  present  Canada  is  the  only  Colony  which  is  effectually  open  for  the  emigration 
of  Industrial  school  children.  The  Legislatures  of  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  Quebec  have 
passed  Acts  r^ulating  the  emigration  of  children  from  England;  but  the  Quebec 
Act  is  practically  inoperative. 

Mr.  Legge,  in  his  report  for  1898,  makes  the  following  observations  upon  this 
subject:  — 

Emigrants  for  the  period  1895-7  nambered  102,  aa  againat  34  for  the  period  1894-6.  Thii  is 
a  decided  impruvcment.     Emigration  under  proper  safeguards— and   the  Oolonial  authoritiee  hare 
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wisely  done  their  best  to  secure  these — ^is  one  of  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  such  girls  ba  theee. 
The  advantage  of  emigration  to  the  girls  is  obvious;  thej  may  be  rescued  from  evil  influences  at 
home,  and  get  a  fresh  start  and  a  fair  one  abroad.  Nor  is  the  advantage  to  the  Colonies  of  getting 
a  steady  supply  of  well-selected,  carefully-trained  girls  from  the  mother  country  less  obvious.  In 
1898  the  Glasgow  Juvenile  Delinquency  Board  sent  over  to  Canada  a  lady  to  visit  girls  who 
have  been  emigrated  from  ICaryhill  to  that  Colony.  Her  report  was  tboroog'  ly  satisfactory  ;  the 
girk  were  doing  well^  and  were  appreciated. 

4.  Certified  Working-Boys*  Homes. 

A  valuable  aid  in  cases  of  disposal  is  found  in  working  homes  for  boys  or  girls. 
These  homes  are  not  required  in  the  case  of  those  children  who  are  placed  in  the 
country,  as  they  usually  reside  with  their  employer,  or  the  employer  provides  a  home 
for  the  child.  In  the  case  of  boys  placed  in  employment  in  London,  the  existence  of  a 
home  is  invaluable.  In  most  town  employments  it  is  impossible  for  the  employs  to 
sleep  where  he  works.  Therefore,  imless  he  has  respectable  parents  residing  in  the  town, 
lodgings  must  be  found  for  him.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  that  at  the  outset  the  boy's 
earnings  are  insufficient  to  support  him  What  he  needs,  therefore,  is  a  home  in  which 
he  can  live  until  he  can  support  himself.  This  need  is  supplied  by  the  various  homes 
for  working  boys  which  have  been  established,  some  in  connection  with  a  particular 
school,  and  others  by  independent  bodies. 

The  boys  can  be  kept  in  communities  of  fifteen  or  twenty  much  cheaper  than  they 
can  keep  themselves  individually.  For  every  boy  licensed  to  a  certified  home  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  detention,  the  Some  Office  make  a  payment  of  28.  6d. 
per  week,  and  the  School  Board  also  contribute  2s.  6d.  per  week  for  eveiy  boy  so  sent 
by  them.  Whilst  resident  in  the  home  the  lad  is  subject  to  certain  necessaiy  rules  as  to 
conduct,  and  he  has  to  contribute  a  proportion  of  his  wages  each  week  towards  the 
expenses  of  his  maintenance. 

5.  Keeping  in  ToilcJl 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  Managers  of  Industrial  schools  is  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  children  after  they  have  left  the  school.  Nothing  contributes  more 
effectually  to  their  successful  establishment  in  life.  Various  means  are  adopted  by 
Managers  and  superintendents  for  keeping  in  touch  with  their  children. 

The  first,  easiest  and,  in  cases  of  those  at  a  distance,  the  only  means,  is  by  corres* 
pondence.  This,  however,  although  of  great  value,  is  insufficient.  Accordingly,  most 
bodies  of  Managers  arrange  that,  at  least  once  a  year,  the  superintendent  or  some 
member  of  the  Committee  shall  personally  visit  the  children  to  see  how  they  are  getting 
on,  to  give  advice  or  assistance,  and  to  show  sympathy.  These  visits  are  highly 
appreciated  both  by  the  children  and  by  the  employers. 

When  children  are  sent  a  long  distance  from  the  school  it  is  customary  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  some  lady  or  gentleman  in  the  district,  who  looks  after  the  children,  and 
reports  from  time  to  time  to  the  school  how  they  are  progressing.  Another  valuable 
m^ns  of  keeping  in  touch  is  (he  ^rn^ual  reunion  of  old  bo^s  or  girls.    These  meetings 
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are  very  popular,  and  are  attended  frequently  for  many  years  by  former  inmates  of  a 
school,  even  after  they  have  been  married  and  have  become  parents  of  families. 

The  Board  employs  a  visiting  officer  for  the  "  Shaftesbury "  Training  Ship,  whose 
whole  time  is  occupied  in  the  visitation  of  old  boys,  and  in  reporting  upon  their 
work  and  condition.  The  captain-superintendent  of  the  ship  keeps  up  a  correspondence 
with  these  boys,  and  the  letters  received  from  them  are  periodically  forwarded  to  the 
Head  Office  of  the  Board.  In  the  case  of  Gordon  House  the  superintendent  keeps  in 
♦,oucli  with  the  girls  by  correspondence  and  by  visits. 

Girls  licensed  or  discharged  to  domestic  service  in  London,  either  from  Gordon 
House,  or  from  the  other  girls'  Industrial  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
receive  great  assistance  from  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young 
Servants.  For  the  payment  of  a  small  fee  this  association  undertakes  the  work  of 
supervision,  and  reports  annually  upon  the  girls.  The  Association  also  admits  any 
girls  into  their  lodging-homes  who  may  be  out  of  a  place,  or  during  illness  or  holidays. 
It  is  expected  that  the  girls  in  service  should  pay  part  of  their  cost  when  staying  at 
these  homes,  but  in  cases  of  sickness  they  are  admitted  free.  The  homes  are  certified  by 
the  Home  Office,  and  if  the  licence  of  a  girl  is  revoked  she  may  be  legally  recalled  to 
the  home. 

XI. — Improved  Condition  of  the  Schools. 

It  is  admitted  that  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  a  great  improvement  has 
been  effected  in  the  condition  of  Industrial  schools.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  greater  importance  is  attached  to  education.  In  addition,  the  health,  comfort,  and 
industrial  training  of  the  children  have  received  more  consideration ;  a  higher  standard 
has  been  required  in  respect  of  the  structural  suitability  and  sanitary  condition  of  the 
buildings ;  the  dietary  and  clothing  have  been  improved.  Greater  variety  has  been 
imparted  to  the  life  of  the  children.  Endeavours  have  been  made  to  develop  and 
strengthen  character  by  training  them  to  be  self-reliant  and  trustworthy,  and  to  approxi- 
mate the  conditions  of  their  lives  more  nearly  to  those  of  ordinary  children.  A  great 
improvement  has  been  effected  by  attention  to  the  recreation  and  occupations  of  the 
children  when  not  engaged  either  in  school  or  at  work.  More  personal  liberty  is 
accorded  to  the  children  within  the  homes.  The  result  has  been  to  raise  the  tone  of  the 
Industrial  schools,  and  to  improve  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  development  of  the 
children.  Such  improvement  has  only  been  possible  at  a  considerably  increased  cost  of 
maintenance,  and  in  this  respect  indispensable  assistance  has  been  given  by  the 
various  Local  Authorities,  who  have  contributed  an  increased  maintenance  allowance. 

Evidence  in  proof  of  the  above  facts  is  afforded  by  the  following  extracts  from  letters 
which  have  been  received  from  some  of  the  schools  with  which  the  Board  have 
agreements : — 

E^sex  Boys'  Industrial  ScliooL 

About  20  influential  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  town  come  up  to  this  school  regularly  ererj 
Sunday  evening  to  take  classes,  and  during  the  week  to  help  with  the  Band  of  Hope,  Bojs'  Libraxy, 
Band  of  Mercy,  and  in  other  ways.    The  teachers  have  special  classes,  so  that  they  beoome  acquainted 
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with,  and  take  special  interest  in,  one  particular  lot  of  boys,  and  in  connection  with  this  the  lads 
are  invited  ont  to  tea,  etc.,  by  the  teachers.  They  thus  come  in  frequent  contact  with  persons  in 
good  positions.  We  find  this  has  a  valuable  effect  in  elevating  the  moral  tone  and  general  behaviour 
of  the  ladi  in  the  school. 

York  Boys*  Industrial  ScliooL. 

The  School  Board  for  London  have  exhibited  an  interest  in  their  children  beyond  any  other 
authority,  and  this  interest  has  been  shown  in  such  a  manner  t^at  the  school  Managers  and  superin- 
tendents with  whom  they  have  agreements,  have  found  it  a  pleasure  to  comply  with  their  suggestions 
for  the  mental  and  physical  improvement  of  the  children  under  their  care  while  in  the  institutions ; 
and  for  the  care  and  oversight  of  them  subsequentHy. 

For  my  part,  I  feel  deeply  grateful  for  the  help  and  consideration  shown  by  the  Bnard ;  and 
but  for  that  help  and  consideration,  I  am  convinoed  that  the  York  school  would  be  vastly  below  its 
present  standard  i>f  attainments. 

St  Vincents  R.C,  {Boys),  Dartford. 

Comparing  the  present  time  with  twenty  years  ago,  the  Industrial  schools  show  an  immense 
advance.  The  inmates  are  not  now  the  rough,  uncouth,  and  very  often  vicious,  material  one  had 
then  to  deal  with.  The  School  Board  officer  has  evidently  been  abroad,  and  he  hasn't  been  idle. 
The  increased  generosity  of  the  contributing  authorities  has  enabled  Managers  to  better  equip  the 
various  departments  of  their  institutions,  also  ^o  command  the  influence  of  »  more  intelligent 
class  of  instructors,  and  so  to  bring  the  education — technical  and  literary,  as  well  as  the  physical 
and  moral  culture— of  the  youngsters  up  to  the  high  standard  aimed  at  by  the  inspectors  and 
other  officials.  The  responsible  bodies,  one  is  pleased  to  see,  have  come  to  recognise  more  fully  the 
very  important  place  the  Industrial  schools  of  the  country  should  bold  iin  their  administration,  and 
certainly  the  metropolis  has,  as  is  only  fitting,  shown  the  lead  in  this  matter. 

St  Nicholas  R,C,  (Boys),  Manor  Park,  Rford. 

• 

The  intercourse  between  the  different  schools  brought  about  by  the  South  of  England  Heme 
Office  Schools  Athletic  Association;  the  visits  necessitated  by  out  and  home  cricket  and  football 
matches  between  the  various  schools,  by  inter-school  athletic  sports,  etc. ;  the  consequent  meet- 
ings of  the  different  superintendents  to  arrange  the  same,  and  the  interchange  of  visits  and  views ; 
also  the  very  great  interest  aroused  by  these  games  and  sports  are  amongst  the  most  important  of 
all  the  beneficial  influences  alluded  to. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  difficult  to  overrate  the  good  done  by  these  cricket  and  football  matches 
and  sports,  etc.,  and  such  meetings  as  the  recent  gymnastic  displ&y  in  Holborn  Town  Hall. 

Not  only  do  they  engender  feelings  of  healthy  emulation,  and,  consequently,  self-respect  in  ^he 
boys  themselves,  but  the  ideas  and  views  of  officers  and  superintendents  are  enlarged  amd  stimulated ; 
the  use  and  benefit  of  physical  training  becomes  understood  alike  by  boys  and  masters,  and  drill, 
gymnastics,  and  games  have  ceased  to  be  merely  mechanical,  and  are  inspired  by  a  life,  spirit,  and 
mergy  which  has  made  this  school,  at  any  rate,  a  different  place  from  what  it  was. 

Portsmouth  and  South  Hants  IndtLstrial  School. 

The  liberal  additioLal  payment  of  the  London  School  Board,  by  enabling  the  schools  to  obtain  a 
higher  class  of  women  as  teachers  and  matrons,  and  to  provide  better  clothing,  food,  and  appliances, 
and  so  raising  the  standard  of  industrial  training  and  mental  and  physical  development  of  the 
children  as  well  as  their  comfort  in  every  way,  has,  I  consider,  been  one  of  the  main  causes.  I  think 
the  Industrial  schools  owe  much  to  the  London  School  Board,  and  will  be  sorry  when  their  liberal 
and  just  reign  is  over. 
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King  Edward  School. 

As  the  claims  in  the  general  cause  of  humanity  have  advanced^  and  the  study  of  ''child  life" 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  work  of  education,  the  elimination  of  the  retri- 
butive or  punitive  element  from  our  particular  branch  is  a  powerful  influence  in  alleviating  the 
necessarily  restricted  life  in  an  Industrial  school.  To  make  the  children  happy  and  useful  is  the 
intention  of  every  effort,  and  any  measures  that  tend  to  remove  the  stigma  incurred  by  detention  in 
such  a  school  should  be  encouraged. 

XII. — PROVISION  OF  Special  Accommodation  for  Young  Children. 

This  question  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Industrial  Schoolg 
Committee  in  December,  1901,  by  a  letter  from  the  Managers  of  the  St.  Vincent's 
Junior  Industrial  School  at  Whits  table.  In  this  letter  the  Managers  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  young  and  delicate  children  sent  to  St. 
Vincent's,  Dartford,  in  1898  and  1899,  who  required  special  treatment  and  female  super- 
vision, which  could  not  be  provided  at  Dartford,  this  Junior  school  was  opened  as 
an  experiment  in  1899.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  agreement  for  renting  the  house 
would  shortly  terminate,  that  the  buildings  at  Whitstable,  although  fairly  comfortable 
for  the  children,  were  inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the  staff*,  and  that  the 
Managers  had  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  could  build  a  permanent  school. 

It  was  added  that  the  Home  OflSce  would  not  allow  more  than  fifty  children  in  a 
Junior  school,  and  as  the  expense  of  such  a  small  institution  for  this  particular  class 
of  child  works  out  at  a  greater  cost  per  head  than  that  of  older  children,  the  Managers 
would  not  feel  justified  in  building  a  permanent  school,  unless  an  amount  of  at  least  10s. 
per  week  per  child  could  be  assured. 

The  Managers  explained  that  they  bad  been  able  to  carry  on  this  school  with  7s. 
per  head  for  the  time,  because  the  Sisters  were  willing  to  try  the  experiment  of  the 
Junior  establishment  without  receiving  any  remuneration  ;  but  that  if  the  Institution  is 
to  be  permanent  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  them.  The  Managers  therefore  asked  the 
Board  to  give  these  matters  their  early  consideration. 

In  order  to  have  the  question  fully  laid  before  them,  the  committee  placed  the  matter 
n  the  hands  of  their  Chairman,  who  submitted  the  following  Memorandum : — 

I  have  for  a  considerable  time  been  impressed  with  the  undesirableness  of  sending  very  young 
children  who  have  been  committed  for  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  whose  moral  character  is  not  bad, 
to  mix  with  older  children,  committed  for  their  own  misdemeanours.  In  dealing  with  such  young 
children  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Rota  Sub-Committee,  as  far  as  possible,  to  send  them  to 
selected  schools  where  they  would  receive  treatment  suitable  to  their  tender  age.  Cases  of  children 
who  are  not  Roman  Catholics  have  up  to  the  present  been  dealt  with  as  follows : 

Boys  have  been,  as  far  as  possible,  sent  to  the  Davenport  Hill  Boys'  Home,  but  for  some  time 
past,  owing  to  the  accommodation  at  Margate  being  limited,  the  number  of  cases  which  could  be 
received  at  this  school  has  been   reduced  from  100  to  less  than  80. 

Girls  are,  as  far  as  possible,  sent  to  Gordon  House. 

Special  provision  for  Roman  Catholic  boys  has,  as  an  experiment,  been  made  at  the  Junior 
school  at  Whitstable,  which  is  connected  with  the  St.  Vincent's  School,  Dartford,  but  no  gpecial 
provision  has  yet  been  made  for  girls. 
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When  the  places  in  the  schools  mentioned  above  hare  all  been  filled,  it  has  not  bc^en  possible 
to  do  much  in  the  direction  of  providing  specially  for  young  children,  inasmuch  as  the  selection  of 
the  committee  is  limited  to  the  particular  schools  which  may  hAYe  vacant  places  at  the  time. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  Board  to  consider  the  question  of 
making  proper  provision  for  these  young  children. 

Two  alternative  methods  present  themselves  for  dealing  with  this  problem.  One  is  the 
establishment  of  a  limited  number  of  schools  to  which  only  children  under  eight  years  of  age  should 
be  sent,  such  children  to  remain  in  the  same  school  during  the  whole  period  of  their  detention  |  and 
Board,  however,  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  right,  in  exceptional  cases,  to  transfer  children  to 
other  schools  for  the  purpose  of  learning  a  trade  or  for  any  other  reason;  and  the  other  is  the 
establishment  of  a  smaller  number  of  such  schools  to  which  the  children  should  be  sent,  but  from 
which  they  should  be  transferred  on  attaining  the  age  of,  say,  ten  years,  to  other  special  schools 
reserved  for  the  reception  of  such  children.  After  careful  consideration,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
first-named  is  the  more  desirable. 

In  both  cases  it  would  be  essential  that  special  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the 
treatment  of  these  young  children  in  respect  of  the  general  equipment  of  tlie  school,  the  character 
of  the  staflF  (which  should  largely  consist  of  women),  the  organisation  for  purposes  of  recreation, 
the  dietary,  clothing,  etc. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  none  of  the  children  would,  on  committal,  be  morally  bad,  the  association 
of  the  young  children  afterwards  admitted  with  those  who  had  grown  up  in  the  school  would  not  be 
open  to  the  objection  which  at  prepent  exists  to  the  association  of  yonng  children  with  the  ordinary 
senior  inmates  of  Indusffial  schools.  Moreover,  I  consider  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  for  such 
children  to  remain  under  the  care  of  the  persons  who  had  charge  of  them  in  their  infancy  j  who  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  moral  character ;  and  whom  the  children  would  have  become  accustomed 
to  regard  in  the  light  of  parents.  In  the  latter  alternative,  viz.,  the  transfer  of  children  when  they 
arrived  at  the  age  of  ten  to  another  school,  although  they  would  still  be  kept  from  the  association  with 
children  of  previous  bad  character,  the  good  influence  which  had  grown  up  in  the  schools  to  which 
they  had  first  been  sent  would  be  interrupted  or  broken ;  the  new  methods  and  influences  would 
probably  be  of  a  somewhat  different  character,  and,  in  the  end,  not  really  so  beneficial  for  the 
development  of  the  child.  In  support  of  this  view,  I  would  quote  the  following  extract  from  the 
last  report  of  H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  Legge:  — 

'Objections  may  be  raised  to  entirely  separate  Junior  schools.  It  cannot  be  good  for  a  child 
first  of  all  to  wrench  it  from  however  an  unsavoury  bed  in  the  slums  and  plant  it  in  a  Junior 
school,  and  then  later  on,  at  eleven  or  twelve,  to  pluck  it  up  by  the  roots  again  and  transplant  it  into 
a  Senior  school.  The  hold  that  a  school  will  get  of  a  child  is  very  much  greater  than  is  sometimes 
supposed;  school  ties  may,  and  do,  become  like  family  ties,  and  it  is  desirable  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  their  natural  growth.  The  passage  from  a  Junior  to  a  Senior  department  in 
the  same  school  is  an  easy  one,  and  there  can  be  no  objection  to  Junior  departments.  They 
are  to  be  encouraged.' 

I  am  convinced  that  in  order  to  make  this  scheme  work  with  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
success,  it  is  necessary  that  these  Special  schools  should  belong  to  the  Board,  and  be  under  their 
own  direct  management.  It  is,  therefore,  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  Home  Secretary  withheld 
his  sanction  to  the  provision  of  a  new  school  to  replace  the  Davenport  Hill  Boys'  Home  at  Brent- 
wood, which  might  have  been  devoted  entirely  to  the  reception  of  young  children.  In  the  event, 
however,  of  the  .transference  to  the  Board  of  the  Lcndon  County  Council  Industrial  schools,  it 
might  be  practicable  to  carry  out  the  scheme,  either  by  removing  the  whcie  of  the  present  inmates 
of  the  Mayford  School  to  Feltham,  and  reserving  the  former  school  entirely  for  the  reception  of 
young  children,  or  by  setting  apart  a  portion  of  the  premises  at  Feltham  for  the  purpose.  I  should 
strongly  favour  the  former  plan. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  neither  plan  will  prove  feasible;  and  I  would,  tbeirefore,  propose^  as  • 
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further  alternative,  that  arrangements  should  he  made,  if  poseihle,  with  two  schools  with  which  the 
Board  have  agreements — one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys— for  the  transference  of  the  whole  of  their 
present  children  to  other  schools,  and  for  these  two  schools  to  bo  specially  reserved  for  the  reception 
of  very  young  children,   under  conditions  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Board. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  and  unnecessary  to  retain  the  hoys,  who  have  been  com- 
mitted when  very  young,  after  they  reach  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  I  would,  therefore,  recommend 
that  as  a  general  rule  boys  committed  to  these  schools  be  licensed  out  as  soon  as  possible  after  reaching 
the  age  of  fourteen.  The  Committee  will  remember  that  this  principle  was  adopted  some  years  ago  in 
the  case  of  the-  Davenport  Hill  Boys'  Home,  and  that  the  present  regulations  respecting  the  matter 
provide  that  in  the  cases  of  boys  who  have  been  under  detention  for  more  than  six  years,  who  have 
passed  Standard  VI.,  and  who  are  not  suffering  from  any  physical  disability,  the  age  for  licensing 
shall,  as  a  general  rule,  be  fourteen  and  a  half  years 

1  do  not  feel  able  to  make  the  same  recommendation  in  the  case  of  girls,  as  they  would  not,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  be  old  enough  for  domestic  service.  If,  however,  after  inquiry,  it  was  found  that 
the  homes  had  improved  and  that  the  parents  were  fit  to  receive  the  girls,  it  might  be  considered 
whether  or  not  they  should  then  be  licensed  to  them,  control  being  retained  over  them  until  they 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  schools  entirely  for  the 
reception  of  young  childten  will  be  proportionately  greater  than  that  of  an  ordinary  school.  For 
instance,  a  more  numerous  as  well  as  a  specially  selected  staff  will  be  required,  firstly  to  minister 
to  the  special  requirements  of  such  young  children,  and,  secondly,  because  the  school  will  be  deprived 
in  a  great  measure  of  the  assistance  which  in  ordinary  schools  is  rendered  by  the  children  in  the 
usual  domestic  work  of  the  instituticn,  as  they  would  both  enter  and  leave  at  an  early  age. 
Clothing  also  will  be  more  costly,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  the  garments  will  have  to  be  purchased 
outside  the  institution  instead  of  being  made  by  the  children.  The  dietary  will  be  a  special  one, 
but  need  not^  I    think,  co^t  more  than  usual. 

For  the  reasons  given  above,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  event  of  the  proposal  being 
carried  out  in  this  way,  that  the  contribution  of  the  Board  shall  be  fixed  at  a  rate  considerably 
higher  than  that  for  ordinary  schools,  and  I  do  not  think  that  anything  less  than  a  total  weekly 
payment  of  10s.   from  both  sources   will  be  sufficient. 

In  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  boys,  I  think  that  the  arrangement  now  in  force  in  con- 
nection with  the  St.  Vinoedt's  school,  by  which  special  provision  is  made  for  young  children  at 
Whitstable,  is  the  best  which  can  be  devised,  and  that  it  should  be  continued,  but  that  the  Board 
should  undertake  to  raise  the  contribution  to  10s.,  in  order  that  the  Managers  might  be  justified  in 
taking  the  steps  which  they  propose  to  enlarge  the  present  buildings  or  to  provide  new  buildin|;s 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  total  number  of  fifty  young  children. 

Similar  arrangements  should  be  made  for  provididg  accommodation  for  the  younger  Rooman 
Catholic  girls,  and  I  suggest  that  I  may  be  authorised  to  communicate  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
authorities,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  steps  which  they  will  be  prepared  to  take  in  the 
matter. 

Although  mot  cdtning  strictly  within  the  scope  of  the  present  memorandum,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Legge,  in  his  last  report,  mentioned  ihe  question 
of  also  providing  special  accommodation  for  boys  who  are  over  twelve  years  of  age  when  committed, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  question  whether  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  these  cases, 
though  not  so  clearly  recognised,  is  not  the  more  serious  difficulty  of  the  two.  He  added:  "Very 
few  hoys  of  twelve  and  a  half  and  thirteen,  committed  to  an  Industrial  school,  are  sent  until  they  are 
more  or  less  hardened  offenders.  In  the  school  they  at  once  take  their  place  amongst  the  oldest  and 
biggest.  Instead  of  being  led  by  others  who  have  oome  under  the  influence  of  wholesome  discipline, 
th€^  are  in  danger  of  leading  others,  and  leading  them  astray," 
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The  Committee,  after  giving  the  foregoing  memorandum  very  full  and  careful  con- 
sideration, forwarded  to  the  Board  recommendations  which  were  formally  adopted  on 
February  20th.  1902,  in  the  following  resolutions: — 

(1)  That  a  letter  be  addreissed  to  the  Home  Secretary,  asking  whether  h&  would  be  prepared  to 
sanction  the  provision  by  the  Board  of  a  school,  or  schools,  specially  for  the  reception  of  children 
under  nine  years  of  age,  either  (in  the  event  of  the  London  County  Council  schools  being  transferred 
to  the  Board)  (a)  by  the  utilisation  of  the  buildings  at  Mayford,  or  the  provisiooi  of  special  accom- 
modation at  the  Feltham  Industrial  School ;  or  (in  the  event  of  the  London  County  Council  schools 
not  being  transferred  to  the  Board)  (&)  by  the  provision  by  the  Board  of  two  new  schools,  one  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls ;  and  by  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Managers  of  two  or  more  existing 
schools  with  which  the  Board  have  agreements. 

(2)  That  (in  the  event  of  the  sanction  of  the  Home  Office  being  obtained  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  alternative  proposal  (6))  the  Board  authorise  the  committee,  if  necessary,  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  Managers  of  certain  existing  schools  with  which  the  Board  have  agreements,  for 
the  reception  only  of  children  under  nine  years  of  age,  and  that  in  such  cases  the  Board  agree  to 
make  to  the  Managers,  in  respect  of  each  child  sent  by  the  Board,  a  contribution  at  the  following 
rates :  — 

(a)  Whilst  the  child  is  under  the  age  of  ten  years  such  an  amount  as  will,  with  the  Treasury 
grant,  make  up  a  total  sum  of  IDs.  per  week. 

(6)  When  the  child  attains  the  age  of  ten  years,  such  an  amount  as  will,  with  the  Treasury 
grant,  make  up  a  total  sum  of  9s.  per  week . 

The  Home  Secretary  approved  of  the  scheme  in  principle. 

Arrangements  were  made  in  existing  schools  for  the  reception  of  young  Roman 
Catholic  children,  boys  being  provided  for  at  Whitstable,  in  the  Junior  section  of  the 
St.  Vincent's  Industrial  School,  Dartford,  and  special  accommodation  being  provided  for 
girls  in  the  St.  Mary's  Industrial  School,  Croydon.  Eftbrts  were  made  to  find  Protestant 
schools  the  Managers  of  which  were  able  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  Board,  but 
they  were  unsuccessful.  A  communication  was  therefore  forwarded  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  asking  him  to  authorise  the  Board,  as  an  experiment,  to  secure  two  large 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  which  would  accommodate  from  twenty  to 
thirty  little  boys  and  girls  respectively,  these  houses  to  be  placed  under  Matrons 
and  female  officers,  and  the  children  to  be  sent  to  public  Elementary  day  schools  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Home  Secretary  required  some  information  in  detail,  and  in 
January,  1903,  a  reply  was  received  stating  that,  if  suitable  buildings  were  provided 
for  the  purpose,  the  Home  Secretary  would  be  prepared  to  grant  temporary  certificates 
for  the  homes.  Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  secure  such  buildings,  but  great 
difficulties  were  encountered.  None  could  be  hired,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  Board  to  the  purchase  of  buildings ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  end  of  June  that  the  Committee  were  successful  in  acquiring  a  suitable  house  in 
Clapham  Park. 

The  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  received  on  November  21st,  1903,  and 
was  granted  for  a  period  of  two  years  for  the  reception  of  30  little  boys.  The  Home  was 
opened  on  December  29th,  when  a  number  of  little  boys,  who  had  been  temporarily 
accomuiodated  in  schools  with  which  the  Board  have  agreements^  were  sent  into  residenoQ. 
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The  provision  of  a  similar  school  for  little  girls  remains  in  abeyance  for  a  time,  as  it  is 
found  that  there  is  sufficient  accommodation  in  existing  schools  to  provide  for 
present  needs. 

XIII. — Truant  Schooi^s. 

In  the  year  1876  the  Board  decided  that  it  was  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  the 
difficulties  occasioned  by  incorrigible  truants  and  children  otherwise  uncontrollable  by 
their  parents  could  be  advantageously  mot  by  the  establishment  of  special  sohoolB 
where  such  cbildren,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents,  except  under  very  special 
circumstances,  and  by  order  of  some  competent  authority,  might  be  detained  for  short 
periods  under  suitable  discipline ;  or  whether  any  other  suggestion  could  be  made 
for  the  attainment  of  the  same  ends.  They  also  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  consider  and  report  whether  it  appeared  desirable  that  any  representation  should  be 
made  by  the  Board  on  the  subject  to  the  Education  Department  or  the  Home  Office. 
The  Special  Committee  reported  to  the  Board  that  they  considered  it  proved 

that  there  is  a  class  of  boys  numerous  enough  to  demand  serious  attention  which  are  not  satisfactorily 
met  either  by  the  Bye-laws  or  by  the  ordinary  application  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  These  are 
the  cases  of  partnts  who  sincerely  desire  to  obey  the  law,  but  who,  through  feeble  health,  widowhood, 
or  absence  at  work,  cannot  prevent  the  wilful  and  perverse  truancy  of  their  children.  In  such  cases 
thd Bye-laws  are  sometimes  felt  to  operate  with  harshness,  if  not  injustice;  while  a  long  detention 
of  the  children  in  an  Industrial  school  seems  di^roportionate  to  the  circumstances,  disturbs  family 
life  to  an  unnecessary  extent,  and  involves  an  excessive  expense  to  the  public. 

The  Board  thereupon  asked  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  Education  Department  for 
authority  to  make  provision  for  not  more  than  fifty  boys,  as  an  experiment,  under  the 
Industrial  Schools  Acts,  either  in  a  school  already  existing,  or  in  a  school  to  be  provided 
by  the  Board.  They  further  decided  that  no  boy  should  be  sent  to  the  school,  except 
by  express  desire  of  his  parents,  and  on  the  joint  application  of  such  parents  and  the 
Board. 

The  Home  Secretary  approved  of  the  proposed  Truant  school  on  the  understanding 
that  children  should  be  sent  thither  for  short  periods  ranging  from  one  week  to  a  month. 

Inquiries  were  thereupon  made  with  the  view  of  finding  suitable  buildings  in  which 
the  proposed  school  could  be  established,  with  the  result  that  Upton  House, 
Urswick  road,  Homerton,  capable  of  accommodating  sixty  boys,  was  purchased  and 
furnished,  and  the  necessary  staff  was  appointed. 

The  intention  was  that  all  cases  should  be  sent  to  the  school  under  Section  16  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  which  provides  that  a  child  may  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  school 
by  a  magistrate,  on  the  representation  of  a  parent  or  guardian  that  he  is  unable  to 
control  him.  It  was  further  proposed  that  the  period  of  detention  should  be  from  one 
week  to  a  month ;  that  there  should  be  an  absolute  prohibition  of  conversation  among 
the  boys,  and  that  no  play  should  be  allowed,  but  that  the  necessary  exercise  should  be 
derived  from  the  drill 

In  February,  1878,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  Home  Secretary  stating  that  a 
point  of  law  had  unexpectedly  been  raised  in  couneqtion  with  the  control  and  detQAtion 
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of  children  in  the  proposed  school,  upon  which  he  had  felt  bound  to  consult  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  and  forwarding  a  letter  from  Sir  James  Ingham,  the  chief  magis- 
trate, stating  that  the  majority  of  the  magistrates  were  of  opinion  that  a  school 
established  in  conformity  with  the  proposed  rules  could  not  be  deemed  to  be  an 
Industrial  school,  and  that  an  order  could  not  be  made  under  Section  16  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act  for  the  detention  of  a  child  therein. 

The  Board  forwarded  to  the  Home  Secretary  an  appeal  against  the  statement 
that  the  school  could  not  be  legally  established.  Pending  the  decision  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  they  gave  notice  to  the  officers  already  appointed  for  the  termination  of  their 
engagements. 

A  reply  from  the  Home  Office  was  received  at  the  end  of  March,  stating  that  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  were  of  opinion  that  an  order  for  the  detention  of  a  child  for  so 
short  a  period  as  a  month  or  six  weeks  was  at  variance  with  the  spirit,  though  not  with 
the  letter  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  The  Board  thereupon  withdrew  their  application 
for  a  certificate  for  a  Truant  school ;  but  they  asked  that,  as  the  building  had  been 
purchased  and  the  officers  appointed  in  reliance  on  the  preliminary  sanction  granted  by 
the  Home  Secretary,  the  school  might  be  certified  as  an  ordinary  Industrial  school. 

The  Board  further  resolved  that  the  Upton  House  School  should  be  reserved  for 
cases  sent  under  Section  12  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1876,  and  the  Home 
Secretary  was  so  informed.  The  result  of  this  decision  was  that  the  school  would  be  an 
ordinary  Industrial  school ;  but  that  only  truant  boys  would  be  admitted,  the  section 
referred  to  giving  power  to  a  court  to  send  children  to  an  Industrial  school  for  the 
breach  of  an  order  to  attend  an  ordinary  Elementary  school. 

In  October,  1878,  the  Secretary  of  State  issued  a  Certificate  for  the  school  for  sixty 
boys  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  the  school  to  be  used  for  the  reception  of  cases 
sent  to  it  under  Section  12  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1876,  so  that  the 
school  became  in  effect  what  it  had  been  in  name — an  Industrial  school  reserved  for  the 
reception  of  truant  boys — or  in  other  words  a  Truant  school. 

The  school  was  soon  filled,  and  in  February,  1880,  a  report  was  laid  before  the 
Committee  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  cases  were  waiting 
for  admission,  but  that  there  were  no  vacancies.  No  action^  was  then  taken  ;  but  in  the 
following  May  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  additional  accommodation  was  again 
under  consideration  and  an  apphcation  was  made  to  the  Managers  of  all  schools 
within  the  district  of  the  metropolis  with  which  the  Board  had  agreements,  asking 
whether  they  were  willing  to  provide  accommodation  for  truant  cases  on  the  usual 
terms  of  payment.  The  answers  being  in  the  negative,  it  was  decided  to  recommend 
the  Board  to  provide  additional  accommodation  for  truant  cases. 

Some  idea  of  the  results  achieved  in  the  reclamation  of  truant  boys  during  the  short 
time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  Upton  House  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  report  from  the  superintendent  of  the  East  Lambeth  division,  which  was  made 
in  the  early  part  of  1880  : — 

I  had  a  social  meeting  with  the  Vkitors  lsk>i  week  to  discuss  various  points  of  their  work^  and^ 
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inter  alia,  the  results  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  those  boys  who  had  been  sent  to,  and  remitted 
fix>m,  Upton  House.  I  was  surprised  bj  the  strength  and  unanimity  of  testimony  to  the  beneficial 
effect  on  these  lads  (and,  indirectly  through  them,  upon  other  boys  inclined  to  be  irregular)  from 
their  temporary  detention  at  this  school.  Twelve  boys  in  all  have  passed  to  the  home  from  this 
division,  and  been  discharged  on  licence  (this  is  now  more).  In  only  one  case  has  there  been  a  failure 
on  a  first  release.  In  all  other  instances  the  effect  of  detention  has  been  most  beneficial.  The  boys 
licensed  out  are  amongst  the  most  sprightly,  well-conducted,  and  punctual  of  scholars,  and  sonne 
instances  were  signalised  where  the  change  in  appearance  and  conduct  was  spoken  of  as  ^^sarprising,*' 
"most  gratifying."  As  visitor  after  visitor  spoke  of  the  good  result  upon  his  own  cases,  I  could  not 
but  fool  convinced,  even  if  not  fully  so  before,  that  the  Board  have  a  highly  remedial  institution  in 
l^pton  House  for  the  evil  it  is  designed  to  meet,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  me  to  see 
other  incorrigible  youngsters  removed  there,  and  to  watch  the  results  adso  in  their  cases. 

Subsequent  observation  and  experience  have  strengthened  my  conviction  of  the  value  of  suc^ 
an  institution.  I  have  .spoken  to  some  of  the  boys  who  havo  been  consigned  to  this  home  and 
subsequently  released,  and  to  their  parents  and  teachers.  The  universal  testimony  has  been  as  to  the 
radical  improvement  effected  in  the  conduct  of  these  boys.  One  mother  was  especially  fervent  in 
her  thanks  to  the  Board  for  the  great  good  done  to  her  wilful  boy  by  some  weeks'  residence  at  the 
institution,  and  the  magistrates  view  with  favour  the  disciplinary  character  of  such  a  home  in  the 
numerous  cases  brought  before  them  where  peurents  plead  that  the  irregularity  is  entirely  the  fault 
of  the  children,  and  not  their  own.  I  look  forward  with  expectancy  to  the  early  establishment  of  a 
similiar  Truant  school  for  the  large  metropolitan  area  south  of  the  Thamee. 

Upton  House  proved  to  be  inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  sixty  boys,  and 
also  unsuitable  for  permanent  use  as  a  Truant  school.  At  the  beginning  of  1883, 
therefore,  it  was  decided  at  once  to  reduce  the  number  of  inmates  from  sixty  to  forty- 
six.  The  necessary  additional  land  having  been  acquired,  it  was  further  decided  to  pull 
down  the  old  buildings  and  to  erect  on  the  site  a  new  school  to  accommodate  100  boys. 
The  new  buildings  were  completed,  and  the  Home  Secretary's  certificate  was  received  in 
February,  1885.  Accommodation  for  forty  more  boys  was  provided  in  1887  by  utilising 
as  dormitories  rooms  in  the  main  building  which  had  been  occupied  as  an  infirmary, 
and  by  erecting  a  new  infirmary  in  the  playground. 

Up  to  this  time  no  accommodation  had  been  available  for  truant  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  only  way  in  which  the  worst  of  such  cases  could  be  dealt  with  was  by  sending 
them  to  ordinary  Roman  Catholic  Industrial  schools.  A  portion  of  the  additional 
accommodation  was  therefore  devoted  to  Roman  Catholic  boys.  At  a  later  date 
some  additional  property  w£(S  purchased  adjoining  the  school  in  order  to  improve  the 
accommodation  and  to  provide  a  gymnasium  and  a  swimming  bath.  On  the  completion 
of  this  work  in  May,  1901,  the  certificate  was  extended  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
accommodation  of  150  boys. 

Section  16  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  under  which  boys  are  sent  to  Truant 
schools,  provides  that : — 

The  order  shall  specify  the  time  for  which  the  child  is  to  be  detained  in  the  school,  being  such  time 
as  to  the  justices  or  magistrate  seems  proper  for  the  teaching  and  training  of  the  child,  but  not  in  any 
case  extending  beyond  the  time  when  the  child  will  attain  the  age  of  IG  years. 

Provision  is  made  by  which  a  child  may  be  licensed  out  at  any  time  after 
the  expiration  of  one  month's  detention,  on  condition  that  he  attends  an  ordinary  Day 
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school.    In  the  event  of  a  breach  of  this  condition,  the  licence  may  be  revoked,  and  the 
child  may  be  re-admitted  to  the  Truant  school. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1892  there  was  no  uniformity  of  practice  at  the  various 
Metropolitan  Police  Courts  as  to  the  period  during  which  orders  for  the  detention  of 
children  in  Truant  schools  should  have  eflFect.  The  practice  at  most  of  them  w» 
to  order  a  child  to  be  detained  until  he  reached  the  age  of  14  (the  maximum 
age  at  which  he  would  in  ordinary  circumstances  be  liable  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Education  Acts),  but  in  some  it  was  16.  At  a  few  of  the  courts,  however, 
the  magistrates  made  their  orders  of  detention  for  varying  short  periods  of 
about  three  months,  and  in  some  cases  for  so  short  a  period  as  six  weeks.  The  fact  of  a 
boy  knowing  that  he  could  only  be  detained  for  a  short  time  was  found  to  be  prejudicial 
to  the  discipline  of  the  Truant  school.  Moreover  in  such  cases  the  Managers  had  no 
opportunity  of  releasing  boys  on  licence  under  penalty  that,  if  they  failed  to 
attend  a  Day  school,  the  licence  would  be  revoked,  and  they  would  be  taken  back 
to  the  Truant  school  for  a  further  period  of  detention.  The  necessity  of  a  uniform 
practice  was  therefore  apparent.  The  Board  accordingly  asked  the  Home 
Secretary  to  make  provision  by  legislation  for  this  course  to  be  adopted,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  he  would  make  a  representation  to  the  magistrates  at  the  courts  in  question 
as  to  the  desirableness  of  meeting  the  views  of  the  Board. 

In  March,  1893,  a  reply  was  received  from  the  Home  Secretary,  stating  that  at  a  fully- 
attended  meeting  of  magistrates  it  had  been  decided  that  children  should  be  formally 
committed  to  Truant  schools  until  they  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  subject  to  their 
being  allowed  out  on  licence  at  any  time  before  reaching  that  age. 

Before  this  time  the  need  of  still  further  accommodation  for  truant  bojs  had  become 
very  pressing.  Many  new  cases  could  not  be  dealt  with,  and  cases  in  which  it  was 
necessary  to  revoke  the  licences  of  boys  for  non-attendance  at  a  Day  school  could 
only  be  di  alt  with  after  very  great  delay. 

In  1884  the  Board  entered  into  an  agreement  for  the  reception  of 
cases  with  the  Managers  of  the  North  London  Truant  School  at  Walthamstow, 
and  in  1887  with  the  Managers  of  the  West  Ham  Truant  School  at  Fy field. 
In  July,  1887,  the  Committee  reported  to  the  Board  that  these  schools  were  all 
full,  and  that  there  were  over  100  cases  waiting  for  admission  or  re-admission. 
The  Home  Secretary  thereupon  sanctioned  the  establishment  by  the  Board  of  a  second 
Truant  school  to  accommodate  from  120  to  150  boys.  A  site  was  purchased  at  Anerley  ; 
but  as  the  new  school  could  not  be  completed  for  at  least  two  years,  and  the  need  for 
additional  accommodation  was  very  great,  steps  were  taken  to  provide  temporary 
accommodation.  The  Board  had  purchased  the  old  House  of  Detention  at  Clerkenwell  for 
the  site  of  a  new  Board  school,  and  an  application  was  made  to  the  Home  Secretary 
for  permission  to  use  temporarily  a  wing  of  the  building  for  a  Truant  school.  A  reply 
was  received  in  August,  1888,  stating  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  unable  to  sanction 
the  proposal 

In  March,  1890,  the  Board  made  an  application  to  the  Home  Office  for  authority  to 
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make  temporary  arraDgements  for  truant  cases  pending  the  building  of  the  new  Truant 
school.  The  Home  Secretary  approved  of  the  proposal,  and  steps  were  taken  to  secure 
a  suitable  building.  The  attention  of  the  committee  was  called  to  a  building  at 
Highbury,  which  had  been  used  as  a  "  Church  Missionary  Children's  Home."  This 
building,  proved  to  be  so  suitable  for  the  purpose  that  the  Board  decided  to  purchase 
it,  and  to  apply  to  the  Home  Secretary  for  permission  to  use  it  for  a  permanent 
Truant  school  in  lieu  of  the  school  formerly  authorised  at  Anerley.^  In  March,  1891,  the 
certificate  of  the  Home  Secretary  was  received,  authorising  the  reception  of  150  boys, 
with  a  margin  up  to  160.  In  October,  1892,  the  certificate  was  amended  so  as  to 
authorise  the  admission  of  175  boys;  and,  in  August,  1893,  the  certificate  was  again 
amended  so  as  to  enable  the  school  to  receive  its  full  complement  of  200  boys  as  from 
January  1st,  1894. 

The  school  is  provided  with  an  excellent  bakery,  and  with  shops  for  the  teaching 
of  Shoemaking,  Tailoring  and  Matmaking,  all  of  which  have  been  specially  erected 
for  the  purpose.  The  provision  of  a  swimming  bath  and  an  enlarged  gymnasium 
has  been  sanctioned  There  is  also  a  detached  infirmary  for  the  accommodation  of 
children  suffering  from  minor '  ailments.  Any  infectious  cases  would  be  at  once 
removed  to  a  hospital. 

Further  provision  for  truant  boys  had,  during  this  time,  been  made  by  entering  into 
agreements  with  the  Managers  of  the  Holme  Court  Truant  School,  Isleworth ;  and,  in 
February,  1895,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  Managers  of  a  new  Truant  school 
at  Lichfield. 

In  January,  1895,  the  attention  of  the  Committee  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
available  accommodation  was  still  insufficient,  and  to  the  necessity  for  a  third  Truant 
school  which  should  be  situated  in  South  London.  They  obtained  the  approval 
of  the  Board,  and  of  the  Home  Office,  to  this  proposal  A  house  at  Barnes,  known  as 
St.  Ann's  was,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  purchased  for  the  purpose. 
In  December,  1898,  however,  the  Board  decided  that  this  house  was  not  suitable,  and, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Home  Office,  they  instructed  the  Works  Committee  to 
dispose  of  it.  Before  this  date,  however,  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  cases  of 
boys  who  were  re-admitted  to  a  Truant  school  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  time,  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee.  Experience  having  shown  that  in  these 
cases  it  was  useless  to  continue  licensing  the  boys  out,  it  was  proposed  that  they 
should  remain  under  detention  until  they  reached  the  age  of  14,  not  in  an  ordinary 
Truant  school,  but  in  a  separate  school,  which  would  be  conducted  as  an  ordinary 
Industrial  school.  An  alternative  suggestion  as  to  dealing  with  such  cases  was  that 
they  should,  on  re-admission  to  the  Truant  school,  receive  full-time  school  instruction. 
The  Board  decided  to  forward  these  alternative  proposals  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  to 
inform  him  that,  in  the  event  of  his  approving  of  the  first  suggestion,  the  Board  proposed, 
so  soon  as  a  suitable  building  had  been  secured  for  a  third  Truant  school,  to  ask  his 
consent  to  one  of  the  Board's  Truant  schools  being  specially  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

^  The  AneHey  lite  was  subteqaeatlj  utilised  for  the  erection  of  a  ichool  for  the  Blind. 
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A  reply  was  subsequently  received  from  the  Home  Office  stating  that  the  proposals 
had  been  referred  to  a  Committee  which  was  then  inqunng  into  the  working  of  the 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  school  system. 

The  matter  was  again  brought  before  the  Board  in  May,  1898,  when  the  Board  passed 
the  following  resolutions  : — 

That  where  boys  have  been  admitted  to  a  Truant  school  three  times,  and  all  efforts  have  faOed 
to  secure  thieir  attendance  at  a  day  school,  and  it  is  necessary  to  reroke  the  licence  and  admit  the  boy 
for  the  fourth  time,  it  is  desirable  that  the  boys  should  then  be  transferred  to  a  separate  school  until 
the  expiration  of  the  period  of  detention,  such  school  to  be  conducted  on  the  lines  of  an  ordinary 
Industrial  school. 

That  a  building  (St.  Ann's,  Barnes)  having  now  been  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  a  third  Truant 
school,  the  Home  Secretary  be  aeked  to  approve  the  school,  when  ready,  being  set  apart  for  the  above 
purpose,  on  the  understanding  that  be  will  be  willing  to  sanction  a  set  of  rules  specially  applicable  to 
the  proposed  school  which  will  authorise  the  detention  of  the  boys  until  they  reacb  the  age  mentioned 
in  the  Order  of  Detention  without  further  licences. 

In  April,  1899,  the  Home  Secretary  stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  approve  of  the 
proposal  on  condition  that  the  school  was  conducted  as  an  ordinary  Industrial 
school.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  proposal  to  occupy  St.  Ann's,  Barnes,  as  a 
Truant  school  had  been  abandoned. 

A  further  proposal  to  use  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  Board  at  Brentwood  was 
also  abandoned ;  and  in  March,  1899,  the  Board  asked  the  Home  Secretary  to  approve  of 
the  purchase  of  a  site  at  Hither  Green,  upon  which  the  proposed  school  for  incorrigible 
truants  might  be  erected  in  conjunction  with  an  ordinary  Industrial  school  to 
replace  the  Brentwood  school.  Flans  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
schools  were  submitted  to  the  Home  Secretary ;  but,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  the 
expenditure  involved,  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  agree  to  the  proposal.  Ultimately, 
on  February  28th,  1901,  the  Board,  decided  that  no  further  steps  should  be  taken  for  the 
erection  of  a  school  for  incorrigible  truants  until  the  result  of  the  two  Day  Industrial 
schools  which  the  Board  had  previously  decided  to  establish  at  Brunswick-road  and 
Ponton-road  should  have  been  seen.  The  various  means  adopted  for  dealing  with 
truancy,  however,  have  been  so  successful  that  the  provision  of  further  accommodation  is 
now  unnecessary. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  early  in  1896  the  Board  adopted  an  alternative  proposal 
for  dealing  with  incorrigible  truants— viz.  that  they  should  receive  full-time  school 
instruction ;  but  that  beyond  forwarding  the  resolution  to  the  Home  Office,  no  action  had 
been  taken  upon  it.  In  March,  1897,  the  Board  applied  to  the  Home  Office  for  per- 
mission to  amend  the  time-table  of  Upton  House  as  an  experiment  for  one  year,  so  as 
to  admit  of  boys  who  returned  to  the  school  for  a  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  time  receiving,  as 
a  rule,  full-time  instruction,  together  with  such  industrial  training  as  might  be  thought 
desirable.  This  proposal  was  agreed  to  by  the  Home  Secretary,  and  was  put  in  force.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  experiment  the  Committee  came  to  the  decision  that  the  system 
was  good,  and  at  their  request,  the  Home  Secretary  sanctioned  it  permanently. 
The   proposal   to   establish  a    school  specially  for  incorrigible  truants  having  been 
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abandoned,  it  became  necessary  to  take  other  steps  for  dealing  with  such  cases 
A  report  was  accordingly  presented  to  the  Board,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that 
boys  who  were  committed  to  the  Board's  Truant  schools  were  usually  detained  in  the  first 
instance  for  a  period  of  about  twelve  weeks,  and  were  then  licensed  out  to  attend  ordinary 
elementary  schools.  If  it  were  necessary,  in  consequence  of  continued  non-attendance,  to 
re-admit  them,  the  term  of  detention  was  increased,  and  they  were  kept  for  periods  varying 
from  sixteen  weeks  to  twenty-six  weeks,  according  to  the  number  of  times  each 
boy  had  been  re-admitted,  and  having  regard  to  the  other  circumstances  connected 
with  the  case.  A  small  number  of  boys  who  had  succeeded  in  evading  the  Board's 
officers,  were  not  committed  to  the  Truant  school  until  they  reached  the  age  of  thirteen 
years.  It  was  generally  found  in  these  cases  that  the  boys  were  very  backward  in  their 
education.  This  was  also  true  of  boys  who,  although  committed  at  an  earlier  age,  would 
not  attend  school  when  placed  out  on  licence,  and  had  to  be  re-admitted  to  the  Truant 
school.  It  was  desirable  in  such  cases  that  the  boys  should  receive  as  much  instruction 
as  possible  before  becoming  exempt,  and  that  any  boy  who  on  admission  or 
re- admission  was  over  thirteen  years  of  age  should  be  retained  until  he  became 
exempt.  In  consequence  of  the  pressure  on  the  accommodation  it  had  not  previously 
been  possible  to  carry  such  a  proposal  into  effect;  but  the  number  of  truants  had,  for 
some  time  p&st,  been  steadily  diminishing,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  retain  these  older 
children  in  the  schools  for  a  longer  period  without  prejudice  to  new  oases  for  admission. 
The  Home  Secretary  was  therefore  asked  that  truants  who  are  admitted  or  re- 
admitted in  their  fourteenth  year  might  be  retained,  so  far  as  the  accommodation 
permitted,  until  they  attained  fourteen.  The  Home  Secretary  consented  to  the  proposal 
as  an  experiment  for  two  years. 

In  the  earlier  years  the  discipline  adopted  in  the  Truant  schools  was  of  a  punitive 
and  corrective  character,  but  experience  proved  that  this  was  undesirable,  and  the 
severity  of  the  discipline  has,  been  gradually  relaxed,  with  good  results.  That  this 
change  of  system  receives  the  hearty  approval  of  H.M.  Inspector  is  shown  by  the 
following  extract  from  his  Report  for  the  year  1899 : — 

I  am  convinced  that  the  dread  of  making  the  Truant  school  too  agreeable  a  place  resta  on  no  solid 
foundation.  The  idea  of  making  life  in  a  Truant  school  so  horrible  that  the  terrors  of  reoaU  to 
it  will  keep  a  boj  regular  in  attendance  at  any  Day  schoctl,  however  unattractive  or  unsoited  to  him, 
is  not  one  that  can  commend  itself  to  the  pedagogic  authorities  of  to-day.  The  imagination 
shrinks  from  contemplating  the  sort  of  man  such  a  regimen  would  be  likely  to  produce— an  anarchist, 
not  a  citizen.  For  the  genuine  truant,  the  discipline  of  such  a  school  as  Highbury  is  quite  severe 
enough.  The  absolute  insistence  there  on  hard  work  in  the  schoolroom,  in  the  shops,  or  at 
exercise,  on  punctuality,  cleanliness,  and  obedience,  the  fact  that  almost  every  moment  of  t^  day 
is  mapped  out  for  you,  that  you  have  continually  to  be  stifling  your  own  inclination — all  this  is  not  punish- 
ment, but  the  most  excellent  of  medicines.  The  self-willed  little  boy  and  the  easy-going  individual  from  a 
slovenly  home  do  not  like  it,  but  it  is  good  for  them,  ju&t  what  they  want  in  fact.  If  a  very  few 
doses  of  the  medicine  do  not  suit  the  boy,  then  the  probability  is  that  his  complaint  has  not 
hmm  properly  diagnosed.  The  disease  may  be  a  worse  one  than  truancy ;  on  the  other  huid,  there 
myy  bo  no  disease  at  all  in  the  boy  himself,  the  seat  of  it  may  be  in  his  home,  or  in  the  school 
which  he  refused  to  attend.      In  either  event  the  Truant  school  is  not  the  proper  place  for  him, 
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The  establishment  of  Day  Industrial  schools  was  authorised  by  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1876,  Section  16  of  which  provides  that: 

If  a  Secretary  of  State  is  satisfied  that,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  any  class  of  population  in 
any  school  district^  a  school  in  which  industrial  training,  elementary  education,  and  one  or  more 
meals  a  day,  but  not  lodging,  are  provided  for  the  children,  is  neces!*ary  or  expedient  for  the  proper 
training  and  control  of  the  children  of  such  class,  he  may,  in  like  manner,  as  under  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  1866,  certify  any  such  school  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  a  day  Industrial  school)  in  the 
oeighbourhood  of  the  said  population  to  be  a  certified  day  Industrial'  school. 

In  February,  1878,  and  again  in  1885,  the  Industrial  Schools  Committee  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  Day  Industrial  schools,  but  their  proposals  were  rejected 
by  the  Board. 

In  March,  1890,  the  Committee  reported  to  the  Board  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  time 
had  arrived  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1876  respecting  Day  Industrial 
schools,  and  they  recommended  the  establishment  of  two  such  schools  with  accommoda- 
tion not  exceeding  100  children  each,  one  on  the  south,  and  one  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  The  question  was  referred  back  to  the  Committee  for  further  information.  This 
was  supplied,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  with  the 
omission  of  the  words  limiting  the  accommodation  in  each  case  to  100.  Legislation  on 
the  subject  was  expected  at  this  time,  and  action  was  therefore  delayed  to  see  whether 
the  resolution  of  the  Board  would  thereby  be  afi'ected. 

In  February,  1892,  a  motion  was  moved  at  the  Board  with  a  view  of  immediate  steps 
being  taken  to  establish  the  two  schools ;  but  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
to  reconsider  the  whole  question,  and  to  advise  the  Board  whether  the  original  proposal 
should  be  carried  out.  The  Committee  then  recommended  the  establishment  of  one  Day 
Industrial  school  only:  such  school,  if  practicable,  to  be  opened  in  some  suitable 
building  which  was  already  under  the  control  of  the  Board,  and  this  recommendation 
was  adopted  by  the  Board.  No  such  building  was,  however,  then  available.  In  1894 
the  Board  closed  the  Drury-lane  school  as  a  Public  Elementary  school,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  they  opened  it  as  a  Day  Industrial  school  for  200  children,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Education  Department  and  of  the  Home  Office. 

In  May,  1898,  the  Board  sanctioned  the  establishment  of  a  second  Day  Industrial 
school.  The  necessary  consents  were  obtained  to  the  adaptation  of  buildings  in 
Brunswick  Road,  Poplar,  which  had  previously  been  used  as  a  Public  Elementary  school 
On  September  12th,  1901,  the  Secretary  of  State  issued  his  certificate  authorising  the 
school  as  a  Day  Industrial  school  for  150  inmates. 

In  June,  1900,  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  departments  of  the  Ponton  Road  School,  Nine 
Elms,  were  discontinued  as  Day  schools,  and  were  opened,  in  April,  1902,  as  a  Day 
Industrial  school,  the  Secretary  of  State  having  certified  them  for  150  children. 

In  October,  1898,  the  School  Accommodation  and  Attendance  Committee  forwarded 
to  the  Industrial  Schools  Committee  a  report  from  the  Tower  Hamlets  Divisional 
Committee,  calling  attention  to  the  number  of  homeless  children  in  that  division,  and 
recommending  that  a  Day  Industrial  school  should  be  opened  in  Whitechapel  for  such 
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diildron.  fn  M*iy,  lSf»f».  the  Uoanl.  aj^'ecl  to  tliis  propisjtl.  provide^l  rt  suitable  building 
'•ouM  Uj  obtMiiic'i  at  it  rea.S'iiiable  c^>st,  aii«J  the  consent  of  the  Home  Secretary  was 
obtaino^J.  In  May.  IfiOO,  the  Coinmittec  repined  that  they  had  been  unable  to  secure  a 
biiilflin;^  wirhin  the  district.  The  l>.>ard  thereu[>on  instructed  the  Works  Committee 
to  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  a  site  and  erecting  a  suitable  building  to 
accoiiimr-KLttc  2^><)  children.  This  cost  proved  to  1^  too  heavy,  and  the  Board  did  not 
\}X(ff'A:fA  fiirllier  in  the  matter. 

1.  Pai'f^ninl  Cortir'thnfioos. 

Parental  contributions  are  regulated  by  Section  10,  sub-section  6,  of  the  Elementary 
Eflucation  Act  of  l>s70,  and  an  Onler  made  thereunder,  which  provide  that  where  a  child 
is  sent  to  a  bay  Industrial  school  under  an  order  of  detention,  the  parent  or  guardian  shall 
contribute  towards  his  maintenMnce  a  sum  of  not  exceeding  two  shillings  per  week.  Where 
a  child  is  sent  under  an  attendance  order,  or  without  an  order  of  Court,  the  parental  con- 
tribution must  be  a  sum  of  not  less  than  one  shilling,  nor  more  than  two  shillings,  per  week. 
The  number  of  cases  of  the  latter  description  is  very  small  In  the  cases  of  children 
attending  under  an  order  of  detention  the  majority  of  the  parents  pay  their  contributions 
with  regularity.  When  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  the  amount,  on  account  ot 
the  poverty  of  the  parents,  leniency  is  shown  and  time  is  given  in  which  to  pay  oflF  the 
arrears.     In  cases  where  it  seems  hopeless  to  obtain  payment  arrears  are  remitted. 

The  Treasury  contribution  for  attendance  is  paid  quarterly,  and  for  proficiency, 
discipline,  and  organisation  annually.  It  may  amount  in  all  to  a  sum  of  52s.  a  year,  or 
one  shilling  a  week  per  child  in  cases  under  order  of  detention,  and  to  half  these  sums 
in  attendance  order  or  voluntary  cases,  according  to  the  following  table : 

For  ohildren 

tent  under  For  ohildren 

order  of  atttnding 

detention.  otlienriae. 

^K^ir^W^  for  average  n amber  in  attendance       lOs.  5s. 

Aiinwdly — 

For  ;^ro/tft>ncy  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic        Gs.  Ss. 

Do.          in  Special  subjectn,  viz. :  Recitation  and  Elemen- 
tary (reograpby  or  Grammar      28.  Is. 

For  IMjicipli/te  mul  (Jnjanuaiion^  on  a  satisfactory  report  from 

^  Un^CwLVV        •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  TsBe  mO« 


52s.  a  year.      268.  a  year. 

Year  by  year   it  has   become  more  and  more  apparent    that   the  Day  Industrial 

schools  supply  a  need  which  is  not  met  either  by  the  residential  Industrial  school  or  by 

the  Truant   school.     Mr.  Henry  Rogers,  late  Assistant  Inspector  of  Industrial  schools, 

wrote  of  them  in  1807  as  follows : — 

I  can  testify,  however,  that  the  Day  Industrial  schools  now  at  work  have  been  so  organised,  so 
managed,  and  controlled,  and  the  children's  necessities  so  thoroughly  felt  and  understood,  that  it  has 
b(>en  nothing  else  than  a  keen  sense  of  satisfaction  to  enter  their  doors,  and  gaze  on  the  epectacle 
presented.  No  matter  what  the  outward  condition  or  aspect  of  the  poor  children  or  the  sufferings 
and  privations  to  which  they  had  been  or  are  exposed,  within  the  walls  of  this  refuge  there  may  be 
found  harmony,  rest,  and  peace.     In  no  class  of  bchuols  I  have  ever  entered  have  I  witnessed  more 
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encouraging  scenes  of  good  order,  discipline,  and  quiet  control.  Time  after  time,  year  after  year, 
in  all  these  schools,  the  triumph  of  good  feeling,  quiet  persuasion,  kindly  Christian  influence,  and 
patient  forhearance  has  heen  exceedingly  made  manifest,  and  has  surprised  me  in  a  high  degree. 

Aiid  Mr.  Legge,  in  t  he  Government  Report  of  1 000,  says : — 

As  suggested  last  year,  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  these  schools  should  increase  in  number. 
They  aifford  a  welcome  relief  from  the  conventional  type  of  day  school,  and  are  eminently  suited 
for  an  ever-growing  class  of  children  whose  poverty  leads  to  truancy,  and  thence  by  too  easy  a 
transition  to  juvenile  delinquency. 

Day  Industrial  schools  are  not  intended  for  the  homeless,  destitute  child,  nor  for 
the  child  with  an  immoral  or  criminal  home,  nor  for  mere  truants ;  but  for  a  class 
between  the  Truant  school  class  and  the  Industrial  school  class.  The  children  must 
have  a  fairiy  decent  and  respectable  home,  however  poor.  They  have  frequently  only 
one  parent,  who  perhaps  is  absent  all  day  at  work,  or  they  may  have  father  and  mother 
both  out  at  work  all  day.  Such  children  often  find  their  home,  even  until  late  at  night, 
in  the  streets.  The  result  is  almost  inevitable.  The  child  gets  out  of  hand,  becomes  a 
truant,  and  is  sometimes  upon  the  verge  of  being  a  criminal.  These  children  are  often 
intelligent  and  self-reliant.  After  admission  to  the  school  they  develop  into  diligent, 
obedient,  and  even  affectionate,  children,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
three  classes  of  Industrial  school  children. 

2.  TJie  School  Work. 

The  "  hall-time  "  system  of  school  work  is  adopted  in  the  Day  Industrial  School,  the 
other  portion  of  the  day  being  devoted  to  Industrial  Training.  Experience  has  proved 
that  in  this  kind  of  school  the  literary  part  of  the  education  does  not  suffer  from  its 
combination  with  industrial  work  In  certain  cases  children  make  greater  progress 
with  the  industrial  instruction  than  with  the  school  work.  Some  of  them  have  a 
positive  distaste  for  the  latter,  whilst  at  manual  work,  they  are  interested  and  capable. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  these  children  compare  favourably  in 
intellect  with  the  average  London  child,  the  majority  of  them  on  admission  to  the 
school  are  very  backward.  It  is  found  necessary  to  place  nearly  50  per  cent,  either  in 
the  First  Standard,  or  in  the  preparatory  class.  As  the  result,  however,  of  perfectly 
regular  attendance,  of  a  state  of  physical  comfort,  and  of  a  carefully-prepared 
curriculum  of  short  and  attractive  lessons,  the  interest  of  the  children  is  engaged  and 
maintained,  habits  of  attention  and  concentration  are  developed,  and  the  scholars 
make  rapid,  and  in  some  instances,  remarkable  progress. 

3.  Industrial  Training. 
The  Industrial  occupations  at  these  schools  are  necessarily  limited  in  number.  Those  for 
boys  comprise  Carpentry,  Shoemaking  and  Printing.  The  girls,  who  form  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  receive  instruction  in  Cookery  and  Laundry- 
work,  and  are  taught  the  various  details  of  household  work,  such  as  cleaning, 
waiting  at  table,  knitting  and  darning,  and  the  making,  mending  and  altering  of 
garments.  All  these  occupations  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  children.  Besides 
making  them  proficient  in   the  particular  branch  of  labour,  they  inculcate  habits  of 
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ihdujjtry  and  preci-jon  which  Ap.4rt  from  their  valur  in  ihe  formation  of  character, 
are  fre^^iieutly  of  practic<ii  Ui>e  in  securing  situations  for  ihem  after  leaving  the 
viho'ibi.  Some  of  the  U^ys  become  competent  to  make  a  pair  of  boots  or  shoes 
throughout^  and  |y/^.ses.s  a  te';hnical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  processes 
of  the  m4nufa/;ture  of  leather,  of  the  art  of  cutting  out,  and  of  the  scTeral  kinds 
of  leather  employe^J  in  different  .v^rts  of  work.  In  order  to  give  variety  of  experience,  a 
small  numl^r  of  private  orders  are  execute^]  in  addition  to  the  boots  and  shoes  made  and 
repairer]  for  the  inmates  of  s^ime  of  the  Boards  Residential  SJchools. 

The  Printing  i>K;[jartment  at  Dnir\'  Lane  has  turned  out  boys  who  are  able  to  set 
up  plain  work  and  printe^l  forms.  Some  of  the  official  forms  used  in  the  Industrial 
Sch^xils  1  department  of  the  Head  Office  are  printe^l  hy  them.  Moreover,  the  Governor, 
by  this  means,  finds  a  really  opening  for  boys  on  leaving  school,  employers  in  the 
neigh UiUrh'K^  U«ing  glad  to  secure  their  servic»s. 

The  in^^t  recently  established  industry  is  the  band.    Of  its  residts  it  is  too  early  yet 

Uy  H]9f:nk  ;  but  it  is  exjie^.-ted  that,  in  addition  to  other  advantages,  it  will  be  exceedingly 

vahiable  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  boys  by  securing  their  admission  to  Army  bands 

dire^;tly  upon  leaving  schrx>l. 

Of  these  s^-hools,  Mr  I^egge  writes  in  the  Government  Report  for  1901  :  — 
A«   rf%AT<U  indnitrial  training  snd   iU  oorolUrj — viz.  eSectire  disposal,  Dmrj  Lane  school  in 
lx;ndon  ii»  htill  pre-eminMtt,  thoogh  it  will  soon  be  ran  hard  by  its  younger  hrothery  the  new  adiool 
at   Bfonswicfc  Road,  Poplar.    These  London  schools  deserve  study  by  all  interested  in  social  ques- 
tions,    A  casual  visit  to  them  is  not  enough;   they  will  repay  the  moat  canefnl  invsestigakioii. 

4.  Period  of  Detention. 

Kv«;ry  child  sent  to  a  Day  Industrial  school  is  committed  for  a  period  of  three  years 
or,  if  over  the  age  of  11,  until  such  time  as  it  shall  reach  the  age  of  14.  Permission 
however,  is  given  to  license  a  child,  after  having  been  detained  for  one  month,  upon 
the  condition  of  regular  attendance  at  an  ordinary  Public  Elementary  school;  but,  m 
prar;tice,  a  much  longer  period  is  necessary  before  a  child  is  licensed  out.  A  considerable 
class  of  children  cannot  well  be  let  out  on  licence  at  all,  such  as  children  of  widows 
or  of  widowers  who  do  work  which  takes  them  from  home;  children  of  n^ligent 
(titrents,  in  whoso  case  the  greatest  efforts  are  made  to  enforce  the  payments  of  the 
ccmtributions.  Other  children  are  retained  because  it  is  proved  that  they  would  still  be 
truants  if  licensed  to  an  Ordinary  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  the 
ljr>ndon  Day  Industrial  schools  has  been  that  the  children  released  upon  licence  make 
almost  {>erfect  attendances. 

The  l(3gal  duties  of  the  Managers  of  a  Day  Industrial  school  cease  when  the 
child  reaches  the  age  of  14 ;  but  anxiety  for  the  interests  of  the  children,  and 
the  desire  to  prevent  the  care  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  from  being  lost, 
cause  the  superintendents  not  only  to  interest  themselves  in  procuring  situations  for 
ex-scholars,  but  also  to  visit  and  supervise  them,  and  report  upon  their  subsequent  career. 

XV. — Board's  Industrial  Schools. 
In  the  case  of  each  Industrial    school  established  by  the  Board,  the    Industrial 
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Schools  Committee  have  been  appointed  as  a  body  of  Managers  for  the  school.  The 
meetings  of  the  Managers  are  held  at  the  Board  Offices  fortnightly  as  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Committee. 

In  addition  a  Sub-Committee  has  been  appointed  to  supervise  each  school.  These 
Sub-Committees  meet  monthly  (as  a  general  rule  at  the  respective  institutions)  for  the 
purposes  of  inspecting  the  school  and  its  inmates,  and  of  transacting  business  relating 
thereto.  They  then  report  to  the  full  Committee  and  submit  such  recommendations 
as  may  be  necessary  in  cases  where  expenditure  is  involved. 

The  Board  have  established  9  Industrial  schools,  the  following  being  the  names  of 
the  schools  and  the  dates  of  their  establishment : — 

1.  Brentwood  Industrial  School,  Essex,  1874. 

2.  "Shaftesbury,"  Industrial  Training  Ship,  off  Grays,  Essex,  1878. 

3.  Upton  House  Truant  School,  Homerton,  1878. 

4.  Highbury  Truant  School,  Highbury  Grove,  1891. 

5.  Day  Industrial  School,  Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  1895. 

6.  Gordon  House  Girls*  Home,  Isleworth,  1897. 

7.  Day  Industrial  School,  Brunswick  Road,  Poplar,  1901. 

8.  Day  Industrial  School,  Ponton  Road,  Nine  Elms,  1902. 

9.  Home  for  Little  Boys,  King's  Road,  Clapham  Park,  1903. 

The  following  schools  of  the  Board  have  not  been  described  in  the  foregoing  pages : — 

1.  Brentwood  Industrial  School, 

In  the  year  1873  the  Board  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  addition  to  sending  boys 
to  schools  with  which  they  had  agreements,  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  themselves 
establish  Industrial  schools.  A  building  at  Brentwood,  Essex,  was  purchased,  and  was 
opened  in  1874,  accommodation  being  provided  for  100  inmates. 

The  late  Miss  Davenport-Hill,  who  was  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the  Board,  took  a 
very  great  interest  in  the  school,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  for  a  period  of 
twelve  years.  When,  in  1897,  she  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board,  it  was  decided,  in 
order  to  commemorate  her  connection  with  the  school,  that  it  should  in  future  be 
known  as  the  "  Davenport-Hill  Boys'  Home." 

For  many  years  the  children  received  at  the  school  were  those  who  would  not  be 
received  at  other  schools,  either  on  account  of  their  extreme  youth,  or  of  some 
physical  or  mental  defect.  On  admission  they  were  frequently  sickly  and  feeble,  and 
required  great  care  and  attention.  During  their  residence  they  usually  improved 
steadily,  with  the  result  that,  when  the  time  came  to  leave  the  school,  on  attaining 
the  age  of  14  or  soon  after,  they  were,  with  few  exceptions,  well-grown  and  healthy, 
and  capable  of  earning  their  own  living. 

In  1892  the  Board  Inspector  reported : — 

There  is  one  feature  in  this  school  which  deserves  special  mention,  viz.,  the  large  number  of 
children  in  the  Upper  Standards.  Standards  lY.,  Y.,  and  YI.  include  more  than  half  of  the  boys,  and 
the  number  in  Standard  YI.  is  pretty  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  whole  school.  I  know  of  no  other 
institution  of  this  kind  which  can  show  the  same  proportionate  numlier  in  the  higher  standards. 
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industry  and  precision  which,  apart  from  their  value  in  the  formation  of  character, 
are  frequently  of  practical  use  in  securing  situations  for  them  after  leaving  the 
schools.  Some  of  the  boys  become  competent  to  make  a  pair  of  boots  or  shoes 
throughout,  and  possess  a  technical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  processes 
of  the  manufacture  of  leather,  of  the  art  of  cutting  out,  and  of  the  several  kinds 
of  leather  employed  in  different  sorts  of  work.  In  order  to  give  variety  of  experience,  a 
small  number  of  private  orders  are  executed  in  addition  to  the  boots  and  shoes  made  and 
repaired  for  the  inmates  of  some  of  the  Board's  Residential  Schools. 

The  Printing  Department  at  Drury  Lane  has  turned  out  boys  who  are  able  to  set 
up  plain  work  and  printed  forms.  Some  of  the  oflScial  forms  used  in  the  Industrial 
Schools  Department  of  the  Head  Office  are  printed  by  them.  Moreover,  the  Governor, 
by  this  means,  finds  a  ready  opening  for  boys  on  leaving  school,  employers  in  the 
neighbourhood  being  glad  to  secure  their  services. 

The  most  recently  established  industry  is  the  band.  Of  its  results  it  is  too  early  yet 
to  speak  ;  but  it  is  expected  that,  in  addition  to  other  advantages,  it  will  be  exceedingly 
valuable  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  boys  by  securing  their  admission  to  Army  bands 
directly  upon  leaving  school. 

Of  these  schools,  Mr.  Legge  writes  in  the  Government  Report  for  1901  :  — 

As  regards  industrial  training  and  its  corollary — yiz.  effective  disposal,  Drury  Lane  sGhool  in 
London  is  still  pro-eminent,  though  it  will  soon  be  run  hard  by  its  younger  brother,  the  new  school 
at  Brunswick  Road,  Poplar.  These  London  schools  deserve  study  by  all  interested  in  social  ques- 
tions.    A  casual  visit  to  them  is  not  enough ;   they  will  repay  the  most  careful  investigation. 

4.  Period  of  Detention. 

Every  child  sent  to  a  Day  Industrial  school  is  committed  for  a  period  of  three  years 
or,  if  over  the  age  of  11,  until  such  time  as  it  shall  reach  the  age  of  14.  Permission 
however,  is  given  to  license  a  child,  after  having  been  detained  for  one  month,  upon 
the  condition  of  regular  attendance  at  an  ordinary  Public  Elementary  school ;  but,  in 
practice,  a  much  longer  period  is  necessary  before  a  child  is  licensed  out.  A  considerable 
class  of  children  cannot  well  be  let  out  on  licence  at  all,  such  as  children  of  widows 
or  of  widowers  who  do  work  which  takes  them  from  home;  children  of  n^Ugent 
parents,  in  whose  case  the  greatest  efforts  are  made  to  enforce  the  payments  of  the 
contributions.  Other  children  are  retained  because  it  is  proved  that  they  would  still  be 
truants  if  licensed  to  an  Ordinary  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  the 
London  Day  Industrial  schools  has  been  that  the  children  released  upon  licence  make 
almost  perfect  attendances. 

The  legal  duties  of  the  Managers  of  a  Day  Industrial  school  cease  when  the 
child  reaches  the  age  of  14 ;  but  anxiety  for  the  interests  of  the  children,  and 
the  desire  to  prevent  the  care  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  from  being  lost, 
cause  the  superintendents  not  only  to  interest  themselves  in  procuring  situations  for 
ex-scholars,  but  also  to  visit  and  supervise  them,  and  report  upon  their  subsequent  career. 

XV. — Board's  Industrial  Schools. 
In  the  case  of  each  Industrial    school  estabUshed  by  the  Board,  the    Industrjial 
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Schools  Committee  have  been  appointed  as  a  body  of  Managers  for  the  school.  The 
meetings  of  the  Managers  are  held  at  the  Board  Offices  fortnightly  as  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Committee. 

In  addition  a  Sub-Committee  has  been  appointed  to  supervise  each  school.  These 
Sub-Committees  meet  monthly  (as  a  general  rule  at  the  respective  institutions)  for  the 
purposes  of  inspecting  the  school  and  its  inmates,  and  of  transacting  business  relating 
thereto.  They  then  report  to  the  full  Committee  and  submit  such  recommendations 
as  may  be  necessary  in  cases  where  expenditure  is  involved. 

The  Board  have  established  9  Industrial  schools,  the  following  being  the  names  of 
the  schools  and  the  dates  of  their  establishment : — 

1.  Brentwood  Industrial  School,  Essex,  1874. 

2.  "Shaftesbury,"  Industrial  Training  Ship,  off  Grays,  Essex,  1878. 

3.  Upton  House  Truant  School,  Homerton,  1878. 

4.  Highbury  Truant  School,  Highbury  Grove,  1891. 

5.  Day  Industrial  School,  Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  1895. 

6.  Gordon  House  Girls*  Home,  Isleworth,  1897. 

7.  Day  Industrial  School,  Brunswick  Road,  Poplar,  1901. 

8.  Day  Industrial  School,  Ponton  Road,  Nine  Elms,  1902. 

9.  Home  for  Little  Boys,  King's  Road,  Clap  ham  Park,  1903. 

The  following  schools  of  the  Board  have  not  been  described  in  the  foregoing  pages : — 

1.  Brentwood  Industrial  School. 

In  the  year  1873  the  Board  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  addition  to  sending  boys 
to  schools  with  which  they  had  agreements,  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  themselves 
establish  Industrial  schools.  A  building  at  Brentwood,  Essex,  was  purchased,  and  was 
opened  in  1874,  accommodation  being  provided  for  100  inmates. 

The  late  Miss  Davenport-Hill,  who  was  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the  Board,  took  a 
very  great  interest  in  the  school,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  for  a  period  of 
twelve  years.  When,  in  1897,  she  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board,  it  was  decided,  in 
order  to  commemorate  her  connection  with  the  school,  that  it  should  in  future  be 
known  as  the  "  Davenport-Hill  Boys'  Home." 

For  many  years  the  children  received  at  the  school  were  those  who  would  not  be 
received  at  other  schools,  either  on  account  of  their  extreme  youth,  or  of  some 
physical  or  mental  defect.  On  admission  they  were  frequently  sickly  and  feeble,  and 
required  great  care  and  attention.  During  their  residence  they  usually  improved 
steadily,  with  the  result  that,  when  the  time  came  to  leave  the  school,  on  attaining 
the  age  of  14  or  soon  after,  they  were,  with  few  exceptions,  well-grown  and  healthy, 
and  capable  of  earning  their  own  living. 

In  1892  the  Board  Inspector  reported : — 

There  is  one  feature  in  this  school  which  deserves  special  mention,  viz.,  the  large  number  of 
children  in  the  Upper  Standards.  Standards  lY.,  Y.,  and  Yl.  include  more  than  half  of  the  boys,  and 
the  number  in  Standard  YI.  is  pretty  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  whole  school.  I  know  of  no  other 
institution  of  this  kind  which  can  show  the  same  proportionate  number  in  the  higher  standards. 
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The  rxx'upations  carrier!  on  were  Tailoring,  Shoemaking.  Breadmakii^,  Gardening 
and  \WxlworL    There  was  also  an  excellent  Brass  Band. 

About  50  per  cent,  of  the  (xivs,  on  leaving  the  school,  were  placed  in  Army  Bands,  and 
have  done  exceedingly  well  One  boy,  who  left  in  1883,  is  now  Bandmaster  of  the 
regiment  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  others  have  also  attained  that  rank.  One  old  boy, 
who  joined  the  20th  Hussars,  writing  from  the  Punjab,  states  that  he  has  been  six  years 
in  India  and  during  that  time  has  been  a  Bandmaster  and  a  Schoolmaster ;  that  he  is 
now  a  Clerk  in  the  Army  Headquarters  of  the  India  Adjutant-General's  Department, 
with  the  rank  of  Sergeant,  and  has  good  prospects  of  obtaining  a  commission. 

Ke[xjrts  received  respecting  boys  who  joined  the  Army  at  a  later  date  are  equally 
satisfactory,  and  all  the  boys  who  joined  the  Army  bands  during  the  years  1883  to  1898 
are  doing  well. 

For  a  period  of  over  20  years  the  inmates  enjoyed  almost  iminterrupted  immunity 
from  sickness  of  an  epidemic  nature.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  several  out- 
breaks of  illness  occurred,  and  consequently  the  boys  were  removed  to  temporary  premises 
at  Margate  in  October,  1898.  Whilst  there  the  majority  of  them  were  taught  to 
swim,  and  received  instruction  in  life-saving  methods. 

The  value  of  this  instruction  was  demonstrated  in  August,  1899,  when  a  boy  named 
Henry  Pentlow,  10^  years  of  age,  saved  a  school-fellow  and  the  Labourmaster  of  the 
school  from  drowning.  For  this  action  he  was  awarded  the  certificate  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society. 

Steps  were  taken  to  replace  the  school  at  Brentwood  by  the  erection  of  a  new 
permanent  building  upon  a  site  at  Hither  Green,  but  in  consequence  of  the  high 
cost  the  proposal  was  abandoned  In  the  year  1902  the  Home  Secretary  decided 
that  he  could  no  longer  sanction  the  use  of  the  temporary  premises  at  Margate.  The 
older  children  were  therefore  placed  out  in  life,  and  the  remainder  were  transferred  to 
other  Industrial  schools. 

2.  Training- Ship    **  Shaftesbury  " 

The  Board,  finding  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  boys  sent  to  Industrial 
schools  were  suitable  for  a  seafaring  life,  in  the  first  instance  entered  into  agreements 
with  existing  training  ships  for  the  reception  of  boys ;  but  in  the  year  1877  they  decided 
to  establish  un  Industrial  school  training-ship  of  their  own.  After  an  unsuccessful 
application  to  the  Admiralty  for  the  loan  of  a  ship,  an  iron  vessel  called  the  Nvbia  was 
purchased  from  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  was 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  an  Industrial  school  training-ship.  In  commemoration  of 
the  great  services  rendered  by  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  destitute  and  poor  lads  in 
London,  the  ship  was  re-named  the  Slvafteshury.  She  was  certified  for  600  boys,  but 
this  number  was  subsequently  reduced  to  400,  of  whom  100  may  be  Roman  Catholics. 

The  vessel  was  moored  oft'  Grays,  Essex,  in  a  position  which  had  been  dredged  for  her 
by  the  Thames  Conservancy,  and  she  remained  there  until  January,  1881.  On 
the  18th  of  that  month,  during  the  great  blizzard,  the  ship  parted  her 
bow    moorings,  and    tugs    had    to    be    hired    to     stand     by    her    to    ensure    the 
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safety  oi  the  vessel  and  crew.  Notwithstanding  this  precaution  the  Shaftesbury 
drifted  on  shore,  and  heeled  over  on  her  l)eam  ends.  So  dangerous 
was  her  position,  that  it  was  necessary  to  clear  the  ship  of  officers  and  boys.  The 
order  was  therefore  given  to  "leave  the  ship."  This,  in  the  circumstances,  was 
a  dangerous  operation,  but  perfect  discipline  was  maintained,  and,  within  about  twenty 
minutes  from  the  time  the  order  was  given,  the  whole  of  the  ship's  company  were  safely 
transferred  to  the  tugs  in  attendance.  As  the  tide  rose  the  Shaftesbury  righted  herself, 
and  the  crew  were  re-transferred  to  her.  She  was  then  removed  for  a  time  to  temporary 
moorings,  and  was  subsequently  re-moored,  with  additional  anchors  and  cables,  at  a  short 
distance  from  her  former  position.  Here  she  remained  until  the  summer  of  1901, 
when,  as  she  had  been  continuously  in  the  water  for  twenty-three  years,  it  was  considered 
necessary  that  she  should  be  placed  in  dry  dock  for  general  overhaul  outside  and  inside. 
The  necessary  painting  and  repairs  having  been  carried  out,  the  vessel  returned  to  her 
moorings,  and  the  officers  and  boys,  who  had  during  this  time  been  in  camp  in  the  play- 
field  on  shore,  returned  on  board. 

Attached  to  the  Shaftesbury  is  the  Tender  Tliemis,  a  top-sail  schooner  of  145  tons. 
During  the  summer  months  the  Themis,  with  three  officers  and  thirty  boys,  cruises  about 
the  River  Thames,  and  a  voyage  is  generally  made  down  the  English  Channel,  touching 
at  the  various  ports  as  far  as  Plymouth. 

The  principal  industrial  occupation  is  seamanship.  Boys  on  entry  are  placed 
in  the  lowest  class  and  are  examined  quarterly  with  a  view  of  advancement  to  the 
higher  classes.     The  syllabus  is  as  follows : — 


4th  Class. 

Srd  ClMs. 

2Dd  Glass. 

1st  Class. 

First  iDitracUoD. 

SeooDd  Tnstractlon. 

Third  InstructloB. 

Fourth  lustraction. 

1 
Slight     knowledge     of 

1 

A  sood  knowledge  of  I 
First  Instraction. 

A  good   knowledge  of 

A    good    knowledge    of 

names   of  spare,    rig- 

First and  Second  In- 

previous Instructions. 

ging,  and  parts  of  sails. 

Bends  and  hitches. 

straction. 

Fittinff  rigging,  setting 
up  the  same. 

Boat     duty.        Making 

Models  and  sail  drill. 

Knots  and  splices. 

clothes  stops. 

Names  of  International 

Anchor  and  cask. 

(Jse  of  palm  and  needle. 

Compass    Lead  and  line. 

Code. 

Grnmmets  and  cringles. 

Sail-making. 

Hammock  drill.    Coiling 

Signal  Flags. 

Pointing  and  whipping 

Making  mats. 

ropes. 

Buying    rnnning    rig- 

ropes. 

Bule  of  the  Boad  at  sea- 

Bends  and  hitches. 

ging. 

Loosing     and     furling 

Use  of  log-line. 

sails. 

Heaving  the  Lead. 

Sending      top  -  gallant 

Steering  by  compass  and 

masts    and  yards  up 

sails. 

and  down. 

Sailing  a  boat  and  the 

Beefing  topsails. 

Tender. 

Beeving    running    ng- 

Bending  and  unbendinf; 

giog. 
Signalling  by  flags  and 

sails. 

Fiflures  to  denote  the 
force  of  the  wind. 

semaphore. 

• 

Letters    to   denote    the 

state  of  the  weather. 

The  school-work  is  conducted  on  the  half-time  system,  according  to  the  Government 
Code  for  public  Elementary  schools,  and  includes  Writing..  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  English 
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History,  Geography,  Vocal  Music,  Drawing,  Object  I^essons  in  fUementaiy  Science,  and  a 
special  course  of  practical  navigation* 

Of  160  boys  who  left  the  ship  for  employment  during  the  year  ended  in  July,  1903,  6 
were  in  Standard  ex- VII. ;  13  in  Standard  VIL,  41  in  Standard  VI ,  52  in  Standard  V.,40 
in  Standard  IV.,  V6  in  Standard  III.  and  1  in  Standard  II. 

There  is  a  full  military  band  numbering  45  performers.  In  addition,  all  the  boys  are 
taught  singing  on  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  systeuL  The  boys  are  also  instructed  or  engaged 
in  the  following  trades  :— Shoemaking,  Tailoring,  Sailmaking,  and  Cooking.  The  senior 
boys  assist  the  ship's  carpenter  in  carrying  out  the  painting  and  small  repairs  of  the 
ship,  the  tender,  and  the  boats,  and  also  in  building  new  boats.  There  is  a  special 
cUlss  for  Manual  Training  in  Wood,  the  practical  part  being  taught  by  the  ship's  carpenter 
and  the  theoretical  part  by  one  of  the  schoolmasters.  A  few  of  the  boys  are  also 
engaged  as  captain's  steerage  boys,  and  others  assist  the  ship's  engineers  by  acting  as 
stokers. 

The  boys  are  trained  in  Gymnastics  by  an  officer  holding  a  first-class  Aldershot 
certificate.  He  also  teaches  Swimming,  the  instruction  being  given  during  the  summer 
months  in  a  large  covered  bath  100  ft.  by  50  ft,  in  the  playtield.  A  Swimming  and 
Diving  Competition  is  held  annually,  the  funds  for  purchasing  prizes  bemg  obtained  from 
the  interest  on  a  legacy  which  was  left  to  the  ship  many  years  ago.  Dumb  Bell  and 
Indian  Club  exercises  are  also  taught  by  the  Chief  Officer.  The  whole  of  this  work  is 
periodically  supervised  by  the  Board's  Organiser  of  Physical  Education  for  boys.  All  boys 
intended  for  Sea  Service  are  instructed  in  Gun,  Rifle,  and  Cutlass  drill,  a  special  officer, 
who  was  previously  a  Chief  Petty  Officer  and  Instructor  in  the  Royal  Navy,  being 
attached  to  the  ship  by  the  Admiralty  for  the  purpose. 

FootV^all  and  Cricket  are  played  in  their  seasons,  and  the  boys  take  part  in  the 
Fjeague  competitions  connected  with  Industrial  schools.  The  Ship's  Infirmary  and 
Isolation  Ward  are  under  the  care  of  a  Matron,  who  is  a  trained  nurse.  The  majority 
of  the  boys  admitted  are  sent  on  account  of  minor  ailments,  or  for  slight  surgical  matters. 
Infectious  or  contagious  cases  are  removed  to  one  of  the  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board. 

The  field  has  also  been  used  on  two  occasions  for  the  purposes  of  a  camping  ground 
whilst  the  ship  was  under  repair,  when  the  whole  ship's  company  lived  under  canvas 
for  a  period  of  six  or  eight  weeks.  The  camps  were  organised  on  military  lines,  a 
guard  being  mounted  night  and  day.  This  change  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  ship 
life  has  been  found  to  be  very  beneficial,  not  only  by  improving  the  health  of  the  boys, 
but  by  enabling  the  vessel  to  be  disinfected,  aired  and  ventilated  in  a  much  more 
thorough  manner  than  is  possible  in  ordinary  circumstances. 

In  February,  1895,  the  River  Thames  was  frozen  over,  and  for  a  time  the  ship  was  ice- 
bound Much  discomfort  and  inconvenience  were  experienced ;  tlie  fresh  water  supply 
ran  short,  and  a  tug  had  to  be  hired  to  keep  up  communication  with  the  outside  world. 
Messages  for  the  shore  had  to  be  telephoned  from  the  ship  to  the  Head  Office,  and 
re-telephoned  to  Grays. 
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In  June,  1900,  a  boy  accidentally  fell  overboard.  Mr.  King,  Master-at-Arms, 
attempted  to  save  him ;  but  the  boy  clung  to  him,  and  both  were  drowned,  Mr.  King 
had  served  on  the  ship  for  22  years,  and  was  previously  in  the  Navy  for  a  similar  period. 
To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  heroism  the  Board  affixed  a  brass  tablet  on  the  ship. 

As  soon  as  a  boy  reaches  the  age  of  15,  the  question  of  his  suitable  disposal  is 
considered  by  the  Committee,  who  have  before  them  the  boy's  wishes  and  general  fitness, 
the  suggestion  of  the  captain-superintendent,  and  also  a  report  by  the  visiting  officer  of 
the  ship  with  reference  to  the  character  and  surroundings  of  the  parents.  All  these 
matters  having  been  considered,  a  decision  is  arrived  at,  and  in  due  course  the  boy  leaves 
the  ship  on  licence.  Up  to  the  present  over  ^5,300  boys  have  left  the  ship.  Of  these,  over 
50  per  cent,  have  gone  to  sea  in  the  Royal  Navy  or  the  Mercantile  Marine  ;  25  per  cent, 
have  gone  into  the  Army ;  and  the  remaining  25  per  cent,  have  either  been  placed  in 
employment  on  shore,  returned  to  their  friends,  or  have  emigrated.  Of  the  boys 
discharged,  over  80  per  cent,  are  doing  well  in  after  life.  Some  have  reached  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility.  One  is  a  bandmaster  in  a  distinguished  regiment.  Two 
have  received  their  certificates  of  competency  for  Mates  in  the  Mercantile  Marine. 
One  is  in  charge  of  the  telegraph  station  in  Georgetown,  Tasmania.  Many  are  to  be 
found  amongst  the  petty  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  or  the  non-commissioned  officers 
of  the  Army.  Now  and  again  old  boys  visit  the  ship  wearing  two,  and  sometimes  three, 
medals  for  active  service  in  the  Army  or  Navy. 

3.  Gordon  Motive  G-irW  Home. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  suffitnent  suitable  accommodation  for  girls,  the 
Board,  in  the  year  1897,  decided  to  establish  a  girls'  school  of  their  own.  A  building  was 
secured  at  Isleworth,  and  the  necessary  alterations  having  been  completed,  it  was 
opened  in  December,  1897,  for  fifty  girls.  A  cottage  home  in  the  grounds  was  subse- 
quently erected  for  twenty  children,  and  the  school  now  provides  accommodation  for 
seventy.  The  school  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  reception  of  very  young  children  whom  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  from  the  custody  of  parents  of  bad  character,  or  from  immoral 
homes. 

The  training  given  to  the  girls  is  practical  and  thorough,  and  on  leaving,  no  difficulty 
is  found  in  placing  them  in  good  situations ;  in  fact,  the  demand  for  the  girls  is  greater 
than  the  supply. 

Up  to  the  present  thirty  girls  have  left  the  Home,  and  have  gone  to  situations ;  all  of 
them  are  doing  well.  As  an  incentive  to  girls  to  remain  in  their  situations  the  Board  give 
prizes  to  those  girls  under  18  years  of  age  who  remain  in  satisfactory  employment,  not 
necessarily  in  one  situation,  to  the  value  of  5s.  for  the  first  year,  7s.  6d.  for  the  second 
year,  and  10s.  for  the  third  year. 

4.  School  at  Pon'talixde. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  mentioned  above,  the  Board,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Brighton  Education  authority,  have  established  a  joint  Industrial  school  at  Portslade, 
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near  Brighton,  tor  120  boys.  The  school  was  opened  in  1902,  and  was  at  once  tilled  by 
the  transfer  of  the  Brighton  boys,  who  had  pre\iously  been  accommodated  in  old  and 
unsuitable  buildings  at  Chailcy,  and  by  the  admission  of  London  boys  who  had  been 
inmates  of  the  Davenport  Hill  Boys'  Home. 


XVI. — Return  of  Children  sent  to  Schools. 

The  following  return  shows  the  number  of  children  sent  by  the  Board  to  Industrial 
schools,  Truant  schools  and  Day  Industrial  schools  respectively,  year  by  year. 


OsDnrAmr  Ii 

IDCrrSIAL  SCBOOLS. 

Tbyavt 

SCMOOLS 

DatIv- 

OV»VKIAL 
SCMOOIA 

Ybab. 

Indostrial  Schools  Act, 
1868. 

IndoBtrml 
Schools 

AcU 
Afnend* 

OMUt  Act, 

Bleinentar>- 
Edaoation 
Act,  1878. 

0«An 

TOfTAK. 

5th  December, 

1871 

XIV.-XV. 

176 

XVI. 

4 

1880 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

Year  ended  2 

«  •  « 

180 

11 

ii 

1872 

287 

22 

•  •  • 

•••         1 

•  «  * 

309 

1) 

11 

1873 

527 

138 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

665 

n 

y^ 

1874 

442 

154 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

5% 

11 

yi 

1875 

' 

422 

286 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

*•  • 

708 

11 

•« 

1876 

510      ! 

288 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

•  .  • 

798 

11 

•     »l 

1877 

573      1 

199 

8 

•  •  • 

•  .  • 

780 

^^ 

1? 

1878 

519      1 

170 

21 

35 

. .  • 

745 

^^ 

11 

1879 

491 

129 

112 

133 

•  •  « 

865 

«i 

y^ 

1880 

386 

68 

... 

138 

96 

•  •  • 

688 

11 

^1 

1881 

417 

59 

7 

152 

169 

..  • 

804 

^^ 

y^ 

1882 

341 

75 

7 

84 

166 

•  •  • 

673 

11 

11 

1883 

447 

97 

50 

177 

116 

•  *  . 

887 

1* 

91 

1884 

397 

74 

47 

118 

122 

.  .  • 

758 

^1 

11 

1885 

369      1 

50 

28 

99 

409 

•  «  • 

955 

1) 

ti 

1886 

388 

52 

7 

67 

459 

•  .  • 

973 

Fifteen  months  ended  25th  Mar.,  1888 

520 

68 

16 

86 

466 

.  .  • 

1156 

Year  ended 

25th   March, 

1889 

527 

71 

11 

32 

418 

... 

1059 

11 

11 

1890 

529      i 

59 

18 

11 

325 

•  .  . 

942 

?i 

j^ 

1891 

490 

81 

22 

19 

311 

.  •  • 

923 

If 

11 

1892 

483 

101 

34 

24 

928 

... 

1570 

i« 

J) 

1893 

337 

73 

40 

16 

678 

•  •  . 

1144 

1' 

11 

1894 

461      i 

90 

56 

13 

688 

•  .  . 

1308 

ft 

11 

1895 

514 

87 

69 

20 

632    1 

•  •  • 

1322 

11 

•1 

1896 

602 

177 

72 

35 

557    , 

64 

1507 

11 

i» 

1897 

548 

134 

61 

34 

633 

120 

1530 

«i 

11 

1898 

696 

146 

17 

50 

626 

87 

1622 

•1 

n 

1899 

601 

114 

30 

50 

688 

116 

1599 

It 

^^ 

1900 

513 

82 

30 

65 

645 

155 

1490 

11 

51 

1901 

530 

146 

31 

75 

601 

145 

1528 

^^ 

It 

1902 

V 

574 

133 

26 

100 

580 

164 

1577 

11 

J1 

1903 

434 

79 

36 

104 

424 

268 

1345 

»i 

'1 

1904 

1 

1 
i 

385 

69 

33 

i 

106 

376 

135 

1104 

15,436 

3,575 

'    748 

1,816 

11,281 

1,254 

34,110 
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Of  these  children   30,378    have  been  discharged,  and  at  Lady  Day,  1904,   8,732 
remained  under  detention.    The  latter  are  distributed  thus : — 

Board s  Industrial  schools          ...         ...         ...  412 

,,         xruani*          „               ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  o^iS 

„        Day  Industrial  schools            277 


Total         1,011 

Schools  with  which  the  Board  have  agreements        2,72 1 


Grand  total        3»732 

In  addition  to  the  34,110  cases  which  have  been  sent  to  Industrial  schools  at  the 
instance  of  the  Board,  the  Committee  have  inquired  into  29,868  further  cases,  which  have 
been  mainly  disposed  of  as  follows: — Some  were  sent  to  Industrial  schools, irrespective  of  the 
Board;  some  were  referred  to  parish  authorities;  and  some  were  referred  to  the 
Divisional  Committees  of  the  Board  for  action  under  the  Bye-laws  or  the  Education  Act 
of  1876. 
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EVENING    CONTINCATIUN    SCHOOLS. 

I. — IxTBODrcnox. 

THE  history  of  this  branch  of  the  Board's  work  falls   into  tiro  periods— namel v. 
from  1870  to  1S82,  and  from  1SS2  to  1904. 

1.  FiT9t  Period:  1870  TO  1882. 

The  following:  extract  from  the  "  Work  of  the  London  School  Board/'  issued  in  1900 
describes  fully  what  was  attempted  by  the  Board  in  the  first  period : — 

Itr  was  the  int«ntioii  of  the  Board  to  establish  evening  aehools  coDcurreotlT  with  daj  schools. 
The  ereninf^  vrhool  which  had  exited  preriously  to  1870  wa^  a  school  in  which  yomig  penona  who 
had  passed  school  age,  and  were  earning  their  living  daring  the  dajtime,  might  obtain  those 
nidimentA  of  education  during  the  evening  which  tbev  had  failed  to  acquire  in  their  childhood. 
The  inxtmction  given  was  u<;ually  of  the  mo<t  elementarv  character,  and  the  idea  of  the  evening 
school  as  an  institution  in  which  well-inst meted  youth  could  continue  and  expand  the  education  of 
their  school  days  was  not  even  conceived.  The  uneducated  were  too  many  and  the  ha)f-edncmted 
too  few  for  such  a  plan  to  be  practicable.  It  could  only  be  dreamt  of  as  a  future  possibilitj  when 
thff  day  schools  had  raised  a  more  educated  generation. 

The  Education  Department  recognised  evening  schools,  and  assisted  tihem  with  a  grant,  but 
the  only  grant-eaming  subjects  were  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  Elementary  Educa- 
tion  Act  of  1870  did  not  specifically  empower  School  Boards  to  conduct  evening  schools;  bat  it 
did  not  df'fine  the  hours  during  which  schools  were  to  be  open,  and  there  was,  therefofe,  nothing  in 
the  Act  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  evening  classes.  But  a  difficulty  arose  in  regard  to  the 
question  whether  there  was  any  limit  of  age  beyond  which  it  was  illegal  for  the  Board  to  {noride 
a  young  person  with  educational  facilities.  Hie  Act  fixed  no  maximum  age  to  limit  the  legality  of 
the  Board's  expenditure  upon  a  child's  education ;  it  merely  fixed  an  age  beyond  which  it  was 
illffgal  to  compel  the  child's  attendance  at  school.  The  Education  Department  paid  no  grant  for 
a  child  who  had  passed  the  highest  standard  of  the  Code  for  the  time  being  in  force,  but  there  waa 
no  l(*gal  obligation  upon  the  Board  to  refuse  education  to  a  child  who  had  ceased  to  be  a  grant- 
earning  pupil.  Thus  neither  age  nor  attainments  fixed  a  limit  which,  when  reached,  excluded  the 
child  from  voluntary  attendance  at  school.  These  questions  so  perplexed  the  first  Board  that  it 
referred  them  to  its  solicitor  for  adrioe.  He  arrived,  with  great  hesitation,  at  the  conclusion  that 
if  there  was  any  such  limit,  it  was  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  When  evening  sdhoola  were  being 
started,  the  question  of  age  limitation  again  arose.  The  solicitor  was  once  more  consulted.  This 
was  in  1872,  and  the  Code  of  that  year  defined  the  maximum  age  of  scholars  both  in  day  and 
evening  schools  as  eighteen.  It  still  remained  doubtful  whether  the  new  regulation  was  merely  a 
bar  to  the  earning  of  the  grant,  or  a  more  general  prohibition  of  expenditure  upon  tihe  education 
of  adults  who  were  over  the  specified  age.  The  solicitor,  therefore,  advised  the  Board  that  if  it 
educated  pertvoris  above  the  age  of  eighteen,  without  charging  a  fee  which  covered  the  whole  ooet 
of  their  education,  it  was  liable  to  have  the  cost  disallowed  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Acting  upon  this  advice,  the  Board  resolved  that,  without  incurring  any  expense  in  the  matter, 
it  would  grant  the  use  of  its  schoolrooms  to  properly  constituted  committees  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  evening   schools  for   persons  over  eighteen  years  of  age.- 

The  Committee  on  the  Scheme  of  Education  was  not  less  sanguine  in  its  hope  of  introducing 
a  liberal  curriculum  into  evening  schools  than  it  had  been  in  regard  to  the  day  schools;  but  in 
the  ca«e  of  the  former  a  more  complete  disappointment  was  in  store  for  them.    "  Evening  Schools," 
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said  the  Committee,  "are  of  great  importance,  partly  as  a  means  for  providing  elementary  educa- 
tion for  those  who,  for  various  reasons,  fail  to  obtain  sufficient  instruction  in  Elementary  day 
schools,  and  partly  because  it  is  easy  to  connect  with  such  schools  special  classes  in  wihich  a  higher 
kind  of  instruction  than  that  contemplated  by  Standard  VI.  can  be  given  to  the  more  intelligent 
and  elder  scholars.  In  this  manner  the  advantages  of  further  instruction  may  be  secured  by  those 
scholars  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  go  into  Secondary  schools,  but  who  are  both  able  and 
willing  to  pay  for  instruction  of  a  more  advanced  kind  than  that  given  in  primary  schools.'' 

The  Committee,  therefore,  advised,  and  the  Board  resolved,  that  the  curriculum  for  evening 
schools  for  young  persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen  should  be  of  the  same  character  as  that  which 
had  been  adopted  for  the  day  schools,  and  the  Managers  of  evening  schools  were  advised  to  adapt 
the  instruction  given  to  the  requirements  of  the  localities  in  which  the  schools  were  situated. 
It  was  further  resolved  that  science  and  art  classes  should  be  established,  if  possible,  in  connection 
with  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

The  early  relations  between  the  School  Board  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
are  interesting  in  view  of  the  hostile  attitude  which  that  Department  has  recently  assumed  in 
relation  to  the  Board^s  work.  In  November,  1871,  the  Department  asked  the  School  Board  to 
co-operate  with  it  in  organising  tihe  conduct  of  its  examinations  and  in  appointing  local  secretaries 
for  the  several  school  divisions  of  London.  Such  a  request  would  not  have  been  made  unless 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  were  willing,  if  not  eager,  to  establish  a  connection  between 
itself  and  the  schools  under  the  Board.  To  this  the  Board  replied  that  its  hande  were  so  full  of 
its  own  special  work  that  it  was  unable  to  aoept  the  Department's  invitation,  but  that  if  it  were 
renewed  next  year  the  Board  would  be  ready  to  consider  the  invitation  afresh.  In  September, 
1873,  the  Board  resolved  that  permanent  schools  might  be  used  for  Science  and  Art  Evening 
Classes,  provided  that  all  expenses  were  met  without  any  demand  upon  the  funds  of  the  Board, 
and  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  any  ordinary  evening  classes  which  it  might  be  considered 
desirable  to  establish. 

This  resolution  was  passed  under  the  influence  of  the  enforced  prudence  which  immediately 
precedes  a  triennial  election.  It  seems  evident  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Scheme 
of  Education  that  so  restricted  a  co-operation  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  was 
not  originally  contemplated.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  in  1872-3  the  Department  should  have 
wooed  the  Board  in  vain,  and  that  of  late  years,  when  the  Board  made  the  advances,  the  Depart- 
ment should  have  proved  so  coy. 

In  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  the  Board  instructed  the  School  Management  Com- 
mittee to  consider  and  report  upon  the  desirability  of  opening  evening  schools  during  the  winter 
of  1871-2.  The  result  was  that  the  Committee,  in  December,  1871,  directed  the  Sub-Committee 
for  the  Instruction  of  Managers  to  urge  Managers  to  establish  evening  schools  wherever  practicable, 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  The  notice  was  a  short  one,  and  Managers  were  fully  em<ployed 
in  the  re-organisation  of  the  day  schools.  Very  few  evening  schools  were  opened  during  that  winter. 
In  December,  1872,  a  return  of  tihe  number  of  evening  schools  already  opened  was  laid  before  the 
Board.  That  return  cannot  now  be  found,  but  it  evidently  showed  that  very  little  had  been 
done  to  establish  evening  schools,  for  in  January,  1873,  the  Board  requested  the  School  Management 
Committee  to  consider  and  report  whether  more  evening  schools  could  not  with  advantage  be 
opened.  The  Committee  replied  with  a  somewhat  ambiguous  declaration  that  they  would  be 
prepared  to  consider  any  application  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools  which  was  properly 
recommended  by  a  duly  constituted  body  of  Managers.  In  the  pressure  of  other  work,  evening 
schools  were  evidently  being  crushed  out  of  consideration. 

In  September,  1873,  the  Board  furnished  a  scheme  for  the  conduct  of  evening  schools.  The 
only  important  portion  of  it  was  the  declaration  that  no  evening  school  should  be  opened  unless 
at  least  forty  names  were  entered  on  the  register,  or  continued  if  the  average  attendance  of  the 
previous  month   fell  below  twenty.      This   resolution  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  first  attempt   to 
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«%iahItAh  r;ir«»ning  vW.N  tjn'Ur  tho  .School  Board  for  London,  and  to  the  liberal  cnrricalmn  wliicli 
ha'i  h^;n  forma lat«d  for  them  bj  the  Scheme  of  Education  Committee.  The  plan  which  had 
original Ijr  U'en  propov-d  was  somewhat,  ahead  of  the  requirements  of  the  time.  To  bring  it  to 
fniit.ion,  and  to  attract  pupils  to  the  schools,  a  long  period  of  nur>ing  was  essential.  The  evening 
sifrhri^>li.  T(M\\\\x<-A  U>  l>e  forc'f<l  into  popularity.  To  refuse  to  establish  snch  a  school  because  forty 
scholars  cr^^ld  not  U?  at  once  (enrolled,  and  to  insist  upon  closing  such  a  school  because  the  ayerage 
attoridanr-e  f«;Il  in  any  ono  month  below  twenty  was  to  deny  the  scheme  a  chance  of  success.  The 
attfndanry^  at  an  evening  school  must  of  necessity  be  irregular.  The  scholars  attend  it  after  a 
Iryng  day'n  labour,  and  many  of  tliem,  under  pressure,  are  oompelied  to  work  overtime  at  their 
callin^«f.  It  is  no  evidence  of  waning  interest  in  their  evening  studies  if  they  sometimes^  or  even 
Infuu'titlyf    fail   to    attend   at    the  evening  class. 

Vti*Uir  such  uncongenial  influences  evening  schools  had  no  chance  of  springing  into  healthy 
existence.  Their  end  came  in  a  somewhat  unexpected  manner.  In  January,  1875,  the 
Board  dir<*<;U'd  tlio  School  Management  Committee  to  reconsider  the  method  of  remunerating  the 
teac[)4*rH  in  evf>ning  seho<ils.  The  Committee  did  not  report  until  the  end  of  June.  They  then 
d  clared  that  the  Hoard  desired  that  children  subject  to  the  Bye-laws  should  make  tbtrir  attendancuK 
at  day  wIiooIm,  and  that  evening  schools  should  not  be  specially  created  to  meet  the  case  of  half- 
timers.  They,  tljerefore,  recommended  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  for  establishing  evening 
Mthools  nhrpuld  he  re.^cind<Ml ;  that  no  such  schools  sliould  be  carried  on  directly  by  the  Board;  but 
tliai  the  UM*  of  tlw  Board's  schools  should  be  granted  for  evening  classes  to  voluntary  agencies  at 
a  smull  charge  for  rent.  These  reccnimcndations  were  adopted  by  the  Board,  apparently  without 
challenge  or  debate. 

The  rcsMon.  for  the  Board's  action  is  difficult  to  explain.  The  recommendation  to  discontinue 
evening  classes  was  cutside  the  limits  of  tho  reference  which  the  Board  had  sent  down  to  the  School 
Manag(*nie>nt  Committee.  The  alleged  reason  can  hardly  be  taken  as  exphiining  the  real  motive; 
for  the  ixisting  Bye-laws  of  the  Board  precluded  a  half-timer  from  making  his  necessary  attend- 
ances aft4>r  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Press  appears  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  a  resolution 
which,  although  it  passed  through  the  Board  without  discussion,  was  one  cf  considerable  educational 
inif)ortance.  Tlio  only  probable  explanation  of  the  Board's  action  is  that  the  evening  classes  had 
not  provi'd  successful ;  that  the  Board  was,  at  the  time,  incurring  very  severe  criticism  on  account 
of  its  alli^ged  lavish  expenditure,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  resolved  to  destroy,  with  as  little 
publicity  as  poHsihle,  a  branch  of  the  work  which  was  co^^tly  without  being  popular.  The  work  of  the 
B(.iar(l  in   connection   with   evening  schools  was  not  revived  until  1882. 

2.  Sfcovd  Period:  1882  to  1904 

This  period  witnessed  the  successful  establishment  of  the  schools.  The 
first  stops  towards  their  openin«f  were  taken  in  1879,  when  the  Board,  on  the 
r)th  November,  instructed  the  School  Management  Committee  to  report  upon  the 
general  (luostion  of  grading  elementary  education  and  of  providing  higher  elementary 
education,  in(5luding  the  provision  of  night  schools  and  night  classes  in  connection  with 
the  Oity  (fuilds  and  other  voliuitary  agencies;  such  classes  to  lead  up  to  the  proposed 
Technical  Schools  and  Colleges.  The  arguments  brought  forward  in  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  were  that  there  was  need  for  such  instruction  to  enable  scholars  to  fit 
thomsolvc^s  for  receiving  instruction  in  the  proposed  Technical  Schools  and  Colleges; 
that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  means  by  which  scholars  who  had  left  the  day  school 
could  recover  the  knowledge  that  had  been  forgotten  through  neglect  to  continue  their 
education ;  that  the  Hoard  had  spent  vi\^t  sums  of  money  upon  elementary  education 
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but  the  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  scholars  was  to  a  great  extent  lost  owing  to  the 
lack  of  means  to  continue  it ;  that  the  period  immediately  after  leaving  the  day  school 
was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  periods  in  a  child's  life ;  and  that  the  schools  would  be 
well-nigh  self-supporting.  The  School  Management  Committee  did  not— apparently 
from  pressure  of  work  in  connection  with  the  day  schools — present  a  report  to  the 
Board.  On  July  23rd,  1881,  the  attention  of  the  Board  was  drawn  to  this 
inaction  of  the  School  Management  Committee,  and  it  was  moved : — 

That  a  Special  Committee  be  appoiated  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  best  means  of  organising 
evening  classes  for  ordinary  and  science  subjects  in  the  schools  of  the  Board. 

This  motion  Was  adopted,  but  again  there  was  a  long  delay  before  any  further  action 
was  taken.  At  last  on  July  20th,  1882,  the  Special  Committee  made  a  report  to  the 
Board,  in  which  they  asked  for  powers  to  establish  classes  in 

(a)  Elementary  instruction  under  the  conditions  of  the  new  Code  (Elementary  Classes),  and 

(6)  Instruction  in  subjects  recognised  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  by  the  City  and 

Guilds  of  London  Institute,  and  in  such  other  special  subjects  as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time 

approve  (Advanced  Classes). 

These  latter  classes,  the  Committee  explained,  had  been  carried  on,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  schools  of  the  Board  by  persons  who  rented  rooms  for  that  purpose. 

The  following  paragraph  in  the  Committee's  report  indicates  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Board  proposed  to  conduct  their  evening  schools  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
movement : — 

Your  Committee  think  that  the  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  these  classes  other  than  that 
arising  from  the  use  of  the  rooms,  cleaning,  fuel,  gas,  and  educational  appliances,  should  be  met  by  the 
foes  of  the  scholars,  the  Government  Grant,  and  such  other  assistance  as  may  be  supplied  from  voluntary 
source^.  It  is  further  necessary  to  state  that  in  the  working  of  classes  not  recognised  in  the  Code  no 
charge  whatever  can  be  made  on  the  school  fund. 

On  this  basis  the  evening  schools  were  begun  in  1882  and  have  made  progress  in 
nearly  every  session,  as  the  table  on  page  277  shows. 

But  the  crisis  through  which  the  evening  schools  passed  in  consequence  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Cockerton  judgment "  (1901)  demands  special  notice.  The  details  con- 
cerning this  legal  decision  are  given  elsewhere  ^ ;  it  is  only  therefore  necessary  to  allude 
briefly  to  the  result  of  the  judgment  in  its  relation  to  evening  schools.  In 
effect,  the  decision  was  that  the  Board  could  not  charge  upon  the  rates  the  cost  of  (i.) 
Science  and  Art  classes  conducted  under  the  directory  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
South  Kensington,  and  (ii.)  or  of  instructing  persons  who  were  not  "  children "  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Education  Acts.  Consequently  the  Board  could  not,  without  new 
legislation,  effectually  carry  on  the  evening  schools.  In  the  Parliamentary  Session 
of  1901  the  Government  introduced  a  Bill  which  contained  pro\dsions  in  relation  to 
these  schools. 

On  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council 

1  See  post,  p.  321. 
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on  Education  made  a  speech  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  contained  inaccuracies 
concerning  the  evening  schools.  The  Board  replied  to  his  comments  in  the  form  of  a 
memorandum  which  was  sent  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  Members  of  Parliament. 
The  Vice-President  complained  of  undue  competition  with  Polytechnics  and  Schools  of 
Art — the  Board  pointed  to  the  growth  of  evening  classes  in  Polytechnics  and  Schools 
of  Art,  as  shown  in  a  report  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County 
Council :  he  spoke  of  the  education  given  in  the  Board's  evening  schools  as  being  "  cheap 
and  shoddy  " — the  Board  quoted  the  favourable  reports  of  H.M.  Inspectors  on  individual 
schools,  drew  attention  to  the  high  rate  of  grants  received  by  the  schools,  and  pointed 
to  the  percentage  of  passes  in  Science  and  Art  as  a  proof  that  the  work  in  the 
schools  was  efficient.  He  stated  that,  with  some  exceptions,  most  of  the  schools  were 
purely  recreative — the  Board  remarked  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  done  in  the  evening 
continuation  schools  consisted  of  instruction  in  subjects  recognised  and  paid  for  under 
the  Code,  but,  conformably  with  Clause  V.  of  the  Explanatory  Memorandum  of  the 
Evening  Continuation  School  Code,  experiments  had  been  tried  in  order  to  render 
the  schools  "  more  attractive,"  but  in  not  more  than  20  schools  out  of  about  395  was 
Dancing  taught,  and  in  these  instances  it  had  been  approved  by  H.M.  Inspectors. 

The  Bill  brought  forward  by  the  Government  was  dropped,  but  a  short  Act  was 
passed,  enabling  County  Councils  to  authorise  School  Boards  to  continue  schools,  including 
evening  schools,  which  had  been  held  to  be  illegal,^  for  a  period  of  one  year.  At  the 
same  time  a  Minute  was  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  setting  forth  the 
conditions  under  which  grants  would  be  paid  to  schools  carried  on  by  School  Boards  for 
persons  under  15  years  of  age,  and  also  the  regulations  under  which  grants  would  be 
paid  to  schools  conducted  under  the  above  Act.  The  Board  considered  that  it  would  be 
futile  to  open  schools  merely  for  persons  under  15  years  of  age,  and  decided  to  apply  to 
the  London  County  Council  for  authority  to  continue  the  schools  without  any  distinc- 
tion as  to  the  ages  of  the  students.  The  Council  acceded  to  this  application,  and 
the  Board  were  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  the  work  for  another  year.  One  important 
point  remains  to  be  added  to  this  brief  record  of  some  of  the  effects  of  the  judgment — 
namely,  evening  schools  were  no  longer  subject  to  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  and 
hence  the  work  of  administration  was  transferred  from  the  Board  of  Education 
(Whitehall)  to  the  Board  of  Education  (South  Kensington),  and  the  regulations  for  the 
schools  were  issued  by  the  latter.  The  operation  of  the  Enabling  Act  was  extended 
to  July  31st,  1903,  by  a  Renewal  Act  passed  in  the  Session  of  1902,' and  it  has  been 
further  extended  by  the  Education  Act,  1902,  and  the  Education  (London)  Act,  1903, 
until  the  appointed  day.  Acting  imder  the  powers  thus  conferred  upon  them,  the  London 
County  Council  have  authorised  the  continuance  of  the  schools  until  the  30th  April,  1904. 


1  1  Edw.  7,  c.  11  {%QQpost,  p.  320).  «  2  Edw.  7,  c.  19. 
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TABI.f-       >Il<»\VI.\j;       III:        .\  n  KM   AS'  1..      iV      .      A' 


<  I       .'<,  !i    '  ■.  f 


■•••mp^aLa 


Boesion. 


1882—1883 
1883—1884 
1884—1886 
1885—1886 
1886—1887 
1887—1888 
1888—1881) 
1889—1890 
1890—1891 
1891—1892 
1892—1893 
1893—1894 
1894—1895 
1895—1896 
1896—1897 
1897—1898 

1898—1899 
1899—1900 
1900—1901 
1901—1902 
1902—1903 


No.  of 
Schools. 


No  of  Pupils 
admitted. 


the  UoUs. 
(Winter  Ternin). 


83 
74 
84 
114 
128 
128 
135 
159 
232 
239 
242 
265 
271 
271 
276 
280 
321 
368 
395 
398 
376 


9.064 

5,563 

9  346 

13,968 

16,050 

16,320 

15,732 

18,268 

31,015 

34,562 

34,797 

40,858 

48,512 

50,218 

52,804 

57,586 

109,121 

125,640 

146,971 

133,191 

126,753 


•Average  No. 

Present  at  all 

(Winter  Terms). 


'  Aveia^e  No.  prese:  i 
ai.  all  ou  the 
Averafre  No.  on  the 
Rolls. 


2,692 

2,394 

4,642 

7,292 

8,695 

9,077 

8,645 

10,454 

17,037 

18,180 

18,334 

20,125 

23,920 

25,693 

27,832 

30,730 

56,412 

65.060 

78.658 

73,796 

76,182 


c    - 


Is 


14.613 
17,444 
19,633 
21,326 
24,350 
42109 
47,965 
58,682 
55,238 
57,800 


72-6 
72-9 
76-4 
76-6 
79-2 
74-6 
737 
74-6 
74-9 
75-9 


*  Thifl  figure  represents  the  average  number  of  individual  pupils  who  attended  the  achoola  in  eaoh  week. 

The  progress  made  in  the  attendance  of  students  may  be  seen  from  the  diagram 
on  the  following  page. 

In  considering  the  attendance  at  evening  schools,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
long,  and  often  exhausting,  hours  of  labour  prevent  the  students  from  attending  the 
schools  regularly,  and  prevent  many  from  joining  at  all.  It  was  calculated  in  the 
Session  1901-2  that  of  the  population  of  London  between  14  and  21,  only  15  per  cent 
had  enrolled  themselves  in  the  Board's  evening  schools.  In  order  to  minimise  one  of 
the  chief  hindrances  to  a  better  attendance,  the  Board  have  on  two  or  three  occasions 
taken  action  on  the  question  of  long  hours  of  labour.  In  1892  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Labour  was  asked  to  receive  written  statements  showing  that  young  people  were 
prevented,  by  their  long  hours  of  labour,  from  joining  evening  schools.  Two  years  later 
the  Board  petitioned  Parliament  in  favour  of  a  bill  limiting  the  working  hours  of 
young  people  under  16  years  of  age  to  eight  hours  a  day.  In  1900,  when  the  Factories 
and  Worl^hops  Bill  was  before  Parliament,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  asking  for  the  amendment  of  the  Bill  in  certain  particulars,  so  that  young 
people  might  be  better  able  to  attend  evening  schools ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Board 
forwarded  a  petition  to  Parliament,  asking  that  seven  o'clock  might  be  fixed  as 
the  latest  hour  to  which  young  people  should  be  permitted  to  be  retained  in  employ- 
ment, unless  in  special  circumstances  the  Home  Secretary  saw  fit  to  make  an  exception. 
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It  will  be  observed  that,  except  in  four  sessions,  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  schools,  and  that  there  were  two 
sessions  in  which  the  increase  was  abnormal — viz.  in  the  Session  1890-91,  when  the 
numbers  admitted  increased  by  69*8  per  cent.,  and  in  the  Session  1898-99,  when  they  rose 
by  89*5  per  cent.  The  improvement  in  the  first  case  wiis  due  to  changes  in  the 
Government  Code,^  and  in  the  second  case  chiefly  to  the  abolition  of  the  fees.*  The 
increase  in  two  other  sessions  must  also  be  noted — viz.  :  Sessions  1893-94  and 
1894-9^.  These  followed  the  introduction  of  the  separate  Code  for  evening 
continuation  schools.*  On  the  other  hand,  there  wore  four  sessions  in  which  the 
numbers  fell  off.  In  the  second  session,  1883-84,  the  number  of  pupils  admitted 
decreased  by  i^8*6  per  cent.  This  was  attributed  to  the  insufficient  advertising  of  the 
schools  and  to  the  fact  that  the  novelty  which  attended  their  opening  for  the  first 
time  had  died  away.  The  falling  off  in  1888-89  by  3*6  per  cent,  was  wholly  due  to  the 
charging  of  a  fee  of  Is.  a  week  to  adults  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  session 
The  next  decrease  took  place  in  1901-2,  when  the  number  admitted  fell  by  9  4 
per  cent.  This  falling  off  was  attributed  to  (1)  the  uncertainty  that  prevailed  as  to 
whether  the  schools  would  be  continued  after  the  decision  in  the  case  of  "  Re;c  v, 
Cockerton " ;  (2)  the  disparaging  statements — the  accuracy  of  which  was  disputed 
by  the  Board— made  in  Parliament  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  concerning  the  work  done  in  the  evening  schools;  and  (3) 
a  new  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Education  [South  Kensington]  discontinuing  the 
recognition  of  the  attendance  of  day  school  scholars  in  evening  schools.  In  the 
fourth  instance  of  a  decrease  (Session  1902-03)  the  number  admitted  fell  by  4*8  per 
cent,  but  the  average  number  present  at  all  rose  by  4*6  per  cent.  A  sessional  fee 
was  charged  in  most  schools  this  session.* 

In  the  second  column  of  the  Table  the  number  of  schools  opened  each  session  is  given. 
These  numbers  do  not  necessarily  represent  separate  buildings,  as  in  many  instances  two 
schools,  one  for  male  and  one  for  female  students,  are  held  under  separate  responsible 
teachers  in  the  same  building;  but  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  first  years  of  the 
work,  when  each  sex  met  in  a  separate  building.  The  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
mixed  schools  was  taken  in  1889  by  allowing  a  school  for  female  pupils  to  meet  in  a 
building  where  a  male  school  was  being  held,  but  in  that  case  the  two  schools  \\  ere  not 
allowed  to  meet  on  the  same  floors.  In  the  next  year,  however,  a  mixed  school  was 
opened :  the  arrangement  worked  well,  and  gradually  the  number  of  mixed  schools 
has  been  increased,  until  now  there  are  191  such  schools,  and  even  where  there  are 
two  schools  held  in  one  building  under  separate  responsible  teachers  the  male  and  female 
students  meet  together  for  instruction  in  some  of  the  subjects. 

The  Board  have  not  restricted  the  opening  of  evening  schools  to  their  own  buildings. 
Following  the  example  of  the  Manchester  School  Board,  schools  have  been  conducted 
since  1899  in  Voluntary  school  premises  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Managers.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  day  school  staff  has  generally  been  appointed  responsible  teacher  of 

»  See  p.  287.  «  See  p.  309.  ^  g^e  p.  288.  *  See  p.  310. 
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the  evening  school,  and  the  Board  have  paid  the  Managers  a  sum  to  cover  the  cost  ot 
fuel,  light,  &c.  The  number  of  these  schools  in  the  Session  1902-03  was  20  and  the 
attendance  was  fairly  satisfactory. 

The  table  does  not  indicate  the  various  types  of  schools  which  have  been 
conducted  by  the  Board :  indeed,  there  has  not  generally  been  any  official  distinction 
made  between  one  school  and  another ;  but  the  various  needs  of  the  students 
have  determined  the  diflferences  in  the  character  of  the  schools.  Whilst  this  is  true  of 
the  schools  generally,  and  especially  up  to  the  year  1898,  there  have  since  been 
astablished  types  of  schools  which  differ  from  the  majority.  These  are  the  Commercial 
and  Science  and  Art  schools,  schools  in  poor  districts,  and  schools  for  the  Deaf,  which 
are  described  under  the  head  of  Curriculum.^ 

In  most  of  the  schools  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  teach  adults  in  rooms 
separate  from  the  younger  students,  but  no  attempt  was  made  until  the  year 
1897  to  open  separate  schools  for  persons  of  given  ages.  One  was  started  in  that 
year  and  was  well  attended,  the  conditions  being  exceptionally  favourable  to  the 
experiment.  Many  schools  have  been  opened  since  then  for  juniors  or  seniors, 
the  dividing  line  being  generally  the  age  of  18.  In  the  Session  1902-03,  there  were 
12  schools  for  junior  students  and  19  for  seniors;  the  tendency  of  late,  however,  has 
been  in  the  contrary  direction,  as  several  of  these  schools  have  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  been  unsuccessful. 

The  ages  of  the  students  have  varied  from  12  to  70  or  even  80.  No  one  has 
been  refused  admission  on  account  of  old  age,  but  some  restrictions  have  been  made  in 
the  contrary  direction.  The  Government  regulations  have  only  recognised  the  attendances 
of  scholars  who  are  exempt  from  the  legal  obligation  to  attend  a  day  school. 
Most  of  the  scholars  are  under  21,  the  age  at  which  they  chiefly  attend  being  between 
14  and  15,  as  the  following  admissions  according  to  ages  in  the  Session  1902-03  show  : 
under  14,  1,721;  14  to  15,  28,964;  15  to  16,  25,356;  16  to  17,  13,225;  17  to  18,  10,244; 
18  to  21,  19,274 ;  over  21,  27,969.    Total  126,753. 

The  session  of  the  schools  extends  from  the  third  week  in  September  until  about 
the  end  of  July  in  the  following  year ;  but  the  chief  work  of  the  session  comes  to  an 
end  at  Whitsuntide.  The  schools  which  are  continued  beyond  that  time  usually  meet 
only  on  one  evening  a  week,  and  the  chief  subject  of  instruction  is  Swimming  and 
Life-saving.  The  session  has  not  always  lasted  so  long.  After  the  first  session,  when  the 
attendance  beyond  Easter  was  unsatisfactory,  the  classes  were  closed  at  Easter  for 
several  years,  that  is  to  say  until  the  Session  1889-90,  but  from  that  time  until  the 
present,  the  session  has  extended  from  September  to  July. 

The  usual  number  of  evenings  a  week  on  which  the  schools  have  met  has  been  three, 
but  there  are  at  the  present  time  many  exceptions,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Com- 
mercial and  Science  and  Art  schools,  which  meet  on  four,  and  even  five,  evenings  a  week. 
Some  classes  attached  to  the  schools  are  taught  on  what  are  called  "off"  evenings, 
that  is  to  say,  evenings  on  which  the  whole  schools  are  not  meeting :  these  classes  are 

1  See  pp.  290-2. 
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for  the  most  part  held  at  centres,  such  as  Cookery,  Laundrywork,  Manual  Training, 
Gymnastics,  &c. 

The  ordinary  hours  of  meeting  are  from  7.30  to  9.30,  although  there  are  many 
exceptions,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Commercial  and  Science  and  Art  schools,  whose 
^>eriod  of  meeting  is  more  than  two  hours,  generally  two  and  a-half  hours,  from  7  to  9.30. 

3.    The  Committee. 

From  1882,  when  the  evening  schools  were  first  opened,  until  1884,  the  administra- 
tive part  of  the  work  was  entrusted  to  a  Special  Committee.  In  the  latter  year 
the  Special  Committee  was  constituted  a  Standing  Committee  of  the  Board  as  the 
"  Evening  Classes  Committee/*  but  in  1891  the  work  was  transferred  to  the  School 
Management  Committee  on  the  adoption  of  a  general  scheme  for  the  re-organisation  of 
committees,  and  it  remained  under  the  charge  of  that  Committee  imtil  1899,  when  the 
Board  decided  that  there  should  again  be  a  Standing  Committee  for  evening  schools. 

4.  Advertising  the  ScJtools. 

Attendance  at  evening  schools  is  not  compulsory,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  make 
known  the  schools  to  those  for  whom  they  have  been  opened.  To  this  end  various 
means  have  been  employed.  In  the  Session  of  1882  posters  announcing  the  opening 
of  the  schools  were  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  school  buildings  and  playgrounds ;  but 
this  was  not  again  permitted,  as  the  bills  were  a  disfigurement,  and  boards  were 
provided  for  them.  Posters  have  been  displayed  on  street  hoardings;  but  this 
method  has  been  discarded,  as  it  was  found  to  be  of  little  value.  In  1893,  a  directory 
giving  full  particulars  of  the  schools  was  published,  but  was  found  to  be  ineffective  as  an 
advertising  medium.  For  three  or  four  sessions  a  book,  entitled  "  Old  Scholars  Book," 
was  kept  in  each  senior  department  of  the  day  schools,  and  the  scholars  were  asked 
to  enter  their  names  therein  when  leaving  school :  the  responsible  teachers  consulted 
this  book,  and  sent  invitations  to  the  ex-scholars  to  join  the  evening  schools,  but  the 
plan  was  abandoned  after  a  time,  as  many  scholars  failed  to  enter  their  names  and 
responsible  teachers  sometimes  found  diflSculty  in  gaining  access  to  the  book. 

The  present  means  of  making  known  the  schools  consist  in  the  printing  of  a  handbill 
for  each  school,  which  is  distributed  under  the  direction  of  the  responsible  teacher. 
Leaflets  announcing  groups  of  schools  are  distributed  throughout  London  by  boys 
under  the  supervision  of  the  visitors ;  posters  are  placed  on  the  notice-boards  attached 
to  the  school  buildings,  and  a  specially  designed  poster  is  displayed  on  railway 
stations ;  small  bills  are  provided  for  shop  windows  and  factories,  where  the  responsible 
teachers  are  able  to  secure  their  display;  and  a  prospectus  is  also  printed  and  sent 
to  ministers  of  religion,  Sunday-school  superintendents.  Managers  of  day  and  evening 
schools,  and  others  who  are  interested  in  evening  school  work.  At  certain  times  of  the 
year  head  teachers  of  day  schools  are  required  to  send  to  the  Head  Office  a  list  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  scholars  who  have  left  the  schools.  These  lists  are  sent  to 
responsible  teachers  of  evening  schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  their  duty  is  to  send 
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H  circular  letter  of  invitation  to  the  scholars  to  join  the  evening  schools.  Another  means 
of  rnakiiijj  known  the  schor^ls  exists  in  public  meetings  for  the  distribution  of  prizes, 
towards  the  expenses  of  which  the  Board  grant  the  sum  of  £1  per  school 

The  cost  of  advertising  has  fluctuated.  In  the  first  session  the  only  cost  appears 
to  have  been  the  printing  of  the  posters  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  schools.  The 
amount  now  voted  by  the  IV»anl  for  advertising  is  £3  10s.  per  school,  and  in  the 
Session  11)02-.S  the  total  sum  amounted  to  £1,3:^. 

11. — Curriculum. 

There  are  three  periods  into  which  this  subject  may  be  divided — from  1882  to 
lS>i9 ;  1890  to  1897  ;  and  1898  to  1904. 

1.  First  Period:  1882  to  1889. 

The  original  scheme  of  the  Board,  adopted  in  1882,  contemplated  the  establishment 
of  two  kinds  of  classes,  that  is  to  say : — 

(a)  Classes  providing  elementary  instruction  under  the  conditions  of  the  Code  of  the 
Education  Department ; 

[h)  Other  classes,  termed  "  Advanced  Classes,"  in  subjects  recognised  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  and  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  and  in  such  other 
special  subjects  as  the  Board  might  from  time  to  time  approve. 

Those  latter  classes  were  opened  in  1883;  but  as  the  Board  could  not  legally 
spend  money  upon  this  higher  work,  they  merely  lent  rooms  for  the  meetings  of 
the  classes  at  a  nominal  charge,  to  persons  who  were  designated  "superintending 
teachers."  These  persons  were,  in  some  cases,  responsible  teachers  of  the  "  Elementary 
evening  classes";  the  others  had  no  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  Board's  evening 
school  work.  The  subjects  were  chiefly  those  recognised  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Dei)artmont,  and  Bookkeeping,  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  French,  German,  Greek, 
Latin,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Needlework,  Plumbing,  Shorthand,  Singing  and  the  Violin. 
In  return  for  the  nominal  charge  at  which  the  superintending  teachers  were  allowed 
to  have  the  use  of  the  rooms,  their  proposals  as  to  subjects,  fees,  &c.,  were  submitted  to 
the  Evening  Schools  Committee  for  approval ;  but  as  the  Board  could  give  no  financial 
help  to  the  classes,  the  Committee  could  not  effectively  initiate  or  control  the  provision 
of  this  higher  instruction.  The  classes  were  practically  independent  of  the  Board  :  the 
plan  was  makeshift  in  character,  and  when  the  Code  of  1890  enabled  the  Board  to 
provide  higher  instruction,  this  temporary  expedient  was  abandoned. 

The  Board  were  able  to  defray  the  cost  of  Elementary  evening  classes  out  of  the 
rates ;  but  they  were,  during  the  first  four  or  five  years,  of  opinion  that  those  classes 
should  bo  practically  self-supporting.  The  title, "  Elementary  evening  classes,"  needs  some 
explanation.  They  provided  elementary  instruction  under  the  conditions  of  the  Code 
of  the  Education  Department.  The  subjects  that  were  included  in  the  Codes  from 
1882  to  1S89  wore  the  elementary  and  additional  subjects.  The  elementary  subjects 
wore   Reading,  Writing,   and    Arithmetic,  and   the  additional  subjects  were  Algebra, 
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Animal  Physiology,  Botany.  Chemistry,  Domestic  Economy,  Drawing,  Elementary 
Science,  Euclid  and  Mensuration,  English,  French,  Geography,  History,  Latin, 
Mechanics,  Physics,  Principles  of  Agriculture,  and  Singmg.  Such  a  list  of  subjects 
suggests  something  beyond  elementary  instruction ;  but  as  the  Code  provided  that 
no  scholar  could  take  up  additional  subjects  without  being  examined  in  Reading, 
Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  there  was  little  scope  for  giving  more  than  Elementary 
instruction.  Some  progress  was  nevertheless  made  in  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
curriculum.  A  comparison  of  the  two  sessions  beginning  and  ending  this  period  shows 
that  the  schools  were  developing,  although  perhaps  slowly : — 

Table  showing  the  Subjects  of  Instruction  and  the  Number  of 
Passes  in  the  Sfssions  1882-3  and  1889-1890. 
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*  In  the  Session  1883-4  tbo  sUndard  in  which  most  of  the  students  (353)  were 
presented,  was  the  fifth,  bat  in  the  Session  188W90,  tbo  standard  in  which  the  highest 
number  of  papils  (2,087)  was  presented,  was  the  seventh. 
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A  record  of  this  time  would  not  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  Recreative  Evening  Schools  Association.  The  London  Trades  Council 
asked  the  Board  in  1885  that  recreative  and  practical  subjects  (such  as  Musical  Drill, 
Singing,  Drawing,  Modelling,  Carving,  Cookery,  Sewing,  &c.),  oral  teaching,  and  object 
lessons  illustrated  by  the  lantern  might  be  introduced  into  the  schools.  The  Board 
consented  to  give  eflFect  to  these  suggestions  as  far  as  practicable,  and  to  accept 
voluntary  help  in  the  schools.  The  Recreative  Evening  Schools  Association  was 
formed,  and  in  the  Second  Term  of  the  Session  1885-6  they  began  to  carry  out 
some  of  these  proposals  in  a  few  of  the  schools.  The  Association  continued  to 
give  this  assistance  in  subsequent  sessions,  and  the  Evening  Schools  Committee 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  this  help  in  their  annual  reports  to  the  Board. 
The  term  "  Recreative  "  is  perhaps  somewhat  misleading,  for  the  chief  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Association  was  to  supply  lanterns  and  slides  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
teaching  of  Geography,  and  in  promoting  the  teaching  of  Musical  Drill  by  providing 
wands,  bar-bells,  dumb-bells,  musical  instruments,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  by  supplying 
voluntary  teachers.  A  misconception  has  existed  in  reference  to  this  work,  the  impression 
being  that  these  classes  were  conducted  apart  from  the  ordinary  evening  schools.  The 
fact  is  that  the  persons  taught  were  pupils  of  the  schools,  but  doubtless  others  were 
drawn  into  the  schools  by  the  efforts  of  the  Association. 

Although  the  Board  were  able  to  expand  the  work  to  some  extent  owing,  amongst 
other  causes,  to  slight  changes  in  the  Code,  they  were  unable  to  develop  the  schools  in 
such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wished  to  continue  their  education  after 
leaving  the  day  schooL  The  conditions  of  the  Code  prevented  the  Board  from  accom- 
plishing the  chief  purpose  of  an  evening  school.  Consequently  they  asked  the  Education 
Department  to  alter  the  Code  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  establishment  of 
a  type  of  evening  schools  which  would  be  more  suited  to  the  needs  of  pupils  who  were 
becoming  better  educated  year  by  year  in  the  day  schools. 

In  December,  1884,  the  Board  asked  that  there  should  be  special  schedules  of 
subjects,  including  Drawing  and  the  first  grades  of  some  Science  subjects;  that 
the  ground  covered  by  the  students  in  one  year  should  be  reduced,  as  the 
requirement  of  the  Department  that  an  evening  school  scholar  should  cover  as  much 
ground  as  a  day  school  scholar  was  unreasonable,  because  of  the  comparatively  short 
time  which  the  evening  school  scholar  is  able  to  devote  to  study;  and  that  the  attendances 
of  scholars  who  had  passed  through  the  standards  might  be  recognised  without 
requiring  them  to  submit  themselves  again  to  the  standard  examinations  in  the 
elementary  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  desired  that  scholars  might  be 
presented  in  a  standard  as  low  as  Standard  II.,  as  it  was  found  that  many  who  attended 
the  evening  schools  were  unable  to  pass  a  higher  standard. 

No  changes  were  made  by  the  Department,  except  that  the  subject  of  Elementary 
Drawing  was  added  to  the  Code  in  1885,  and  removed  in  1887  to  the  Directory  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  under  which  the  Board  were  able  to  continue  instruction 
in  the  subject.    Accordingly  the  Board  determined  in  1887  to  approach  the  Boyal  Com- 
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mission  on  the  working  of  the  Education  Acts  which  was  then  sitting,  and  in  July  they 
adopted  a  memorial  that  embodied  the  representations  which  had  been  made  to  the 
Education  Department  in  1884.  The  Board's  later  experience  led  them  also  to  suggest 
that  scholars  above  Standard  IV.,  and  not  merely  those  above  Standard  VII.,  should  be 
allowed  to  take  up  additional  subjects  without  being  compelled  to  sit  for  examination  in 
the  elementary  subjects.  They  also  suggested  that  the  method  of  examination  adopted 
for  the  day  schools  was  not  suitable  for  evening  schools. 

In  February,  1889,  the  Board  expressed  their  approval  of  certain  representations 
which  were  included  in  a  memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council.    The  parts  of  the  memorial  relating  to  evening  schools  were  as  follows  : — 

Both  the  reports  of  the  recent  Royal  Commission  on  Education  have  nnanimoasly  reported  in  favour 
of  three  important  improvements  in  the  system  of  national  education. 

«  «  •  «  « 

That  continuation  schools  shall  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  elementary  system  of  education,  and 
that  these  schools  shall  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  working  boys  and  girls,  so  as  to  attract  and  interest 
tired  children,  and  prepare  them  for  actual  duties  of  life. 

We  beg  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Government  our  reasons  for  making  these  proposals 
and  respectfully  to  urge  their  great  and  even  paramount  importance. 

«  «  «  «  « 

At  present,  working  boys  and  girls  are  exposed,  during  the  most  important  period  of  their  life — from 
13  to  16 — to  great  dangers,  especially  during  the  evening.  Continuation  schools  of  the  kind  recom- 
mended by  your  Commissioners  would  help  to  protect  them,  elevate  their  tastes,  inform  their  minds,  and 

give  useful  and  practical  training. 

•  «  «  «  « 

If,  because  more  scholars  go  to  evening  continuation  schools,  there  be  an  increase  in  the  grant  to 
^liese  scholars,  it  should  be  readily  given,  inasmuch  as  a  great  waste  of  public  money  is  prevented,  and 
so  many  public  benefits  are  attained. 

Endeavours  were  also  being  made  in  Parliament  at  this  time  to  promote  a  Technical 
Education  Bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  enable  School  Boards  to  provide  technical 
education  in  their  schools,  either  day  or  evening.  Technical  Education  was  defined 
as  follows : — 

(i.)  Any  of  the  branches  of  Science  and  Art  with  respect  to  which  grants  are  for  the  time  being  made 
by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

(ii.)  The  working  of  wood,  clay,  metal,  or  other  material  for  the  purpose  of  art  or  handicraft. 

(iii.)  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Commercial  Geography,  Modern  Languages,  Bookkeeping,  and  Short- 
hand. 

(iv.)  Any  other  subject  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  trade  or  commercial  life  and 
practice,  which  may  be  sanctioned  by  a  minute  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  made  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  School  Board  or  Local  Authority  that  such  form  of  instruction  is  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  district. 

The  Board  expressed  their  approval  of  this  Bill,  and  they  asked  the  Education  Depart- 
ment to  support  it.  There  was,  however,  no  longer  any  need  for  this  Bill  on  the  passing 
of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1889  and  the  adoption  of  the  new  Code  for  1890. 
Soon  after  the  passing  of  that  Act  the  Board  determined  to  open  a  few  classes  in 
subjects  specified  in  it.    One  or  more  subjects  of  Science  or  Art  or  Manual  Training 
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were  taught  in  four  schools ;  but  difficulties  arose  with  the  Education  Department, 
and  consequently  the  Board  gave  up  the  attempt  to  conduct  classes  under  the  Act. 
The  objection  of  the  Education  Department  was  that  the  classes  would  not  be  Elementary 
schools  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870.  The  Board,  in  their  reply  to  the 
Education  Department,  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  establish  these 
classes  as  separate  schools,  but  to  give  the  proposed  instruction  as  a  part  of  the  curri- 
culum of  the  ordinary  evening  schools,  and  that  they  would  confine  themselves  to 
instruction  in  the  subjects  recognised  by  the  Coda  An  important  point  arose  in 
the  correspondence  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  concerning  these  dasfies. 
The  Department  were  asked  whether  scholars  in  evening  schools  who  had  passed 
Standard  VII.  could  earn  grants  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act.  The  reply  was 
practically  in  the  affirmative ;  but  it  was  added  that  "  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  had  no  authority  to  construe  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  that,  therefore,  any  action  the  School  Board  may  take,  must  be  on  their  own 
responsibility." 

•In  February,  1890,  the  Board  made  a  further  attempt  to  induce  the  Education 
Department  to  modify  the  Code.  The  Leeds  School  Board  organised  a  deputation 
on  the  subject,  and  on  their  invitation  the  London  Board  authorised  the  Evening 
Schools  Committee  to  appoint  representatives  to  join  the  deputation.  At  the  same 
time  the  Recreative  Evening  Schools  Association  prepared  a  memorial  and  asked 
the  Board  to  adopt  it,  or  a  modification  of  it.  A  memorial  was  passed  by  the  Board 
asking  for  amendments  similar  to  those  which  they  had  previously  suggested,  and 
emphasising  the  need  for  the  proposed  changes  by  the  following  quotation  from  the 
final  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  working  of  the  Public  Elementary 
Education  Acts : — 

That  the  necessity  for  haviDg  some  form  of  evening  school  for  the  parpope  of  fixing  and  making 
pennanent  the  day  school  instruction  is  almost  self-evident ;  and  that  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  the 
State  to  spend  more  money  on  such  schools. 

That  the  evening  school  system  should  be  thoroughly  revised  ;  that  a  special  curriculum  and  speciml 
schedules  of  standards  and  subjects  should  be  allowed,  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  locality,  and  the  Local 
Managers  should  be  encourage«l  to  submit  such  schedules  to  the  Department  for  approval;  that  the 
provinion  embodied  in  the  Code  requiring  all  scholars  in  evening  schools  to  pass  in  the  three  elementary 
subjects  as  a  condition  of  taking  of  additional  subjects  should  ceat^e  to  be  enforced  ;  and  that  no  superior 
limit  of  age  should  be  imposed  on  the  scholar. 

That  the  success  of  evening  schools  will  largely  depend  upon  great  freedom  being  given  to  their 
managers  and  teachers,  and  the  Department  should  take  ample  eecurities  for  their  educational  efficiency, 
and  that,  if  this  is  done,  more  money  might  be  given  as  a  fixed  grant,  and  less  made  to  depend  on  the 
rt suits  of  individual  examination. 

That  the  evening  schools  of  the  future  should  be  regarded  and  organised  chiefly  as  schools  for 
maintaining  and  continuing  the  education  already  received  in  the  day  school,  but  that,  for  some  years  to 
come,  it  will  be  necessaiy  in  many  places  to  repeat  in  the  evening  schools,  in  greater  or  less  proportion, 
the  course  of  instruction  previously  ^i^^n  in  the  di^v  school* 
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2.  Second  Period:  1S90  to  1897. 

The  persistent  representations  which  bad  been  made  from  many  quarters  to  the 
Education  Department  were  at  last,  to  a  considerable  degree,  eflFectual.  Important 
changes  were  made  in  the  Code  of  1890,  which  marked  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  schools.  There  was  now  a  possibility  of  making  them  serve  as  centres 
where  those  who  had  left  day  schools  might  continue  their  education,  instead 
of  being  merely  places  where  the  work  was  mainly  confined  to  a  repetition  of 
that  of  the  day  school.  This  change  was  not  brought  about  so  much  by  the 
introduction  of  now  subjects  as  by  a  new  rule  which  permitted  scholars  who 
had  passed  Standard  V.  to  take  up  additional  subjects  without  submitting  them- 
selves for  examination  in  the  three  R's.  Scholars  below  Standard  V.,  who  were 
still  obliged  to  be  examined  in  the  three  elementary  subjects,  could  take  up  any 
two  other  subjects,  and  students  could  be  presented  in  one  standard  for  one 
subject  and  in  another  standard  for  another  subject,  whereas  previously  they  could  not 
be  presented  in  more  than  one  standard.  The  list  of  recognised  subjects  was 
also  enlarged  by  the  inclusion  of  Shorthand,  German,  Needlework,  and  Laundry  work ; 
and  instruction  in  Science  and  Art,  Manual  Training  and  Physical  Exercises  was 
encouraged  by  the  recognition  of  tuition  in  these  subjects  in  the  minimum  time 
constituting  a  recognised  attendance. 

The  chief  objects  contemplated  in  these  changes  are  explained  in  the  revised 
instructions  to  H.M.  Inspectors,  1890,  in  which  the  Department  stated  that  they  were 
"  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  the  teaching  given  to  the  scholars  who  have  left 
the  day  schools  by  giving  greater  variety  and  attractiveness  to  the  course  of  instruction 
in  evening  schools,  and  by  withdrawing  the  condition  that  all  evening  scholars  shall 
necessarily  be  examined  in  the  standard  subjects."  The  liberty  to  present  scholars  in 
additional  subjects  necessitated  an  amendment  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  and 
consequently  a  short  Act,  entitled  the  Education  Code  Act,  lb90,  was  passed  which 
provided  that  elementary  education  need  not  form  the  principal  part  of  the  educa- 
tion given  in  evening  schools. 

The  Board  were  now  able  to  proceed  with  the  development  of  the  curriculum  in  the 
direction  which  had  so  long  been  felt  to  be  necessary.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  to 
discard  the  advanced  classes,  which  were  conducted  more  or  less  independently  of  the 
Board,  and  the  chief  result  of  this  was  the  teaching  of  Science  and  Art  subjects 
under  the  Directory  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  This  section  of  the  work 
consisted  at  first  in  teaching  ten  Science  subjects  and  seven  Art  subjects.  The  other 
subjects  which  were  subsequently  introduced  under  the  New  Code  were  Shorthand, 
German,  Needlework,  and  Laundrywork,  Manual  Training  in  Wood,  Physical  Exercises, 
and  Swimming.  Of  these  Shorthand  was  the  most  popular,  more  students  taking  this 
subject  than  any  other:  only  a  few  selected  German.  Needlework,  as  taught  in  the 
day  schools,  attracted  a  fair  number  of  students,  and  Manual  Training  in  Wood,  which 
was  first  taught  in  the   U  92-9 J  Session,  was  chosen  by  many.    Little  information*  can 
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be  given  concerning  Physical  Exercises,  as  there  are  no  statistics  available  except 
as  to  Swimming,  which  was  started  in  a  tentative  way  in  the  summer  of  1891  by  the 
teaching  of  some  500  scholars,  whose  admission  to  the  baths  was  not  however,  in  the 
first  instance,  paid  by  the  Board. 

Before  passing  from  a  review  of  this  time,  some  allusion  may  be  here  made  to  sugges- 
tions received  from  the  National  Home  Reading  Union.  A  deputation  waited  on  the 
Board  and  presented  a  memorial  suggesting  various  ways  in  which  the  work  of  the 
Union  might  be  aided  by  the  Board  in  the  day  and  evening  schools.  The  Board 
promised  to  adopt  the  scheme  of  the  Union  as  far  as  practicable,  and  if  a  teacher  has 
desired  a  class  to  be  attached  to  the  Union,  they  have  piu*chased  the  books  issued  by 
the  Union,  and  have  also  paid  a  small  affiliation  fee ;  but  the  plan  has  not  found  much 
favour  in  the  schools. 

At  Christmas,  1892,  the  Recreative  Evening  Schools  Association  withdrew  the  help 
which  they  had  given  to  the  Board  for  some  years  past  The  Association  stated  that 
they  felt  no  longer  justified  in  continuing  to  throw  on  a  few  generous  contributors  a 
burden  which  might  now  be  legally  met  by  an  insignificant  addition  to  the  rates,  and 
they  asked  that  the  Board  should  purchase  their  stock.  On  receiving  this  intimation 
the  Board  resolved : — 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Board  shoald  be  accorded  the  Recreative  Evening  Schools  AsaociAtion 
for  the  valuable  assistance  which  they  have  rendered  to  the  Board's  evening  schools  during  the  past 
seven  years. 

The  Board  also  decided  to  purchase  the  apparatus  of  the  Association  for  use 
in  the  schools. 

The  next  important  event  was  the  issue  of  the  separate  Code  tor  Evening  Schools 
in  1893.  Hitherto  the  regulations  for  evening  schools  had  been  incorporated  with 
those  for  day  schools.  They  were  now  issued  in  a  separate  form  and  the  title 
was  changed  from  '*  Evening  Schools  "  to  "  Evening  Continuation  Schools." 

In  the  words  of  the  memorandum  in  the  Code,  the  new  regulations  were 

designed  generally  to  meet  the  requirements  of  scholars  who  are  no  longer  subject  to  the  law  of 
compulsory  attendance  at  school,  and  who  desire  to  prolong  their  education,  either  in  the  ordinary 
school  subjects  or  in  Bome  special  subjects  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  some  industrial  career.  Evening 
continuation  schools  will: have  to  meet  various  needs,  as,  for  instance  : — 

(a)  The  case  of  the  smaller  schools  which  are  intended  mainly  to  supply  defects  in  early  elemen- 
tary instruction,  and  to  continue  such  instruction  with  a  view  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  daily  life. 
(h)  The  case  of  schools,  especially  in  the  more  populous  districts,  in  which  the  general  education 
of  the  scholar  is  prolonged,  and  combined  with  some  form  of  useful  and  interesting  employment. 

(c)  The  case  where  the  principal  part  of  the  work  will  be  preparatory  to  the  spedal  studies 
directed  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  or  to  lectures  established  by  the  County  CouDoils, 
University  Extension  lectures,  or  other  forms  of  secondary  or  higher  education. 

The  principal  changes  made  by  this  Code  in  the  curriculum  were  that  alternative 
syllabuses  of  instruction  might  be  submitted ;  pupils  were  allowed  ahnost  unfettered 
liberty  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  but  were  limited  to  a  certain  number ;  and  inspection 
of  schools  took  the  place  of  examination  of  individual  scholars. 
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Encouraged  by  these  new  conditions,  the  usefulness  of  the  schools  was  steadily 
extended  during  the  remainder  of  this  period.  New  subjects  were  introduced  and  the 
instruction  in  old  subjects  was  developed. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the  Code  of  1 893  was  the  introduction  of  a  syllabus  on 
"  The  Life  and  Duties  of  the  Citizen."  The  syllabus  is  very  comprehensive,  dealing  with 
nepresentative  Government,  Empire,  and  Industrial  and  Social  Life  and  Duties.  In 
some  preliminary  notes  to  the  syllabus  it  is  suggested  that : — 

The  object  of  the  teachers  shoald  be  to  proceed  from  the  known  and  familiar,  such  as  the  police- 
man, the  rate  collector,  the  board  of  guardians,  and  the  town  council,  to  the  history  of,  and  reasons  for, 
our  locul  and  national  institutions,  and  our  responsibilities  in  connection  with  them. 

The  subject  was  taught  in  a  few  schools  by  the  ordinary  staff  and  the  Board  thought 
I  hat  special  lecturers  should  also  be  employed.  A  somewhat  meagre  response  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Board  was  made  by  the  scholars  themselves.  The  actual  number  of  students 
« annot  be  stated  :  the  nearest  approach  to  statistics  is  the  number  of  complete  twelve 
I. ours  for  which  grant  was  paid — viz.  1,175  in  the  Session  1893-4,  and  454  in  the  Session 
1 S97-8.  Another  subject  which  failed  to  attract  students  was  History,  including 
liiterature.  The  new  Code  did  not  specifically  suggest  instruction  of  this  kind, 
but  it  could  be  given  under  the  syllabus  for  History.  The  subject  was  taught  by  special 
lecturers,  but  the  attendances  fell  from  about  150  in  the  Session  1894-95  to  about 
50  in  the  Session  1897-98.  The  cause  of  the  failure  of  these  subjects  is  mainly 
the  desire  on  tha  part  of  the  students  to  receive  instruction  in  subjects  which  they 
consider  to  bo  of  practical  utility.  As  an  example  of  the  demand  for  instruction 
of  this  kind  Typewriting  may  be  mentioned.  In  1894  the  Board  agreed  to  hire 
twenty-four  machines ;  but  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  bo  able  to  typewrite 
grew  year  by  year,  so  that  in  1897  the  number  of  machines  hired  by  the  Board 
had  increased  to  ninety-six.  A  subject  that  appealed  to  the  female  students  was 
Dress-cutting  and  Dress-making.  The  syllabus  for  Needlework  was  altered  in 
the  Code  of  1893  so  as  to  permit  of  the  teaching  of  Dress-cutting  and  Dress- 
making as  part  of  Needlework,  and  the  Board  lost  no  time  in  providing  instruction 
in  this  subject.  The  aim  was  not  to  teach  the  trade,  but  to  enable  scholars 
to  cut  out  and  make  their  own  dresses.  Large  numbers  of  students  availed 
themselves  of  these  classes,  grant  being  paid  on  as  many  as  G,586  complete ' 
twelve  hours'  instruction  in  Needlework  in  1897.  Whilst  students  were,  for  the 
most  part,  inclined  to  take  up  subjects  which  would  assist  them  in  their  occupa- 
tions, a  considerable  number  availed  themselves  of  instruction  in  subjects  ot 
another  character.  For  instance,  a  substantial  number  of  students  took  up 
N'ocal  Music  which,  on  the  passing  of  the  Code  of  1893,  the  Board  were  able  to 
teach  in  the  schools,  and  also  at  centres  where  it  was  possible  to  combine 
the  various  voices.  Small  beginnings  were  also  made  in  teaching  the  Violin, 
Gymnastics,  Life-saving  and  First  Aid,  but  the  numbers  did  not  attain  any 
considerable  proportions  until  the  period  from  1898  onwards.  An  interesting  attempt 
Wiis  made  to  teach  Navigation.     The  Shipmasters'  Society  had  represented   to  the 
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Board  that  shipwrecks  and  other  disasters  at  sea  were  frequently  traceable  to  a  want 
of  technical  knowledge  among  the  officers  of  the  mercantile  marine,  and  had 
suggested  that  a  class  should  be  opened  at  one  or  more  schools  on  each  side  of  the 
Thames,  where  the  sons  of  watermen,  pilots,  masters,  mates,  marine  engineers,  and 
seamen  of  all  grades  might  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  theoretical  knowledge 
of  Navigation.  The  Board  decided  to  teach  the  subject  in  the  Gill-street,  Limehouse, 
day  school,  and  also  in  two  evening  schools ;  but  the  experiment  in  the  latter  schools 
was  not  successful,  as  those  who  needed  the  instruction  were  not  long  enough  on 
land  to  be  able  to  attend  the  classes  with  profit. 

The  growth  of  the  curriculum  of  this  period  may  be  gauged  from  the  table  on 
the  opposite  page. 

3.  Third  period:  1898  to  1904. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  during  this  period  in  the  development  oi  the 
curriculum.  The  energy  with  which  the  work  has  been  carried  on  has  been 
responsible  for  this  advance.  The  activity  has  not  been,  and  indeed  could  not  be,  devoted 
so  nmch  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  subjects  as  to  the  improvement  of  those  which 
had  been  attempted  in  a  somewhat  hesitating  manner  in  the  previous  years.  Nor  have 
the  efforts  made  to  improve  the  schools  been  confined  to  any  particular  side  of  the  work ; 
the  object  being  to  make  the  schools  centres  for  the  mental,  physical,  and  social 
well-being  of  the  students. 

(1)  Commercial  and  Science  and  Art  Schools. — One  of  the  first  and  most  important 
steps  taken  by  the  Board  in  this  period  was  the  opening  of  schools  for  instruction 
in  Commercial  subjects,  in  Science  and  Art,  and  in  both.  This  speciaUsation  was 
not  brought  about  so  much  by  the  opening  of  new  schools  as  by  developing  a  few  of 
the  existing  schools.  The  Commercial  side  consists  chiefly  of  subjects  which  those 
employed  in  commercial  life  require  to  know.  The  Science  and  Art  subjects  are  mainly 
those  recognised  by  the  higher  regulations  (old  Directory)  of  the  Board  of  Education 
South  Kensington;  but  in  both  kind  of  schools  other  subjects  of  general  benefit 
to  the  students  are  also  taken,  such  as  Gymnastics,  Swimming  and  Life-saving,  First 

.  Aid  and  Vocal  Music.  The  teachers  are  specialists  in  their  subjects  and  are  paid  higher 
sidaries  than  the  rest.  The  number  of  these  schools  in  the  Session  1898-1899  was  10 
and  the  number  of  pupils  admitted  was  6,588:  in  the  completed  Session  1902-1903 
there  were  25  schools  and  17,581  pupils  admitted;  thus  there  were  increases  of  15 
schools  and  10,993  pupils.  There  are  now  (1903-04  Session)  13  Commercial  schools,  10 
Science  and  Art  and  Commercial  Schools,  and  4  Science  and  Art  Schools. 

(2)  Schools  in  Poor  Districts. — Schools  have  been  opened  in  poor  districts  and 
conductod  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  the  rougher  element  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  attend.  No  fees  have  been  charged  in  these  schools.  Examples  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  two  of  these  schools  wiU  indicate  the  character  of  the  curriculum.  In 
one  of  the  schools  for  male  pupils  instruction  is  given  in  Gymnastics,  Swimming, 
Histoiy,  Geography,  Drawing,  First  Aid,  Metalwork,  Elementary  Science,  and  Reading, 
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Table  Showing  the  Growth  of  the  Curriculum  from  1889  to  1897. 


Curriculum. 


SeMloo  1880-fO. 


SeMion  1807-M. 


Al^eora 

Arithmetic 

Book-keeping 

Botao^ 

Chemistry 

Cookery 

Domestic  Economy 

Drawing 

Elt-mentary  Science 

English 

French 

Geography 

Hitttory 

Magnetism  and  Electricity 

Mechanics 

Physiology 

Reading 

Writing 


Algebra 

Ambulance 

Arithmetic 

Art 

Book-keeping 

Botany 

Building  Construction 

Chemistry 

Commercial  Correspondence 

Commercial  Knowledge 

Composition 

Cookery 

Domestic  Economy 

Domestic  Science 

Eoglish 

French 

Geography 

Geology 

Geometry 

German 

History 

History,  including  Literature 

Hygiene 

Laundry  work 

Life  and  Duties  of  the  Citizen 

Machine  Construction  and  Drawing 

Magnetism  and  Electricity 

Manual  Training  in  Wood 

MathematicJi 

Mechanics 

Mensuration 

Navigation 

Needlework  and  Cutting-out 

Physical  Exercises  (Life-saving,  Swimming, 

Gymnastics,  Drill,  etc.) 
Physics 
Physiography 
Physiology 
Reading 
Recitation 

Science  of  Common  Things 
Shorthand 

Sound,  Light,  and  Heat 
Steam 
Violin 
Yocal  Music 
Writing 
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Writing,  and  Arithmetic:  in  a  school  for  female  pupils  Needlework  and  Dress- 
cutting,  G3rmnastics,  Cookery,  Laundrywork,  Singing,  Reiwling,  Home-Nursing,  Writing, 
and  Composition  are  taught.  The  male  pupils  are  labourers,  stablemen,  costermongers, 
bricklayers,  watermen,  carmen,  milk  boys,  street  orderly  boys,  boys  employed  in  telegraph 
works,  soap  works  and  candle  works,  boys  on  barges,  and  errand  boys.  The  students  in 
the  school  for  female  pupils  are  employed  in  cap  making  and  packing,  card,  fancy  and 
tie  box  making,  machining  blouses,  trousers  and  buttonholes,  envelope  folding  and 
stamping,  paper  bag  making,  sack  making,  bookbinding,  sewing  and  folding,  cigar  making, 
cigarette  packing,  show-card  making,  carpet  sowing,  toy  making,  packing  perfumery  and 
washing  perfumery  bottles,  sieve  making,  feather  curling,  and  making  umbrellas.  One 
of  H.M.  Inspectors,  in  a  report  upon  one  of  the  male  schools,  stated :  **  This  difficult 
school  continues  to  be  admirably  conducted,  and  a  highly  beneficial  influence  is 
undoubtedly  exercised  upon  those  who  attend."  The  following  also  is  the  report  of  one 
of  H.M.  Inspectors  upon  a  female  school : — "  The  marked  feature  in  this  school  is  the 
improvement  in  the  behaviour  and  appearance  of  the  very  rough  class  of  girls  that 
attend  it,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  responsible  teacher." 

(3)  Schools  for  tJie  Deaf — These  schools  were  transferred  from  the  School  Management 
Committee  to  the  Evening  Schools  Committee  in  1901,  as  they  were  deemed  to  belong 
more  properly  to  the  evening  school  work.  There  were  nine  at  that  time ;  there  are  now 
(1904)  ten,  and  the  number  of  pupils  admitted  (433)  in  the  Session  1902-03,  shows  that 
they  are  appreciated  by  these  afflicted  students.  The  scholars  may  be  classified  thus : — 
those  under  16  who  are  still  in  the  day  classes,  those  over  16  who  have  left  the 
day  classes,  and  those  who  have  become  deaf  in  later  years.  The  classes  are  held 
in  the  same  buildings  as  the  day  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  the  attendance  of  a  scholar 
in  the  evening  is  recognised  as  an  attendance  at  a  session  of  the  day  school.  The 
instruction  given  in  the  classes  enables  the  scholars  to  become  more  proficient  in 
expressing  their  thoughts  in  speech,  and  in  the  art  of  Up-reading,  and  they  receive 
tuition  in  certain  subjects  selected  from  the  following  list: — Arithmetic,  Cookery, 
Drawing,  English  Language,  First  Aid,  Manual  Training  in  Wood,  Metalwork,  Needle- 
work, including  Dressmaking,  Physical  Exercises  (Swimming  and  Gymnastics),  Reading 
and  Writing. 

4.  Svhjecta  of  InaU^uction. 

Typewriting, — The  increase  in  the  use  of  typewriters  in  offices  has  increased  the 
demand  for  a  knowledge  of  the  machine,  consequently  it  has  become  necessary  to 
increase  the  number  of  machines,  and  to  adopt  a  scheme  providing  that  as  a  rule  the 
instruction  should  be  given  at  centres,  and  only  to  those  pupils  who  are  able  to  write 
shorthand  at  the  rate  of  forty  words  a  minute,  and  to  transcribe  the  same  correctly.  No 
other  students  may  be  taught  without  the  special  permission  of  the  Committee. 

Langimgea. — The  Tables  on  pages  299  to  301  show  that  12,473  pupils  have  been  taught 
in  the  language  classes  during  the  Session  1902-3.  All  the  languages  named  in  the  table 
except  Russian  were  taught  prior  to  1898,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.    Russian  was 
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first  of  all  taught  voluntarily  in  one  school,  but  latterly  the  Board  have  defrayed  the  cost 
of  the  two  classes  which  are  now  in  existence.  Special  efforts  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  teaching  of  French.  An  organising  teacher  was  appointed  on  October  4th, 
1900,  to  look  after  these  classes.  Only  those  teachers  are  allowed  to  teach  the  subject 
who  have  obtained  a  First-Class  Certificate  at  the  Board's  French  examination  which 
was  first  held  in  1900  This  examination  is  oral  as  well  as  written,  and  much  attention 
is  given  in  the  schools  to  pronunciation.  Chisses  suitable  for  teachers  have  been 
taught  on  the  Gouin  system  in  two  or  three  schools,  and  a  similar  number  of 
special  classes  have  been  taught  on  the  system  of  Phonetics.  In  other  schools  special 
courses  of  lectures,  or  causeries,  have  been  given  by  some  of  the  best  qualified  teachers, 
the  lectures  being  delivered  in  French  and  followed  by  conversation  between  the  students 
and  the  lecturer  on  the  topic  of  the  evening.  Some  of  the  results  of  the  instruction 
iven  in  the  classes  may  be  found  in  the  "  Results  of  Examinations "  given  on  pages 
303  to  308. 

The  Evening  Schools  Committee  recently  decided  to  open  a  class  in  Gaelic,  but  the 
Board  resolved  that  the  class  should  not  meet  until  they  had  given  their  sanction. 
Soon  after  this  a  memorial  was  received  from  the  Catholic  League  of  South  London, 
asking  that  Gaelic  might  be  taught,  and  stating  that  it  was  already  taken  in  the 
evening  schools  of  the  Manchester  School  Board.  The  Committee  then  proposed  to 
open  a  class  in  the  Greenwich  Division,  but  the  Board  rejected  the  proposal  by  20 
votes  to  19. 

Science  and  Art, — The  tables  on  pages  299  to  301  shows  what  subjects  were  taught 
during  the  Session  1902-03.  The  term  "  Science  and  Art,"  as  used  in  this  connection 
applies  only  to  the  classes  formerly  taught  under  the  Directory  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington,  and  recently  under  certain  divisions  of  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington.  There  were  other  classes  in  Science  and 
Drawing  which  were  taught  for  a  long  time  under  the  Whitehall  Code,  and  recently  under 
the  new  South  Kensington  Rules  and  Regulations.  The  chief  difference  between  the  two 
kinds  of  classes  is  that  in  the  "  Science  and  Art "  classes  more  advanced  instruction  has 
been,  and  is,  being  given.  The  development  of  the  Science  and  Art  classes  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  passes  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  subjects  has  risen 
from  3G0  in  the  Session  1897-98  to  1,076  in  the  Session  1902-03.  Until  the  year  1899, 
Steam,  Applied  Mechanics,  Advanced  Building  Construction,  Advanced  Machine 
Construction  and  Drawing,  and  Advanced  Magnetism  and  Electricity  were  taught,  but 
from  that  time  instruction  in  these  subjects,  except  in  two  or  three  instances,  has  not 
been  given,  in  consequence  of  a  resolution  at  which  the  Board  arrived,  as  the  result 
of  a  conference  between  representatives  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Technical  Education 
Board  of  the  London  County  Council  on  the  question  of  overlapping  in  evening  classes. 
The  resolution  was  as  follows  : — 

The  School  Board  will  not  conduct  classes  in  technological  subjects — e.g.  Steam  Engine, 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Telegraphy,  Telephony,  Advance  Machine  Design  (not  the  drawing  of 
simple  pieces  of  mechanism,  etc.),  and  will  not  offer  instruction  siwcially  intended  for  University 
degrees. 
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In  the  interpretation  of  this  resolution  the  School  Management  Committee  further 
decided : — 

That  the  Board  make  no  application  to  the  Science  and  Art  Depmrtnaent  for  Classes 
in  Ad\'ancod  Building  Constniction,  Advanced  Machine  Construction,  and  Drawing,  Adyaneed 
Magnetism  and  Electricity,  Applied  Mechanics,  Steam  and  Agriculture. 

In  re<j:ard  to  the  other  classes  in  Science  and  Drawing,  not  "Science  and  Art," 
information  as  to  suV>jcct8  taught,  the  number  of  pupils,  etc.,  in  the  Session  190203,  will 
l>e  found  in  Table  I,  pa<;es  209  to  301 ;  but  a  few  particulars  concerning  Experimental 
Science,  Natural  Science,  Free  arm  Drawing  and  Preliminary  Mechanical  Drawing  may 
Ije  given  here. 

The  Experimental  Science  Classes  were  opened  in  1899,  chiefly  for  teachers  employed 
in  the  day  schools  of  the  Hoard.  The  objects  of  the  classes  were  to  provide  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  Experimental  Science,  to  familiarise  students  with  the  use  and  con- 
struction of  simple  apparatus,  and  to  enable  teacher-students  to  demonstrate  scientific 
facts  to  their  scholars.  The  course  of  instruction  consisted,  in  the  first  instance,  of  40 
lessons,  latterly  of  48  lessons,  and  was  intended  to  be  preparatory  to  a  course  of 
pedagogical  lectures  arranged  by  the  School  Management  Committee.  In  the  Session 
1902-03  courses  were  delivere<l  in  11  schools.  Since  that  time  only  one  new  class  has 
been  o])ened,  there  being  insufficient  teachers  to  form  classes  in  other  schools  under  a 
new  scheme  which  has  recently  been  adopted  by  the  School  Management  Committee. 

Somewhat  similar  classes  in  Natural  Science  were  opened  in  1890.  The  syllabus 
chicfiy  consisted  of  elementary  instruction  in  Geology,  Botany,  and  Zoology,  and  as  much 
I)ractifal  work  as  possible  was  done  in  the  classes.  Classes  were  held  in  four  schools  in 
the  Session  1902-03,  when  the  courses  came  to  an  end.  No  other  classes  have  been  opened 
since  the  adoption  of  the  new  scheme  above  mentioned. 

Nature  Study  has  also  been  recently  introduced  into  two  or  three  schools.  The 
syllabus  of  instruction  deals  with  various  natural  objects  and  phenomena  in  their 
proper  season,  and  the  lessons  are,  as  far  as  possible,  illustrated  by  specimens,  the 
microscope,  and  lantern. 

Free  arm  Drawing  classes  were  opened  for  tCiichers  in  ortler  that  they  might 
lM»como  a<.-quainted  with  the  best  niethcxls  of  teaching  Drawing.  They  were  held  in  1899 
and  1 9(X)  and  were  attended  bv  a  considerable  number  of  teachers ;  but  since  then  they 
have  h<x!n  provided  by  the  School  Management  Committee.  Special  classes  in  Elementary 
Mechani(*al  Drawing  were  opened  in  1898:  in  the  Session  1902-03  they  were  held  in 
oo   schools,  and  1,GG3  pupils  joined  them. 

Literal  a  re.—ln  the  Session  1898-f)9  special  lecturers  were  first  emplo3ed  to  give  oral 
descriptions  of  the  works  of  poets,  dramatists,  and  prose  writers,  with  a  view  to  creating 
and  fostering  an  appreciation  of  literature.  Lectures  were  delivered  in  22  schools  to 
some  2.500  students.  In  the  Session  1902-03  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to 
53,  but  the  attendance  had  fallen  to  1 ,826.  It  is  needful,  however,  to  remember  that  the 
ordinary  staff  of  the  schools  also  taught  this  subject,  although  not  by  quite  the  same 
methods. 
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To  encourage  the  study  of  Dramatic  Literature,  the  Rev.  Stewart  D.  Headlam,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools  Committee,  has  given  a  prize  for  the  best 
class  since  the  Session  1898-99.  A  competition  for  the  prize  has  been  held  annually ; 
scenes  from  Shakespeare's  plays  have  been  rendered,  and  the  class  which  has  been 
deemed  best  by  the  judge  has  been  awarded  the  prize. 

The  number  of  students  taking  up  Literature  cannot  be  stated  with  exactness,  as  the 
attendances  in  the  classes  are  included  under  the  various  heads  of  Literature,  Recitation 
and  Reading. 

History, — To  stimulate  interest  in  History  special  lecturers  have  been  employed 
in  a  few  schools,  but  the  plan  has  not  been  successful,  the  number  of  classes 
dwindling  from  16  in  the  Session  1900-01  to  6  in  the  Session  1902-03.  The  subject 
has,  however,  also  been  taken  up  by  the  ordinary  staff,  and  illustrated  in  mos^  cases  by 
lantern  slides.  The  total  number  of  schools  in  which  History  was  taught  in  the  sa^^sun 
1902-03  was  (S(S  and  the  number  of  students  who  joined  the  classes  was  3,572.*  Another 
attempt  to  create  an  interest  in  recent  history,  was  the  appointment,  in  the  Session 
1003  04,  of  a  lecturer  to  give  a  series  of  popular  lectures  on  the  "Reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,"  illustrated  by  slides  of  Vvnch  cartoons.  The  number  of  schools  in  which 
the  lectures  were  given  up  to  Christniius,  1903,  was  four,  and  the  average  attendance 
was  73. 

The  above  remarks  refer  to  English  History  in  general.  Some  attempts  were  also 
made  to  interest  students  in  the  history  of  their  own  city.  The  Rev.  Arthur  \V» 
Jephson,  offered  book  prizes  for  the  best  papers  on  "  London  History,"  but  only 
twelve  students  competed ;  four  prizes  were  awarded,  and  no  further  competition  has 
taken  place.  Coming  still  nearer  to  their  homes,  an  attempt  hiis  been  made  to  acquaint 
scholars  with  the  history  of  their  own  neighbourhoods.  A  plan  has  been  iuloptcd 
similar  to  that  in  force  in  the  case  of  the  day  school  children.  Special  lecturers  have 
been  employed  to  give  lectures  on  "  Local  History,"  illustrated  by  special  slides.  These 
lectures  have  been  given  at  20  schools  to  about  1,500  students  in  the  Session  1902-3, 
the  last  completed  sassion  under  the  Board. 

ilA/xi>.—  Instruction  in  both  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  hjis  been  developed  in  the 
past  few  years.  In  the  Session  1897-98  the  schools  in  which  Vocal  Music  was  taught 
numbered  80;  in  the  Session  1902-03  there  were  235.  An  advance  has  also  been  made 
in  the  character  of  the  instruction.  Choirs  have  been  formed  in  individual  schools  and 
have  given  proof  of  their  capabilities  at  local  gatherings,  exhibitions,  &c. ;  and  classes  have 
recently  been  gathered  together  at  centres  for  rehearsing  standard  works  (Haydn's 
"Creation,"  Spohr's  "St.  Ceciha's  Day,"  Gaul's  "Joan  of  Arc"),  which  have  been  given 
in  public  halls  and  at  the  Alexandra  Palace.  Instruction  has  been  given  to  day  school 
teachers  and  others  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  School  Teachers*  Music  Certificate.  In 
the  Session  1902- 03, 133  teachers  obtained  this  certificate,  and  the  knowledge  acquired  has 
been  of  much  value  in  the  teaching  of  the  scholars  in  the  day  and  evening  schools. 
Instrumental  Music  cLisses  were  held  in  24  schools  in  the  Session  1902-03 :  the  instruction 


1  See  Table  on  page  300. 
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has  chiefly  been  devoted  to  the  violin,  but  a  considerable  number  of  orchestral  classes 
are  also  now  in  existence. 

Manual  Training, —  Wowiwork  and  Wood-carving  classes  have  considerably 
increaserl  in  the  last  few  years,  the  total  number  ha\nng  increased  from  203  in  1897-98 
to  586  in  1902-03.  In  the  latter  yession  the  number  was  made  up  of  367  Woodwork  and 
219  Woofl-car\'ing  classes.  Special  classes  in  Wood-cannng  have  been  opened  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers  and  Manual  Training  instructors,  in  order  to  quaUfy  them  to 
teach  the  subject  in  the  evening  schools.  Four  of  these  classes  were  opened  in  1899; 
nine  are  now  being  held  and  are  preparing  qualified  teachers  to  carry  on  the  work. 

The  classes  in  Metalwork  were  not  started  until  1899,  although  the  subject  was 
recognised  by  the  Government  Code  for  many  years  prior  to  that  date.  Under  the 
designation  of  "Metalwork"  three  different  branches  have  been  taught,  namely:  (L) 
Elementary  Metalwork,  such  as  forge- work,  chipping,  filing  and  shaping  metal,  either 
by  hand  or  in  the  lathe,  or  by  the  use  of  machme  tools ;  (ii.)  Repousse  work  or  metal 
embossing  and  chasing,  in  which  sheet-metal  is  either  driven  back  from  the  face,  or 
hammered  out  from  the  back  into  relief  and  finished  on  the  front  surface  vith  fine 
punches  and  graving  tools;  and  (iii.)  Sheet  Metalwork,  comprising  the  Iming  out, 
shaping,  turning  up  and  soldering  sheet-metal  into  geometrical  solids  and  models,  and 
folded,  lapped,  and  riveted  joints.  The  figures  for  these  classes  are  given  in  the  Table  on 
page  300. 

Housewifery, — A  beginning  has  been  made  in  teaching  Housewifery  in  a  practical 
way  by  opening  cla.sses  in  the  Housewifery  centres  under  teachers  who  are  employed  in 
the  day  classes.  In  the  Session  1902-1903  four  classes  were  held,  and  although  the 
number  of  students  who  were  desirous  of  receiving  practical  instruction  was  small,  yet 
there  will  no  doubt  be  an  improved  attendance  when  the  character  of  the  instruction 
becomes  better  known. 

Millinery. — Many  students  have  been  taught  Millinery  as  a  part  of  the  syllabus  of 
Neerllework  during  the  last  few  years.  The  object  of  the  instruction  has  not  been  to 
train  the  students  to  become  milliners  ;  but  chiefly  to  enable"  them  to  make  their  own 
clothes.  The  exact  number  of  students  who  have  availed  themselves  of  this  tuition 
cannot  be  stated,  as  they  have  been  included  in  the  figures  for  Needlework. 

First  Aid  and  Home-Nursiny. — These  subjects  were  begun  in  earnest  in  1898,  when 
medical  practitioners  were  engaged  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures,  each  course  consisting 
of  about  twelve  lectures  (six  being  given  by  the  medical  practitioner,  and  six  by  a 
member  of  the  ordinary  staff)  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  the  students  were  examined 
by  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association.  This  scheme  remained  in  force  without  change 
until  1900,  when  the  Board  decided  to  hold  an  examination  of  their  own;  to  appoint  a 
medical  superintendent  to  organise  and  supervise  the  work  and  to  allow  no  First  Aid 
class  to  bo  taught  by  anyone  who  was  not  a  medical  practitioner,  except  that,  in  the  case 
of  Home-Nursing,  persons  approved  by  the  Committee  might  teach  the  subject,  as  for 
example,  trained  nurses.  It  was  also  decided,  in  order  to  obtain  qualified  assistants, 
that  classes  should  be  opened  for  the  teachers  who  were  to  assist  the  medical  practitioners  ; 
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that  certificates  should  be  granted  to  those  who  had  successfully  passed  the  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  course ;  and  that,  later  on,  only  those  teachers  who  possessed  the 
certificate  should  be  allowed  to  assist  the  doctors.  The  latest  available  figures  for 
these  classes  are  set  out  in  the  Tabic  on  page  300.  Amongst  the  number  taught  are 
many  policemen,  whose  instruction  is  being  vigorously  and  systematically  proceeded 
with  in  conjunction  with  the  authorities  at  New  Scotland  Yard,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
in  time  every  policeman  in  London  would,  as  a  result  of  this  instruction,  be  able  to  render 
First  Aid  to  those  who  need  immediate  help. 

Health. — Efforts  were  made  between  1899  and  1903  to  teach  the  simple  Laws 
of  Health.  A  few  instructors  possessing  special  knowledge  and  experience  were 
engaged  to  give  the  lessons,  and  the  ordinary  staff  attempted  in  some  classes  to 
inform  the  minds  of  the  students  on  this  important  subject,  but  only  a  meagre 
result  followed  these  efforts.  In  1903  the  Board  decided  to  employ  medical 
practitioners  to  lecture  in  twenty  centres  according  to  a  syllabus  which  the  medical 
superintendent  had  drawn  up,  which  included  such  subjects  as  Ventilation, 
Ill-chosen  Food  in  Childhood,  Clothing,  Cleanliness,  and  Removal  of  Refuse  in  Health 
and  in  Sickness.  The  instruction  has  been  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  accompanied 
by  practical  demonstrations.  The  experiment  was  so  far  successful  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Session  that  the  Board  decided  to  increase  the  number  of  classes  to  eighty  in  the 
second  part. 

Physical  Education, — Much  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of  Physical  Culture, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington,  did  not,  when  they 
took  over  the  administration  of  the  evening  continuation  schools  in  1901,  follow  the 
practice  of  the  Whitehall  Branch  of  allowing  grant  for  Physical  Exercises.  The  work, 
however,  continued  uninterruptedly  with  the  sanction  of  the  London  County  Council, 
but  unaided  by  the  Government. 

(a)  Gymnastics, — Prior  tu  1898,  Gymnastics  was  only  taught  in  a  few  schools,  but  in  that 
year  instruction  was  given  in  connection  with  135  schools  to  13,986  pupils  and  the  numbers 
have  now  (1902-03)  grown  to  276  schools  and  20,343  pupils.  The  classes  are  held  in  the 
halls  of  the  schools.  As  a  rule,  a  class  is  equipped  with  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bar, 
vaulting-horse,  dumb-bells,  bar-bells,  and  Indian  clubs.  The  following  extracts  from 
reports  of  instructors  indicate  the  value  of  the  work  that  has  been  done : — 

Most  of  the  pupiU  are  at  work  in  factories  and  workshops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  schocl. 
More  squad  drill  than  gymnastics  has  been  taken,  as  so  many  of  the  girb  suffered  from  ansemia  and 
round  shoulders.  Last  year  the  class  at  Carlton  Road  won  a  silver  challenge  cup  in  a  competi- 
tioD,  and  at  a  competition  for  medals  this  year  the  work  was  so  good  that  the  judges  found  it 
difficult  to  ohoose  the  winners.  Girls  are  sent  to  the  class  by  doctors,  and  instances  can  be  given 
where  pupils  suffering  from  ansemia  have  been  cured. 

The  class  at  Gopsall  Street  was  composed  of  boys  drawn  from  the  slums  of  the  district. 
They  were  at  first  very  much  opposed  to  discipline  or  anything  in  the  shape  of  order.  It  was 
certainly  tbe  most  *'  raw  "  class  that  he  (the  Instructor)  had  ever  seen.  In  the  mass  drill,  the  boys  were 
hardly  able  to  distinguish  between  left  and  right,  and  could  not,  even  with  a  run,  vault  over  the 
k>w  horse  from  the  spring  board.     At  the  end  of  the  season,  the  results  were  very  satisfactoiy.    The 
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hoj%  could  perform  marching  eroliiUons  and  mass  drill  with  %  grest«r  predskm  and  in  better  style 
than  he  (the  Instroctor)  has  seen  in  some  grmnasi*  where  the  claaaes  hmre  been  composed  of 
older  papi Is,  and  where  they  hare  had  two  nights  »  week  instmctioo.    The  apparatus  work  impioted 

in  a  like  manner. 

•  ••••• 

Students  were  carefully  examined  and  measured  at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  Some 
few  had  to  be  rejected,  and  others,  with  spinal  cunratore,  hollow  chest,  weak  heart  and  lungs, 
were  giren  suitable  work.  The  season*s  work  has  been  rery  beneficial  and,  in  some  cases,  quite 
beyond  expectation,  haring  regard  to  the  adverse  conditions  of  work  and  home  surroundings.  The 
greaUwt  increase  in  chest  measurement  was  3f  inches,  and  in  lunit  measure  57  cubic  inches; 
and  there  were,  in  cases,  increases  of  2}  and  90  inches  respectively.  The  pupils  showed  »  much 
better  carriage  of  the  body,  greater  strength  with  »  higher  degree  of  health  and  quickened  growth 

in  all  parts ;  and  there  was  *  great  improvement  in  their  conduct  and  moral  tone. 

•  ♦  •  •  •  • 

In  the  secoml  part  of  the  Session  1903-0-l>  the  work  of  the  classes  was  tested  by  a 
competition.  The  character  of  the  work  done  at  this  competition  was  of  a  somewhat 
unusual  kind,  the  marks  being  awarded  for  (1)  the  rational  and  beneficial  character  of 
the  movements ;  (2)  the  gracefiil  and  erect  carriage  of  the  pupils ;  and  (3)  the  general 
form,  all-round  excellence,  and  discipline  displayed  throughout  the  lesson. 

(h)  Swimmirtf/  and  Life-Srjrimg. — Swimming  was  first  taught  in  1890  and  was 
supplemented  in  1898  by  Life- Saving,  that  is  to  say.  students  have  been  taught  the  best 
means  oi  rendering  aid  to  those  in  danger  of  drowning  and  of  resuscitating  those 
apparently  drowned.  Although  no  Government  grant  has  bfen  paid  for  Physical 
Exercises  since  1900,  the  Committee  thought  that  the  Bc>ard  of  Education  might  be 
willing  to  aid  instruction  in  Life  Saving  as  part  of  First  Aid,  and  they  asked  for 
official  recognition  of  this  work,  but  the  Board  of  Education  declined  to  sanction  any 
instruction  which  involved  the  teaching  of  Swimming.  The  School  Board,  nevertheless, 
proceeded  with  the  whole  of  the  scheme  for  Life-Saving,  and  the  number  of  students  who 
have  l)enefitcd  by  these  classes  has  incresised  from  about  3,500  in  the  Session  1897-98  to 
11,961  in  the  Session  1902-03,  an  increase  which,  amongst  other  causes,  was  brought 
about  by  the  payment  by  the  Board  of  the  charge  for  the  admission  of  the  pupils 
to  the  baths. 

(c)  Drill,  Jtc. — Other  exercises  have  been  practised  in  the  form  of  various  kinds  of 
Drill  and  also,  in  a  few  instances,  of  Dancing.  There  are,  however,  no  figures  available 
to  show  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  these  forms  of  Physical  Exercises.  In  the 
first  few  years  there  is  no  record  of  anything  being  done  in  the  matter  of  the  physical 
education  of  the  students  except  in  the  direction  of  Musical  Drill,  which  was  begun  by 
the  Recreative  Evening  Schools  Association.  Until  1890  the  Government  recognised 
Military  Drill,  but  in  that  year  "  suitable  Physical  Exercises "  were  substituted,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  Drill  of  some  kind  has  been  taught  in  most  of  the 
schools.  Dancing  has  also  been  introduced  into  some  schools  in  conformity  with  a 
suggestion  in  the  Codes,  that  "  My  Lords  will  be  interested  to  learn  from  the  reports  of 
H.M.  Inspectors,  the  results  of  any  successful  experiments  by  which  Evening  Continuation 
Schools  have  been  rendered  more  attractive — ag.  by  means  of  .  .  .  gymnastics,  or 
other  employments  of  a  more  or  less   recreative   character."     Notwithstanding  this 
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suggestion,  the  teaching  of  this  latter  exercise  was  commented  upon  unfavourably  by 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  a  speech  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  May  7th,  J  901.  At  that  time  Dancing  had  been  approved  by 
Government  Inspectors  in  twenty-four  schools,  but  it  was  dropped  out  of  the  school 
curriculum  in  the  Session  190102. 

Tables  of  Subjects, — The  following  tables  show  the  subjects  taught  in   the  Session 
1902  03,  and  the  number  of  scholars  who  received  instruction  : — 

I. — All  Classes  except  those  held  under  Divisions  II.  and  IV.  of  the  Begvlations  or  thb 

Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington. 


SUBJICT. 

'     No.  of 
School*. 

1 

Total  Ko.  of  Papfli  who 
reoelred  Initmotinn  dar- 
ing tli«  SeMloo  exoladlng 
tooM  who  attended  for 
one  cTenlng  onlj. 

Tutal  No.  of  Paplto  who 

reo#lyrd  14  or  mor« 

hoon'  iontmotion  dar- 

log  the  BMskia.    [14 1i 

the  mtnimiioi  namb«»r  for 

which  grant  ia  paid.] 

(I) 

(2) 
1 

(8> 

24 

(4) 

Arconntancy  and  Auditing         

17 

Aig6Dra      ...         •■•         ..•         ...         ...         ...         ... 

11 

3«3 

159 

„      and  Arithmedc 

0 

Art 

KK) 

42 

Arithmetic             

177 

11,225 

3,799 

„        Commercial     ... 

83 

2,150 

869 

„        sod  Composition       

1 

108 

31 

„        and  MeoHuration       

1 

50 

19 

„        Reading  and  Writing           

1.% 

10,915 

4,284 

„        Commercial,  Rtjading  and  Writing 

1 

52 

15 

„        and  Wriiing 

32 

2,304 

967 

„        Commercial  and  Writing     

1 

90 

51 

,y        Writing  and  Composition 

2 

170 

85 

Book-keeping        

309 

16,554 

8,142 

Brashwork            

1 

45 

13 

Coemistry              

18 

911 

213 

„        and  Light,  Practical 

1 

49 

24 

„               „            Theoretical        

1 

49 

12 

,,        as  applied  to  Photography 

3 

76 

34 

v/ooaery      ...         ...         ...         ,,,         ...         ...         ... 

179 

5,629 

2,582 

®C  jrrespondenoe,  Commercial,  and  Office  Routine    ... 

47 

2,009 

764 

Domestic  Economy         

7 

232 

69 

Drawing  (st-e  al«>  Mechanical  Drawing)         

141 

6,628 

2,058 

English  Citizenship          

4 

91 

21 

English  Language 

27 

1,162 

478 

English  Literature— (Taught  by  spec>iil  lecturern)   ... 

53 

1,826 

718 

,,              „            (Taught  by  ordinnry  teachefs)... 

25 

993 

389 

■*-ivlJIL«o                 ...                ...                ...                ...                ,,,                ,,,                ,,, 

1     • 

32 

10 

-I-'   '('I'U                •••                ...                ...                ...                 ...                 ...                 ... 

1 

30 

17 

JFirst  Aid — (Taught    by  medical  practitioners  and 

ordinary  teacberR) 

189 

6,482 

2,421 

t First  Aid — (Taught  by  ordinary  teichers) 

f  rencn        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

6 

161 

41 

195 

10,488 

4,947 

Geography 

132 

6,761 

1,733 

„        Commercial     ... 

27 

1,298 

508 

„        and  History    ... 

61 

4,214 

1,138 

ff                           Commercial 

2 

115 

48 

ixeoJogy      ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

1 

32 

14 

vrerman       ...         ...         ...         •••         ...         ...         ... 

36 

1,387 

772 

For  Footnotes  see  p.  301. 
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Hedth        

History      

2 

3.572 

33 
938 

,.       fVimmercial          

11 

31  n 

120 

,.      Contetnporar;     

7 

321 

114 

{Home  Naming  (TftDKbt  Ly  mtdical  pnctiiionera  and 

ordinary  t««cberR) 

h5 

2.274 

l.ftCfi 

tHoma  Nn™ir.g  (Tanghtby  Inined  nnrsw) 

57 

I..W7 

SM 

?i 

3C 

15 

HorticultDre          

54 

45 

nouMwifery         

4 

42 

16 

Itoliaii        

4 

104 

65 

Litin          

10 

173 

78 

lADndrywork        

6fi 

1,304 

5,10 

Law,  Commercial              

225 

127 

Machino  CoMtrnclioo      

3 

r.2 

48 

Machinery  of  BaMDirFn 

.^ 

Ofi 

49 

Maenetirmftnd  Electricity         

10 

775 

24(t 

HtnoalTniDingioMetaUoTk 

an 

P79 

435 

„            „            Wood-earring       

13.1 

4..^27 

2.271 

Woodwork            

ai3 

11,130 

4.!I38 

MatemKtica          

n 

4.% 

164 

55 

l.fiB3 

730 

MecbanicB 

2 

2« 

11 

McDFuration 

275 

104 

UeUlwork  (Elcmeotiry  Leadwork)     

4 

118 

60 

(RepooM(^) 

22 

r.52 

336 

tMiHinery 

A'i 

2,158 

1,015 

Music.  InHtmmental         

24 

846 

460 

.,       Tbeoiy  of 

2 

52 

27 

Nature  Study        

2 

73 

3 

1 

17 

17 

(inclDding     DrtBsmakina)      (See     bImi 
MiliiDery) 
„            (iocluding  Drewnaking  and  Millinery) ... 

227 

15,286 

8,406 

10 

952 

538 

Phyaical  Bierciwt— 

SSwimming  and  Life-8»TiDg 

«ijmiia»lJCB         

201 
27fi 

11. %l 
2(t.,143 

872 
10,207 

Drill,  Ac 

1M> 

5.948 

1,925 

Ph>»irsii.dChpmiHtry 

n 

161 

74 

Political  Ecdiiomj 

ft 

fiSi 

,10 

Pri'cia  Writing     " 

40 

15 

Portugufse 

1 

Irt 

7 

Reading      

29 

1,173 

384 

„        and  Composition           

8 

642 

328 

10 

429 

162 

and  Writing      

5,451 

1.672 

„        Writing,  and  Composition      

2 

112 

23 

« 

198 

89 

Buisian       

2 

30 

14 

Science  (Elementary)      

10 

431 

92 

„      (Eiperimental) 

15 

487 

284 

Science  (Natural)            

4 

44 

36 

Science  of  Common  Tbinga       

24 

1,680 

364 

For  Footnotes  we  p.  301. 
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Subject 


(1) 


No.  of 
Scbooli. 


(«> 


Total  No.  of  PuDili  who 
received  inatruction  dar- 
ing the  Beuion,  excluding 
thoae  who  attended  for 
one  CTeniog  onlj. 


Total  No.  of  Pupila  who 

receiTcd  14  or  more 
hours'  instruction  dur- 
ing the  Seuion.    [14  !■ 

the  minimum  number  for 
which  grant  ia  paid.] 

(4) 


^Shorthand  

Spanish 

TailoriDg 

*  Type  writing        

Violin  

Vocal  Masic  

Writing       

ani  Composition 


)»•• 


»» 


315 

11 

3 

r>2 

11 

235 

1 

80 


28,729 

10,082 

'                  273 

170 

83 

49 

2,829 

1,673 

314 

140 

14,590 

0,515 

37 

9 

6,285 

2,013 

*  Typewriting  formed  generally  a  part  of  a  oourne  of  instruction  in  Shorthand  or  Commercial  Correspondence, 
t  Millinery  was  also  taught  imder  the  title  of  l^eedlework. 
X  The  course  of  instruction  covered  a  period  of  about  three  months. 

^  Instruction  in  this  subject  was  given  mainly  in  the  summer  months,  the  lessons  were  necessarily  limited  in 
duration  to  about  half  an  hour,  and  their  total  number  was,  of  course,  comparatively  small. 

II.— Classbb  held  undkr  Divisions  II.  and  IV.  of  the  Regulations  op  the  Board  op 

Education,  South  Kensington. 


8UBJ10T. 

No.  of 
Soho«>li. 

Total  No  of  Pupila  who 

recelTed  ioitruction  dur 

log  the  Seaiion.cxcludln^ 

those  who  artended  for 

one  evening  only. 

Total  No.  of  Pupila  who 

receiTed  14  or  more 
hours'  inatructiou  dur- 
ing the  Session.    [14  ia 

the  minimum  number  for 
which  grant  In  paid.] 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

^■-rii  •••          •••          ••■          ••«          a*« 

.. . 

... 

54 

3,079 

1,996 

Biology       

••• 

... 

2 

25 

19 

„       Practical ...        ...        ... 

..• 

••  • 

1 

51 

41 

Botany        ... 

... 

... 

7 

298 

188       « 

„       Practical ... 

... 

... 

2 

100 

71 

Baiiding  Construction     

... 

... 

14 

390 

246 

Chemistry,  Inorganic,  Practical ... 

... 

... 

27 

852 

468 

„                 „         Theoretical 

... 

... 

25 

737 

333 

Geology      

..  • 

..• 

1 

22 

15 

• 

Geometry,  Practical,  Plane  and  Solid 

... 

.*• 

12 

305 

191 

Heat,  Advanced 

... 

... 

1 

14 

6 

Hygiene      

•.« 

... 

10 

525 

346 

„        Practical 

... 

... 

1 

28 

22 

Machine  Constr action  and  Drawing 

... 

... 

12 

557 

376 

Magnetism  and  Electricity 

... 

..• 

10 

306 

138 

Mathematics         

... 

... 

17 

752 

427 

„          Practical    

... 

... 

1 

8 

3 

Mechanics,  Applied          

••• 

... 

1 

56 

25 

„           Theoretical,  Floidt ... 

... 

... 

1 

13 

5 

,t                   n            Solids  ... 

... 

... 

3 

67 

34 

Physiography        

... 

... 

10 

249 

143 

„               Practical 

... 

... 

1 

23 

15 

Physiology,  Human         

... 

... 

11 

746 

491 

„            Practical       

... 

... 

5 

145 

85 

Sound,  Light,  and  Heat 

... 

... 

3 

40 

23 

NoTB. — In  these  Tables  a  student  has  been  counted  for  as  many  subjects  as  he,  or  she,  studied,  and  may 
theiefore  appear  more  than  once.  The  figures  are  approximate,  as  the  return  from  one  school  has  not  been 
reoeiyed. 
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5.  {itfc'ud  Life  in  the  Schools, 

Although  the  Boanl  have  never  been  able  to  spend  money  to  promote  the  social  side 
of  the  schools,  they  have,  since  1892.  sought  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  in 
this  direction.  In  that  year  the  Board  decided  to  allow  social  gatherings  to  be  held 
not  oftener  than  once  a  month  on  an  evening  when  the  school  was  not  meeting,  and  to 
grant  the  free  use  of  the  rooms  for  this  purpose.  Gatherings  have  been  held  occasionally 
in  some  schools  and  regularly  in  others,  and  have  tended  to  bring  about  friendly 
relations  between  the  teachers  and  students,  and  amongst  the  students  themselves.  The 
proceedings  at  these  gatheri^s  have  taken  the  form  chiefly  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  recitations  and  readings,  dramatic  recitals,  exhibitions  of  work,  opportunities  for 
conversation,  and  dancing.  The  students  and  the  teachers  and  their  friends  have  been 
the  chief  contributors  in  proAiding  the  entertainment.  Various  clubs  have  also  been 
formed  for  cricket,  football,  tennis,  and  cycling.  Some  teachers  have  accompanied  their 
pupils  in  country  rambles  and  to  places  of  interest  in  the  City ;  and  circles  for  the  study 
of  French  have  been  recently  started.  To  the  teachers  generally  is  due  the  credit  of 
developing  this  phase  of  the  evening  school  movement. 

III. — Government  Reports  and  Grants. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  fl.M.  Inspectors  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  testified  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  the  grants,  which  have  nearly  always  been  paid  at  the 
higher  rates,  have  also  shown  that  the  schools  have  been  conducted  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  Apart  from  these  Reports,  a  Blue  Book  was  issued  in 
Jjjly,  1903,  by  the  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  general  repc»rts  of  H.M.  Inspectors 
on  Higher  Education  for  the  year  1902.  Two  of  these  Inspectors  dealt  at  some  length 
with  the  evening  schools  conducted  by  the  Board,  and  many  of  their  criticisms  were 
unfavourable.  The  Board*s  Inspectors  drew  up  replies,  arid  the  Board,  on  November 
19th,  1903,  decided  to  send  them  to  the  Board  of  Education  with  a  covering  letter,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

The  School  Board  for  London  have  noted  with  concern,  the  strictores  on  the  conduct  of  the 
evening  schools  under  their  charge  contained  in  the  Reports  on  Higher  Education,  puhlished  hj  the 
Board  of  Education. 

As,  however,  the  School  Board  for  London  have  no  communication  from  the  Board  of  Education 
on  the  subject  of  these  Reports,  which  are,  moreover,  at  variance  with  the  Reports  received  by 
them  for  the  year  1901-2  on  individual  scAiooIs,  they  assume  that  the  Reports  embody  the  opinions 
of  the  particular  iniypoctors  concerned,  and  not  those  of  tbe  Board  of  Education. 

The  School  Board  for  London,  however,  would  wish  the  Board  of  Education  to  be  under  no 
misapprehension  of  the  facts  of  the  case ;  they  therefore  forward  for  the  information  of  the  Board 
of  Education  the  Reports  of  their  own  Board  Inspectors  on  the  matter  referred  to  in  the  paid 
Reports. 

In  1893  a  much  more  liberal  scale  of  grant  was  allowed  to  evening  schools.  Whereas 
in  the  previous  session,  1892-3,  the  amount  per  head  was  only  lis.  9d.,  the  siuu 
received  in  the  following  session,  1893-4,  rose  to  £1  6s.  8|d.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
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grants  fell  somewhat  (8d.  per  head)  when  the  Boanl  of  Education,  South  Kensington, 
took  over  the  schools  from  the  Whitehall  Branch  in  1901,  as  the  scale  of  grants  was 
then  reduced,  and  nothing  was  paid  for  Physical  Exercises,  The  basis  on  which  grants 
were  paid  in  1893  was  aggregate  attendances  in  subjects  in  place  of  average  attendance 
and  the  results  of  the  annual  examinations. 


Results  of  ExaTninations. 

The  benefit  which  the  students  have  derived  from  the  schools  cannot  be  shown 
by  results  of  examinations  alone.  Nevertheless,  some  indication  of  the  work  done 
in  the  schools  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  Tables,  which  show  that  the  total 
number  of  entries  in  the  Session  1902-03  was  (excludmg  the  Science  and  Art,  South 
Kensington,  Examinations)  12,867,  compared  with  290  in  the  Session  1893-94,  the  first 
session  in  which  there  is  any  record  of  students  sitting  at  examinations  of  outside  bodies. 
Prior  to  the  Session  1893  94,  all  the  students  were  exammed  by  the  Government  Inspectors 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  examination  of  the  schools. 

TA.BLE  Showing  the  Results  of  Various  Examinations  (except  those  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
South  Kensington)  at  which  the  students  presented  themselves  voluntarily  and  in  all  cases  paid  the 
examination  fee  where  the  various  examining  bodies  charged  fees,  Session  1902-03  : — 


XzamlBlng  Bodj  and  Snbjeot. 

(1) 

Number 
Praiented. 

(2) 

Pmmi. 

(8) 

(1) 

Number 
PreMoUK). 

(2) 

(8) 

Bankers^  Institute  of — 
Preliminary 
Intermediate 

•IT  uiai     •.•          •••          •*•          .*■ 
Economics      ...        ... 

5 
2 
2 

1 

4 
2 
1 

§•1 

Chamber  of  Commerce — 
Algebra                     (Juniors) 
Arithmetic                       „ 
Book-keeping                   „ 
Chemistry                         ,, 
Drawing                            ,, 
English 

Euclid                               „ 
Frenoh                              „ 
Geography                       „ 
„    Commercial             „ 
„    and  History  (Com- 
mercial)            „ 
German                            „ 
Italian                              „ 
Latin                                 „ 
Mathematics                    „ 
Portngueso                       „ 
Russian                             „ 
Science,  Elementary        „ 
Shorthand                         „ 
Spanish                             „ 
Typewriting                     „ 

Juniors    ...- 

10 

26 
174 

9 
17 
13 

4 
72 
13 

5 

4 

42 
1 
(> 
1 
2 
1 
3 

233 
15 

113 

3 

<>4 

§50 

«7 

12 

8 

10    .          8 

i 

Banks  db  Assurance  Companies — 

^i^ierKB  ..•          •••          ...          ... 

3 

4 

3 

t"41 

1  ii 

9 
»> 

Borough  Councils — 

>^ierKB  ..•         •■•         •«•         ... 

4 

3 
t<>17 

British  College  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation— 
Gymnastic  Diplomas 

3 

t3 

... 
o2 

•1 

•• . 
1 

<»j:82 

oflO 
tt58 

% 

Browne^  Miss  Prince — 
Millinery         

5 

1 

5 

Cambridge  University — 
Hiffher    Local    (Arithmetic, 
French,  Drawing) 

1 

764 

315 

For  Footnotes  ise  p.  SOZt 
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Rzaininin<  Body  and  Subject. 

Prewnt0d. 

PaMea. 

u» 

- 

— 

*        it)       ' 

(3) 

Chamber  0/  ('ommerce 

— cont. 

Arithmetic 

(8e 

inion) 

1 

1 

Bankiog  aod  Carrency 

•* 

2 

1 

Book-keeping 

«« 

281 

§§l'i^ 

Chemist  r J 

•» 

i 

§^ 

Drawing 

«« 

e, 

04 

EcoDomics 

•« 

2 

— 

EDgliflh 

•« 

2 

t2 

French 

*• 

06 

tT41 

Geognipby(Commerciil),, 

1 

1 

German 

■  •  • 

«t 

18 

t§15 

Italian 

•  •  • 

»• 

3 

»  3 

r^atin 

•  •  ■ 

2 

«2 

Law  (Commercial) 

•  •  • 

£ 

J16 

Machinery  of  Busineas 

4«; 

ec42 

Mathematica  ... 

■  •  • 

5 

3 

Political  Economy 

•  •  • 

0 

•3 

Portoguese     ... 

•  •  • 

1 

— 

Raflf>ian 

•  •  • 

1 

•51 

Shorthand 

•  •  • 

Ktf) 

•t59 

SpaDiiih 

•  •  • 

12 

«  10 

Typewriting  ... 

•  •  • 

03 

t32 

Seniora 

•  •  • 

... 

GCo 

42<) 

ToUl 

•  •  • 

... 

1,42<J 

735 

Chartered  AcccfuntanU^  Institute 

•if- 

Entrance  Examination 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  In- 
Htttute — 

Cdbinet-makiDg  

Dressmaking 

Millinery         

Woodwork      


2 
55 
3() 
17 


104 


9 

Art 

54 
25 

17 

98 


Civil  Service  CommissionerK,  d'c. — 
Assistant  Sarveyors  of  Taxes  ' 

Boy  Copyists 

Cubtoms 

jiiXcise  ...         ...         ...         ••. 

Naval  Ordnance  Writers 
Police — 

Inspectors    ... 

Station  Sergeants 

Sergeants 

Postmen  ...         ... 

Prison  Clerk  (2nd  Claas)     ...  - 


2 

1 
4 
3 

39 
2 

106 

84 

1 


2 

50 

1 

1 


37 

2 

101 

60 
1 


Kramining  Bodj  and  Sobiect. 
_  _(1) 

Civil  Service  CommiMoners^  ttc* 
— cont 
Second  Dirision  Clerk 

^JVn^TTo  •••  •••  ••• 

Sorter  Tracer 

Sapplementary  Clerks 
Telegraph  Learners  ... 
Telephone  Clerks 
Writers  in  Nary 


Jii 


(S) 


...I 


1 

80 

1 

2 

138 


Dock  Companie* — 

Aaaistanis  (Jonior)  ... 
v/ierics  ...        ...        ... 

Messengers     


Lambeth^    EaM — Evening     Con- 
ti nation    Sch<Hjh   Swimming 
A8»ociation — 
Certificates      

Law  Society  (^Incorporated) — 
Preliminary 

Life-Saving  Society — 

Scholars  Certificatee 

Teachers'  (Elementary  )Cer1  ifi- 
«3i«eB ...  ...  ...  ... 

Proficiency  Certificates 
Instructor's  Certificate 
Medallions      


17 


London  County  Council — 

VyierKs  ...  •••  ...  ... 

Domestic  Economy   Scholar- 

BOlpB...  ...  •*.  ... 

Evening  Exhibitions  in  Art ... 

EveningExhibitionsin  Science 

and  Technology     


London  School  Board — 
Clay  Modelling 
First  Aid 
Home-Nursing  • 


47 


(3) 


1 

62 

1 

1 

104 


5 

5 

2 

2 

537 

431 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

10 

9 

t§17 


61 

56 

13 

12 

30 

27 

1 

1 

18 

16 

123 

112 

2 

3 
1 

29 


35 


25 

1,489 
824 


For  Footnotes  see  p.  307. 
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BmmlDinK  Body  »Bd  Bubjcct.  pfn^ucd      I^*»*- 


(1) 


I 


Lonihn  School  Boanl — cont. 
Mechanical      Drawing     (Pre-  | 

limiDMj)      

Office  Youths 


London  fkhooU  Sieimmiug  Aeso-  ' 


Scholars'  CertiBcates... 
Teachera'  Certificates 
Medallions      


London  UmtertUy — 

Matriculation 

„  (English    and     j 

French)        I 

Matricnlation  (Latin,  Frenob,  i 

and  Mathematics) \ 


National    Training     School     of 
Cookerji — 
Domestic    Economy  Scholar- 


Natiotial  Ui 
Arithmet 
Book-keeping 
CorreBpoudeni 
(Commercii 
French 
Oeography 
Qermao 
Shorthand 
Tjpe  writing 
Woodwork 


Arithmetic 
Book-keeping 
Corfespondence 
(Commercial) 
French 


of  Teachers— 
(Elementary) 


Elementary 
(Intermediate) 


'D 

National     Uniou     of     Tearhem 

German  (Intermediate) 

Shorthand  „ 

Typewriting  „ 


Intermediate 


Arithmetic 
Book-keeping ... 
French 

Needlework  and 
Cutting-o 
Shorthand 
Typewriting    ... 
Woodwork 


Domeetic  Economy    ... 

Dressmakinir 

Shorthand  (Beporting) 


National  Union  of  Tijp.U 
Typewriting 


Phonographic    Hocietij     (/i 
poraled) — 

Shorthand,  Elementary 
„  Theory     ... 

„  Speed 


Pitman,  Kir  Itaac,  &  Sunt— 
Shorthand,  Elementary 
„  Theory     ... 

Speed 
Teachers'  Regis trution 
CertificttteB 


5 

ir,4 

4 
.^5 

'J 

•It} 
i 

2 
06 
4 
2 

5 

tll26 

44 

3 

Jt-10 

in 

17.3 

117 

1 

1 

23 
1 

a? 

24 

121fi 

960 

3 

2 

IS 
42 

18 

•Iff 

«7rt 

im 

124 

(126 

■     224 

91 

592 
20ii 
§$05 

2 

94.3 

RO;, 

For  Footeotei  see  p.  307. 
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EnmldlBt  Bodj  uid  Bnbjtd. 


Preaplort,  Cnilf^e  of— 
AucwUt*  (ArithDMtie, 

Engluh  and  History)    . 


Rtulway  Compaaiti 
Boy  aerb  ... 
Junior  Gierke... 
Clarke  


Royal  IIorllfHllurat  Sociely — 
Horticaltnr* 


iloyaZ  Navy — 
Engiomr  Artificer  ' 


S(.  Andnai  UHiveriily— 
L.L.A.  (Commercial  I 

Oeognpbv  and  Economioa)  I 
L,L.A.  (French)        


Si.  John  Ambiilanee  Ai»ttcmlhn~- 

Certificaies      

MedallioDa      


SanitaTy  Intt'itult — 
laapectora 


InmtalBK  Bod;  wd  BabjMt. 


Stfrtlarie*,   Tnitituit   of  {Ine 
poraltiI)~- 
Auociate         


Siciehj  of  A<-fp~ 
Arithmetic  Grvde  ] 

(Commercial)., 
Book-keeping  „ 

French  „ 

0«o[^ph;  and  Hiitory 

(Commercial)  „ 

German  „ 

Handwriting  and 

CorroRpondence  ,. 

Sborthaod 

Typewriting  ,, 

Tiolin 


Arithmetic 

Book-keeping 

Eoonomice 

Engliah 

French 

Qeographj 

German 

Italian 

Portngaeee 

PrMs  Writing 

Bnauan 

Shorthand 


- 

5  :     4 

Grade  I. 

1,.W7  1   919 

Grade  n. 

24  1   23 

Ift^"*    863 

»  ;    .1 

19  '   U 

125  '   105 

10      9 

45  !   37 

;; 

.    \  \   ''\ 

Rpaniah 
vfor 


iwriting 


Grade  II.      2.411 


French,  cint  voce       

German        „  

HarmonT        

Mueic,  fiigher  Badimenta  of 
Badimenta    of,    file- 


Hasic,  Theory  of,  Advanced 
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ExMnining  Body  and  Subject.         '  ^SeSed. 
(1)                                1         (2) 

PauM. 

(3) 

Kxamlnlog  Body  and  Subject. 
(1) 

Number 
Preeented. 

(8) 

PasMt. 

(3) 

Society     of    Musicians    {Incor- 
porated)-— 
Muflio,  Higher  Radiments  of 

1 

5 

9 

94 

toi 

Tailors  Academy — 
Dressmaking 

Tonic  Sol-fa  College — 

Elementary     

Intermediate 

School  Teachers'  Masie 
Staff  Notation 

Grand  Totals     ... 

1 

14 

04 

36 

140 

15 

12 

Society   of  Shorthand    Teachers 
(Incorporated) — 

Elementary     

Theory            

opeeu  •••        ..,        ,,,        ,,, 

2 

6 
i  '162 

03 

35 

133 

15 

204 
12,867 

276 

108 

70 

0,621 

*  One  with  distinction. 

t  Two  with  distinction. 

X  Three  with  distinction. 

^  Four  with  distinction. 

II  Five  with  distinction. 

IT  Six  with  distinction. 
•♦  Ten  with  distinction, 
ft  Thirteen  with  distinction. 
XX  Fifteen  with  distinction. 
§  j  Twenty  with  distinction. 
nil  Twenty-one  with  distinction. 
f  f  Twenty-three  with  distinction, 
♦t  Thirty-one  with  distinction. 
*  X  Thirty-nine  with  distinction. 


*}  One  with  donble  distinction. 

*||  Two  with  double  distinction  and 

one  with  distinction. 
*1T  Two  witii  donble  distinction  and 

five  with  distinction, 
t*  Three  with  double  distinction  and 

six  with  distinction. 
t§  Five  with  doable  distinction  and 

eight  with  distinction. 
tjl  Seven  with  doable  distinction  and 

three  with  distinction. 
t^  Sixteen  with  doable  distinction 

and  fourteen  with  distinction, 
X^  One  with  honours 


til 
tf 

It 
it 


f5 

lit 


Three  with  honours. 

Ten  with  honours. 

Thirteen  with  honours. 

Twenty-seven  with  honours. 

Prize  of  £2. 

Prize  of  £3. 

Bronze  medal. 

Bronze  medal  and  first  prize  of  £3. 

Bronze  medal  and  third  prize  of 

£2. 
Silver  medal. 
Gold  medal. 
Gk>ld,  silver,  and  bronze  medals. 


The  following  Table  shows  the  results  of  all  examinations  held  under  Divisions  II . 
and  IV.  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington,  for  the 
Session  1902-3 :— 


Bhults. 

* 

Total 

Kg.  pre- 

Blementtry Stage  (or 

Advaooed  Stage  (or  to  oaee  of 

SVBJIOTS. 

sented 

Incase 

of  Mathematios, 

ICathematlce.  8ti«e  II., 
nalefli  othenrlee  itated). 

foreza- 
mlna- 
Uon. 

ItACl^m, 

Stsge  I.). 

Tetal. 

Sod  Clan. 

Fall. 

IstOlaM. 

ind  ClanJ     Fall. 

(1) 

(2) 

(») 

(4> 

(6) 

(6) 

(7)              (8) 

(•> 

ScieTice — 

1 

Biology 

10 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

1          1 

6 

2 

10 

^jvwBuy         •..          •••           ...           ...           ... 

68 

•  •  • 

7     1        6 

7 

35 

13 

68 

Bailding  Constraction 

74 

26 

37 

11 

«  •  • 

... 

... 

74 

Chemistry,  Inorganic,  Practioa) 

168 

18 

20 

23 

«10 

38 

•69 

168 

„               „            Theoretical 

173 

30 

33 

19 

7 

64 

t30 

173 

vTOOiogy      •.•         •.•         •••        •.•         ... 

9 

•  •  • 

... 

... 

6 

3 

... 

9 

(Geometry  (Practical,  Plane,  and  Solid) 
xiea  w            •..         •..         ...         ...         ... 

Hnman  Physiology          

80 

6 

288 

14 

31     :      26 

2 

2 

$36 

6 

3 

118 

2 

80 

6 

288 

•  •  • 

27 

•  •  •                     •  «  • 

34            9 

... 
t64 

::36 

xiygieue      ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

247 

17 

6 

... 

28 

161 

247 

Machine  Gonstrnction  and  Drawing     ... 

123 

45 

36 

43     , 

« .  • 

... 

... 

123 

Magnetism  and  Electrioity        

39 

11 

12 

16 

• .  • 

... 

... 

39 

Mathematics         ...        ••• 

149 

17 

21 

19 

tP 

60 

§33 

149 

„         Practical     ... 

2 

•  •  • 

2 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

e  •  • 

... 

2 

Mechanics,  Applied         

„         Theoretical,  Solids 

2 

•  •  • 

«  •  « 

2 

•  «  e 

•  •  • 

... 

2 

24 

6 

5    1        2    1 

1 

4 

6 

24 

„                „             Flaids... 

6 

2 

4        ...  ■  ! 

«  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

6 

Physiography        

83 

11 

3             3     ! 

$20 

37 

11 

83 

Sound,  Light,  and  Heat 

10 
1,660 

5 

4     ,         1     ' 

•  •  • 

129 

•  •  • 

515 

•  • 

253" 

10 

Total  for  Science         

229     , 

264 

180    i 

1,666 

•  Inolndee  3  Honours'  Stage,  Part  I.    t  Indndes  2  Honoors*  Stage,  Part  I.    t  Joolndes  1  Honours'  Stage,  Part  I. 

I  loeliides  19,  Stage  HI.  ^  looliides  9,  Stage  m. 

w2 


XX  Indndes  1,  Stage  III. 
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RncxTS. 

TfitAl 

No.  pre- 

Elexnc 

sriiarr  Sxrne  ^r 

A'lvariced  BMg«  iari 

meueof  1 

.'*rBJlCT*'- 

-«T:t^d 

IT.  CH-< 

■    f  M<itben:aliCB, 

MaiLesia::ci>,  Stave  II..      | 

■■#    W   ■#*  ^V    ■   "^  • 

f'/PMa- 

(Sujp:- 1  ). 

ar'.e--  '■•:r.ernr>e  fttat«<lL     | 

TotaL 

tio::;. 

Ul  C'Ah!^. 

tudCla^ 

Fail. 

latClftJif.SndClMo. 

Fail. 

a) 

(t) 

«3) 

Ui 

iS\ 

(6)              |7 

W 

(•) 

^Irt 

Freehand  Drawing          

191 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

4'»           tU 

87 

191 

Model  Drawing 

194 

«  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

24           xl 

89 

194 

Light  and  Shade  Drawing         

:5oo 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

43         151 

161 

355 

Antiqae.  Drawing  from 

4 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  ■  ■ 

4 

•  •  • 

4 

Modelling        

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •                       ■  •  • 

V 

0 

5 

Blackboard,  Drawing  with  Chalk  on    ... 

'2<H) 

111* 

7" 

11 

■  • •                       •«  • 

•  *  B 

2i.«> 

Design 

35 

7 

10 

3 

1 

14 

:i5 

.,    Modelling 

5 

•  •  « 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•> 

•  •  •                          *■ 

3 

0 

Geometrical  Drawing      

61 

19 

24 

1^ 

•  ■    •                                                B  •   • 

B  •  • 

61 

Life.  Drawing  from        

2 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■    •                                                •  •  • 

2 

2 

..     Still.  Painting  from           

4 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

1 

3 

4 

Modelling  Head  from       

2 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

1 

2 

Ornament.  Painting        

17 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1             7 

9 

17 

„         Principles  of 

12 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

4 

8 

12 

Perspective           

117 

i:. 

00 

47 

•  •  •                       •  •  • 

•  B  • 

117 

Plant  Form,  Memory  Drawing  of 

23 
1 ,227 

•  • « 

•  •  • 

159 

•  •  • 

79 

li»9         325 

13 

23 

Total  for  Art 

395 

r.4>> 

1,227 

Total  for  Science  and  Art 

2,787 

:{9it 

413 

23>*          S4(j 

2,7S7 

IV.—Pkizks  and  Certificates. 

The  Boanl  have,  from  the  beginning,  awarded  certificates  to  the  students  and  since 
1884  have  also  given  prizes.  The  basis  on  which  these  have  been  granted  has 
varied  from  time  to  time.  On  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  1882  those  pupils  who 
passed  the  Annual  Government  examinations  were  granted  certificates:  in  1884,  those 
who  were  regular  and  punctual  in  attendance,  who  showed  exceptional  diligence 
in  their  studies  and  were  successful  in  the  Government  examinations,  were  awarded 
prizes  in  the  form  of  books,  educational  instruments,  etc.,  within  the  sum  of  £50  for  the 
whole  of  the  schools.  It  was  then  thought  that  by  these  means,  the  attendance  would  be 
improved  and  higher  results  obtained  at  the  Government  examinations.  The  amount  of 
£50  was  found  to  be  inadequate,  but  the  Committee  did  not  ask  for  more  money 
from  the  Board,  as  they  believed  that  they  could  obtain  voluntary  contributions.  How- 
ever, there  appears  to  have  been  no  money  forthcoming  from  that  source,  for  soon 
afterwards  the  Board  adopted  a  scheme  without  restricting  its  operation  to  a  defined 
aniounc,  except  that  the  prizes  wei'e  to  be  of  a  certain  value  and  awarded  under 
specified  conditions.  This  scheme  was,  subject  to  some  slight  modifications,  continued  until 
1803,  when  it  was  supplemented  l^y  a  scheme  of  prizes,  ranging  in  value  from  4s.  to  10s., 
for  those  who  passed  the  examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  but  in  1899,  the 
toaohor-studt'iits  weru  debarred  from  receiving  these  prizes.  In  1894  the  certificate  had 
to  1m;  changed  owing  to  the  alterations  in  the  Government  Code.     From  this  date,  a 
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certificate  was  granted  to  those  pupils  who  had  received  at  least  twelve  hours*  instruction 
in  a  subject,  and  had  made  diligent  progress  in  it.  The  principle  on  which  prizes  had 
been  awarded  up  to  1900  was  changed  in  that  year,  except  in  the  case  of  scholars  under 
16  years  of  age  and  students  of  all  ages  in  certain  schools  in  poor  districts.  In  the  case 
of  students  over  16  (other  than  teacher-students)  prizes  were  awarded  for  passing  certain 
examinations  of  outside  bodies,  and  also  those  held  by  the  responsible  teachers, 
provided  that  the  students  attended  the  classes  for  a  certain  number  of  times.  This 
scheme  is  now  in  operation,  and  the  gross  value  of  the  prizes  awarded  in  the  Session 
1902-3  amounted  to  £860. 

v.— Fees. 

A  uniform  fee  of  3d.  per  week,  or  3s.  a  quarter,  was  charged  when  the  schools  were 
first  opened  in  1882  ;  but  the  Board  soon  found  it  necessary  to  depart  from  uniformity. 
From  the  second  session  (1883-84)  until  the  aboUtion  of  fees  in  1898  the  number  of 
schools  charging  2d.  per  week  in  the  first  few  years  and  2d.  or  Id.  per  week  in  the  latter 
years,  was  increased  almost  every  session ;  the  normal  fee  was,  however,  3d.  per  week. 
The  term  or  quarterly  fee  of  3s.  charged  in  schools  with  a  weekly  fee  of  3d.  was  reduced 
in  the  second  session  to  2s.,  and  a  corresponding  reduction  was  made  in  the  schools  where 
a  lower  weekly  fee  was  charged.  On  the  other  hand,  a  higher  fee  not  exceeding  6d.  per 
week  was  imposed  in  a  few  schools  ;  but,  as  a  rule  it  did  not  remain  long  in  force.  An 
extra  fee  for  French  was  also  charged  in  five  sessions,  and  students  of  Cookery  were 
also  required  to  pay  an  extra  amount  in  one  or  two  sessions.  For  a  few  weeks 
of  the  Session  1888-89  a  fee  of  Is.  a  week  was  charged  to  adults.  The 
circumstances  which  led  up  to  this  action  were  that  the  Auditor  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  held  that  the  Board  could  not  legally  instruct  adults;  and 
the  Evening  Schools  Conmiittee,  acting  in  the  recess,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  resolution 
which  the  Board  had  already  adopted,  agreed  to  charge  a  fee  of  Is.  per  week  to  cover  the 
cost  of  instructing  the  students ;  but  the  Board  decided,  when  they  reassembled  after  the 
recess,  that  the  adults  should  be  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  the  juniors.  Moan- 
while,  however,  the  number  of  men  and  women  students  had  fallen  ott'  considerably  and 
the  loss  was  not  recovered  until  some  two  or  three  years  afterwards.  The  schools  were 
freed  in  1898,  but  before  that  time  attempts  had  been  made  in  the  direction  of  abolishing 
the  fees.    The  Board  on  July  9th,  1891,  decided : — 

That  in  the  event  of  the  Free  Edacation  Bill  now  before  Parliament  becoming  law  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  Board  in  which  fees  are  now  charged,  all  scholars  shall  be  admitted  without  requiring  any 
fee  from  and  after  the  day  on  which  the  Act  shall  come  into  force. 

On  July  23rd,  however,  the  Board  agreed  to  suspend  the  operation  of  this 
resolution  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months  in  the  case  of  the  evening  schools. 
Later  on,  the  Committee  recommended  the  Board  to  rescind  the  suspensory  resolution 
of  July  23rd,  but  eventually  the  original  resolution  that  the  evening  schools 
should  be  free  was  rescinded.  In  the  Session  1893-94,  the  fees  in  two  schools  were 
abolished,  the  reason  assigned  being  that  the  young  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
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could  not  afi'ord  to  pay  fees.  At  the  end  of  the  session  a  return  of  attendance 
submitted  to  the  Board,  wliich  showed  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
students,  but  a  falling  off  in  the  percentage  of  attendance.  A  proposal  to  augment 
the  numljer  of  free  schools  by  opening  two  in  each  division  was  discussed  and  rejected 
by  the  Board.  S^jme  suggestions  however  arose  out  of  this  debate.  One  was  that 
fees  should  be  returned,  in  the  form  of  deposits  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  to 
pupils  who  made  a  certain  percentage  of  attendance.  The  proposal  was  not  carried 
out,  as  the  Education  Department  did  not  approve  of  it,  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  held  that  the  School  Board  could  not  legally  carry  out  the  projected  schema  The 
Board  thereupon  adopted  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Education  Department  The  Board 
therefore  divided  the  session  into  two  parts,  and  decided  to  charge  no  fees  for  the  second 
part  to  those  students  who  attended  a  certain  number  of  times  in  the  first  part  This  plan 
was  in  operation  for  one  session  only  ( 18U7-98),  for  in  the  next  session  (1898-99)  the  schools 
were  freed.  The  effect  of  this  change  on  the  number  of  students  is  shown  in  the 
following  Table: — 


8e»>ion. 


1897-98  (Fee) 
1898-99  (Free) 


Total  No.  of  papilfr 

ftdmitted  dnriiiK 

tbe  SeMion. 


57,68« 
109,121 


Aveni^  No.  on  tbe  ATerag*  Na  ive-     Pttoentage  of  at. 
Boll  daring  the     sent  wk  aU  dorinir  No.  prMeut  wk  all 
Winter  period  of    the  Winter  period   on  Um  aTensa  No. 
the  Beesion-  of  the  Beenon.  on  the  EoUe. 


30,730 
56,412 


24,350 
42,109 


79-2 
74C 


Figures  for  the  succeeding  sessions  in  which  no  fees  were  charged  are  given  on 
page  811.  They  show  that,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  provinces,  the  attendance 
rose  after  the  fees  were  abolished. 

The  schools  remained  free  until  1902-03.  In  the  preceding  session  (1901-02) 
the  SJouth  Keasington  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Education  took  over  the  administration 
of  the  evening  schools  from  the  Whitehall  Branch—  a  transfer  of  duties  that 
arose  out  of  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  Rex  v,  Cockerton— and  the  new 
authorities  intimated,  when  approving  the  arrangements  for  that  session,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  understood  that  they  would  in  future  recognise  schools  in  which 
no  fees  were  charged;  but  they  would  be  prepared  to  consider  arrangements 
providing  for  the  remission  of  fees  in  the  case  of  individual  scholars.  In  view  of  this 
attitude  of  the  Board  of  Education  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  consider  what 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  ensuing  session.  The  Evening  Schools  Com- 
mittee appointed  a  sub-committee  to  receive  evidence  and  to  submit  recommendations 
on  the  whole  question  of  fees.  Their  report  was  considered  by  the  Committee  and  placed 
l>efore  the  Board,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  system  of  free  evening 
schools,  which  had  worked  so  well,  should  not  be  interfered  with,  but  if  fees  were  to  be 
re-imposed — 

(i.)  No  scholars  under  18  years  of  age  should  be  charged  a  fee. 
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(ii.)  That  pupils  attending  certain  schools  in  poor  districts  should  pay  no  fees 
irrespective  of  age. 

(iii.)  That  in  the  remaining  schools  a  sessional  fee  should  be  charged  to  persons  over 
18  years  of  age  as  follows : — 

(a)  Ordinary  schools,  Is. 

(b)  Commercial  schools,  2s.  6d. 

(c)  Science  and  Art  schools,  5s. 

The  Board  of  Education  demurred  to  the  free  education  of  scholars  under  18  years 
of  age,  but  they  eventually  sanctioned  the  scheme,  with  the  substitution  of  16  for  18. 
Two  or  three  modiiications  have  been  subsequently  approved.  Soldiers  in  uniform  are 
admitted  free  to  all  schools:  in  Commercial  and  Science  and  Art  schools  students 
pay  5s.  a  session  for  Science  and  Art  subjects  taught  under  Divisions  II.  and  IV. 
of  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  2s.  6d.  a  session  for  the  other 
subjects  :  and  the  schools  for  the  Deaf  are  free.  The  scheme,  with  these  modifications, 
is  in  force  at  the  present  time  :  the  number  of  free  schools  is  7(5,  and  fees  are  charged 
in  298.     The  effect  of  the  change  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Table  Showing  Effect  Produced  by  the  Charging  Fees. 


No.  of  Papils  adoiitted  daring 
tbe  Seeaion. 

*Ayerafre  Mo.  on  the 

Bolls. 

(Winter  Tertcs). 

*  Average  No.  Preatnt 

at  all. 

(Winter  Terms). 

Percentage  of  Av.  No. 
Present  at  all  on  the 
Ay.  No.  on  the  Bolls. 

Sbshiov. 

(I) 

Under  16 
(Free). 

(«) 

1 66,041 

41,516 

Over  16 

(Free 

Schools). 

(8) 
11,784 
11,350 

Over  16 

(Fee 
Schools). 

^4) 

68,928 
80,326 

Free 
Schools. 

(5) 
9,878 
9,151 

FeeSchoob 

1  Imt  papils 

under  16 

free. 

(6) 

Free 
Schools. 

(7) 

FeeSchoolf 
bnt  papils        Free 
nnder  16      Schools, 
free. 

(8)               (9) 

Fee  Schools 

hut  papils 

undsr  16 

free 

(10) 

1902-1903 

(Fee) 
1901-1902 

(Free) 

66,304 
64,645 

7,250 
6,765 

50,650 
48,473 

73-4 
739 

76-2 
760 

Increase 

Decrease 

14,625 
... 

434 

.  •  • 

21  [397 

727 

... 

1,669 

485 

... 

2,077 

... 

•6 

1-2 

... 

*  It  ifl  not  poflsiblA  to  give  these  figures  aoooiding  to  the  ages  of  the  Papils,  but  the  Committee  obtained  a  return 
from  the  Schools  in  the  week  ended  Maj  9th,  1903,  which  showed  the  following  result : — 

Free  Papils.    Pacing  Papils 
No.  admitted  in  the  period  from  September  22nd,  1902,  U  November  22nd,  1902    62,044     ...    46,931 

No.  present  at  all  in  tlie  week  ended  May  9th,  1903 21,901     ...    20,937 

Percentage  of  the  No.  present  at  all  on  the  number  admitted         42*1     ...        4*48 

t  Of  ibis  Number  47,170  were  admitted  to  the  Fee  Schools  and  8,871  to  tlie  Free  SchoolB. 


VI. — ^Teaching  Staff. 

The  Teachers  who  are  employed  in  the  evening  schools  are  now  appointed  each 
session,  and  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  chosen  from  the  assistant  teachers  of  the 
day  schools  ;  indeed,  preference  has  been  given  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
buildings  in  or  near  to  which  the  evening  school  is  held ;  the  object  being  to  induce 
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ex-day  scholars  to  return  to  their  teachers.  Head  teachers  of  day  schools  have  never 
been  disqualified  from  service  in  the  evening  schools :  some  have  been  appointed  as 
responsible  teachers,  but  the  number  has  been  diminishing  of  late  years. 

The  day  school  staff  has  suppUed  most  of  the  teachers;  but  others  have  been 
engaged  to  teach  such  subjects  as  Shorthand,  Bookkeeping,  Typewriting,  Gymnastics, 
First  Aid,  Home-Nursing  and  Health. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  have  increased  considerably.  In  1882,  when  the 
schools  were  first  opened,  the  responsible  teachers  were  paid  an  inclusive  sum  of  48. 
per  evening  of  two  hours :  now  the  salary  works  out  from  about  8s.  6d.  to  16s.  per 
evening  plus  extra  remuneration  based  on  the  average  attendance.  The  more  highly 
paid  responsible  teachers — i.e.  responsible  teachers  of  the  Special  schools,  work  for  about 
three  hours  per  evening.  The  assistants  received  2s.  Gd.  per  evening  in  1882:  now 
the  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  and  instructors  vary  from  4s.  to  10s.  6d.  per  evening, 
and  doctors,  who  have  only  been  employed  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  receive 
£1  Is.  for  an  evening  of  about  two  hours.  The  principle  ha^s  been  to  pay  teachers  a 
fixed  sum,  and  to  add  to  it  an  amount  depending  chiefly  upon  the  attendance  in  the 
schools  or  classes.  Instructors,  as  distinguished  from  assistants,  have  been  paid  a  fixed 
sum,  which  has  been  determined  mainly  by  the  subject  which  they  teach. 

The  amount  of  staff  allowed  in  a  school  depends  upon  its  size.  A  school  which 
reaches  an  average  attendance  of  65  is  allowed  three  iissistants;  one  of  140  has  six 
assistants.  This  amount  of  staff  works  out  at  the  rate  of  21*7  students  on  an  average 
for  each  assistant  teacher  in  the  case  of  a  school  of  65,  and  23*3  in  the  case  of  a  school 
of  140  ;  but  the  responsible  teacher  does  not  count  on  the  staff,  and  teachers  of  certain 
subjects — those  in  which  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  students  can  be  taught 
at  one  time — are  counted  as  half  teachers. 

If  the  students  fell  away  in  their  attendance  the  staff  was  reduced.  Thus  a  school 
with  three  assistants  lost  an  assistant  when  the  numbers  fell  below  45  for  two  weeks, 
and  one  with  six  assistants  was  reduced  by  one  "assistant  when  the  nimibers  fell  below 
120 ;  but  reductions  were  deferred  in  all  cases  where  the  circumstances  required  it.  The 
teacher  whoso  services  could  best  be  spared  received  notice  to  leave :  for  a  while  the 
teacher  last  appointed  had  to  leave,  but  as  this  plan  sometimes  involved  the  leaving 
of  a  teacher  who  could  least  be  spared,  the  system  which  had  previously 
obtained  was  reverted  to. 

VII. — Local  Managers. 

Some  of  the  duties  of  the  management  of  the  schools  have  been  entrusted  to 
separate  bodies  of  Local  Managers.  Originally  there  was  only  one  body  of  Managers  for 
each  division,  except  in  the  Greenwich  and  Tower  Hamlets  divisions,  where  the  day 
school  Managers  also  acted  for  the  evening  schools. 

The  divisional  system  was  abandoned  in  1885 ;  bodies  with  smaller  areas  were  formed, 
and  steps  were  taken  to  secure  the  services  of  day  school  Managers,  local  employers  of 
labour,  and  working  men  and  women.    The  latter,  it  was  believed,  would  be  willing 
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5.  Social  Life  in  th^  Schools. 

Although  the  Board  have  never  been  able  to  spend  money  to  promote  the  social  side 
of  the  schools,  they  have,  since  1892,  sought  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  in 
this  direction.  In  that  year  the  Board  decided  to  allow  social  gatherings  to  be  held 
not  oftener  than  once  a  month  on  an  evening  when  the  school  was  not  meeting,  and  to 
grant  the  free  use  of  the  rooms  for  this  purpose.  Gatherings  have  been  held  occasionally 
in  some  schools  and  regularly  in  others,  and  have  tended  to  bring  about  friendly 
relations  between  the  teachers  and  students,  and  amongst  the  students  themselves.  The 
proceedings  at  these  gatheri^s  have  taken  the  form  chiefly  of  vocal  and  instrumentiil 
music,  recitations  and  readings,  dramatic  recitals,  exhibitions  of  work,  opportunities  for 
conversation,  and  dancing.  The  students  and  the  teachers  and  their  friends  have  been 
the  chief  contributors  in  providing  the  entertainment.  Various  clubs  have  also  been 
formed  for  cricket,  football,  tennis,  and  cycling.  Some  teachers  have  iiccompanied  their 
pupils  in  country  rambles  and  to  places  of  interest  in  the  City ;  and  circles  for  the  study 
of  French  have  been  recently  started.  To  the  teachers  generally  is  due  the  credit  of 
developing  this  phase  of  the  evening  school  movement. 

III. — Government  Reports  and  Grants. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  fl.M.  Inspectors  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  testified  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  the  grants,  which  have  nearly  always  been  paid  at  the 
higher  rates,  have  also  shown  that  the  schools  have  been  conducted  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  Apart  from  these  Reports,  a  Blue  Book  was  issued  in 
Jiily,  1903,  by  the  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  general  repc»rts  of  H.M.  Inspectors 
on  Higher  Education  for  the  year  1902.  Two  of  these  Inspectors  dealt  at  some  length 
with  the  evening  schools  conducted  by  the  Board,  and  many  of  their  criticisms  were 
unfavourable.  The  Board's  Inspectors  drew  up  replies,  arid  the  Board,  on  November 
19th,  1903,  decided  to  send  them  to  the  Board  of  Education  with  a  covering  letter,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

The  School  Board  for  London  have  noted  with  concern,  the  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the 
evening  schools  under  their  charge  contained  in  the  Reports  on  Higher  Education^  published  by  the 
Board  of  £)ducation. 

As,  however,  the  School  Board  for  London  have  no  communication  from  the  Board  of  Education 
on  the  subject  of  these  Reports,  which  are,  moreover,  at  variance  with  tlie  Reports  received  by 
them  for  the  year  1901-2  on  individual  schools,  they  assume  that  the  Reports  embody  the  opinions 
of  the  particular  inspectors  concerned,  and  not  those  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  School}  Board  for  London,  however,  would  wish  the  Board  of  Education  to  be  under  no 
misapprehension  of  the  facts  of  the  case ;  they  therefore  forward  for  the  information  of  the  Board 
of  Education  the  Reports  of  their  own  Board  Inspectors  on  the  matter  referred  to  in  the  paid 
Reports. 

In  1893  a  much  more  liberal  scale  of  grant  was  allowed  to  evening  schools.  Whereas 
in  the  previous  session,  1892-3,  the  amount  per  head  was  only  lis.  9d.,  the  sum 
received  in  the  following  session,  1893-4,  rose  to  £1  6s.  8fd.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
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grants  fell  somewhat  (8d.  per  head)  when  the  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington, 
took  over  the  schools  from  the  Whitehall  Branch  in  1901,  as  the  scale  of  grants  was 
then  reduced,  and  nothing  was  paid  for  Physical  Exercises.  The  basis  on  which  grants 
were  paid  in  1893  was  aggregate  attendances  in  subjects  in  place  of  average  attendance 
and  the  results  of  the  annual  examinations. 

Results  of  Examinations, 

The  benefit  which  the  students  have  derived  from  the  schools  caimot  be  shown 
by  results  of  examinations  alone.  Nevertheless,  some  indication  of  the  work  done 
in  the  schools  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  Tables,  which  show  that  the  total 
number  of  entries  in  the  Session  1902-03  was  (excluding  the  Science  and  Art,  South 
Kensington,  Examinations)  12,867,  compared  with  290  in  the  Session  1893-94,  the  first 
session  in  which  there  is  any  record  of  students  sitting  at  examinations  of  outside  bodies. 
Prior  to  the  Session  1893  94,  all  the  students  were  examined  by  the  Government  Inspectors 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  examination  of  the  schools. 

Table  Showing  the  Results  of  Various  Examinations  (except  those  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Sooth  Kensington)  at  which  the  students  presented  themselves  voluntarily  and  in  all  cases  paid  the 
examination  fee  where  the  various  examining  bodies  charged  fees,  Session  1902-03  : — 


SxuniBiiig  Bodj  mod  8abJ«ot. 

a) 

Number 
Pratented. 

(2) 

PsMet. 
(8) 

Eiamtntng  Body  and  Subject. 
(1) 

Number 
Preeeated. 

(2) 

Pmmi. 

(8) 

Bankers,  Institute  of — 
Preliminary    ... 
Intermediate 

m!  1D&&       •*•              ...              •.•              •*. 

Economics      ... 

5 
2 
2 
1 

4 
2 
1 

§•1 

Chamber  of  Commerce — 
Algebra                     (Janiors) 
Arithmetic                       „ 
Book-keeping                   „ 
Chemistry                         ,; 
Drawing                            „ 
English 

Euclid                               „ 
French                              „ 
Geography                       „ 
„    Commercial             „ 
„    and  History  (Com- 
mercial)            „ 
German                            „ 
Italian                               „ 
Latin                                 „ 
Mathematics                    „ 
Portuguese                       „ 
Russian                             „ 
Science,  Elementary        „ 
Shorthand                         „ 
Spanish                             „ 
Typewriting                     „ 

Juniors    ...- 

10 

26 
174 

17 
13 

4 
72 
13 

5 

4 

42 
1 

1 
2 
1 
3 

233 
15 

113 

3 
•4 

§50 

«7 
12 

10              8 

8 
J4 

Banks  db  Assurance  Companies — 

vyieriLB  .«•         •••          ...         ... 

3 
4 

3 

3 

t:!4i 

2 

Borough  Councils — 

vyieriKB  .••         ••*         •*.         ... 

4 

3 

t^l7 

British  College  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation— 
Gymnastic  Diplomas 

!t3 

* .  • 

«2 

H 

••• 

1 

H 

•182 

oflO 

tt58 

Browne,  Miss  Prince — 
Millinery         

5 

1 

6 

Cambridge  University — 
Hiffher    Local    (Arithmetic, 
French,  Drawing) 

1 

764 

315 

For  Footnotes  see  p.  107. 
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Bodj  uid  Bnbjtct. 


PreeeploTa,  College  of— 
AuooiAta  (Anthmatifl, 

EnglMi  ind  Hiatorr)   . 
CtuaL  


Bailtoaif  Companieii- 
Boy  ClorkB      ... 
Janior  Clerks... 
Olerka  


Rtmai  Navy — 
EDgineer  ArUflcer  ' 


L.L.A.  (CommL 

Goograpb;  ftod  Eooiuimioi) 
L.L.A.  (French)        


St.  John  Ambulance  Angiwialion- 

GertifinMB 

Hedallioiii      , 


Sanitary  frutHutt~ 
iDspectora       ... 


Script  Shorthand  Society— 
Shorthmnd— Speed    ... 


liamfDl*!  Bodr  kid  BobJaeC         |  nSSnUH 


SecretarifH,   InttitaU   of  {Ine 
poraiedy— 
AsBOoiaM  


S"citty  nf  Ai1» — 

Arithmetio  Grade  I. 

„  (Commerdftl] 

Book-keeping 
French 
Gvograph;  and  History 

(Cemniercial) 
German 
Hand  trri ting  and 

CorreBpon  d  en  CO 
Shorthand 
IVpewritiag 
Tiolin 


Grade  I. 


Aiitbmetic 
Book-keeping 
Eeonomica 
EDgliah 

Geography 
German 
Italian 
Portngn«ae 
Prjda  Writing 


Bbortband 
flpaniah 
Irpewriting 
Tiolia 


§t662 


Grade  II. 


Fnocb,  vivd  voot       

G«nnan        „  

HarmonT        

Mnaic,  fiigher  Radimenta  of 
„      Rt^imeata    of,    Ele- 


Haaio,  Theory  of,  Advanced 


1114 


4,0R9     !    2,893 


For  Footaotea  «ee  p.  307. 
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EzMDioiDg  Bodj  and  Subject. 
(1) 

Number 
Praeeuted. 

(3) 

Peaeee. 

(3) 

SxAminiog  Body  and  Subject. 
(1) 

Number 
Presented. 

(2) 

Pane*. 

(3) 

Society    of    Musicians    (Incor- 
porated)— 
Mnsio,  Higher  Radiments  of 

1 

5 

9 

94 

108 

fl 

Tailors  Acatiemy — 
Dressmaking 

Tonic  Sol-fa  College^ 

Elementary     

Intermediate 

School  Teachers'  Mnsie 
BUff  Notation 

1 
Grand  ToUls      ...  i 

» 

i 
14     1         12 

Soctety    of  Shorthand    Teachers 
( Incorporated) — 

Elementary     

Theory 

Speed  ...        ...        ...        ... 

1 

2 

6 

■i  162 

70 

94 

36 

149 

15 

93 

35 

133 

15 

294 

12,867 

1 

276 
9,621 

IF 

•e 

ft 

ii 

fir 


•J 


One  with  distinction. 
Two  with  distinction. 
Three  with  distinction. 
Fonr  with  distinction. 
Five  with  distinction. 
Six  with  distinction. 
Ten  with  distinction. 
Thirteen  with  distinction. 
Fifteen  with  distinction. 
Twenty  with  distinction. 
Twenty-one  with  distinction. 
Twenty-three  with  distinction. 
Thirty-one  with  distinction. 
Thirty-nine  with  distinction. 


*§  One  with  donhle  distinction. 

*||  Two  with  donhle  distinction  and 

one  with  distinction. 
*1I  Two  with  donhle  distinction  and 

five  with  distinction, 
t*  Three  with  donhle  distinction  and 

six  with  distinction. 
t$  Five  with  donhle  distinction  and 

eight  with  distinction. 
til  Seven  with  donhle  distinction  and 

three  with  distinction. 
fH  Sixteen  with  doable  distinction 

and  fourteen  with  distinction. 
X*  One  with  honours 


Xf  Three  with  honours. 

Xi  Ten  with  honours. 

}  n  Thirteen  with  honours. 

X%  Twenty-seven  with  honours. 

^*  PriTe  of  £2. 

ft  Prize  of  £3. 

[}  Bronze  medal. 

ji  Bronze  medal  and  first  prize  of  £3. 

f^  Bronze  medal  and  third  prize  of 

£2 
II*  Silver  medal. 
lit  Gold  medal 
||§  Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals. 


The  following  Table  shows  the  results  of  all  examinations  held  under  Divisions  II. 
and  IV.  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington,  for  the 
Session  1902-3:— 


BnULTS. 

• 

TaUl 

Ko.  pco- 

Elementary  Stage  (or 

Advanead  Stage  (or  to  oaaa  of 

BVBJBOTS. 

■anted 

iooaaa 

of  liathamaUoa. 

MaUiematloa.  Stage  II.. 
aalaai  otlMrwlaa  itaiad). 

foreza- 
mina- 

ttOD. 

Stage  I.). 

2Qd  ciAM.    reu. 

Tbtat 

litafH. 

l«ICIaaa.iiiidClaai,<     FhU. 

(1) 

(2) 

w    ! 

(4>              (6) 

(«)       1       (7)              (8) 

(•) 

Science — 

1 

Biology 

10 

..  • 

1 

1                6 

2 

10 

A^o  vauy         •*.          •••          ...          ...          ... 

68 

... 

7            6 

7           35 

13 

68 

Building  Constr action 

74 

26 

37    ,      11 

...           ... 

•  •  • 

74 

Chemistry,  Inorganic,  Practical 

168 

18 

20 

23 

•10          38 

•59 

168 

„               „            Theoretical 

173 

30 

33 

19 

7           54 

t30 

173 

\7eOlOgy                •••                        •••                        •••                        ••!                        ••. 

9 

••• 

•  •  • 

... 

6            3 

•  •  • 

9 

Geometry  (Practical,  Plane,  and  Solid) 

80 

14  ; 

31           25 

2            6 

2 

80 

uea  w           •.*        •.•        •*.        ...        ... 

6 

•  •  • 

•  •  •                     •  •  •         1 

2            3 

••  • 

5 

Human  Physiology         

288 

27 

34     ,        9 

J36     i     118 

•64 

288 

Mygiene      •••        •.•        ...        ... 

247 

17 

6     '       ... 

28         161 

::35 

247 

Machine  Construction  and  Drawing    ... 

123 

45 

35    .      43 

. .  •           ... 

•  •  • 

123 

Magnetism  and  Electricity        

39 

11 

12    i       16 

...     1       ... 

•  •  • 

39 

Mathematics         

149 

17 

21           19 

tJ9         150 

§33 

149 

„         Practical     

2 

...      i 

2 

•• •           •  •  • 

•  •  • 

2 

Mechanics,  Applied         

„         Theoretical,  Solids 

2 

. .  • 

2    1 

.. •           ... 

•  •  • 

2 

24 

6 

5            2 

1             4 

6 

24 

„                „             Fluids 

6 

2 

4           . . .     , 

•  •  •                       •  •  • 

•  •  • 

6 

Physiography        ...        ..• 

83 

11     . 

3             3 

t20           37             'J    1 

83 

Sound,  Light,  and  Heat 

10 

5 

4             1     , 

1 
•  •  •                       •  •  • 

•  • 

10 

Total  for  Science         

1,560 

•229     . 

254         180 

129    :    515 

253 

1,560 

•  Indndes  3  Honours'  Stage.  Part  I.    t  Inolndes  2  Honoore*  Stage,  Part  I.    i  looludes  1  Honoois'  Stage,  Part  I, 
XX  Inohides  1,  Stage  m.  |  looli^  13,  Stage  m.  f  Includes  9,  Stage  in. 

w2 
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could  not  afibrd  to  pay  fees.  At  the  end  of  the  session  a  return  of  attendance  was 
submitted  to  the  Board,  which  showed  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
students,  but  a  falling  off  in  the  percentage  of  attendance.  A  proposal  to  augment 
the  number  of  free  schools  by  opening  two  in  each  division  was  discussed  and  rejected 
by  the  Board.  Some  suggestions  however  arose  out  of  this  debate.  One  was  that 
fees  should  be  returned,  in  the  form  of  deposits  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  to 
pupils  who  made  a  certain  percentage  of  attendance.  The  proposal  was  not  carried 
out,  as  the  Education  Department  did  not  approve  of  it,  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  held  that  the  School  Board  could  not  legally  carry  out  the  projected  scheme.  The 
Board  thereupon  adopted  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Education  Department.  The  Board 
therefore  divided  the  session  into  two  parts,  and  decided  to  charge  no  fees  for  the  second 
part  to  those  students  who  attended  a  certain  number  of  times  in  the  first  part.  This  plan 
was  in  operation  for  one  session  only  (1897-98),  for  in  the  next  session  (1898-99)  the  schools 
were  freed.  The  effect  of  this  change  on  the  number  of  students  is  shown  in  the 
following  Table: — 


Session. 

ToUl  No.  of  pnpU» 

admittad  durisf^ 

the  Seetion. 

Average  No.  on  the 

Roll  dnrinff  the 

Winter  period  of 

the  Beesion. 

Average  No.  pre- 
sent At  all  during 
the  Winter  period 
of  the  Seeeion. 

Percentage  of  aT. 

No.  preaent  at  all 

on  the  average  No 

ontheBoUa. 

1897-98  (Fee)       

1898-99  (Free)     

57,586 
109,121 

30,730 
56,412 

24,350 
42,109 

79-2 
74-6 

Figures  for  the  succeeding  sessions  in  which  no  fees  were  charged  are  given  on 
page  311.  They  show  that,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  provinces,  the  attendance 
rose  after  the  fees  were  abolished. 

The  schools  remained  free  until  1902-03.  In  the  preceding  session  (1901-02) 
the  South  Kensington  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Education  took  over  the  administration 
of  the  evening  schools  from  the  Whitehall  Branch—  a  transfer  of  duties  that 
arose  out  of  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Cockerton—and  the  new 
authorities  intimated,  when  approving  the  arrangements  for  that  session,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  understood  that  they  would  in  future  recognise  schools  in  which 
no  fees  were  charged;  but  they  would  be  prepared  to  consider  arrangements 
providing  for  the  remission  of  fees  in  the  case  of  individual  scholars.  In  view  of  this 
attitude  of  the  Board  of  Education  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  consider  what 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  ensuing  session.  The  Evening  Schools  Com- 
mittee appointed  a  sub-committee  to  receive  evidence  and  to  submit  recommendations 
on  the  whole  question  of  fees.  Their  report  was  considered  by  the  Committee  and  placed 
before  the  Board,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  system  of  free  evening 
schools,  which  had  worked  so  well,  should  not  be  interfered  with,  but  if  fees  were  to  be 
re-imposed — 

(i.)  No  scholars  under  18  years  of  age  should  be  charged  a  fee. 
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(ii.)  That  pupils  attending  certain  schools  in  poor  districts  should  pay  no  fees 
irrespective  of  age. 

(iii.)  That  in  the  remaining  schools  a  sessional  fee  should  be  charged  to  persons  over 
18  years  of  age  as  follows : — 

(a)  Ordinary  schools,  Is. 

(b)  Commercial  schools,  2s.  6d. 

(c)  Science  and  Art  schools,  5s. 

The  Board  of  Education  demurred  to  the  free  education  of  scholars  under  18  years 
of  age,  but  they  eventually  sanctioned  the  scheme,  with  the  substitution  of  16  for  18. 
Two  or  three  modifications  have  been  subsequently  approved.  Soldiers  in  uniform  are 
admitted  free  to  all  schools:  in  Commercial  and  Science  and  Art  schools  students 
pay  OS.  a  session  for  Science  and  Art  subjects  taught  under  Divisions  II.  and  IV. 
of  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  2s.  6d.  a  session  for  the  other 
subjects  :  and  the  schools  for  the  Deaf  are  free.  The  scheme,  with  these  modifications, 
is  in  force  at  the  present  time  :  the  number  of  free  schools  is  76,  and  fees  are  charged 
in  298.     The  effect  of  the  change  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Table  Showing  Effect  Produced  by  the  Charging  Fees. 


No.  of  Pupils  admitted  daring 
tbe  Session. 

*Avenffe 

Re 

(Winter 

No.  on  the 
>Us. 
Terms). 

Fee  School* 

,  hat  pnpils 

under  16 

free. 

(6) 

*Ayerage  No.  Preetnt 

At  all. 

(Winter  Terms). 

Percentage  of  Ar.  No. 
Present  at  all  on  the 
At.  No.  on  the  Bolla. 

Buaiov. 
(I) 

Under  16 
(Free). 

(2) 

Over  16 

(Ptm 

Schools). 

(8) 

Over  16 

(Pee 
Schools). 

Free 
Schools. 

(6) 

Free 

Schools. 

(7) 

FeeScboolf 

bat  pupils 

under  16 

free. 

(8) 

Free 
Schools. 

(9) 

73-4 

739 

Fee  Schools 

butpapils 

unaar 16 

flrce 

(101 

1902-1903 

(Fee) 
1901-1902 

(Free) 

1 56,041 
41,510 

11,784 
11,350 

58,928 
80,325 

9,878 
9,151 

66,304 
64,645 

7,250 
6,765 

1 

50,550 
48,473 

76-2 
750 

Increase 

Decrease 

14,525 

... 

434 

... 

21,397 

727 

... 

1,659 

485 

... 

2,077 

... 

•5 

1-2 

... 

*  It  18  not  poflsibla  to  give  these  flg^uree  aooording  to  the  ages  of  the  Popils,  but  the  Committee  obtained  a  return 
from  the  Schools  in  the  week  ended  May  9th,  1908,  which  Blu>wed  the  lollowing  result  :— 

Free  Pnpils.    Pajinir  Pupils 
No.  admitted  in  the  period  from  September  S2nd,  1902,  tj  November  23nd,  1902    62,044     ...    46,931 

No.  present  at  all  in  the  week  ended  May  9th,  1903 21,901     ...    20,937 

Percentage  of  the  No.  present  at  all  on  the  number  admitted         42*1     ...        4*48 

t  Of  this  Number  47,170  were  admitted  to  the  Fee  Schools  and  8,871  to  tlie  Free  Schools. 


VI. — ^Teaching  Staff. 

The  Teachers  who  are  employed  in  the  evening  schools  are  now  appointed  each 
session,  and  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  chosen  from  the  assistant  teachers  of  the 
day  schools  ;  indeed,  preference  has  been  given  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
buildings  in  or  near  to  which  the  evening  school  is  held ;  the  object  being  to  induce 
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to  serve,  as  the  representatives  of  the  trade  societies  had  assured  the  Board  of 
the  interest  felt  by  working  men  and  women  in  the  evening  school  movement.  In 
the  Greenwich  Division,  but  not  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  the  day  school  Managers 
continued  to  act  for  the  evening  schools,  and  later  on  similar  arrangements  were  made 
in  the  case  of  schools  in  other  divisions. 

The  duties  of  the  Managers  are,  to  visit  the  schools,  to  see  that  the  regulations  of 
the  Board  and  Government  are  carried  out,  to  nominate  teachers,  to  test  the  registers, 
and,  generally,  to  promote  the  success  of  the  schools. 

At  the  first,  one  of  the  Managers  usually  acted  as  Honorary  Correspondent ;  later  on 
these  duties  were  taken  over  by  the  Organisers  and  Correspondents,  and  finally  in  1895, 
the  werk  was  transferred  to  the  Official  Correspondents  of  the  day  schools. 

Whilst  the  foregoing  statement  is  applicable  to  most  of  the  schools,  deviations  from 
the  general  rule  have  been  made  since  the  establishment  of  the  Commercial  and  Science 
and  Art  schools  in  1898.  Some  of  these  schools  have  no  Local  Managers,  others  have 
Managers  who  have  not  the  power  to  nominate  teachers,  and  two  or  three  have  visiting 
Managers  only. 

The  list  of  Managers  is  revised  annually,  and  those  who  have  not  made  a  sufficient 
number  of  visits  to  the  schools  or  attendances  at  the  Managers'  meetmgs,  are  struck  off 
the  list,  unless  the  Divisional  Members  recommend  their  retention. 
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GENERAL    PURPOSES. 

ON  December  4th,  1891,  the  Board,  with  a  view  of  condensing  its  business,  redis- 
tributed its  work  so  as  to  compress  its  scattered  branches,  and  reduced  its  then 
eleven  Standing  Committees  to  six.  Among  other  decisions,  one  resolution 
connected  therewith  was  as  follows : — "  That  there  shall  be  a  Standing  Committee  for 
general  purposes,  to  be  called  the  General  Purposes  Committee,  to  conduct  the  legal 
work,  the  work  in  connection  with  Minuting  and  Educational  Endowments,  the  work  of 
the  Salaries  Committee,  and  oflSce  control."  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  above  resolu- 
tion, these  matters  had  been  controlled  by  three  separate  Committees. 

On  July  21st,  the  Board  added  the  duty  of  considering  and  reporting  to  the  Board 
upon  all  proposals  for  any  variation,  either  in  the  number  or  the  grade  of  the  Office 
Staff  of  any  department  of  the  Board,  or  in  the  scales  of  salary. 

The  new  Committee  was  therefore  required  to  take  up  the  duties  enumerated  as 
follows : — 

I.  Minuting  and  Preparation  of  Business  Papers  and  Minutes  of  the  Board :  Index 
for  the  latter :  Revision  of  the  Standing  Orders  (Rules  and  Regulations). 
II.  Educational  Endowments — Inquiries  into  Trusts:  Analysis  of  Schemes  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  preparation  of  histories  of  the  Trusts  to  which 
the  Schemes  refer:  suggestions  for  the  variation  and  appropriation  of  the 
funds  of  such  Trusts. 

III.  Legal  Work — Conduct  of   litigation :  directing  the  Board's  Solicitor :  reporting 

results  to  the  Board. 

IV.  Salaries  (grading  of  the  staff ;  and  office  control). 

V.  General  matters  not  connected  with  the  duties  specified  for  any  other  Standing 
Committee,  which  have  developed  from  time  to  time — such  as  (a)  Under- 
fed Children,  (6)  Medical  department,  (c)  Licensing  matters,  voting,  &c., 
{d)  Introduction  of  Manual  Training. 

I. — Minuting. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  form  a  centre  round  which  all  the 
Standing  Committees  work.  The  Standing  Committees  receive  instructions  from  the 
Board  to  consider  subjects  which  relate  to  the  special  work  with  which  they  are 
appointed  to  deal.  These  Committees  in  turn  furnish  the  required  information  on  the 
subjects  referred  to  them,  giving  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived  and  the 
reasons  therefor,  and  conclude  by  making  such  recommendations  as  they  deem  fit ;  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  moving  at  the  Board  the  adoption  of  such  recommendations 
for  acceptance  by  the  Board.  These  Minutes  of  Proceedings  also  record  com- 
munications from  Government  and  outside  bodies  and  persons,  on  which  the  Board 
deliberate,  and  in  most  cases,  refer  to  the  various  Committees  to  be  discussed  and 
reported  upon.    They  also  record  the  decisions  of  the  Board,  and  the  instructions  givea, 
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Thus  they  form  a  centre  from  which  instructions  radiate  to  the  several  Committees,  and 
on  which  the  deliberations  of  the  Committees,  with  their  recommendations,  are  focussed, 
and  the  Board  s  approval,  rejection,  or  modification  of  such  recommendations.  All 
matters  to  be  considered  by  the  Board  are  recorded  on  the  Business  Papers,  being 
collected  from  the  various  Standing  Committees,  and  from  outside  sources.  The 
Business  Papers^  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  meetings  of  the  Board  in 
Committee,  &c.,  are  recorded  in  44  volumes.  The  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  which 
record  all  the  deliberations  of  the  Board,  printed  in  six  annual  volumes  up  to  1878, 
and  in  half-yearly  volumes  subsequently,  form  60  foolscap  volumes  containing  78,578 
pages  of  Minutes,  and  13,012  pages  of  Index;  a  grand  total  of  91,590  pages. 

1.  Index  to  Board  Minutes,  -An  important  feature  of  the  Minutes  is  the  index  to 
each  half-yearly  volume.  This  index  extends  on  an  average  to  about  150  pages,  but  its 
magnitude  does  not  in  any  way  destroy  its  lucidity.  In  the  case  of  debates  there  is  not 
merely  given  an  indication  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  but  each  phase  of  the 
subject,  each  amendment  or  modification,  and  the  ultimate  result  of  the  proposal,  is 
clearly  and  concisely  shown.  This  detailing  of  debates  is  very  useful  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  Board's  work,  and  one  Chairman  of  the  Board  was  wont  to  remark  that  he 
could  get  all  the  information  he  required  from  the  index  without  going  through  the 
more  lengthy  process  of  reading  the  actual  Minutes.  For  the  convenience  of  reference 
certain  collective  headings  are  employed,  such  as  "  Correspondence,"  "  Motions,  Amend- 
ments, &c.,"  "  Subjects  of  Instruction."  Every  item  contained  in  the  Minutes  from  the 
appointment  of  a  pupil  teacher  or  a  teacher  "  on  Supply  "  to  the  most  important  debate 
on  the  religious  question  or  the  Education  Bill  is  to  be  found  in  the  index  ;  yet,  owing 
to  the  manner  in  which  all  these  items  are  condensed,  and  to  the  use  of  distinctive 
types  of  print,  not  a  trace  of  overcrowding  or  elaboration  presents  itself,  but  on  the 
other  hand  research  is  greatly  facilitated. 

The  preparation  of  this  index  involved  a  very  considerable  amount  of  work ; 
but  as  each  weekly  number  of  the  Mmutes  appeared  its  contents  were  dissected  by  the 
indexers,  and  the  index,  as  a  whole,  made  its  appearance  shortly  after  the 
completion  of  the  half-yearly  volume  of  Minutes.  As  many  as  10,000  slips  of 
manuscript  were  sometimes  sent  to  the  printers  for  the  compilation  of  one  volume  of 
index. 


^  There  were  two  Bfuiness  Papers  iasaed  in 
adyance  of  each  ordinary  meeting — one  on  the 
Saturday  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  the 
other  on  the  Tuesday  preceding  such  meeting  (the 
Board  meetings  were  held  on  Thursday).  The 
Preliminary  Business  Paper  of  the  meeting  recorded 
the  recommendations  of  the  various  Standing 
Committees  respecting  the  subjects  which  were  to  be 
reported  upon,  correspondence  from  all  sources — 
Government  and  otherwise — and  all  matters  which 
require  four  a  days'  notice,  such  as  matters  requiring 
the  consent  of  the  Education  Department,  and  all 
matters  which  involved  new  expense,  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Elementary  Educa- 


tion Act,  1873,  Schedule  3  (G)  ;  together  with 
notices  of  motion  received  from  Memberr.  The 
detailed  Paper  issued  on  the  Tuesday  preceding  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  contained  a  repetition  of 
the  matters  appearing  on  the  Preliminary  Paper  ; 
and  gave  complete  reports  of  the  Special  Com- 
mitter with  full  information  respecting  the  sub- 
jects and  the  reasons  for  their  findings,  and  reasons 
given  for  making  the  recommendations  which  had 
been  set  forth  in  the  Preliminary  Paper, 
together  with  such  notices  of  motion  and  cor- 
respondence as  might  have  been  received  since  the 
issue  of  the  Preliminary  Business  Paper. 
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In  addition  to  the  printed  index,  a  manuscript  index,  in  book  form,  was  also  prepared, 
so  as  to  furnish  a  ready  means  of  reference  to  Resohitions  passed  since  the  issue  of  the 
last  printed  volmne,  and  ponduig  the  publication  of  the  one  in  course  of  preparatioiL 
This  index  is  kept  for  current  use  in  the  Department. 

2.  References, — It  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Minuting  section  to  peruse  careftdly 
the  Board  business  paper,  and  to  inform  the  various  Committees  concerned  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Board.  When  any  modification  took  place  at  the  Board  of  any 
portion  of  a  Committee's  report,  or  an  instruction  was  implied  in  any  independent 
motion  carried  by  a  Member,  it  again  devolved  upon  the  Minuting  section  to  inform 
the  Committee  concerned  of  such  modification  or  instruction. 

TL— Educational  Endowments. 

On  Mav  10th,  1871,  the  Board  resolved  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
ascertain  whether  any,  or  if  so,  what,  Charitable  or  other  Endowments  in  the  London  School 
district  ought  to  be  applied,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  augmentation  of  the  School  Fund. 
On  May  24th  of  the  same  year,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  Committee  for  ascertaining 
what  was  to  be  known  concerning  Endowments  and  Bequests  available  for  Education. 
Various  draft  schemes  in  connection  with  Endowments  were  consequently  reported  upon, 
and  on  February  3rd,  1875,  the  Board  resolved  to  appoint  a  select  Committee.  This 
Committee  was  constituted  on  February  10th  of  that  year,  and  instructed  "  to  consider 
and  report  whether,  and  in  what  degree.  Endowments  available  for  the  purposes  of 
education  within  the  area  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  can  properly  be  rendered 
instrumental  in  providing  for  the  higher  education  of  scholars  in  Elementary  schools, 
and  especially  for  the  development  of  technical  instruction ;  and  what  measures  can  be 
taken  by  the  Board  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  the  governing  bodies  of  Endowed 
Schools  and  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  the  claims  of  the  Metropolitan  Elementary 
Schools  in  this  respect."  ^  The  short  title  of  which  Committee  was  the  "  Educational 
Endowments  Committee." 

Various  documents  were  prepared  by  this  Committee  from  Parliamentary  and  other 
oflGicial  returns,  from  incidental  information  in  books,  from  inquiries  from  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  and  from  private  sources,  and  these  documents  were  placed  in  the  library  of 
the  Board.  There  was  no  comprehensive  or  exhaustive  document  published  from  which 
information  could  be  drawn  respecting  the  conditions  of  the  educational  foundations 
of  the  Metropolis,  and  endowed  institutions  did  not  manifest  any  willingness  to 
answer  inquiries  made  by  the  oflScer  who  was  appointed  to  elicit  information. 

1.  City  Parochial  Charities, — The  Educational  Endowments  Committee  proceeded 
to  investigate  the  charities  which  were  imder  the  care  of  the  rectors  and  vestries  of  the 
City  parishes.  A  letter  was  addressed  to  the  clerks  of  the  106  City  parishes  which 
possessed  charities,  each  letter  enclosing  schedules  containing  such  accounts  of  the 
several  charities  held  by  each  City  parish  as  were  available  to  the  Board.  There 
was  no  published  document    containing    even  a  list    of  the  names  of  the  donors, 

^  Board  Minutes,  Vol.  Y.,  p.  230. 
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so  that  the  information  contained  in  the  schedules  had  to  be  obtained  from 
various  private  sources  and  from  scattered  references  in  books  treating  of 
other  subjects.  The  charities  were  found  to  be  left  for  the  benefit  of  particular 
parishes,  and  the  information  was  available  only  to  the  parish  authorities : 
indeed,-  it  was  found  that  the  clerks  knew  practically  nothing  of  the  charity 
affairs  of  other  parishes  than  their  own.  The  letters  addressed  to  the  Clerks  of  the 
various  parishes  contained  courteous  requests  for  further  information  as  to  the  particular 
charities,  and  inquiries  as  to  the  willingness  of  the  trustees  to  make  a  useful  disposition 
of  the  same.  Of  the  106  City  parishes  to  which  these  letters  were  sent  on  behalf  of  the 
School  Board  for  Ijondon,  only  35  replied :  71  City  parishes  took  no  notice  whatever 
of  them.  Of  the  36  parishes  which  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  letter  and 
schedules,  no  less  than  32  declined  to  comply  with  the  request  made.  Only  three 
parishes  out  of  the  106  furnished  the  Committee  with  any  additional  information,  and 
in  one  of  these  cases  the  information  was  only  partially  complete.  The  most  immediate 
channels  of  information  being  closed  to  the  School  Board,  the  Committee  availed 
themselves  of  two  other  sources  of  information — first,  published  documents  making 
meagre  reference  to  the  endowments ;  and,  secondly,  the  annual  statements  of  income  and 
expenditure  which  the  trustees  are  boimd  by  law  to  fiimish  to  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Commissioners  courteously  allowed  the  Board's  officer  to  investigate. 
The  inquiry  lasted  through  a  period  of  about  three  years,  and  resulted  in  the  discovery 
that  the  City  parishes  possessed  1,330  trusts,  the  total  income  of  which  was  over  £104,000 
per  annum,  and  their  minimum  capital  value  £2,339,204.  Many  of  these  charities  had 
•  become  obsolete :  others  were  appropriated  for  Church  purposes,  such  as  tnaintenance  of 
churches,  payment  of  church  officials,  and  whatever  is  considered  part  of  church 
management,  to  the  amount  of  £36,000  yearly:  for  endowments  for  clergymen  and 
lecturers  to  deliver  special  sermons,  &c.,  as  memorials  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
founder's  death ;  obits ;  masses  for  souls ;  commemoration  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada ;  expression  of  thankfulness  for  the  failure  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  the  reading 
of  prayers,  to  the  amount  of  over  £6,000  per  annum :  for  educational  purposes,  over 
£18,000 :  apprenticeship,  over  £2,000 :  in  payment  towards  poor  rates,  £10,000 :  for 
distribution  in  bread,  coals,  money,  clothing,  &c.,  over  £31,000,  giving  a  total  of  £104,102 
a  year. 

The  facts  thus  elicited  were  recorded  in  the  newspapers,  and  steps  were  then 
taken  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  conduct  a  further  inquiry,  armed  with  powers  of 
summoning  witnesses,  and  the  administration  of  oaths.  The  report  of  the  School 
Board  was,  however,  published  prior  to  that  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  the 
findings  of  the  Royal  Commission  appeared  to  justify  the  investigation  conducted 
by  the  School  Board.  The  outcome  of  this  was  the  passing  of  the  City  Parochial 
Charities  Act,  1883,  and  the  redistribution  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  endowments 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Act,  for  appljdng  "  general  charity  property "  (i,e 
all  with  the  exception  of  ecclesiastical  charity  property)  to  (a)  the  promotion  of  the 
education  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis  by  means  of  exhibitions,  technical 
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instruction,  secondary  education,  art  education,  evening  lectures,  or  otherwise,  at  the 
discretion  of  Commissioners:  (6)  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  libraries, 
museums,  art  collections,  &c.,  so  as  to  be  useful  to  the  poorer  inhabitants :  (c)  the 
preser\'ation  of  open  spaces  and  recreation  grounds  or  drill  grounds :  (ci)  the  promotion 
of  provident  institutions  and  of  institutes  for  working  men  and  women  of  the  poorer 
classes :  {e)  the  establishment  of  convalescent  hospitals :  (/)  and  generally  the  improve- 
ment of  the  physical,  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the 
Metropolis. 

2.  City  Companies'  Charities, — Arising  out  of  the  reference  of  the  Board  already 
mentioned,  the  Committee  made  a  similar  investigation  into  the  Trusts  placed  in  the  care 
of  the  City  Companies  for  administration,  but  not  forming  part  of  the  Companies'  funds. 
There  have  been  109  Companies  founded,  some  of  which  have  decayed,  leaving  only  89 
in  existence  at  the  present  time.  Of  this  number,  78  are  in  possession  of  trusts,  the 
income  from  which  was  shown  to  be  about  £186,000  per  annum.  This  applies 
only  to  charities  which  have  been  left  to  be  administered  as  Trusts  by  the  Companies. 
The  Report  of  the  Committee,  together  with  a  concise  history  of  these  charities 
constituting  a  Volume  with  Appendices  of  about  340  pages,  was  published  by  the 
Board  in  February,  1881.  When  this  Report  was  nearly  completed,  in  July,  1880,  a 
Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  not  only  into  the  charities  of  the  City 
Companies,  but  also  into  the  affairs  of  the  Companies  themselves.  That  Commission 
reported  in  1884,  and,  in  concluding  the  summary  of  the  results  of  their  inquiry,  they 
thanked  the  School  Board  for  their  valuable  report  on  the  subject  of  the  charities 
administered  by  the  Companies.  They  stated  that  it  was  exceedingly  elaborate,  and 
expressed  pleasiire  in  testifying  to  its  excellence  and  in  acknowledging  the  assistance 
they  had  derived  from  it. 

3.  Schedule  of  Endowed  Schools  and  Educationxil  Endowments,  —  In  March, 
1886,  the  Board  instructed  the  Educational  Endowments  Committee  to  prepare  a 
Return  of  the  number  of  Elementary  school  places  in  the  Endowed  schools  of  the 
Metropolis,  together  with  the  fees  charged  ;  also  of  the  Endowed  schools  in  the 
Metropolis  which  have  ceased  to  provide  elementary  education  under  schemes  sanctioned 
by  the  Endowed  schools  and  the  Charity  Commissioners  since  1869 ;  and  of  Endowed 
schools  in  the  Metropolis,  in  regard  to  which  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  reducing 
the  number  of  places  for  Elementary  Education.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
obtaining  the  required  information.  The  Charity  Commissioners  were  applied  to  for 
special  information  regarding  schemes  either  in  operation  or  likely  to  be  put  into 
operation,  but  they  were  unable  to  offer  any  assistance,  as  their  office  did  not  afford  the 
materials  for  supplying  with  any  approach  to  exactness  the  information  desired  with 
regard  to  the  past  reduction  of  Elementary  school  places.  The  result  of  the  investigation 
showed  that  a  large  number  of  school  places  existed  which  were  distinctly  used  for 
elementary  purposes ;  but  many  Endowments,  originally  intended  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  poor,  were  largely  used  by  others.  Finally  a  Return  was  published 
by  the  Board  of  174  trusts,  each  having  an  income  of  over  £100  a  year. 
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4.  EdvAutioiud  Charities  in  the  ScJtool  Board  Divisions  of  Oreenwich,  East 
Lambeth,  West  Lambeth. — The  Educational  Endowments  Committee  having  decided 
that  it  was  desirable  to  collect  and  classify  information  as  to  the  existing  fimds  available 
for  educational  purposes  within  the  Metropolitan  area,  a  Return  of  such  funds  was 
prepared  so  far  as  regards  the  School  Board  Division  of  Greenwich,  and  was  presented 
to  the  Board  on  May  21st,  1885. 

On  March  4th,  1886,  a  Return,  relating  to  the  Educational  Charities  in  the  East 
Lambeth  Division  was  presented  to  the  Board. 

On  February  17th,  1887,  a  Return,  relating  to  the  Educational  Charities  in  the  West 
Lambeth  Division  was  presented  to  the  Board. 

A  quastion  having  arisen  as  to  the  legality  of  expending  money  in  printing  the 
returns  referred  to,  the  Committee  in  these  circumstances  did  not  proceed  with  the 
records  of  remaining  Divisions. 

5.  Schemes  Promoted  by  tJte  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  and  the  Charity 
Commissioners. — From  time  to  time  draft  schemes  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Board, 
at  first  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  and  afterwards  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  for  the  re-organisation  of  Educational  Trusts  in  the  Metropolis,  and  the 
Board's  criticisms  were  invited.  The  Board  usually  referred  these  schemes  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  consideration.  Such  schemes,  when  published  by  either  the  Commissioners 
or  by  the  Education  Department,  have  been  examined  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Board  in  many  instances  have  resulted  in  securing  the 
extension  of  the  area  of  competition  for  Exhibitions  and  Scholarships  to  children 
in  Public  Elementary  schools,  and  in  obtaining  other  advantages.  Several  of  the 
larger  Educational  Trusts  have  been  proved  to  be  very  complicated  in  character, 
and  have  called  for  a  great  amount  of  research  in  respect  of  their  history  and  financial 
details.  Some  very  extensive  records,  with  analytical  statements,  both  as  to  the 
histories  of  the  trusts  and  the  provisions  of  the  schemes,  have  been  issued  from  time  to 
time  respecting  Christ's  Hospital,  Dulwich  College,  &c.  In  addition  to  the  specific  trusts 
abeady  mentioned,  the  Committee  have  considered  and  reported  upon  316  schemes 

relating  to  156  trusts. 

III. — Legal  Work. 

1.  Disputes  with  Contractors. — During  the  early  years  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee's  existence,  several  claims  of  contractors  for  repairs  executed  under  a 
schedule  of  prices  were  contested,  and  the  Board  were  invariably  successful  in  getting 
such  claims  reduced.  The  Committee  have  also  conducted  from  time  to  time,  with 
varying  success,  a  considerable  number  of  actions  for  breach  of  contract  by  various 
contractors. 

2.  Prosecutions  for  Theft  and  Damage  to  School  Buildings,  —  The  Committee 
have  continually  dealt  with  cases  of  theft  and  wilful  damage  to  school  buildings,  and 
in  nearly  all  instances,  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  convictions.  The  Board 
considered  that  it  was  most  important  to  prosecute  the  offenders  wherever  possible,  as 
they  were  convinced  that  this  action  had  a  deterrent  effect  on  others,  especially  in  rough 
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neighbourhoods,  where  the  schoolkeeper  would  otherwise  have  had  great  diflBculty 
in  preventing  these  occurrences. 

3.  Compensation  for  Injuries  to  Children, — These  casoB  have  been  very  numerous, 
and  have  ranged  from  requests  for  payment  of  small  amounts  lo  cover  doctors'  fees  to 
substantial  claims  for  compensation.  The  Committee  adopted  a  rule  which  permitted 
the  payment  of  doctors'  fees  for  the  first  attendance  in  simple  accident  cases,  provided 
the  child  was  taken  to  the  doctor  by  a  teacher.  In  cases  of  prolonged  attendance  by 
the  doctor,  or  where  claims  were  made  for  compensation,  the  Committee,  when  of 
opinion  that  the  Board  were  clearly  liable,  endeavoured  to  settle  amicably  with  the 
claimant  by  payment  of  a  small  sum  to  cover  the  doctors'  charges  or  incidental  expenses. 
Claims  which  the  Committee  considered  were  unjust  or  unreasonable,  and  could  not  be 
sustained  in  law,  were  usually  contested.  In  many  instances  the  Board's  con- 
tentions were  upheld  by  the  Courts ;  but  very  often,  especially  when  the  cases 
were  tried  by  jury,  the  tendency  has  been  to  sympathise  with  the  children 
injured  and  their  parents,  rather  than  to  consider  the  case  as  an  abstract  point  of  law. 
This  tendency  has  probably  been  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  expense  would  fell  on 
a  public  body,  and  not  on  a  private  individual. 

4.  AssavZts  on  Teachers  and  other  Officers, — The  General  Purposes  Committee  have 
also  investigated  cases  in  which  their  teachers  or  other  oflScers  had  been  subjected  to 
assault  or  abuse  from  the  parents  of  children ;  and  the  practice  of  the  Committee  has 
been  either  to  instruct  the  Board's  solicitor  to  assist  the  teacher  or  officer  in  a  prosecution, 
or  to  allow  legal  expenses  up  to  £3  3s.  in  the  event  of  a  conviction  being  obtained. 
These  assault  cases  have  not  lately  been  so  numerous  as  formerly,  probably  owing  to 
the  fact  that  parents  are  aware  that  the  Board  has  always  endeavoured  to  protect  their 
employes  from  assaults,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  people  are  more  alive  to  the  benefits  that 
the  children  derive  from  the  schools,  and  do  not  encourage  the  children  to  magnify 
the  small  inconveniences  that  occur  in  school  life. 

5.  Legality  of  Board's  Expenditure  on  Teaching  of  Science  and  Art  in  Elementairy 
Schools  and  in  connection  with  the  Pupil  Teacher  Centre  System, — During  the  last 
two  or  three  years  the  Board  have  been  engaged  in  two  actions  which  call  for  special 
mention,  and  have  arisen  out  of  decisions  of  the  Auditor  to  disallow  and  surcharge 
certain  items,  in  one  case,  in  the  Board's  expenditure  in  connection  with  the 
teaching  of  Science  and  Art  subjects  in  Elementary  schools. 

The  Auditor's  contention,  with  reference  to  the  teaching  of  Science  and  Art,  was  that 
the  Elementary  Education  Acts  did  not  empower  School  Boards  to  spend  money  on 
these  subjects.  The  Board  contended  that  the  Education  Department  had  always 
encouraged  this  kind  of  expenditure,  and  had,  moreover,  made  provision  in  their 
Codes  for  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  in  question.  To  ascertain  whether  the 
Board's  contention  was  right,  a  test  case  was  commenced  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division 
of  the  High  Court.  The  Court  upheld  the  decision  of  the  Auditor.  It  declared  this 
teaching  to  be  secondary  education  and  outside  the  scope  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Acts,  and  gave  judgment  accordingly.^      The  Board  appealed  against  this  decision, 

» Beg.  V,  Cockerton,  L.B.  [1901]  1  Q.B.,  p.  322. 
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but  the  Court  of  Appeal  concurred  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below,  and  further 
declared  that  it  wtu5  also  illegal  to  conduct  Evening  Continuation  schools  for 
persons  who  were  not  children  at  the  expense  of  the  School  FundJ  Notice 
of  ia,ppeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  against  that  decision  has  been  lodged.  The 
Government  recognised  the  difficult  and  serious  position  in  which  School  Boards 
were  placed  by  these  decisions,  and  a  short  Act  was  passed  to  enable  School  Boards, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  the  County  or  Borough,  to  continue,  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  to  maintain  Training  Schools  and  Classes  which  they  had  maintained  at  any  time 
during  the  twelve  months  preceding  July  31st,  1901,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  the 
school  fund  was  not  lawfully  appUcable.- 

The  other  case  referred  to  arose  out  of  the  Auditor's  decision,  on  the  representation 
of  certain  ratepayers,  to  disallow  and  surcharge  several  items  of  expenditure  in  con- 
nection with  the  building  of  a  pupil  teachers*  centre  at  Hilldrop-road,  Islington.  The 
ratepayers  contended  that  the  Board  were  acting  illegally  in  building  and  carrying  on 
such  centres  out  of  rates  raised  for  Elementary  school  purposes,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts  only  permitted  the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers  at  the 
schools  in  which  they  were  employed. 

As  the  Board  continued  the  centres,  and  also  proceeded  with  the  erection  of  the 
Hilldrop-road  centre,  these  ratepayers  brought  an  action  to  restrain  the  Board  from 
continuing  the  building.  This  action  was  decided  against  the  Board,  and  the 
judgment  declared  that  it  was  illegal  for  the  Board  to  make  any  more  payments  in 
connection  with  the  contract  for  building  the  Hilldrop-road  centre,  or  to  continue  the 
Pupil  Teacher  centre  system.^  Under  the  enabling  Act  before  mentioned  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Board  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  London  County  Council  to 
continue  the  system  in  existing  schools,  and  this  permission  was  immediately  granted. 

This  decision  of  the  Court  led  to  very  untoward  results.  The  contractor  for  the 
erection  of  the  Pupil  Teachers'  centre  at  Hilldrop-road,  brought  an  action  against  the 
Board  for  damages  for  breach  of  contract ;  and  the  freeholder  of  the  site — the  Board 
having  acquired  only  a  leasehold  interest — sued  the  Board  for  recovery  of  possession  of 
the  property,  on  the  ground  of  the  breach  by  the  Board  of  the  covenants  of  the  lease. 

The  freeholder  was  successful  in  his  action,  but  the  Board  have  given  notice  of 
appeal  against  the  decision.    The  action  of  the  contractor  has  not  yet  been  heard. 

IV. — Office  Staff. 

1.  SoLairies  {Grading  of  the  Staff,  (kc,  avd  Office  Control), — One  branch  of  the 
Committee's  work  consisted  in  the  supervision  of  the  office  staft'  and  of  office  control. 
Before  this  work  was  allotted  to  the  General  Purposes  Committee  it  was  performed 
by  the  Salaries  Committee,  which  consisted  of  the  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  of 

» Rex.  r.  Cockerton,  L.E.  [1901],  1  Q.B.,  p.  726.  'Dyer  r.  the  School  Board  for  London,  L.tt. 

« 1  Edw.  YIL,  c.  11.     For  the  extensiona  of  the      [1902],  2  Ch.,  p.  768. 
operation  of  this  Act  see  ante^  p.  276. 
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the  Standing  Committees ;  and,  prior  to  that,  the  various  Committees  each  considered 
their  own  staff'  and  office  requirements.  The  term  "office  staff""  included  aU  officers 
immediately  under  the  direction  of  any  Committee  of  the  Board. 

The  plan  of  referring  all  staff"  questions  to  one  Committee  worked  weU,  and 
led  to  a  more  impartial  and  uniform  method  of  treatment  than  could  have  resulted  from 
each  Committee  dealing  with  its  staff"  separately. 

Scales  of  HaXa/ries. — During  the  Committee's  existence  the  scales  of  salaries  for  the 
clerical  staff  were  twice  revised,  and  are  at  present  as  follow : — 

MinimniD.  Aimiifcl  locnMe.  Maximnm. 

Third  Class  Clerks      ...        £70    0    0  £7  10    0  £140    0    0 

Second  Class  Clerks    ...         140    0    0  7  10    0  180    0    0 

First  Class  Clerks        ...         180    0     0  10    0    0  250    0    0 

with  higher  posts  of  Heads  of  Rooms  (£300),  Head  Assistant  Clerks  (£350  and  £400). 

2.  Additiona  to  tfie  Staff, — Additions  were  made  to  the  staff  by  the  appointment  of 
Third  Class  Clerks,  and  vacancies  arising  in  the  higher  ranks  were  filled  by  competition 
from  the  grade  below.  Prior  to  the  year  1898,  Third  Class  Clerks  were  selected  from 
applicants  in  reply  to  advertisements  issued  in  the  newspapers.  Since  that  date  candidates 
for  these  clerkships  have  been  required  to  pass  a  qualifying  examination.  The  examination 
in  two  parts,  comprised : — Obligatory  Subjects — Arithmetic,  English  Grammar  and 
Composition,  English  History,  Geography,  Shorthand,  and  Orthography.  Optional 
Subjects — Algebra,  Euclid,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Latin,  French,  German  ;  Geometrical, 
Perspective,  Architectural  and  Freehand  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  and  Typewriting.  The 
age  limit  for  these  appointments  was  17  to  24  years. 

V. — General. 

1.  Underfed  Children  Attending  School. — The  question  of  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  underfed  children  attending  school  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Board  from 
time  to  time.  In  1889  a  Special  Sub-Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  question,  and  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Board  Among  other  conclusions  the 
Sub-Committee  arrived  at  was  one  that  the  Board  should  encourage  the  formation  of 
the  existing  associations  into  a  central  organisation  with  a  view  to  a  more 
economical  and  eflScient  system  for  the  provision  of  cheap  or  free  meals  for  the 
poor  children  attending  the  Public  Elementary  schools  of  London.  In  accordance 
with  this  suggestion,  a  meeting  was  convened  of  the  representatives  of  the  various 
associations,  Managers  and  teachers  of  schools,  and  other  persons  interested  in  the 
subject  in  November,  1889.  At  this  meeting  the  London  Schools  Dinner  Association  was 
formed.  In  December,  1894,  the  Board  appointed  a  Committee  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  children  attending  school  who  were  insuflBciently  fed,  and  to  report  to  the  Board  any 
further  remedies  or  suggestions  which  they  might  deem  advisable.  The  general  consensus 
of  opinion  was  that  the  Board  might  materially  assist  the  eflForts  made  by  keeping  a 
continuous  record  of  all  children  receiving  meals. 

Again,  in  July,  1898,  the  Board  resolved  that  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the 
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number  of  children  attending  Public  Elementary  schools  in  London  who  were  underfed, 
and   how  far  the  voluntary  provision  of  school   meals  was   effectual ;   and  a  Special 
Sub-Committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  and  report.     A  large  immber  of  witnesses'^ 
were  examined,  and  reports  as  to  the  various  methods  of  feeding  children  were  obtained 
from  the  United  States,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzer-  ; 
land.   In  the  Report  which  was  submitted  to  the  Board  in  November,  1899,  it  was  stated  that   ' 
t^  >number  of  children  who,  in  a  severe  winter,  would  probably  need  relief,  was  about 
55<06D :  some  31,000  of  these  belonging  to  Board  Schools,  and  the  rest  to  Voluntary 
schools. 

The  School  Board,  in  a  resolution  passed  on  March  1st,  1900,  laid  down  that 
Sub-Committees  should  be  appointed  by  the  Local  Managers  of  all  schools  containing 
necessitous  children  for  the  purpose  of  (a)  drawing  up  lists  of  underfed  children  and 
verifying  the  reality  of  their  need;  (6)  reporting  periodically  the  numbers  of  children 
on  this  list ;  (c)  taking  necessary  steps  to  procure  funds  for  their  relief  by  appUcation  to 
Charitable  Associations  or  individuals ;  and  {d)  arranging  for  the  distribution  of  meals 
to  the  underfed  children.  By  the  same  resolution  they  created  a  Joint  Committee  to 
supervise  this  organisation.  The  functions  of  this  Committee  were  to  receive 
periodical  reports  of  the  working  of  the  School  Sub- Committees  and  the  numbers  of 
children  fed,  to  draw  attention  to  any  apparent  defect  or  excess  in  the  operations  of 
the  Sub- Committees,  to  assist  any  schools  in  want  of  funds  by  helping  them  to  become 
connected  with  one  of  the  Charitable  Associations  existing  for  this  purpose,  and 
generally  to  keep  the  public  informed  of  what  was  being  done  to  provide  relief  for 
underfed  children  and  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  the  work.  This  Committee  was 
composed  as  follows : — 

Eight  members  of  the  School  Board,  together  with  representatives  of  the  London 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  of  the  Rochester  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  of  the 
Committee  of  Representative  Managers  of  London  Board  Schools,  of  the  Board  School 
Children's  Free  Dinner  Fund,^  of  the  London  Schools  Dinner  Association,  of  the 
Destitute  Children's  Dinner  Society,  and  of  the  Referee  Fund.  This  Joint  Committee 
held  its  first  meeting  on  July  16th,  1900.  ^ 

In  June,  1901,  the  Joint  Committee  published  their  first  annual  report,  in  which  it       I 
was  shown  that  the  period  of  feeding  extended  to,  as  a  maximum,  twenty  weeks  during 
the  winter,  while  a  weekly  average  of  18,857  children  received  a  daily  average  of^ 
meals.  \         \ 

In  June,  1902,  the  Joint  Committee  issued  their  second  annual  report,  which  showed 
that  a  weekly  average  number  of  20,085  children  had  received  a  weekly  average  of 
46,619  meals. 

In  June,  1903,  the  Joint  Committee  issued  their  third  annual  report,  which  showed 
that  22,206  children  had  received  a  weekly  average  of  54,572  meals.  This  was  a 
slight  increase  over  the  return  for  1900-1  and  1901-2,  but  the  number  of  schools 
reporting  was  larger.  . 

In  the  fourth  annual  report,  which  is  being  prepared  and  will  shortly  be  iasaed,  it  is    |  ' 

^  This  Fand  is  now  incorpormted  with  the  London  Sohools  Dinner  ABsooiatioD, 
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expected  that  similar  figures  for  children  and  meals  will  reach  approximately  24,000 
children  and  59,000  meals. 

These  figures  showed  a  great  reduction  on  the  55,000  children  who  were  reported  in 
1899  to  be  probably  in  danger  of  being  underfed ;  but'  that  total  included  Voluntary 
schools,  whereas  the  number  above  quoted  came  from  Board  schools  only,  and  the  figure 
of  55,000  was  an  estimate  of  what  might  be  needed  m  a  severe  winter,  whereas  the 
winters  of  1900-1  and  1901-2  were  mild,  and  comparatively  free  from  distress.  There 
was  also  abundance  of  emplo\Tnent  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  men  who 
had  been  drafted  to  the  war. 

The  main  principle  accepted  by  the  Board  in  March,  1900,  was  that  private  charity, 
properly  organised,  is  competent  to  make  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  underfed 
children  in  the  schools,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  rates  for 
that  provision.  That  principle  has  been  borne  out  by  the  events  of  the  three  past 
winters.  The  first  function  of  the  Joint  Committee  was  to  be  a  means  of  communica- 
tion between  Managers  of  schools  who  are  in  want  of  funds  and  the  Societies  which  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  funds.  That  duty  has  been  effectivel}'  performed,  and 
wherever  application  has  been  made,  the  Joint  Committee  has  been  able  to  arrange  for 
affiliating  such  schools  to  one  or  other  of  the  chief  Societies,  and  their  wants  have  been 
satisfactorily  supplied. 

The  second  duty  of  the  Joint  Committee  was  to  establish  a  Sub-Committee  for  each 
school  or  group  of  schools  containing  necessitous  children.  When  the  School  Board 
resolved  that  a  Sub-Committee  should  be  appointed  by  the  Local  Managers  in  ever}' 
such  school,  the  possibility  of  reluctance  or  refusal  to  carry  out  this  instruction  had  been 
overlooked.  It  has  been  necessary  in  some  cases  to  apply  to  the  School  Management 
Committee  to  issue  definite  orders  to  the  Local  Managers  that  a  Relief  Sub-Committee 
must  be  appointed. 

In  those  schools  where  Sub-Committees  have  been  appointed  and  have  continued 
to  act,  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of  Local  Managers,  the  result  encourages  the  belief 
that  the  machinery  devised  by  the  Board  is  capable  of  successfully  performing  the 
work  and  of  eliminating  from  the  list  of  underfed  children  those  not  really  in  need  of 
food,  whilst  securing  that  those  in  real  want  should  receive  meals. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  encountered  has  arisen  from  the  existence  of  benevolent 
'  associations  which  supply  meals  and  distribute  a  fixed  number  of  tickets  to  the  schools, 
thus  placing  the  head  teachers  in  a  dilemma  between  refusing  to  utilise  all  of  the  tickets, 
or  being  obliged  to  give  them  to  children  who  are  not  really  necessitous.  Eflbrts  have 
been  made  to  induce  such  Associations  to  issue  tickets  only  in  accordance  with  an 
authorised  list  of  necessitous  children. 

The  General  Purposes  Committee  act  as  the  link  of  communication  between  the 
Board  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Underfed  Children. 

After  three  years*  experience  the  Joint  Committee  reported  that  where  the  instructions 
of  the  School  Board  laid  down  in  their  Resolutions  of  March  1st,  1900,  had  been 
efficiently  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  the  Local  Managers,  considerable  improve- 
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ment  in  the  administration  of  charitable  relief  to  school  children  has  followed ;  bat  they 
were  of  opinion  that  to  ensure  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  this  improvement  it  is 
essential  that  the  instructions  of  the  Board  should  be  strictly  compUed  with,  and  thatdn 
all  cases  where  relief  is  given  in  a  Board  School,  the  due  appointment  of  a  Sub-Comr 
mittee  as  directed  by  the  Regulations  should  be  insisted  upon.  They  also  found  that  the 
opinion  which  the  Board  expressed  in  1900,  that  the  reUef  of  underfed  children  can  be 
efi'ectually  dealt  with  by  organising  the  resources  of  private  charity  has  been  justified  by 
the  results  of  the  last  three  years. 

2.  Medical   0ffi>cer*8  Department — In  1890  the  Board  appointed  a  medical    officer 
at  a  salary  of  £400,  rising  to  £600,  per  annum.     In  1898  two  assistant  medical  officers    / 
were  appointed  provisionally  for  one   year    to   examine    defective   children,   each   to  / 
give  an  equivalent  of  half-time  to  the  work,  at  a  salary  of  £250  per  annum.      One 
of  these  was  a  lady,  and  it  was  provided  that  she  should  examine  all  female  teachers, 
officers,    and    candidates    for    appointment    by    the    Board.      In    1902    the    medical  \ 
officer   resigned,  and    the    Board    decided   to   raise   the  salary   of  the  office  to  £800/ j 
rising  by  £25  per  annum  to  £1,000,  the  medical  officer  to^give  his  whole  timetoJtEe  / 
Board,  and  not  to  hold  or  accept  any  other  office,  appointment  or  engagement.     Under 
these  conditions  a  new  medical  officer  was  appointed.      The  number   of   assistant 
medical    officers   was   raised   to    three :    one,  a   lady,  half-time    for  the  examination 
of   female    candidates    for     employment    and   crippled    children,    and    of    defective 
children   in  spare  time,  and   two  assistants  for  the   examination   of   defective,   blind 
and  deaf  children. 

OcvXibtts. — The  Board,  in  1901,  decided  to  appoint  two  ocuUsts  for  one  year  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  eyesight  of  the  children  in  senior  departments  of  schools  of  the 
Board.  It  was,  however,  found  impossible  for  two  persons  to  get  through  the  work 
in  the  time  named,  so  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  eight  oculists  Jor  one  jear,  each 
to  examine  a  certain  number  of  schools,  at  a  remuneration  of  50  guineas  each. 

On  March  12th,  1903,  the  General  Purposes  Committee  presented  to  the  Board 
a  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  on  the  Testing  of  the  Eyesight  of  School  Children.  Upon  / 
the  facts  therein  set  out,  the  Board,  on  March  1 9th,  1903,  authorised  the  appointment 
of  a  certain  number  of  oculists  foi:  one  year,  namely,  one  for  half-time  at  £250,  and  five 
others  for  three  half  days  a  week  at  £125  each,  so  that  twenty  sessions  a  week  might  be 
given  to  the  work.  J 

Ringworm, — Six  nurses  were  appointed  to  inspect  any  children  submitted  by  the 
head  teacher.  They  also  occasionally  inspect  a  whole  class  individually.  They  report 
on  special  matters  when  required,  and  confer  with  the  teachers  on  general  questions  of 
cleanliness ;  pay  visits  to  the  homes  of  children  who  are  absent  or  excluded  owing  to 
supposed  disease  or  parasitic  infection.  They  take  no  part  in  the  treatment  of  cases.  In 
several  instances  objections  have  been  taken  to  the  action  of  the  nurses  in  advising 
teachers  to  exclude  children,  more  especially  in  cases  of  ringworm.  The  judgment  of  a 
nurse  who  has  had  long  experience  in  deaUng  with  this  disease  is  sufficient  for  the 
protection  of  the  majority  of  the  children  and  for  the  promotion  of  cleanliness.    A  few 
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\  suspicious  cases  which  are  not  ringworm  may  be  excluded ;  a  mistake  which  is  easily 
remedied  by  detailed  examination.  In  many  cases  of  ringworm,  however,  cure  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  matter,  and  if  the  disease  is  neglected  the  child  may  be  out  of 
school  for  many  months. 

Diplitlieria. — In  January,  1895,  the  Board  requested  the  medical  officer  to  report 
generally  on  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and  its  alleged 
connection  with  Elementary  schools.  In  April,  1896,  the  medical  officer  presented  to 
the  Board  a  report  containing  certain  recommendations.  Appended  to  the  report 
were  tables  showing  the  age  and  sex  incidence  of  diphtheria  in  every  sanitary 
area  in  London  since  1890;  also  plates  showing  the  etiolog}'  of  diphtheria,  the 
geographical  distribution  of  diphtheria  mortality  from  1861  to  1895  ;  and  charts  sho¥ring 
notifications.  In  January,  1903,  laboratory  accommodation  was  provided  for  the  purposes 
of  bacteriological  testing.  The  questions  of  infectious  disease  as  affecting  attendance, 
the  ventilation  of  schoolrooms,  the  testing  of  eyesight,  the  presence  of  ringworm  have  been 
considered.  In  May,  1903,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Board  issued  his  first  annual 
report,  in  which  these  and  other  medical  questions  were  dealt  with. 

It  has  always  been  a  question  how  isx  the  Board  are  authorised  to  spend  public 
money  on  the  medical  care  of  children.  On  the  one  hand  suggestions  have  been 
made  for  the  inspection  of  their  teeth,  and  the  treatment  of  cases  of  ansemic 
condition  and  arrested  development.  On  the  other  hand,  a  legal  opinion  has  been  expressed 
that  the  Board  are  not  entitled  to  do  anjrthing,  or  to  take  any  measures  except  such 
as  spring  from  the  fact  that  the  attendance  of  the  children  is  compulsory.  On 
this  account  it  has  been  thought  right  to  take  action  only  in  those  cases  in  which,  on 
account  of  contagious  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  children  from  school. 

3.  Intermediate  arid  Secondary  Education.— In  1892  the  Board  forwarded  a 
petition  to  the  Education  Department,  praying  the  Government  to  appoint  a  small 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  intermediate  and  secondary  education  in 
England  and  Wales.  A  circular  was  also  forwarded  to  every  School  Board  representing 
a  population  of  over  30,000,  urging  them  to  present  similar  petitions.  After  many 
delays,  the  Government  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  con- 
sisting of  17  members.    The  report  of  the  Commission  was  issued  in  October,  1895. 

4.  Electoral  Divisions. — The  Committee  have,  at  various  times,  devoted  a  large 
amount  of  consideration  to  this  subject  It  was  felt  that  the  large,  unwieldy 
School  Board  divisions  caused  the  members  of  the  Board  to  be  largely  out  of  touch 
with  their  constituents.  Several  attempts  were  made,  by  the  introduction  of  Bills  in 
Parliament  to  abolish  the  old  School  Board  divisions  and  to  substitute  the  divisions  for 
Parliamentary  and  County  Council  purposes,  at  the  same  time  abolishing  the  cumulative 
system  of  voting. 

5.  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  to  Children  of  Elementary  School  Age. — The 
Committee  have  from  time  to  time  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  the 
hindrance  to  school  work  resulting  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  children 
oi  school  age.    The  Board,  on  November  12th,  1898,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all 
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the  Licensing  Justices  in  London,  calling  attention  to  the  feet  that  the  work  which 
was  being  clone  in  the  schools,  at  great  cost,  to  promote  the  mental  and  moral  training 
of  the  children  was  imperilled  to  a  very  great  extent  by  their  femiliarity  with  the 
sights  and  sounds  which  are  associated  with  public-houses  ;  strongly  condemning 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  children  of  school  age ;  and  asking  the  Justices  to 
take  such  steps  as  would  prevent  such  sale.  Since  this  action  of  the  Board,  an  Act 
dealing  with  the  matter  has  been  placed  on  the  Statute  Book ;  and  it  is  now  illegal 
to  supply  young  persons  under  14  years  of  age  with  intoxicants.^ 

6.  Fresh  Licences  for  the  Sah  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  in  NeighbourJiood  of 
Board  Scho-  Is. — The  Board,  on  February  20th,  1902,  authorised  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  to  communicate  with  the  managers  of  all  Board  Schools,  asking  them  to 
report,  after  conferring  with  head  teachers,  upon  any  new  licences  applied  for  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  schools  in  their  charge,  with  their  reasons,  if  any,  for 
opposing  the  granting  of  such  licences.  These  reports  were  brought  before  the  Committee, 
who,  if  they  agreed  with  the  representations  of  the  Managers,  took  immediate  steps  to 
oppose  the  granting  of  the  licences  by  the  magistrates,  without  involving  the  Board 
in  any  financial  liability. 

7.  Retui^  of  Board  Members. — A  return  of  the  number  of  members  who  have 
been  appointed  on  the  Board,  with  an  account  of  their  periods  of  service,  and  other 
particulars,  was  made  by  this  Committee.  From  the  commencement  of  the  School 
Board  for  London  326  persons  have  been  Members  of  the  Board.  This  number  includes 
sixty-eight  members  appointed  to  fill  casual  vacancies,  sixty-one  vacancies  having  been 
filled  by  co-optation  and  seven  by  bye-election,  the  latter  method  of  election  being  in  force 
prior  to  January  1st,  1877. 

VI. — The  Joint  Committee  on  Manual  Training. 

The  last  fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment in  the  aims  and  in  the  methods  of  elementary  education.  From  1885  and  onwards 
the  gr^ual  steps  of  this  movement  can  be  distinctly  traced.  At  about  that  period,  in  the 
United  States,  as  in  England,  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  in 
Public  Elementary  schools  was  prevalent.  The  curriculum  had  become  too  literary.  It 
dealt  too  much  with  books  and  too  little  with  things.  It  gave  the  scholars  a  dislike  for 
manual  labour.  The  number  of  those  seeking  employment  as  clerks  and  shopwomen  fer 
exceeded  the  demand,  and  neither  boys  nor  girls  had  the  aptitude  or  the  training 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  be  of  use  in  the  more  skilled  work  of  artisans. 

This  general  tendency,  proceeding  from  the  school,  was  also  met  by  the  results  of  the 
decay  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  the  workshop.  Whilst  that  system  lasted  it 
counterbalanced  and  enlarged  the  training  of  the  school.  When  it  fell  into  desuetude 
the  lack  of  balance  in  school  instruction  became  obvious,  and  the  need  for  re-adjustment 
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In  addition  to  the  printed  index,  a  manuscript  index,  in  book  form,  was  also  prepared, 
so  as  to  furnish  a  ready  means  of  reference  to  Resohitions  passed  since  the  issue  of  the 
last  printed  volume,  and  ponding  the  publication  of  the  one  in  coui-se  of  preparation. 
This  index  is  kept  for  current  use  in  the  Department. 

2.  References. — It  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Minuting  section  to  peruse  carefully 
the  Board  business  paper,  and  to  inform  the  various  Committees  concerned  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Board.  When  any  modification  took  place  at  the  Board  of  any 
portion  of  a  Committee's  report,  or  an  instruction  was  implied  in  any  independent 
motion  carried  by  a  Member,  it  again  devolved  upon  the  Minuting  section  to  inform 
the  Committee  concerned  of  such  modification  or  instruction. 

TI. — Educational  Endowments. 

On  Mav  10th,  1871,  the  Board  resolved  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
ascertain  whether  any,  or  if  so,  what.  Charitable  or  other  Endowments  in  the  London  School 
district  ought  to  be  applied,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  augmentation  of  the  School  Fund. 
On  May  24th  of  the  same  year,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  Committee  for  ascertaining 
what  was  to  be  known  concerning  Endowments  and  Bequests  available  for  Education. 
Various  draft  schemes  in  connection  with  Endowments  were  consequently  reported  upon, 
and  on  February  3rd,  1875,  the  Board  resolved  to  appoint  a  select  Committee.  This 
Committee  was  constituted  on  February  10th  of  that  year,  and  instructed  "  to  consider 
and  report  whether,  and  in  what  degree.  Endowments  available  for  the  purposes  of 
education  within  the  area  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  can  properly  be  rendered 
instrumental  in  providing  for  the  higher  education  of  scholars  in  Elementary  schools, 
and  especially  for  the  development  of  technical  instruction  ;  and  what  measures  can  be 
taken  by  the  Board  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  the  governing  bodies  of  Endowed 
Schools  and  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  the  claims  of  the  Metropolitan  Elementary 
Schools  in  this  respect."  ^  The  short  title  of  which  Committee  was  the  "  Educational 
Endowments  Committee." 

Various  documents  were  prepared  by  this  Committee  from  Parliamentary  and  other 
official  returns,  from  incidental  information  in  books,  from  inquiries  from  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  and  from  private  sources,  and  these  documents  were  placed  in  the  library  of 
the  Board.  There  was  no  comprehensive  or  exhaustive  document  published  from  which 
information  could  be  drawn  respecting  the  conditions  of  the  educational  fomidations 
of  the  Metropolis,  and  endowed  institutions  did  not  manifest  any  willingness  to 
answer  inquiries  made  by  the  officer  who  was  appointed  to  elicit  information. 

1.  City  Parochial  Charities, — The  Educational  Endowments  Conunittee  proceeded 
to  investigate  the  charities  which  were  imder  the  care  of  the  rectors  and  vestries  of  the 
City  parishes.  A  letter  was  addressed  to  the  clerks  of  the  106  City  parishes  which 
possessed  charities,  each  letter  enclosing  schedules  containing  such  accounts  of  the 
several  charities  held  by  each  City  parish  as  were  available  to  the  Board.  There 
was  no  published  document    containing    even  a  list    of  the  names  of  the  donors, 

^  Board  Minutes,  Vol.  V.,  p.  230. 
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The  Joint  Committee  then  established  classes  for  training  teachers  in  Wood  and      \ 


Metalwork.     Many  of  the  teachers  trained  by  the  Committee  are  now  instructors  in 
"dTfferent  parts  of  England,  the  colonies,  and  in  foreign  countries. 

2.  Girls. 

The  subject  of  handwork  in  the  case  of  girls  presented  greater  difficulties  than  in 
the  case  of  boys,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  less  scope  for  it.  Under  the  Education 
Code,  School  Managers  were  permitted  to  teach  Cookery  and  were  compelled  to  teach 
Needlework ;  and  Needlework  absorbed  a  very  considerable  portion  of  a  girFs  school- 
time.  Yet  it  was  felt  that  it  was  desirable  to  extend  a  girl's  training  so  as  to  cover 
the  ordinary  duties  of  home.  Four  Laundry  centres  were  opened  for  the  instruction  of 
girls,  and  for  classes  for  the  training  ofteachcrs:  Each  class  consisted  of  twelve  girls :  they 
received  three  hours  instruction  in  each  week,  and  the  course  of  instruction  extended  to 
twelve  weeks.  In  the  homes  of  the  children  the  experiment  was  deservedly  popular 
when  its  results  were  seen.  That  popularity  increased  the  demand  for  it,  and  at  length 
it,  too,  was  inserted  in  the  Education  Code  (>f  Ifi^O  fl,^  »  vfnKjr^pt.  which,  might  be  taught 
ill  Elementary  schools.  ThtriTistnictTon,  likB  that  for  boys,  was  wide  in  its  scope,  and 
"was  left  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  Teacher.  So  soon  as  the  instruction  was  legalised, 
the  School  Board  for  London  and  other  authorities  built  Laundiy  centres  as  rapidly  as 
they  could.  Again,  there  was  a  need  for  Teachers ;  and  again  the  Teachers  trained  in 
the  Joint  Committee  classes  supplied  the  need. 

The  final  development  of  the  Committee's  work  for  girls  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Housewifery  school.  In  the  first  instance,  three  rooms  were  fitted  up  exactly  as  in  the 
home  of  an  artisan,  one  as  a  kitchen,  one  as  a  sitting-room,  and  the  other  as  a  bedroom. 
Here  a  selected  number  of  girls  were  taught  on  Saturday  mornings  to  perform  the  duties 
of  home  life.  They  were  taught  how  to  ventilate  and  to  clean  a  room ;  how  to  polish  and 
arrange  its  furniture  and  utensils ;  how  to  arrange  and  to  serve  a  meal ;  how  to  make  a 
bed  and  to  clean  and  arrange  a  bedroom.  In  all  these  operations  the  utmost  cleanliness 
and  neatness  were  insisted  upon.  The  pupils  were  taught  the  re^isoh  for  the  manner  in 
which  a  fire  was  lighted,  why  ventilation  was  needed  and  how  it  could  be  obtained,  and 
generally  all  the  essentials  which  make  up  a  healthy  home.  The  success  of  this 
experiment  was  attested  by  the  inclusion  of  the  subject  in  the  Education  Code  of 
1893. 

The  Committee  desired  to  place  the  rangp  of  instruction  in  Elementary  Schools 
upon  a  wider  basis ;  to  give  it  a  practical  tendency  ;  to  use  it  for  building  up  a  habit  of 
daily  exactness  and  thoroughness  in  handiwork  which  might  re-act  upon  character ;  and 
through  it  to  utilise  much  unused  mental  material,  as  well  as  to  give  a  more  perfect 
equipment  for  the  duties  of  daily  life.  Through  the  instruction  given  to  the  girls  there 
has  been  generated  a  desire  for  cleanly  homes,  as  well  as  the  skill  to  obtain  them, 
which,  if  extended  as  largely  as  opportunities  offer,  must  minister  to  the  general 
happiness  and  comfort  of  the  people. 
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The  expenditure  of  the  Joint  Committee  from  the  commencement  of  their  work  has 
been  £15,558,  and  the  receipts,  independent  of  grants  from  the  Drapers'  Company 
and  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  have  been  respectively  £1,698  and  £619, 
the  former  amount  being  Government  grants  and  the  latter  fees,  &a  The  total  income 
of  the  Committee  was  £15,778,  and  the  expenditure  being  £15,558,  there  remained  a 
balance  in  hand  of  about  £200. 

The  School  Board,  having  been  authorised  to  undertake  the  work,  now  conduct  it  at 
tl  e  expense  of  the  School  Fund.  The  Joint  Committee  have,  therefore,  relinquished  the 
pioneer  work,  and  have  transferred  to  the  School  Board  the  balance  in  hand,  representing 
£225  in  Consols,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  applied  in  the  encouragement  of  boys 
and  girls  in  connection  with  Uanual  Training. 
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rj^HE  finances  of  the  Board  were  regulated  by  section  53  (now  repealed)  of  the 
I       Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,^  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  expenses  of  the  School  Board  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  out  of  a  fund 
called  the  School  Fund.  There  shall  be  carried  to  the  School  Fund  all  mone3r8  received 
as  fees  from  scholars,  or  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament,  or  raised  by  way  of  loan, 
or  in  any  manner  whatever  received  by  the  School  Board,  and  any  deficiency  shall  be 
raised  by  the  School  Board  as  provided  by  this  Act" 

For  practical  purposes  the  School  Fund  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  "  Maintenance 
Account "  and  the  "  Loan  Account." 

L— MAINTENANCE   ACCOUNT. 

This  part  comprises  the  Board's  ordinary  expenditure  and  receipts,  the  expenditure 
luding  the  repayment  of  loans  and  the  payment  of  interest. 

1.  Expenditure. 

The  Maintenance  Account  expenditure  may  be  divided  into:  (1)  Maintenance  of 
Day  Schools;  (2)  Maintenance  of  other  Schools,  Enforcement  of  School  Attendance, 
&c. ;  (3)  Repayment  of,  and  Interest  on.  Loans.  The  following  table  shows  the 
expenditure  year  by  year  under  each  division.  The  Board's  financial  year  ended  on 
March  25th  :— 


inc 


Maintenance 

of  other  Schools, 

Tear  ended 

Maintenance  of 

Enforcement 

Repayment  of,  and 

Trkf^l 

March  26th. 

Day  Schools. 
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xOiai* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871 

•^— 

428 

— 

428 

1872 

1,450 

9,523 

14 

10,987 

1873 

43,187 

22,167 

1,002 

66,356 

1874 

84,595 

44,310 

8,901 

137,806 

1876 

163,920 

81,060 

39,815 

284,795 

1876 

240,504 

84,697 

60,250 

385,451 

1877 

252,928 

72,311 

88,931 

414,170 

1878 

391,723 

77,737 

110,804 

580,264 

1879 

474,650 

94,682 

124,571 

693,903 

1880 

561,694 

110,269 

158,914 

830,877 

1881 

571,123 

98,701 

171,766 

841,590 

1882 

623,978 

107,999 

195,141 

927,118 

1883 

704,476 

109,149 

220,285 

1,033,910 

1H84 

723,471 

146,516 

245,684 

1,115,671 

1885 

849,912 

221,296 

280,995 

1,416,681 

1880 

984,953 

131,189 

319,065 

1,435,207 

1887 

1,016,525 

133,315 

348,657 

1,498,497 

1888 

1,060,068 

122,047 

361,845 

1,543,960 

»  33  &  34  Vict.,  c.  75. 
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1891 
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1892 

1,288  665 

188.152 
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1893 

1,3*51 .48»i 
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418,t>52 
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1894 
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436,673 
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1895 

l,.Vn,889 
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189C 

1,«3^).428 

23^)734 
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1897 

1  G<i5.189 

233.421 
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1,733  072 

243,667 
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18tK# 

1,829614 
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1,920  531 
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2,010.514 
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1902 
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3.118  551 

1903 

2,204,437 
33.038,133 

395,706 
5,231,340 

654,737 

3/254,880 

10,164,007 

48,433.480 

Note  to  Colamn  4. — Tbe  amoants  in  this  coloma  inclade  some  compiratiFaly  small  payments  for 
stimp  duty  and  charges  in  connection  with  loans,  and  for  interest  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  siter. 

1.  Mainttnanee  of  Day  Schools. 

The  expenditure  for  the  Maintenance  of  Day  Schools  was  distributed  under  various 
heads,  and  tlie  following  statement  shows  the  average  annual  cost  per  child  under  each 
head  since  the  vear  1889-1890: — 
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The  Del  cost  per  child  (column  12)  equals  the  gross  cost  (column  11)  after  deducting  the  income  per 
child,  which  last  is  shown  in  column  6  of  the  table  on  p.  339. 
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Certain  heads  require  special  notice — namely,  Salaries  of  Teachers,  Special  Subjects 
of  Instruction,  and  Rates,  Rents,  Taxes,  and  Insurance. 

Salaries  of  Teachers, — This  was  the  largest  of  all  the  items  of  tho  Board's  expenditure. 
In  the  year  1902-3  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  £1,500,000,  having  risen  more  than 
£500,000  since  1892-3.  This  increase  was  due  to  two  causes — first,  the  increase  in  the 
teaching  staff*,  caused  partly  by  the  growth  in  the  number  of  children  in  average 
attendance,  which  rose  by  nearly  100,000  during  the  ten  years,  and  partly  by  the 
reduction  of  the  size  of  the  classes,  the  average  number  of  children  under  the  instruction 
of  each  teacher,  not  including  Head  Teachers,  having  decreased  from  57  in  1892-93  to 
47  in  1902-03 ;  and  secondly,  the  increase  in  salaries  due  to  the  operation  of  the  scale 
by  which  they  rise  by  yearly  increments,  and  to  alterations  in  that  scale.  Up  to 
the  year  18S3  the  teachers  received  a  comparatively  small  annual  salary,  with  the 
addition  of  a  share  of  the  Government  Grant  paid  in  one  amount  after  the  close  of 
the  School  year.  This  plan  was  inconvenient,  as  they  received  only  a  small  fixed  amount 
monthly,  while  at  some  uncertain  date  a  further  sum  was  received  which,  in  the  case 
of  head  teachers,  often  exceeded  the  fixed  annual  salary.  Furthermore,  this  variable 
amount  was  likely  to  be  materially  altered  in  any  year  by  a  change  in  the  Education 
Code.^  The  Board,  therefore,  in  1883,  resolved  that  this  mode  of  payment  should  be 
altered  to  a  fixed  salary  of  a  higher  amount,  without  any  share  of  the  Grant ;  and  a 
scale  of  salaries  was  laid  down.  Changes  have  been  made  in  the  scale  from  time  to 
time,  in  each  case  leading  to  an  increase  of  expenditure ;  but  the  full  effect  of  these 
revisions  will  not  be  felt  until  normal  conditions  have  been  attained  :  when  the  staff'  of 
teachers  has  reached  its  full  development  and  the  efffux  of  teachers  retiring  at  maximum 
salaries  is  equalled  by  the  influx  of  teachers  coming  in  at  minimum  salaries. 

Special  tSuhjects  of  InaUmction, — These  subjects  are,  for  Girls:  Domestic  Economy 
(consisting  of  Cookery,  Laundry  work,  and  Housewifery) ;  and,  for  Boys:  Manual  Training 
in  Woodwork  or  Metalwork.  Particulars  with  reference  to  the  growth  and  present  con- 
dition of  the  instruction  in  these  subjects  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  School 
Management,'  and  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  give  some  information  in 
regard  to  the  expenditure.  The  expenditure  for  (yookery  commenced  in  the  year 
1874-75,  when  two  small  centres  for  instruction  were  opened  ;  and  in  November,  1876, 
the  first  Cookery  Instructor  was  appointed.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  trustworthy 
details  of  the  expenditure  before  1894-95,  as  until  then  that  expenditure  was  not  shown 
separately,  but  was  included  in  the  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  Schools.  In  that  year 
£17,224  was  spent  on  account  of  142  centres.  Instruction  in  Laundry  work  was 
commenced  in  1890-(»1,  and  in  1894-95  the  number  of  Laundry  Centres  was  62,  and  the 
cost  amounted  to  £4,687.  These  two  subjects  were  subsequently  combined  with  House- 
wifery under  the  title  of  "  Domestic  Economy."  The  expenditure  under  this  head  in 
1902-03  was  £41,383;  and  there  were  then  188  Cookery  Centres,  139  Laundry  Centres, 
and  27  Housewifery  Centres.  The  expenditure  for  Manual  Training  commenced  in 
1891-92;  in  1894-95  it  amounted  to  £13,206,  and  in  1902-03  it  had  risen  to 
£42,133,  being  an  increase  of  £28,927.    The  Centres  increased  in  number  from  72  for 

1  See  anU,  pp.  161,  et  seq.  *  See  anU,  pp.  112, 122-127  ;  and  327-330. 
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WcKxiwork,  in  189495,  to  195  in  190203,  of  which  188  were  for  Woodwork  and  7  for 
MeUlwork.  In  a^ldition  to  the  foregoing  expenditure,  for  some  years  a  small  som  has 
been  s[^nt  annually  in  teaching  Swimming,  and  in  1902-03  this  amounted  to  £3,035. 
Whilst  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  instruction  in  these  subjects  is  of  considerable 
benefit  U}  the  children  in  after  life,  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  pointed  out  that  the 
expenditure  increased  from  an  amount  equal  to  about  a  farthing  in  the  £  in  1894-95  to 
about  a  halfpenny  in  the  £  in  1902-3.  The  Grant  received  from  the  Board  of  Education 
is  to  some  extent  a  set-off  against  the  expenditure,  and  the  amount  of  such  Grant  per 
child  has  been  increased  since  1894-05  bv  alterations  in  the  Code ;  but  the  increase  has 
not  been  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  expenditura 

Rates,  Rents,  Taxes  and  Insurance. — The  Rents  paid  by  the  Board  do  not  as  a 
rule  exceed  £2,500  a  year,  and  the  schools  are  practically  exempt  from  Taxes.  Amounts 
are  from  time  to  time  paid  into  the  Board's  Insurance  frmd,  in  which  most  of  the  schools 
are  insured  from  fire,  particulars  of  which  are  given  on  pages  359,  360.  But 
these  three  items  form  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  expenditure  under  this 
head,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  being  for  local  rates.  During  the  year  1892-93  the  total 
expenditure  was  £77,558,  or  4s.  Id.  per  child,  whilst  in  1902-03  it  amounted  to  £159,232. 
or  68.  8d.  per  child,  being  an  increase  of  £81,674,  or  2s.  7d.  per  child.  This  increase  was 
partly  due  to  the  number  of  new  schools  opened  during  the  ten  years,  but  chiefly  to  the 
rates  being  higher.  If  the  cost  per  child  had  remained  the  same  as  in  1892-03,  the 
amount  for  1902-03  would  have  been  £97,004,  an  increase  of  about  £20,000  only,  so  that 
the  remainder  of  the  increase,  about  £60,000,  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  rise  of  local 
rates.  This  expenditure  for  rates  cannot  fairly  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the 
Board's  ordinary  expenditure,  for  it  is  virtually  a  return  to  the  rating  authorities  of  a 
portion  of  the  sums  paid  by  them  to  the  Board  in  satisfaction  of  precepts.  Since  1897 
the  voluntary  schools  have  been  exempt  from  rates.  On  pages  361, 362  information  is  given 
as  to  various  steps  which  have  been  taken  by  the  Board  from  time  to  time  with  a  view 
to  obtain  reductions  in  the  assessments  of  their  schools,  and  so  to  lessen  the  expenditure 
for  rates. 

2.  Maintenance  of  other  Schools,  Enforcement  of  Scliool  Attendance,  Jkc. 

This  expenditure  is  distributed  under  various  heads — ^namely.  Special  Schools; 
Evening  Continuation  Schools ;  School  Buildings,  &c.,  not  chargeable  to  Loan  Account ; 
Enforcement  of  School  Attendance ;  Industrial  Schools  ;  Office  Expenses ;  Legal  Expenses ; 
and  Superannuation.    The  first,  second,  and  last  heads  require  special  notice. 

Special  Schools. — Under  this  head  are  included  schools  for  Blind,  Deaf,  and  Mentally 
and  Physically  Defective  children.  Information  as  to  the  character  of  these  schools  and 
the  instruction  given  in  them  will  be  found  in  the  section  relating  to  School  Manage- 
ment.^ In  addition  to  the  ordinary  schools  for  these  children  there  are  also  Residential 
schools  for  some  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  establish  four  such 
schools  for  some   of  the  defective.    Further,  in  the    case    of   the  blind   and   deaf, 

^  See  ante^  pp.  177  to  191. 
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since  November,  1895,  children  have  been  boarded  out  with  "  foster  parents  "  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  schools  at  which  they  receive 
instruction.  A  charge  is  made  on  the  parents  of  the  children,  according  to  their  means, 
for  the  children's  maintenance,  but  the  receipts  from  this  source  are  much  less  than  the 
payments  made  by  the  Board  to  the  '*  foster  parents." 

Instruction  of  the  blind  commenced  in  1872,  although  little  was  then  done  in  this 
direction.  The  first  school  for  the  deaf  was  also  opened  in  1874,  but  for  a  considerable  time 
the  accounts  were  not  kept  separate,  being  included  in  those  for  the  ordinary  Day 
schools.  An  Act  of  Parliament  of  1893,^  which  came  into  operation  on  January  Ist, 
1894,  marked  the  beginning  of  official  recognition  of  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf : 
and  in  1894-5  the  Board  commenced  an  independent  record  of  the  finances  of  these 
schools. 

The  number  of  schools  for  the  blind  in  1894-95  was  9,  and  the  amount  expended  was 
£1,177;  in  1902-03  there  were  10  schools,  including  two  Residential  schools.  Elm  Court 
and  Linden  Lodge,  and  the  expenditure  was  £6,200.  This  amount  included  £1,732  on 
account  of  the  two  Residential  schools,  which  were  opened  in  that  year ;  but  in  both 
cases  the  expenditure  was  in  excess  of  the  normal  cost  of  maintenance,  owing  to  extra 
charges  connected  with  the  starting  of  the  schools.  Elm  Court,  which  was  opened  on 
June  2nd,  1902,  cost  £1.272,  and  Linden  Lodge,  opened  a  few  months  later,  on 
December  loth,  cost  £460.  In  1894-95  no  grant  was  received  except  a  small  amount 
which  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  as  the  attendance  on  which  it  was  calculated  formed 
part  of  the  average  attendance  in  the  Day  schools,  and  the  grant  was  included  with  the 
Day  school  grants.    In  1902-03  the  amount  received  was  £984. 

In  1894-95  the  number  of  schools  for  the  deaf  was  17,  and  the  expenditure  was 
£5,197 ;  whilst  in  1902-03  there  were  still  17  schools,  two  of  them  being  Residential, 
and  the  amount  expended  was  £13,068,  including  £1,249  for  the  Homerton  Residential 
school  and  £1,834  for  the  Anerley  Residential  school.  The  latter  amount  was  for  a 
portion  of  the  year  only,  as  the  school  was  not  opened  until  December  1st,  1902, 
and  it  was  slightly  in  excess  of  the  normal  cost  of  maintenance  owing  to  extra 
charges  connected  with  the  starting  of  the  school.  As  regards  the  grant  for 
1894-95,  the  same  remark  applies  as  in  the  case  of  the  Blind.  In  1902-03  the  grant 
was  £1,811. 

In  addition  to  the  Government  grant,  £1,865  was  received  in  1902-03  from  the  parents 
of  blind  and  deaf  children  placed  with  "  foster-parents "  or  in  institutions,  whilst  the 
expenditure  for  these  particular  children,  which  is  included  with  that  for  the  blind 
and  deaf  generally,  was  £3,131. 

The  first  school  for  mentally  and  physically  defective  children  was  opened  in  1892, 
but  it  was  not  until  1899  that  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  '  was  given  for  the  special 
and  separate  instruction  of  such  children.  In  1902-03  there  were  60  schools  for  the 
mentally  defective  and  8  for  the  physically  defective,  and  the  expenditure  was  £28,985. 
No  separate  grant  was  received  until  1900-01,  for  up  to  that  year  it  formed  part  of  the 

»  56  &  67  Vict.,  c.  42.  «  62  &  63  Vict,  c.  32. 
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ordinary  Day  school  grants  for  Infants.  In  1902-03  the  grant  amounted  to  £9,717.  At 
present  there  is  no  Residential  school  for  these  children. 

The  total  expenditure  for  all  these  children  amounted,  in  1894-95,  to  £6,374,  and,  in 
1902-3,  to  £49,653,  from  which  latter  sum,  however,  must  be  deducted  the  receipts, 
£14,384,  leaving  a  net  expenditure  chargeable  of  £35,269.  This  work  has  been  imposed 
upon  the  Board  by  two  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  recent  years,  and  the  expenditure 
connected  with  it  has  accordingly  been  unavoidable. 

Evening  Continuation  Schools. — The  Board  first  took  in  hand  the  work  of  providing 
Evening  Continuation  Schools  in  1882 ;  but  for  some  years  the  progress  made  was  slow, 
and  by  1889-90  there  were  not  more  than  159  schools  with  6,779  scholars  in  average 
attendance.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars,  the 
expenditure  and  receipts,  and  the  cost  per  scholar,  in  each  year  since  1889-90:  — 
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1894 
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4 
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1896 
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1901 

395 
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6     9 

1902 

398 

55,238 
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57,800 
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11 
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Note  to  Colamn  3— prior  to  1893-94  the  Average  Attendaoce  is  given,  there  being  do  record  for 
these  yeirs  of  the  number  ^*  present  at  all." 

The  above  figures  do  n!>t  appear  to  call  for  any  special  remark,  as  particulars  with 
reference  to  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools  are  given  in  the  Section  relating  to 
those  schools.^  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  whereas  in  1897-98  the  school 
fees,  &c.,  amounted  to  £5,180,  in  the  succeeding  year  they  dropped  to  £819;  and  in  the 
following  three  years  no  fees  at  all  were  received,  the  small  amounts  shown  in  those  years 
arising  from  the  sale  of  Needlework.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  fall  in  receipts  was  a 
decision  of  the  Board  of  February  17th,  1898,  to  make  all  the  Evening  Continuation 
Schools  free  from  September,  1898 — i.e.  the  beginning  of  the  1898-99  Session.  But  in  1902 
the  Board  of  Education  (South  Kensington)  required  that  fees  should  be  charged  to  pupils 
over  sixteen  years  of  age,  except  in  a  certain  number  of  schools,  and  in  that  year  the 
receipts  from  fees  amounted  to  £4,184.     In  1898-99  the  average  number  "present  at  all " 

*  See  anie^  pp.  272,  et  seq. 
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rose  from  24,360  to  42,109,  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  fees  being  to  immediately 
improve  the  attendance ;  but  the  re-imposition  of  fees  in  1902  did  not  have  a  contrary 
effect,  for  the  attendance,  instead  of  falling,  rose  from  55,238  to  57,800. 

Under  the  Education  Act,  1902/  all  Evening  Schools  are  treated  as  part  of  the 
system  of  education  other  than  Elementary. 

Superannuation, —  Up  to  March  25th,  1903,  the  Board's  expenditure  in  connection  with 
their  Superannuation  Fund,  beyond  the  office  expenses  involved  in  the  clerical  work  of  the 
fund,  had  amounted  to  loss  than  £250.  Particulars  of  the  fund,  of  the  Superannuation 
Act  obtained  by  the  Board  in  1902,  and  of  the  expenditure  since  March  25th,  1900,  when 
the  fiind  was  divided  between  officers  and  teachers,  are  given  on  pages  363  to  367. 

3.  RepaymeTU  of,  and  Interest  on,  Loans, 
The  Maintenance  Account  is  not  concerned  with  the  expenditure  on  land  and  build- 
ings, this  being  provided  for  by  loans  and  forming  the  Loan  account.    But  the  repayment 
of  the  loans,  and  the  interest  thereon,  are  a  charge  on  Maintenance  Account.    The  repay- 
ments of  principal  and  the  payments  for  interest  year  by  year  are  shown  below. 
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suspicious  cases  which  are  not  ringworm  may  be  excluded ;  a  mistake  which  is  easily 
remedied  by  detailed  examination.     In  many  cases  of  ringworm,  however,  cure  is  an 

I        exceedingly  difficult  matter,  and  if  the  disease  is  neglected  the  child  may  be  out  of 
school  for  many  months. 

Diphtheria, — In  January,  1895,  the  Board  requested  the  medical  officer  to  report 
generally  on  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria  m  London  and  elsewhere,  and  its  alleged 
connection  with  Elementary  schools.  In  April,  1896,  the  medical  officer  presented  to 
the  Board  a  report  containing  certain  recommendations.  Appended  to  the  report 
were  tables  showing  the  age  and  sex  incidence  of  diphtheria  in  every  sanitary 
area  m  London  since  1890;  also  plates  showing  the  etiology  of  diphtheria,  the 
geographical  distribution  of  diphtheria  mortality  from  1861  to  1895  ;  and  charts  showing 
notifications.  In  January,  1903,  laboratory  accommodation  was  provided  for  the  purposes 
of  bacteriological  testing.  The  questions  of  infectious  disease  as  affecting  attendance, 
the  ventilation  of  schoolrooms,  the  testing  of  eyesight,  the  presence  of  ringworm  have  been 
considered.  In  May,  1903,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Board  issued  his  first  annual 
report,  in  which  these  and  other  medical  questions  were  dealt  with. 

It  has  always  been  a  question  how  fetr  the  Board  are  authorised  to  spend  public 
money  on  the  medical  care  of  children.  On  the  one  hand  suggestions  have  been 
made    for    the  inspection  of  their  teeth,    and    the  treatment    of   cases    of   antemic 

I  condition  and  arrested  development.  On  the  other  hand,  a  legal  opinion  has  been  expressed 
that  the  Board  are  not  entitled  to  do  an3rthing,  or  to  take  any  measures  except  such 

!  as  spring  from  the  fetct  that  the  attendance  of  the  children  is  compulsory.  On 
this  account  it  has  been  thought  right  to  take  action  only  in  those  cases  in  which,  on 
account  of  contagious  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  children  from  school. 

3.  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Educat%on.^ln  1892  the  Board  forwarded  a 
petition  to  the  Education  Department,  praying  the  Government  to  appoint  a  small 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  intermediate  and  secondary  education  in 
England  and  Wales.  A  circular  was  also  forwarded  to  every  School  Board  representing 
a  population  of  over  30,000,  urging  them  to  present  similar  petitions.  After  many 
delays,  the  Government  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  con- 
sisting of  17  members.    The  report  of  the  Commission  was  issued  in  October,  1895. 

4.  Electoral  Divisions, — The  Committee  have,  at  various  times,  devoted  a  large 
amount  of  consideration  to  this  subject.  It  was  felt  that  the  large,  unwieldy 
School  Board  divisions  caused  the  members  of  the  Board  to  be  largely  out  of  touch 
with  their  constituents.  Several  attempts  were  made,  by  the  introduction  of  Bills  in 
Parliament  to  abolish  the  old  School  Board  divisions  and  to  substitute  the  divisions  for 
Parliamentary  and  County  Council  purposes,  at  the  same  time  abolishing  the  cumulative 
system  of  voting. 

5.  Sale  of  Intoxicating/  Liquors  to  Children  of  Elemental^  Scliool  Age. — The 
Committee  have  from  time  to  time  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  the 
hindrance  to  school  work  resulting  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  children 
of  school  age.     The  Board,  on  November  12th,  1898,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all 
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the  Licensing  Justices  in  London,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  work  which 
was  being  done  in  the  schools,  at  great  cost,  to  promote  the  mental  and  moral  training 
of  the  children  was  imperilled  to  a  very  groat  extent  by  their  familiarity  with  the 
sights  and  sounds  which  are  associated  with  public-houses  ;  strongly  condemning 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  children  of  school  age ;  and  asking  the  Justices  to 
take  such  steps  as  would  prevent  such  sale.  Since  this  action  of  the  Board,  an  Act 
dealing  with  the  matter  has  been  placed  on  the  Statute  Book ;  and  it  is  now  illegal 
to  supply  young  persons  under  14  years  of  age  with  intoxicants.^ 

6.  Fresh  Licences  for  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  in  Neighbourliood  of 
Board  Scho  Is. — The  Boai'd,  on  February  20th,  1902,  authorised  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  to  communicate  with  the  managers  of  all  Board  Schools,  asking  them  to 
report,  after  conferring  with  head  teachers,  upon  any  new  licences  applied  for  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  schools  in  their  charge,  with  their  reasons,  if  any,  for 
opposing  the  granting  of  such  licences.  These  reports  were  brought  before  the  Committee, 
who,  if  they  agreed  with  the  representations  of  the  Managers,  took  immediate  steps  to 
oppose  the  granting  of  the  licences  by  the  magistrates,  without  involving  the  Board 
in  any  financial  liability. 

7.  Return  of  Board  Members. — A  return  of  the  number  of  members  who  have 
been  appointed  on  the  Board,  with  an  account  of  their  periods  of  service,  and  other 
particulars,  was  made  by  this  Committee.  From  the  commencement  of  the  School 
Board  for  London  326  persons  have  been  Members  of  the  Board.  This  number  includes 
sixty-eight  members  appointed  to  fill  casual  vacancies,  sixty- one  vacancies  having  been 
filled  by  co-optation  and  seven  by  bye-election,  the  latter  method  of  election  being  in  force 
prior  to  January  1st,  1877. 

VI. — The  Joint  CoMMmEE  on  Manual  Training. 

The  last  fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment in  the  aims  and  in  the  methods  of  elementary  education.  From  1885  and  onwards 
the  gtiadual  steps  of  this  movement  can  be  distinctly  traced.  At  about  that  period,  in  the 
United  States,  as  in  England,  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  in 
Public  Elementary  schools  was  prevalent.  The  curriculum  had  become  too  literary.  It 
dealt  too  much  with  books  and  too  little  with  things.  It  gave  the  scholars  a  dislike  for 
manual  labour.  The  number  of  those  seeking  employment  as  clerks  and  shopwomen  far 
exceeded  the  demand,  and  neither  boys  nor  girls  had  the  aptitude  or  the  training 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  be  of  use  in  the  more  skilled  work  of  artisans. 

This  general  tendency,  proceeding  from  the  school,  was  also  met  by  the  results  of  the 
decay  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  the  workshop.  Whilst  that  system  lasted  it 
counterbalanced  and  enlarged  the  training  of  the  school.  When  it  fell  into  desuetude 
the  lack  of  balance  in  school  instruction  became  obvious,  and  the  need  for  re-adjustment 
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became  imperative.    A  Committee  of  the  School  Board  which  was  appointed  in  March 
1887,  inquired  into  and  made  recommendations  with  reference  to  the  subjects  and  modes 
of  instruction  in  Public  Elementary  schools.^    This  may  be  taken  as  the  starting-point  of 
this  record.    Amongst  other  things  that  Committee  reported : — 

"That  Special  Manual  instruction  should  be  given  under  the  following  principles: 

"(1)  That  manual  work  be  always  taken  in  connection  with  school  teaching  of 
underlying  Sciences  and  of  Drawing ; 

"  (2)  That  no  special  trade  be  taught." 

An  account  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  constitution  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Manual  Training  have  been  given  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  Report.' 

1.  Bays. 

The  Joint  Committee  commenced  their  work  in  October,  1887,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  opening  of  the  first  Manual  Training  class  on  January  10th,  1888,  they 
were  engaged  in  formulating  schemes  for  the  practical  introduction  of  the  work  into  the 
schools,  examining  the  buildings  proposed  to  be  used,  and  gradually  clearing  the  ground 
for  the  actual  experiment.  Two  instructors,  one  an  artisan  and  the  other  a  trained 
schoolmaster,  were  appointed,  it  being  felt  that  the  practical  contrast  of  these  two  essen- 
tially different  individualities  would  assist  in  the  establishment  on  a  sound  basis  for  the 
instruction  which  was  to  be  adopted.  In  January,  .1888,  six  classes  were  opened  for 
giving  instruction  to  boys  in  Woodwork.  The  schools  were  equally  divided  on  each 
side  of  the  River  Thames,  and  non- Board  as  well  as  Board  school  children  were  to  be 
received.  Each  class  consisted  of  about  twenty  boys.  The  attendance  for  each  boy  was 
to  be  for  three  hours  per  week,  and  to  continue  for  the  remainder  of  their  school  carefic 
At  first  the  centres  were  opened  in  two  cases  one  day  a  week,  and  in  four  cases  two 
days  a  week.  These  sessions  were  gradually  increased  until  each  centre  was  opened 
five  days  a  week.  In  a  little  more  than  two  years  from  the  commencement  of  the 
experiment  (1890),  Manual  Training  in  Woodwork  was  included  in  the  Code  of  the 
Education  Department.  The  educational  scheme  of  instruction  in  Woodwork  increased 
in  favour  both  with  educationists  and  savants.  In  1892,  so  great  were  the  strides  made 
that  the  Joint  Committee,  mindful  of  the  interests  of  non-Board  schools,  rented  a 
classroom  at  the  Central  Higher  Grade  schools,  St.  Marylebone,  and  took  over  the  classes 
which  had  been  established  there  in  Wood  and  Metalwork.  With  a  view  of  extending 
their  usefulness,  especially  in  the  direction  of  Metalwork,  they  caused  an  inquiry  to 
be  made  of  various  institutions  in  the  British  Isles,  and  also  on  the  Continent ;  and  sent 
their  clerk  and  organising  instructor  to  the  Allen  Glen  School,  Glasgow,  and  the 
Central  (Higher)  Board  Schools,  Sheffield,  for  the  purposes  of  personal  investigation  and 
report.  The  result  of  that  report  was  that  the  apparatus  and  tools  at  the  Central  Higher 
Grade  schools  were  augmented,  and  an  advanced  syllabus  was  formulated.  To  facilitate 
this  object  a  gas  engine  was  provided  for  working  the  lathes,  &c. 

^  See  ante^  p.  96.  ^  See  ante^  pp.  .112,  113. 
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The  Joint  Committee  then  established  classes  for  training  teachers  in  Wood  and      \ 
Metalwork.     Many  of  the  teachers  trained  by  the  Committee  are   now  instructors  in       ^ 
'     different^arts  of  England,  the  colonies,  and  in  foreign  countries. 

2.  airh. 

The  subject  of  handwork  in  the  case  of  girls  presented  greater  diflficulties  than  in 
the  case  of  boys,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  less  scope  for  it.  Under  the  Education 
Code,  School  Managers  were  permitted  to  teach  Cookery  and  were  compelled  to  teach 
Needlework ;  and  Needlework  absorbed  a  very  considerable  portion  of  a  girl's  school- 
time.  Yet  it  was  felt  that  it  was  desirable  to  extend  a  girFs  training  so  as  to  cover 
the  ordinary  duties  of  home.  Four  Laundry  centres  were  opened  for  the  instruction  of 
girls,  and  for  classes  for  the  training  ofteachersr  Each  class  consisted  of  twelve  girls :  they 
received  three  hours'  instruction  in  each  week,  and  the  course  of  instruction  extended  to 
twelve  weeks.  In  the  homes  of  the  children  the  experiment  was  deservedly  popular 
when  its  results  were  seen.  That  popularity  increased  the  demand  for  it,  and  at  length 
it,  too,  was  inserted  in  the  Education  Code  ftf  1ftP<^  ^^  "  ^nKjpr>f  which,  might  be  taught 
in  Elementary  schools.  The  Instruction,  like  that  for  boys,  was  wide  in  its  scope,  and 
was  left  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  Teacher.  So  soon  as  the'^instruction  was  legalised, 
the  School  Board  for  London  and  other  authorities  built  Laundiy  centres  as  rapidly  as 
they  could.  Again,  there  was  a  need  for  Teachers ;  and  again  the  Teachers  trained  in 
the  Joint  Committee  classes  supplied  the  need. 

The  linal  development  of  the  Committee's  work  for  girls  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Housewifery  school.  In  the  first  instance,  three  rooms  were  fitted  up  exactly  as  in  the 
home  of  an  artisan,  one  as  a  kitchen,  one  as  a  sitting-room,  and  the  other  as  a  bedroom. 
Here  a  selected  number  of  girls  were  taught  on  Saturday  mornings  to  perform  the  duties 
of  home  life.  They  \^ere  taught  how  to  ventilate  and  to  clean  a  room ;  how  to  polish  and 
arrange  its  furniture  and  utensils ;  how  to  arrange  and  to  serve  a  meal ;  how  to  make  a 
bed  and  to  clean  and  arrange  a  bedroom.  In  all  these  operations  the  utmost  cleanliness 
and  neatness  were  insisted  upon.  The  pupils  were  taught  the  reason  for  the  manner  in 
which  a  tire  was  lighted,  why  ventilation  was  needed  and  how  it  could  be  obtained,  and 
generally  all  the  essentials  which  make  up  a  healthy  home.  The  success  of  this 
experiment  wa^s  attested  by  the  inclusion  of  the  subject  in  the  Education  Code  of 
1893. 

The  Committee  desired  to  place  the  rangp  of  instruction  in  Elementary  Schools 
upon  a  wider  basis ;  to  give  it  a  practical  tendency  ;  to  use  it  for  building  up  a  habit  of 
daily  exactness  and  thoroughness  in  handiwork  which  might  re-act  upon  character ;  and 
through  it  to  utilise  much  unused  mental  material,  as  well  as  to  give  a  more  perfect 
equipment  for  the  duties  of  daily  life.  Through  the  instruction  given  to  the  girls  there 
has  been  generated  a  desire  for  cleanly  homes,  as  well  as  the  skill  to  obtain  them, 
which,  if  extended  as  largely  as  opportunities  offer,  must  minister  to  the  general 
happiness  and  comfort  of  the  people. 
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The  expenditure  of  the  Joint  Committee  from  the  commencement  of  their  work  has 
been  £15,558,  and  the  receipts,  independent  of  grants  from  the  Drapers'  Company 
and  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  have  been  respectively  £1,698  and  £619, 
the  former  amount  being  Government  grants  and  the  latter  fees,  &c.  The  total  income 
of  the  Committee  was  £15,778,  and  the  expenditure  being  £15,558,  there  remained  a 
balance  in  hand  of  about  £200. 

The  School  Board,  having  been  authorised  to  undertake  the  work,  now  conduct  it  at 
tl  e  expense  of  the  School  Fund.  The  Joint  Committee  have,  therefore,  relinquished  the 
pioneer  work,  and  have  transferred  to  the  School  Board  the  balance  in  hand,  representing 
£225  in  Consols,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  applied  in  the  encouragement  of  boys 
and  girls  in  connection  with  Manual  Training. 
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rj^HE  finances  of  the  Board  were  regulated  by  section  53  (now  repealed)  of  the 
I       Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,^  which  is  as  follows : — 

''  The  expenses  of  the  School  Board  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  out  of  a  fund 
called  the  School  Fund.  There  shall  be  carried  to  the  School  Fund  all  moneys  received 
as  fees  from  scholars,  or  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament,  or  raised  by  way  of  loan, 
or  in  any  manner  whatever  received  by  the  School  Board,  and  any  deficiency  shall  be 
raised  by  the  School  Board  as  provided  by  this  Act" 

For  practical  purposes  the  School  Fund  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  "  Maintenance 
Account "  and  the  "  Loan  Account." 

I.— MAINTENANCE    ACCOUNT. 

This  part  comprises  the  Board's  ordinary  expenditure  and  receipts,  the  expenditure 
including  the  repayment  of  loans  and  the  pa3mcient  of  interest. 

1.  Expenditure. 

The  Maintenance  Account  expenditure  may  be  divided  into:  (1)  Maintenance  of 
Day  Schools;  (2)  Maintenance  of  other  Schools,  Enforcement  of  School  Attendance, 
&c. ;  (3)  Repayment  of,  and  Interest  on,  Loans.  The  following  table  shows  the 
expenditure  year  by  year  under  each  division.  The  Board's  financial  year  ended  on 
March  25th :— 


Maintenance 

of  other  Schools, 

• 

Year  ended 

Maintenance  of 

Enforcement 

Repayment  of,  and 

Total. 

March  26th. 

ray  BehoolB. 

of  School 

Jntereat  on.  Loans. 

Attendance,  &c. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871 

— 

428 

^ 

428 

1872 

1,450 

9,523 

14 

10,987 

1873 

43,187 

22,167 

1,002 

66,356 

1874 

84,595 

44,310 

8,901 

137,806 

1875 

163,920 

81,060 

39,815 

284,795 

1876 

240,504 

84,697 

60,250 

385,451 

1877 

252,928 

72,311 

88,931 

414,170 

1878 

391,723 

77,737 

110,804 

580,264 

1879 

474,650 

94,682 

124,571 

693,903 

1880 

561,694 

110,269 

158,914 

830,877 

1881 

571,123 

98,701 

171,766 

841,590 

1882 

623,978 

107,999 

195,141 

927,118 

1883 

704,476 

109,149 

220,285 

1,033,910 

1884 

723,471 

146,516 

245,684 

1,115,671 

1885 

849,912 

221,296 

280,995 

1,416,681 

1886 

984,953 

131,189 

319,065 

1,435,207 

1887 

1,016,525 

133,315 

348,657 

1,498,497 

1888 

1,060,068 

122,047 

361,845 

1,543,960 

»  33  &  34  Vict.,  c.  75. 
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Maintenance 

of  otlM-r  Schools, 

Year  ended 

Maintenance  of 

Enforcement 

Bepayment  of,  and 

M«_A;_1 

March  26th. 

Day  Schools. 

of  School 
Attendance,  Ac. 

Interest  on.  Loans. 

Total. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1889 

1,090,786 

113,762 

374,616 

1,579,063 

1890 

1,187,942 

139  922 

383,833 

1,711,697 

1891 

1,266,464 

161,721 

396,804 

1,813  979 

1892 

1,288  666 

188,162 

406,367 

1,882.174 

1893 

1,361.486 

198,265 

418,062 

1,977  803 

1894 

1,417,066 

189  373 

436,673 

2,043,102 

1896 

1,501,889 

202,327 

467,046 

2,171,262 

1896 

1,630.428 

230.734 

486,269 

2,347,431 

1897 

1.666,189 

233,421 

616,663 

2,414,163 

1898 

1,733.072 

243,667 

532  124 

2,508,863 

1899 

1,829.614 

266,960 

561,836 

2,648  409 

190() 

1,920631 

296,091 

674,871 

2,790,493 

1901 

2,010,614 

346,303 

697,132 

2,963,949 

1902 

2,117  446 

368,660 

632,665 

3.118661 

1903 

2,204,437 

396,706 

664,737 

3,254,880 

1 

33,038,133 

6,231,340 

10,164,007 

48,433,480 

Note  to  Colamn  4. — The  amounts  in  this  coiamn  include  some  comparatively  Bmall  payments  for 
st^mp  duty  and  charges  in  connection  with  loans,  and  for  interest  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  sitep. 

1.  Maintenance  of  Day  Schools. 

The  expenditure  for  the  Maiutenance  of  Day  Schools  was  distributed  under  various 
heads,  and  the  following  statement  shows  the  average  annual  cost  per  child  under  each 
head  since  the  year  1889-1890 :— 


Year 

ended 

Mar. 

S6th. 

1 

1 

Averaffe 
Attendance. 

2 

Salaries 

of 
Teachers. 

8 

Pupil 

Teachers' 

Schools 

and 

Training 

Claires. 

4 

Books, 
Appara- 
tus and 
Station- 
ery. 

6 
8.    d. 

Special 
Snbjeita 

of  In- 
struct on, 

ln8p4>o- 

tion.  &C. 

6 

Bepairs 

to 
Bailduif^ 
and 
Furni- 
ture. 
7 

School- 
keepers 
and 
Clean- 
ing. 

8 

Fuel, 
LiKht. 

and 
Water. 

9 
s.    d. 

Rate^, 

Bents, 

Ac. 

10 

Ayerage 

Annual 
Gross  cost 
per  Child. 

11 

Avaraga 

Annual 

Nftcost 

per  Child. 

12 

P. 

d. 

P.     d. 

P.    d. 

P.    d. 

s.    d. 

S. 

d. 

£    s.    d. 

£   P.  d. 

1890 

346,746 

50 

6 

0    9 

2   11 

1  10 

4    4 

2    8 

1     6 

4 

2 

3    8    8 

2     1    8 

1891 

347.857 

52 

4 

0  10 

3     0 

2     1 

5  11 

2    9 

1     7 

4 

3 

3  12    9 

2    6  11 

1892 

362,686 

62 

5 

0    9 

2  11 

2    6 

4     1 

2    9 

1     6 

4 

3 

3  11     1 

2    4    5 

1893 

379,446 

62 

7 

0    9 

2  10 

2    5 

4    7 

2    8 

1   10 

4 

1 

3  11    9 

2    2    3 

1894 

390,812 

52 

11 

0    9 

3    2 

2    9 

4    6 

2    8 

1     4 

4 

6 

3  12    6 

2    3     1 

1895 

400,912 

54 

4 

0    9 

3    2 

3    6 

4    4 

2    8 

1     9 

4 

6 

3  14  11 

2    4     1 

1896 

416,367 

66 

4 

0    9 

3    6 

4    2 

4    6 

2    9 

1   10 

4 

8 

3  18    4 

2    7    5 

1897 

422.691 

67 

7 

0    9 

3    3 

4    2 

3  10 

2    9 

1     8 

4 

9 

3  18    9 

2    6    9 

1898 

430,737 

68 

8 

0    9 

3    6 

4    4 

4    0 

2    9 

1     9 

4 

8 

4    0    6 

2    8    4 

1899 

439,684 

69 

8 

0  10 

3  11 

4  10 

4     7 

2  10 

1     9 

4 

10 

4    3    3 

2  12     8 

1900 

441.315 

62 

2 

1    0 

3  11 

6    6 

4    6 

2  11 

1  10 

6 

2 

4     7    0 

2  14  10 

1901 

446,866 

64 

2 

1     1 

3  10 

5    3 

4  10 

2  11 

2    4 

6 

7 

4  10    0 

2  18     1 

1902 

462,840 

63 

11 

1     1 

4     1 

5    6 

6    3 

2  11 

2    6 

6 

3 

4  11     6 

2  18    3 

1903 

476,123 

64 

8 

1 

1     1 

4    2 

6  10 

6    2 

2  11 

2    4 

6 

8 

4  12    9     3    2    0 

The  net  cost  per  child  (column  12)  equals  the  gross  cost  (column  11)  after  deducting  the  income  per 
child,  which  last  is  shown  in  column  6  of  the  table  on  p.  339. 
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Certain  heads  require  special  notice — namely,  Salaries  of  Teachers,  Special  Subjects 
of  Instruction,  and  Rates,  Rents,  Taxes,  and  Insurance. 

Salaries  of  Teachers, — This  was  the  largest  of  all  the  items  of  tho  Board's  expenditure. 
In  the  year  1902-3  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  £1,500,000,  having  risen  more  than 
£500,000  since  1892-3.  This  increase  was  due  to  two  causes — first,  the  increase  in  the 
teaching  staff*,  caused  partly  by  the  growth  in  the  number  of  children  in  average 
attendance,  which  rose  by  nearly  100,000  during  the  ten  years,  and  partly  by  the 
reduction  of  the  size  of  the  classes,  the  average  number  of  children  under  the  instruction 
of  each  teacher,  not  including  Head  Teachers,  having  decreased  from  57  in  1892-93  to 
47  in  1902-03;  and  secondly,  the  increase  in  salaries  due  to  the  operation  of  the  scale 
by  which  they  rise  by  yearly  increments,  and  to  alterations  in  that  scale.  Up  to 
the  year  18S3  the  teachers  received  a  comparatively  small  annual  salary,  with  the 
addition  of  a  share  of  the  Government  Grant  paid  in  one  amount  after  the  close  of 
the  School  year.  This  plan  was  inconvenient,  as  they  received  only  a  small  fixed  amount 
monthly,  while  at  some  uncertain  date  a  further  sum  was  received  which,  in  the  case 
of  head  teachers,  often  exceeded  the  fixed  annual  salary.  Furthermore,  this  variable 
amount  was  likely  to  be  materially  altered  in  any  year  by  a  change  in  the  Education 
Code.^  The  Board,  therefore,  in  1883,  resolved  that  this  mode  of  payment  should  be 
altered  to  a  fixed  salary  of  a  higher  amount,  without  any  share  of  the  Grant ;  and  a 
scale  of  salaries  was  laid  down.  Changes  have  been  made  in  the  scale  from  time  to 
time,  in  each  case  leading  to  an  increase  of  expenditure ;  but  the  full  effect  of  these 
revisions  will  not  be  felt  until  normal  conditions  have  been  attained  :  when  the  staff'  of 
teachers  has  reached  its  full  development  and  the  efffux  of  teachers  retiring  at  maximum 
salaries  is  equalled  by  the  influx  of  teachers  coming  in  at  minimum  salaries. 

Special  Subjects  of  Instruction. — These  subjects  are,  for  Girls:  Domestic  Economy 
(consisting  of  Cookery,  Laundry  work,  and  Housewifery) ;  and,  for  Boys :  Manual  Training 
in  Woodwork  or  Metalwork.  Particulars  with  reference  to  the  growth  and  present  con- 
dition of  the  instruction  in  these  subjects  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  School 
Management,'  and  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  give  some  information  in 
regard  to  the  expenditure.  The  expenditure  for  (/ookery  commenced  in  the  year 
1874-75,  when  two  small  centres  for  instruction  were  opened ;  and  in  November,  1876, 
the  first  Cookery  Instructor  was  appointed.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  trustworthy 
details  of  the  expenditure  before  1894-95,  as  until  then  that  expenditure  was  not  shown 
separately,  but  was  included  in  the  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  Schools.  In  that  year 
£17,224  was  spent  on  account  of  142  centres.  Instruction  in  Laundry  work  was 
commenced  in  1890-('l,  and  in  1894-95  the  number  of  Laundry  Centres  was  62,  and  the 
cost  amounted  to  £4,687.  These  two  subjects  were  subsequently  combined  with  House- 
wifery under  the  title  of  "  Domestic  Economy."  The  expenditure  under  this  head  in 
1902-03  was  £41,383;  and  there  were  then  188  Cookery  Centres,  139  Laundry  Centres, 
and  27  Housewifery  Centres.  The  expenditure  for  Manual  Training  commenced  in 
1891-92;  in  1894-95  it  amounted  to  £13,206,  and  in  1902-03  it  had  risen  to 
£42,133,  being  an  increase  of  £28,927.    The  Centres  increased  in  number  from  72  for 

1  See  ante,  pp.  161,  et  8eq.  >  See  anUy  pp.  112,  122-127  ;  and  327-330. 
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Woodwork,  in  1894-95,  to  195  in  1902-03,  of  which  188  were  for  Woodwork  and  7  for 
Metalwork.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  expenditure,  for  some  years  a  small  sum  has 
been  spent  annually  in  teaching  Swimming,  and  in  1902-03  this  amounted  to  £3,035. 
Whilst  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  instruction  in  these  subjects  is  of  considerable 
benefit  to  the  children  in  after  life,  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  pointed  out  that  the 
expenditure  increased  from  an  amount  equal  to  about  a  farthing  in  the  £  in  1894-95  to 
about  a  halfpenny  in  the  £  in  1902-3.  The  Grant  received  from  the  Board  of  Education 
is  to  some  extent  a  set-off  against  the  expenditure,  and  the  amount  of  such  Grant  per 
child  has  been  increased  since  1894-05  by  alterations  in  the  Code ;  but  the  increase  has 
not  been  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  expenditure. 

RateSy  Bents,  Taxes  and  Insurance, — The  Rents  paid  by  the  Board  do  not  as  a 
rule  exceed  £2,500  a  year,  and  the  schools  are  practically  exempt  from  Taxes.  Amounts 
are  from  time  to  time  paid  into  the  Board's  Insurance  fiind,  in  which  most  of  the  schools 
are  insured  from  fire,  particulars  of  which  are  given  on  pages  359,  360.  But 
these  three  items  form  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  expenditure  under  this 
head,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  being  for  local  rates.  During  the  year  1892-93  the  total 
expenditure  was  £77,558,  or  4s.  Id.  per  child,  whilst  in  1902-03  it  amounted  to  £159,232, 
or  6s.  8d.  per  child,  being  an  increase  of  £81,674,  or  2s.  7d.  per  child.  This  increase  was 
partly  due  to  the  number  of  new  schools  opened  during  the  ten  years,  but  chiefly  to  the 
rates  being  higher.  If  the  cost  per  child  had  remained  the  same  as  in  1892-03,  the 
amount  for  1902-03  would  have  been  £97,004,  an  increase  of  about  £20,000  only,  so  that 
the  remainder  of  the  increase,  about  £60,000,  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  rise  of  local 
rates.  This  expenditure  for  rates  cannot  fairly  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the 
Board's  ordinary  expenditure,  for  it  is  virtually  a  return  to  the  rating  authorities  of  a 
portion  of  the  sums  paid  by  them  to  the  Board  in  satisfaction  of  precepts.  Since  1897 
the  voluntary  schools  have  been  exempt  from  rates.  On  pages  361, 362  information  is  given 
as  to  various  steps  which  have  been  taken  by  the  Board  from  time  to  time  with  a  view 
to  obtain  reductions  in  the  assessments  of  their  schools,  and  so  to  lessen  the  expenditure 
for  rates. 

2.  Maintenance  of  other  Schools,  Enforcement  of  School  Attendance,  <S:c. 

This  expenditure  is  distributed  under  various  heads — namely,  Special  Schools; 
Evening  Continuation  Schools ;  School  Buildings,  &c.,  not  chargeable  to  Loan  Account ; 
Enforcement  of  School  Attendance ;  Industrial  Schools  ;  Office  Expenses ;  Legal  Expenses ; 
and  Superannuation.    The  first,  second,  and  last  heads  require  special  notice. 

Special  Schools, — Under  this  head  are  included  schools  for  Blind,  Deaf,  and  Mentally 
and  Physically  Defective  children.  Information  as  to  the  character  of  these  schools  and 
the  instruction  given  in  them  will  be  found  in  the  section  relating  to  School  Manage- 
ment.^ In  addition  to  the  ordinary  schools  for  these  children  there  are  also  Residential 
schools  for  some  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  establish  four  such 
schools  for  some   of  the  defective.     Further,  in   the    case    of   the  blind   and   deaf, 

1  See  ante^  pp.  177  to  191. 
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since  November,  1895,  children  have  been  boarded  out  with  "  foster  parents  "  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  schools  at  which  they  receive 
instruction.  A  charge  is  made  on  the  parents  of  the  children,  according  to  their  means, 
for  the  children's  maintenance,  but  the  receipts  from  this  source  are  much  less  than  the 
payments  made  by  the  Board  to  the  "  foster  parents." 

Instruction  of  the  blind  commenced  in  1872,  although  little  was  then  done  in  this 
direction.  The  first  school  for  the  deaf  was  also  opened  in  1874,  but  for  a  considerable  time 
the  accounts  were  not  kept  separate,  being  included  in  those  for  the  ordinary  Day 
schools.  An  Act  of  Parliament  of  1893,^  which  came  into  operation  on  January  1st, 
1894,  marked  the  beginning  of  official  recognition  of  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf : 
and  in  1894-5  the  Board  commenced  an  independent  record  of  the  finances  of  these 
schools. 

The  number  of  schools  for  the  blind  in  1894-95  was  9,  and  the  amount  expended  was 
£1,177 ;  in  1902-03  there  were  10  schools,  including  two  Residential  schools.  Elm  Court 
and  Linden  Lodge,  and  the  expenditure  was  £6,200.  This  amount  included  £1,732  on 
account  of  the  two  Residential  schools,  which  were  opened  in  that  year ;  but  in  both 
cases  the  expenditure  was  in  excess  of  the  normal  cost  of  maintenance,  owing  to  extra 
charges  connected  with  the  starting  of  the  schools.  Elm  Court,  which  was  opened  on 
June  2nd,  1902,  cost  £1.272,  and  Linden  Lodge,  opened  a  few  months  later,  on 
December  loth,  cost  £460.  In  1894-95  no  grant  was  received  except  a  small  amount 
which  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  as  the  attendance  on  which  it  was  calculated  formed 
part  of  the  average  attendance  in  the  Day  schools,  and  the  grant  was  included  with  the 
Day  school  grants.     In  1902-03  the  amount  received  was  £984. 

In  1894-95  the  number  of  schools  for  the  deaf  was  17,  and  the  expenditure  was 
£5,197 ;  whilst  in  1902-03  there  were  still  17  schools,  two  of  them  being  Residential, 
and  the  amount  expended  was  £13,068,  including  £1,249  for  the  Homerton  Residential 
school  and  £1,834  for  the  Anerley  Residential  school.  The  latter  amount  was  for  a 
portion  of  the  year  only,  as  the  school  was  not  opened  until  December  1st,  1902, 
and  it  was  slightly  in  excess  of  the  normal  cost  of  maintenance  owing  to  extra 
charges  connected  with  the  starting  of  the  school.  As  regards  the  grant  for 
1894-95,  the  same  remark  applies  as  in  the  case  of  the  Blind.  In  1902-03  the  grant 
was  £1,811. 

In  addition  to  the  Government  grant,  £1,865  was  received  in  1902-03  from  the  parents 
of  blind  and  deaf  children  placed  with  "  foster-parents "  or  in  institutions,  whilst  the 
expenditure  for  these  particular  children,  which  is  included  with  that  for  the  blind 
and  deaf  generally,  was  £3,131. 

The  first  school  for  mentally  and  physically  defective  children  was  opened  in  1892, 
but  it  was  not  until  1899  that  the  sanction  of  the  legislature'  was  given  for  the  special 
and  separate  instruction  of  such  children.  In  1902-03  there  were  60  schools  for  the 
mentally  defective  and  8  for  the  physically  defective,  and  the  expenditure  was  £28,985. 
No  separate  grant  was  received  until  1900-01,  for  up  to  that  year  it  formed  part  of  the 

»  56  &  67  Vict.,  c.  42.  «  62  &  63  Vict.,  c.  32. 
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ordinary  Day  school  grants  for  Infants.  In  1902-03  the  grant  amounted  to  X9,7l7.  At 
present  there  is  no  Residential  school  for  these  children. 

The  total  expenditure  for  all  these  children  amounted,  in  1894-95,  to  £6,374,  and,  in 
1902-3,  to  £49,653,  from  which  latter  sum,  however,  must  be  deducted  the  receipts, 
£14,384,  leaving  a  net  expenditure  chargeable  of  £35,269.  This  work  has  been  imposed 
upon  the  Board  by  two  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  recent  years,  and  the  expenditure 
connected  with  it  has  accordingly  been  unavoidable. 

Evening  Continuation  Schools. — The  Board  first  took  in  hand  the  work  of  providing 
Evening  Continuation  Schools  in  1882 ;  but  for  some  years  the  progress  made  was  slow, 
and  by  1889-90  there  were  not  more  than  159  schools  with  6,779  scholars  in  average 
attendance.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars,  the 
expenditure  and  receipts,  and  the  cost  per  scholar,  in  each  year  since  1889-90:  — 


Average 

Receipts. 

Year 

Number 

Namber 
of 

Gross 
Ex- 

Net  Ex. 

Groas 

A 

Beceipts 

Netciat 

•ndo'l 

March 
26th. 

of 
School!. 

pcholare 
"  present 

penditore. 

Grants. 

School 
Fees  and 

Total. 

penditure. 

Cusi.  per 
scholar. 

per 
scholar. 

s 

cholar. 

a%  all." 

Sundries. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

6 
£ 

7 

8 

£ 

9 

10 

11 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

P. 

d. 

£     R. 

d. 

£ 

P.    d. 

1890 

159 

0,779 

10,040 

3  088 

2,134 

5,222 

5,418 

1 

11 

5 

0  15 

5 

0 

10     0 

1891 

232 

10,118 

,     20,722 

3,013 

3  497 

7,110 

13,012 

o 

** 

0 

11 

0  14 

0 

0  11 

1892 

239 

10,730 

20,347 

5,170 

4013 

9,189 

17.158 

2 

9 

1 

0  17 

1 

12    0 

1893 

242 

11,532 

37.802 

5,018 

4,131 

9,749 

28,113 

3 

5 

8 

0  10 

11 

2 

8     9 

1894 

205 

14,013 

32,707 

5,938 

4,2.30 

10,174 

22,593 

2 

4 

10 

0  13 

11 

10  11 

1895 

271 

17,444 

30  553 

9.853 

5,151 

15,(K)4 

21,549 

2 

1 

11 

0  17 

9 

4    9 

1890 

271 

19.033 

42  719 

11,440 

5,454 

10,894 

25,825 

•> 

m4 

3 

0 

0  17 

2 

0     4 

1897 

27r> 

21,320 

42  245 

13,549 

5,779 

19,328 

22,917 

19 

7 

0  18 

1 

1     0 

1898 

280 

24,350 

48  115 

14,122 

.5,180 

19,302 

28.813 

19 

0 

0  15 

10 

3    8 

1899 

321 

42.109 

73,339 

17.191 

819 

18.010 

55,329 

14 

10 

0    8 

•7 

0     3 

19(X) 

308 

47,905 

80,202 

21,812 

12 

21,824 

04,378 

15 

11 

0    9 

1 

0  10 

1901 

395 

58.082 

105,014 

27,108 

11 

27.119 

78,495 

10 

0 

0    9 

3 

0     9 

1902 

398 

55,238 

100,558 

33,092 

24 

33,710 

72,842 

18 

»7 

0  12 

3 

0     4 

1903 

370 

57,800 

115  407 

31,705 

4,184 

35,889 

79,578 

19 

11 

0  12 

5 

7     0 

Note  to  Colamn  3~prior  to  1893-94  the  Average  Attendance  is  given,  there  being  no  record  for 
these  years  of  the  number  "  present  at  all." 

The  above  figures  do  not  appear  to  call  for  any  special  remark,  as  particulars  with 
reference  to  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools  are  given  in  the  Section  relating  to 
those  schools.^  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  whereas  in  1897-98  the  school 
fees,  &c.,  amounted  to  £5,180,  in  the  succeeding  year  they  dropped  to  £819;  and  in  the 
following  three  years  no  fees  at  all  were  received,  the  small  amounts  shown  in  those  years 
arising  from  the  sale  of  Needlework.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  fall  in  receipts  was  a 
decision  of  the  Board  of  February  17th,  1898,  to  make  all  the  Evening  Continuation 
Schools  free  from  September,  1898 — i.e.  the  beginning  of  the  1898-99  Session.  But  in  1902 
the  Board  of  Education  (South  Kensington)  required  that  fees  should  be  charged  to  pupils 
over  sixteen  years  of  age,  except  in  a  certain  number  of  schools,  and  in  that  year  the 
receipts  from  fees  amounted  to  £4,184.     In  1898-99  the  average  number  "  present  at  all " 

*  See  ajUfy  pp.  272,  ei  seq. 
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rose  from  24,350  to  42,109,  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  fees  being  to  immediately 
improve  the  attendance;  but  the  re-imposition  of  fees  in  1902  did  not  have  a  contrary 
eflFect,  for  the  attendance,  instead  of  falling,  rose  from  55,238  to  57,800. 

Under  the  Education  Act,  1902,^  all  Evening  Schools  are  treated  as  part  of  the 
system  of  education  other  than  Elementary. 

Superannuation. —  Up  to  March  25th,  1903,  the  Board's  expenditure  in  connection  with 
their  Superannuation  Fund,  beyond  the  office  expenses  involved  in  the  clerical  work  of  the 
fund,  had  amounted  to  loss  than  £250.  Particulars  of  the  fund,  of  the  Superannuation 
Act  obtained  by  the  Board  in  1902,  and  of  the  expenditure  since  March  25th,  1900,  when 
the  fiind  was  divided  between  oflScers  and  teachers,  are  given  on  pages  363  to  367. 

3.  Repayment  of,  and  Interest  on,  Loans. 
The  Maintenance  Account  is  not  concerned  with  the  expenditure  on  land  and  build- 
ings, this  being  provided  for  by  loans  and  forming  the  Loan  account.    But  the  repa3niient 
of  the  loans,  and  the  interest  thereon,  are  a  charge  on  Maintenance  Account.    The  repay- 
ments of  principal  and  the  payments  for  interest  year  by  year  are  shown  below. 


Tacur  ended 

March  25th. 

1 

Bapa^mentB  of 

PrindiMa. 

2 

Interest. 
S 

Total. 

4 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1872 

•  •  • 

.  •  • 

..  • 

1873 

•  .  . 

265 

265 

1874 

1,616 

5,593 

7,208 

1875 

7,868 

28,884 

36,752 

1876 

11,619 

44,893 

56,512 

1877 

17,219 

67,661 

84,880 

1878 

22,371 

86,270 

108,641 

1879 

25,281 

97,622 

122,903 

1880 

32,301 

121,735 

154,036 

1881 

38,877 

131,065 

169,942 

1882 

45,199 

148,413 

193,612 

1883 

66,566 

161,907 

218,473 

1884 

67,778 

175,363 

243,141 

1885 

81,072 

196,777 

276,849 

1886 

95,371 

220,201 

315,572 

1887 

110,716 

235,837 

346,553 

1888 

119,291 

242,014 

361,305 

1889 

124,732 

247,097 

371,829 

1890 

132,676 

251,155 

383,831 

1891 

139,839 

256,036 

395,875 

1892 

147,438 

256,312 

403,750 

1893 

153,091 

264,079 

417,170 

1894 

162,805 

272,319 

435,124 

1895 

179,578 

285,556 

465,134 

1896 

188,413 

296,046 

484,459 

1897 

206,313 

307,042 

513,355 

1898 

217,071 

312,651 

529,722 

1899 

230,157 

318,165 

548,322 

1900 

242,936 

325,909 

568,845 

1901 

259,694 

335,820 

595,514 

1902 

282,405 

347,959 

630,364 

1903 

295,664 

357,326 
^  6,396,972 

652,990 

3,695,956 

10,092,928 

1  2  Edw.  7,  0.  42. 
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2.  Receipts. 

The  Maintenance  Account  receipts  may  be  divided  into:  (1)  Government  Grants 
and  Miscellaneous  Receipts  on  account  of  Day  Schools;  (2)  all  other  Maintenance 
Account  Receipts,  except  Precepts;  (3)  Precepts.  The  following  table  shows  the 
receipts  year  by  year  under  each  division: — 


Tear 

AUoiher 

ended 

Ksintenaiice  of 

liaii'teiiAnoe 

PreoepU. 

trAml 

Ifsreh 

DajSohoola. 

Aooount  Beoeipta, 

XUIAla 

IBth, 

except  Preoepta. 

1 

2 

3 

£ 

4 

6 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1872 

1 

,                   265 

40,000 

N 

1873 

1                 100 

75,000 

1874 

1,249 

62,000 

1876 

106 

149,808 

1876 

1,943 

263,713 

1877 

1 

2,168 

398,867 

1878 

2,339 

506,353 

1879 

1 

1 

2,710 

506,306 

1880 
1881 

}     4,076,221     < 

3,913 
6,682 

651,247 
643,791 

^      14,783,515 

1882 

1 

9,641 

676,679 

1883 

1 

12,424 

679,340 

1884 

12,802 

801,210 

1885 

12,518 

950,804 

1886 

12,469 

1,044,592 

1887 

16,182 

1,126,034 

1888 

20,254 

1,070,315 

1889 

J                         \ 

18,686 

1,028,884 

J 

1890 

467,539 

17,890 

1.158,554 

1,643,983 

1891 

467,487 

24.680 

1,403,280 

1,895.447 

1892 

483,545 

22,549 

1,483,174 

1,989,268 

1893               560,010 

19,124 

1,444,290 

2,023,424 

1894               576,214 

18,913 

1,422,570 

2,016,697 

1895               618,891 

21,460 

1.468,610 

2,108,861 

1896               643,986 

23,238 

1,631,612 

2,298,835 

1897 

677,663 

30,618 

1,800,684 

2,508,855 

1898 

692,269 

32,639 

1,851,703 

2,576,611 

1899               671,985 

31,896 

1,873,012 

2,576,893 

1900    •           709,291 

35,254 

2,050,702 

2,795,247 

1901               712,453 

41,381 

2.168,613 

2,922,447 

1902               768,835    * 

57,180 

2,339,294 

3,165,309 

1903 

729,593 

61,726 

2,436,138 

3,227,467 

.  12,853,871 

572,999 

35,105,979 

48,532,849 

1.  Receipts  on  account  of  Day  Schools. 

The  receipts  on  account  of  Day  schools  consist  almost  entirely  of  Government  grants 
of  various  kinds.  The  following  statement  shows  the  average  annual  income  per  child 
under  each  head  of  these  receipts  since  the  year  1889-90 : — 
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Year  ended 

Ayerage 

BdaoaUon 

School  Fees 

Other 

ATerage  Annnal 

S6ih  March. 

▲Uendanoe. 

Grants. 

and  Fee  Granti. 

Beceipte. 

Income  per  Child. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

£    P.     d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    B.     d. 

£    8.    d. 

1890 

345,746 

0  19    0 

0    7    0 

0     1    0 

1     7    0 

1891 

347,867 

0  19     1 

0    6    9 

0     1     0 

1     6  10 

1892 

362  585 

0  18    8 

0    6  10 

0    1     2 

1     6    8 

1893 

379,445 

0  19    0 

0    9    5 

0     1     1 

1     9    6 

1894 

390,812 

0  18    3 

0    9  10 

0     1    4 

1     9    5 

1896 

400,912 

0  19    7 

0    9  10 

0    1     5 

1  10  10 

1896 

416,367 

0  19    4 

0    9  10 

0     1    9 

1  10  11 

1897 

422,691 

1     0    2 

0  10    0 

0     1  10 

1  12    0 

1898 

430,737 

1     0    3 

0    9  11 

0     1  11 

1   12     1 

1899 

439,684 

1    0    0 

0    9    8 

0    0  11 

1  10    7 

1900 

441,316 

1     1    6 

0    9  11 

0    0  10 

1  12    2 

1901 

446,866 

1     1    6 

0    9    9 

0    0    9 

1  11  11 

1902 

462,840 

1    2    8 

0    9  11 

0    0    8 

1  13    3 

1903 

475,123 

1    0    5 

0    9  10 

0    0    6 

1  10    9 

Note  to  Colamn  4.— The  School  Fees  ceased,  and  the  Fee  Grants  commenced,  in  1891-2. 

All  three  heads  require  special  notice. 

Education  Orants, — These  are  the  grants  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  Code  which 
is  periodically  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Many  changes  have  been  made  by  the 
Government  in  the  manner  of  awarding  these  grants.  In  1871  there  was  a  fixed  grant 
of  6s.  per  scholar  in  average  attendance,  an  Examination  grant  of  8s.  or  10s.  for  infants 
and  12s.  for  older  children,  and  a  further  3s.  for  each  scholar  passing  in  certain  higher 
subjects,  or,  as  they  were  called,  "specific"  subjects.  From  that  time  to  1882  small 
alterations  were  made  in  details,  but  the  principle  remained  practically  the  same.  In 
1882  the  whole  system  was  revised.  For  Infants  the  fixed  grant  was  increased  to  9s.  or 
7s.  and  a  "merit"  grant  of  28.,  4s.,  or  6s.,  dependent  upon  H.M.  Inspector  reporting  the 
school  as  "  fair,"  "  good,"  or  "  excellent,"  was  instituted.  Needlework  and  Singing  grants, 
of  Is.  each,  were  also  given  ;  thus  making  a  total  of  16s.  or  17s.,  which  was  about  the 
same  as  before.  The  system  for  the  older  children  was  somewhat  similar,  although  the 
amounts  differed  considerably.  There  was  a  fixed  grant  of  4s.  6d.,  a  "merit"  grant  of  Is., 
2s.,  or  3s.,  Needlework  and  Singing  grants  of  Is.  each,  and  various  other  grants  for 
elementary,  class,  and  "  specific  "  subjects,  the  general  efiect  being  that  the  grants  were 
slightly  raised.  Small  changes  were  made  in  1886  and  1887;  principally  in  connection 
with  Drawing.  In  1890  the  grants  for  the  older  children  were  again  considerably  altered 
in  character,  a  "  principal "  grant  of  12s.  6d.  or  14s.  per  scholar  being  instituted  in  place 
of  the  fixed  and  "merit"  grants;  whilst  the  other  grants  for  class  and  "specific"  subjects  were 
continued  with  slight  variations.  These  arrangements,  with  subsequent  small  alterations, 
were  in  force  until  1900,  when  the  whole  scheme  of  grants  was  altered.  The  special  feature 
of  the  new  arrangement  was  the  simplification  of  the  existing  elaborate  system  by  the 
substitution  of  one  "  principal "  grant  (higher  or  lower)  for  the  old  "  principal "  and  most  of 
the  other  grants.  Courses  of  instruction  were  laid  down  for  Infants  and  for  older 
children;   and  provided  these  were  observed,  and  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
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instruction,  the  staff,  and  the  discipline  and  organisation,  were  satisfactory,  a  grant  of 
17s.  or  1 6s.  per  scholar  was  given  for  Infants,  and  22s.  or  21s.  for  older  children.  Grants 
were  also  made  of  4s.  for  each  girl  for  Cookery,  and  2s.  for  Laundrywork,  or,  as  an 
altemaUve,  7s.  for  those  two  subjects  and  Practical  Housewifery  combined  under  the  <Hie 
head  of  Household  Management :  and  6s.  or  7s.  for  Manual  Instruction  for  boys.  The 
effect  of  the.se  changes  was  slightly  to  increase  the  grants  for  infemts  and  slightly  reduce 
them  for  the  older  children*  Some  change  in  the  curriculum  for  the  older  children 
was  made  in  the  Code  of  1901,  but  in  all  other  respects  this  simplified  scheme  was  in 
ofieration  on  March  25th,  1903. 

With  the  Education  grants  were  formerly  included  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Dcfjartment,  but  these  ceased  in  1901  owing  to  a  l^al  decision  that  the  Board 
ha^l  no  power  to  teach  the  subjects  for  which  they  were  awarded.  Grants  are  still 
received  in  connection  with  the  instruction  of  Pupil  Teachers,  but  they  are  comparatively 
small,  and  the  amount  has  never  exceeded  £5,000  in  any  one  year. 

The  average  annual  income  per  child  for  Education  grants,  as  shown  in  the  table 
on  page  339  is  calculated  on  the  amount  actually  received  in  each  year;  but  this  is  not 
the  true  amount,  or,  in  other  words,  the  amount  falling  due  within  the  year.  The  grants 
do  not  come  in  with  uniform  regularity,  and  the  amount  received  in  any  year  invariably 
includes  grants  earned  during  the  preceding  or  succeeding  year,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  include  grants  which  belong  to  the  year.  The  following  table  gives  the  true 
income  per  child  for  the  last  five  years,  calculated  on  the  amount  earned  (whether 
actually  paid  or  not),  compared  with  the  income  calculated  on  the  amount  actually  paid 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  as  given  in  the  above  statement : — 


1 

▲Tenure  annual  income  per  child  from 

Education  Grants. 

Year  ended 

26fch  March. 

Calcolated  on  amount 

earned. 

aetoally  reoeired. 

1 

2 

3 

£ 

8.    d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

1899 

1     0 

0 

0 

1900 

1     7 

1 

5 

1901 

1     8 

1 

5 

1902 

1     4 

2 

8 

1903 

1     5 

1 

0 

5 

Fee  Grants, — From  the  commencement  of  the  Board  until  the  year  1891-92  fees 
ranging  from  Id.  to  9d.  per  child  were  charged  in  all  their  schools.  In  1891,  an  Act^  was 
passed  empowering  School  Boards,  if  they  so  desired,  to  provide  free  education,  and 
instituting  a  foe  grant  to  take  the  place  of  the  school  fees ;  and  it  came  into  operation  on 
the  Isl  Scplembor  of  the  same  year.  The  Board  at  once  availed  themselves  of  the  Act, 
and  the  change  was  of  considerable  benefit  to  their  finances.    The  average  annual 
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income  per  child  from  school  fees  had  been  gradually  falling ;  in  1880-81  it  stood  at 
8s.  3d.  per  child,  whereas  in  1890-91  it  was  only  6s.  8d.  As  the  new  fee  grant  was  10s. 
per  child,  the  immediate  gain  to  the  Board  exceeded  3s.  per  child;  and  in  1902-03  the 
financial  advantage  was  equal  to  a  rate  of  a  halfpenny  in  the  £.  Moreover,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  free  education  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  Board  in  enforcing 
the  attendance  of  children  at  school. 

Other  Receipts. — An  amount  of  about  £5,000  is  realised  annually  by  the  sale  of 
Needlework.  The  material  is  supplied  to  the  schools  from  the  Board's  store,  the 
teachers  being  held  responsible  for  it ;  and  the  garments  and  other  articles  made  up 
by  the  children  in  the  course  of  their  instruction  are  sold,  usually  to  their  parents,  at 
cost  price.  A  receipt  of  about  £2,500  also  arises  annually  from  letting  schools  for 
Sunday-school  purposes,  educational  classes,  elections,  and  meetings  of  various  kinds. 
No  profit  is  made,  as  the  amounts  charged  are  calculated  merely  to  reimburse  the  Board 
for  fuel  and  light,  and  wear  and  tear.  Neither  of  these  two  receipts  has  varied  to  any 
considerable  extent  during  the  last  ten  years. 

2.  All  other  Maintenance  Account  Beceipta,  except  Preempts. 

These  receipts  are  comparatively  small,  and  never  exceed  2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
receipts  in  connection  with  Maintenance  Account.  The  Government  grants  for  blind, 
deaf,  and  mentally  and  physically  defective  children,  for  Evening  Continuation  schools, 
and  for  Industrial  schools,  form  nine-tenths  of  these  receipts,  the  remainder  being  the 
payments  by  parents  in  aid  of  the  education  and  maintenance  of  BUnd  and  Deaf  children 
boarded  out  or  in  Residential  institutions,  and  of  children  in  Day  Industrial  schools, 
and  the  fees  from  scholars  in  Evening  Continuation  schools. 

3.  Precepts. 

The  expenditure  on  Maintenance  Account,  and  the  receipts,  with  the  exception  of 
precepts,  have  now  been  dealt  with.  The  precepts  are  the  demands  periodically  served 
by  the  Board  on  the  Rating  Authorities  of  the  Metropolis  in  pursuance  of  Section  54  of 
the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  which  provides  that  "  any  sum  required  to  meet 
any  deficiency  in  the  School  Fund,  whether  for  satisfying  past  or  future  liabilities,  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Rating  Authority  out  of  the  Local  Hate."  * 

Since  March  25th,  1872,  an  Estimate  showing  the  Maintenance  Account 
"  deficiency,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  amount  of  the  diflference  between  the  estimated 
expenditure  and  receipts  of  the  financial  year,  has  been  drawn  up  each  year  and 
submitted  to  the  Board  for  approval.  The  method  of  preparing  these  Estimates,  and  the 
basis  on  which  they  are  calculated,  have  been  varied  from  time  to  time.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Board  they  were  prepared  by  the  Finance  Committee,  and  after  passing 
through  the  other  Committees,  were  forwarded  to  the  Board  for  approval.  Two  grounds 
of  objection  were  taken  to  this  system:  one,  that  the  Estimates  were  prepared 
under  no  direct  responsibility,  and  were  often  inaccurate,  the  expenditure  frequently 

1 33  &  UJict.,  c.  75.  ^  ' 
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being  considerably  in  excess  of  the  Estimates ;  and  the  other,  that  they  were  open 
to  the  suspicion  of  being  manipulated  for  party  purposes,  the  Rate  being  kept  low 
when  it  seemed  desirable  to  do  so,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  School  Board 
would  be  involved  in  a  deficit  unless  there  was  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
expenditure,  which  never  occurred.  An  important  change  was  accordingly  made  in  May, 
1897,  and  under  the  new  arrangement  the  Intimates  were  drawn  up  by  the  Accountant  of 
the  Board,  after  consultation  with  the  Principal  Clerks  of  the  various  departments,  the 
figures  behig  based  upon  the  approximate  expenditure  and  receipts  of  the  preceding 
financial  year,  subject  to  any  alterations  which  appeared  to  be  necessary.  The  Estimates 
were  then  submitted  to  the  Standing  Committees  concerned  in  the  expenditure,  and,  after 
being  considered  by  them,  were  laid  before  the  Finance  Committee,  who  had  power  to 
approve,  alter,  or  revise  them,  and  who  finally  submitted  them  to  the  Board  for  approval  and 
adoption.  In  this  way  all  suspicion  of  manipulation  for  party  purposes  was  removed 
and  a  much  greater  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  forecast  of  both  receipts  and  expenditure 
was  attained.  Moreover,  the  expenditure  was  divided  into  eighteen  branches,  to 
which  the  principle  of  water-tight  compartments  was  applied ;  a  watch  was  kept  on  the 
expenditure  of  each  of  these  branches,  and  if  there  was  danger  of  its  exceeding  the  budget 
allotment,  the  Finance  Committee  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  Board  with  a  Supplementary 
Estimate  to  obtain  an  increased  allotment  of  money,  the  additional  expenditure  being 
met  by  appropriating  for  this  purpose  a  portion  of  the  amount  set  aside  for  the  year  as 
a  Working  Balance  and  Contingency  Fund.  The  first  Estimate  wholly  prepared  under 
the  new  arrangement  was  that  for  the  year  1898-99,  and  in  the  following  table  are  shown, 
for  that  year  and  succeeding  years  up  to  1902-03,  the  percentages  of  variation  between 
the  estimated  and  the  actual  expenditure : — 


Year 
ended 

Estimated 

Actual 

Expenditare 

Variation 

Karch 
26th. 

expenditare. 

expenditare. 

more 
than  Estimate. 

less 
than  Estimate. 

percent. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1899 

2,680,900 

2,648,409 

••• 

32,491 

-  1-21 

1900 

2,795,800 

2,790,493 

•.• 

5,307 

-019 

1901 

2,938,300 

2,953,949 

15,649 

••• 

+  0-53 

1902 

3.092,900 

3,118,551 

25,651 

.•• 

+  0-83 

1903 

3,250,000 

3,254,880 

4,880 

•  • . 

+  0-15 

In  1874-75,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  first  normal  year  in  the  work  of  the  Board,  the 
precept  amount  was  £149,866,  and,  as  the  assessable  value  was  £20,565,446,  the  rate  was 
therefore  l*75d.  in  the  £.  By  1902-03  the  precept  amount  had  risen  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  sixteen,  to  £2,437,772,  but,  the  assessable  value  then  being  £39,968,714,  or  nearly 
double  its  former  amount,  the  rate  in  the  £  was  only  14'66d.,  or  eight  times  the  rate  of 
1874-7  o,  the  doubling  of  the  assessable  value  enabling  the  Board  to  collect  sixteen  times 
the  amount  with  a  rate  only  eight  times  as  large.  A  rate  of  a  penny  in  the  £  produced 
£85,689  in  1874-76,  and  £166,536  in  1902-03.    In  the  following  table  the  amount  of  the 
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precept,  of  the  assessable  value,  and  of  the  rate  in  the  £,  is  shown  for  each  year  since 
1874-76 ;  and,  further,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  progress  of  the  increase  in  each  case 
being  closely  followed  and  compared,  the  throe  amounts  are  expressed  as  100  in  1874-76 
and  proportionately  in  subsequent  years : — 


Pineoept 

Aflsef  table 

Rate  in 

Proportionate  growth  in 

Year  ended 

MMTOh  26tli. 

amount. 

Valae. 

the£. 

Precept 
amooDt. 

Aiaeaiable 
Valne. 

Rate  in 
tbe£. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

£ 

£ 

d. 

1875 

149,866 

20,565,446 

1-75 

100 

100 

100 

1876 

263,713 

20,903,377 

303 

175 

102 

173 

1877 

398,867 

21,308,984 

4-49 

267 

104 

257 

1878 

506,353 

23,251,702 

5-23 

338 

113 

299 

1879 

606,306 

23,584,728 

516 

338 

115 

294 

1880 

551,247 

24,065,174 

5-50 

368 

117 

314 

1881 

643,791 

24,605,926 

6-28 

430 

120 

359 

1882 

676,579 

26.380,342 

615 

451 

128 

351 

1883 

679,595 

27,521,473 

6-93 

453 

134 

339 

1884 

801,210 

28,012,248 

6.86 

535 

136 

392 

1885 

950,804 

28,541,916 

8-00 

634 

139 

457 

1886 

1,045,365 

29,025,534 

8-64 

698 

141 

494 

1887 

1,128,046 

30,621,411 

8-84 

753 

149 

505 

1888 

1,070,325 

30,692,418 

8-37 

714 

149 

478 

1889 

1,028,883 

30,981,825 

7-97 

687 

151 

455 

1890 

1,158,554 

31,251,704 

8-90 

774 

152 

609 

1891 

1,403,280 

31,485,120 

10-70 

936 

153 

611 

1892 

1,483,174 

32,331,555 

11-01 

990 

157 

629 

1893 

1,447,413 

33,227,619 

10-45 

966 

162 

597 

1894 

1,424,093 

33,492,853 

10-20 

950 

163 

683 

1895 

1,469,850 

33,753,569 

10-45 

981 

164 

697 

1896 

1,631,663 

34,064,689 

11-50 

1,089 

166 

657 

1897 

1,800,926 

35,027,648 

12-34 

1,202 

170 

705 

1898 

1,852.326 

35  961,325 

12-36 

1,236 

175 

706 

1899 

1,872,729 

36,332,812 

12-37 

1,250 

177 

707 

1900 

2,049,582 

36,789,317 

13-37 

1,368 

179 

764 

1901 

2,172,047 

37.278.038 

13-98 

1,449 

181 

799 

1902 

2,339,540 

38,642.744 

14-51 

1,561 

188 

829 

1903 

2,437,772 

39,968,714 

14-66 

1,627 

194 

838 

It  remains  to  explain  how  the  precepts  have  been  collected  from  the  rating 
authorities  of  the  Metropolis.  In  the  first  place,  so  soon  as  the  amount  of 
the  deficiency  had  been  ascertained  it  was  apportioned  amongst  the  rating 
authorities  according  to  the  assessable  values  f  practically  the  ratable  values  in  London)  of 
their  respective  districts,  as  set  out  in  the  Metropolitan  Valuation  Lists  published  by  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  till  the  year  1888,  and  since  then  by  the  London  Coimty 
Council.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Board  a  single  demand  was  made  annually  on  each 
rating  authority  for  the  amount  apportioned  to  it,  but  the  later  practice  has  been  to  issue 
two  half-yearly  precepts,  chiefly  because  the  Board  were  thus  able  to  calculate  the  second 
one  on  the  new  valuation  list  which  comes  into  force  annually  on  April  6th  and  which, 
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as  it  always  brought  an  appreciable  addition  to  the  assessable  value  of  the  Metropolis, 
lowered  thereby  to  some  extent  the  rate  in  the  £  represented  by  the  Board's  requirement  for 
the  year.  The  first  precept,  for  the  first  half  of  the  financial  year,  from  March  26th 
to  September  29th,  was  issued  in  December,  three  months  before  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  but  it  was  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  vote  on  account,  the  last  precept  issued  (for 
the  second  half  of  the  then  current  financial  year)  being  made  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
amount.  When  the  financial  year  arrived,  and  so  soon  as  the  accounts  of  the  preceding 
financial  year  were  made  up,  an  estimate  was  prepared  as  described  above,  and  the 
second  precept  was  then  issued,  usually  in  June,  for  the  second  halt  of  the  year, 
from  September  30th  to  March  25th.  The  amount  of  this  precept  was  the  estimated 
deficiency  for  the  year  after  deducting  the  amount  already  demanded  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year. 

IL— LOAN  ACCOUNT. 

This  was  the  second  of  the  two  great  parts  into  which  the  School  Fund  was  divided.  It 
was  an  account  of  the  expenditure  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  buildings, 
and  of  the  fun«1s,  raised  by  loans,  to  meet  this  expenditure. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,^  empowered  School  Boards  to  incur 
expenditure  in  providing  or  enlarging  schools  and  to  borrow  money  to  meet  that 
expenditure,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department,  to  spread  the 
repayment  over  several  years,  not  exceeding  fifty.  By  section  10  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1873,^  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department  was  required  before 
School  Boards  could  exercise  their  power  to  borrow  money,  and  such  consent  was  not 
to  be  granted  unless  proof  were  given,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department,  that  the 
additional  accommodation  which  it  was  proposed  to  supply  was  required  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  educational  wants  of  the  district.  This  section,  which  has  been  repealed 
by  the  Education  Act,  1902,®  made  the  Education  Department,  and  not  the  School 
Boards,  the  controlling  power  in  the  provision  of  new  accommodation.  Before  a 
loan  for  the  erection  of  a  new  school  was  authorised,  the  consent  of  the  Department  had 
to  be  obtained,  not  only  to  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  for  which  the  school 
was  to  be  erected,  but  also  to  the  plans  for  the  school,  which  were  often  subjected  to 
severe  examination.  The  negotiations  frequently  caused  considerable  delay  in  the 
erection  of  new  schools.*  By  subsequent  enactments  the  powers  conferred  upon  School 
Boards  in  regard  to  providing  or  enlarging  schools  were  extended  to  schools  trans- 
ferred to  Boards,  to  Residential  schools  for  deaf,  blind,  and  mentally  and  physically 
defective  children,  to  Industrial  schools  (with  the  consent  of  the  Home  Office,  instead 
of  the  Education  Department)  and  to  offices.  The  following  table  shows  the  amounts 
which  the  Board  have  expended  year  by  year  under  these  powers : — 


»  33  &  34  Vict,  c.  76.  ^  2  Edw.  7.,  c.  42. 

«  36  &  37  Vict.,  c.  86.  *  Se6;)o»«,  p.  346. 
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Table  showit^  the  amounts  expended  out  of  Loan  Account  under  various  heads  ftam 
1872  to  1903;— 


Ymi  taded 

iDduUikl 

omcea 

Uarah  K(b. 

Bchoola. 

Sehoolr. 
S 

(tBolodJDg  Storu). 
£ 

ToUL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1872 

11,800 

11.900 

1873 

150,988 

18,348 

169,336 

1874 

481,806 

9,037 

490843 

1875 

50fi,85a 

26.790 

532,648 

1876 

527,910 

15,777 

543.687 

1877 

659,976 

647 

660623 

1878 

424,084 

15,723 

439,807 

1879 

371,960 

34.133 

406,093 

1880 

433.062 

1,064 

434,126 

1881 

395,421 

1920 

397,341 

1882 

454,787 

sr 

453,897 

1883 

424,752 

11.639 

439,698 

1884 

659.433 

5,276 

3,603 

668,312 

1885 

663,995 

8,736 

11,585 

684,316 

1886 

611,077 

4,923 

7,032 

623,032 

1887 

458,588 

(2,083]« 

242 

466,747 

1888 

234.763 

1,110^ 

235,873 

1889 

1%,064 

1,015 



197,079  - 

1890 

173,654 

184 

30,781 

204,619 

1891 

238,763 

12,8Gfi 

251,631 

1892 

349,607 

6,582 

7,585 

363,774 

1893 

432,229 

1.609 

17,184 

460,922 

1894 

448,316 

666 

39,430 

488,312 

1895 

491,043 

626 

16,857 

608,626 

18% 

525,301 

18,764 

18.874 

662,939 

1897 

535,036 

2,687 

16,568 

554.191 

1898 

487,203 

17,773 

5,045 

510,021 

1899 

505,793 

31,795 

19,115 

666,703 

1900 

580,207 

17,404 

697,611 

1901 

552,653 

3,941 

^^i 

556,090 

1902 

602,638 

20,901 

623.622 

1903 

551,273t 

24,563 

1 

575,837 

17,2O0t 

~ 

17,200 

14,068 

234,397 

274,719 

14,667,256 

•  A  credit  ■  being  &a  amount  tmnsferred  u  a  charge  on  Maioteaance  Aoeonot. 

t  The  actual  oxpanditora  for  the  year  waa  £'578,631,  bat  from  it  has  been  dednoted  £27,368 
received  from  the  Pengc  School  Board  On  account  of  two  schouls  transferred  from  Loodoa  to  Peage,  in 
oonseqaence  of  changes  of  boundary  under  the  London  Government  Act,  IWDl'. 

J  Thia  amount  ia  shown  aepirately  becanae  it  was  not  expended  by  the  Board  in  the  naoal  way, 
but  reprMMts  loana  taken  over  from  the  Hornsey  School  Board,  in  the  ye»r  1900-1,  with  a  aohooi 
tranafemd  from  Homaey  to  London,  in  oooiMMnoo  of  ohuutea  of  bonndur  nnoer  tho  L<n>don 
GoTOminwit  Act,  1899, 
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The  following  amounts  have  been  borrowed  to  meet  the  above  expenditure : — 


i^  mount 
borrowed. 

2 


Schools 
Do. 


Industrial  Schools... 
Offices  (including  Stores) 


14  265,029 
'  17,200<> 


Total  amoant  borrowed         

Unexpended  balance  in  band  March  25tb,  1903 


14,283,129 
191,024 
274,603 


14,748,756 
181500 


14,567.256 


^  Loans  taken  over  from  the  Homsey  School  Board. 

The  money  has  usually  been  borrowed  in  large  sums,  such  as  £100,000  or  £200,000, 
made  up  by  aggregating  in  one  amount  the  various  loans  required  at  the  time  for  pro- 
jected schools,  for  which  consents  had  been  obtained  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment (or  the  Home  Office,  if  an  Industrial  school).  To  procure  these  consents  the 
plans  of  the  proposed  building,  together  with  full  particulars  of  the  cost  (based  on  the 
builder's  tender),  had  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Government  Department,  and  as  a  rule  the 
Board  were  not  at  liberty  to  proceed  with  the  work  until  the  plans  and  the  cost  had 
been  approved  and  a  loan  sanctioned.  No  limit  was  imposed  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  the 
land,  for  that  is  obviously  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  neighbourhood  and  position 
of  the  site ;  but  the  cost  of  the  buildings  was  kept  within  limits  by  a  system  of 
"allowances."  In  the  first  place,  the  Education  Department  allowed  £10  for  each  child 
to  be  accommodated.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  although  this  amount  might 
serve  for  the  country,  in  London,  with  heavier  charges  for  labour  and  materials,  and  often 
with  peculiar  difficulties  arising  from  misuitable  soils  and  closely  hemmed-in  sites,  it  was 
not  sufficient,  and  various  other  allowances  were  added  from  time  to  time,  until  they 
formed  a  considerable  addition  to  the  £10  per  child.  Beyond  these,  however,  further 
special  allowances  had  to  be  made  for  certain  new  classes  of  expenditure  which  were 
obviously  outside  the  £10  limit  and  the  allowances  augmenting  it.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  all  these  allowances : — 


ALLOWANCES    FOR    ORDINARY    SCHOOLS. 

(a)  Principal  (original)  allowance — £10  per  child  accommodated. 
(li)  Central  halls  or  hall-corridors — £1  per  sqnare  foot, 
(c)  Teachers'  rooms — 15s.  per  square  foot. 

{d)  Glazed  bricks  for  inside  walla,  up  to  a  certain  height — the  cost  of  the  rame. 
{e)  Mechanical  warming  and  ventilation — ^the  cost  of  the  same. 
(/)  Extra  depth  of  foundations  below  the  usual  4  or  5  feet — the  cost  of  the  same. 
(jg)  Boundary  walls,  entrances  and  gates — ^tbe  cost  of  the  same. 
{h)  Tar  pavement,  latrines,  playgrounds  and  drainage — the  cost  of  the  same. 

(/)  Forming  playground  on  top  of  Bchool — the  cost  of  the  same.     [This  is  done  where  the  site 
iajimited  in  area^  the  extra  cost  being  more  than  met  by  the  saving  in  the  outlay  for  land.] 
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(J)  Placing  buildings  on  arches  so  as  to  form  covered  playgrounds  nndemeath — the  cost  of  the 
archep.     [The  above  remark  applies  in  this  case  also.] 

(A*)  Preparing  sites  for  bailding — the  cost  of  the  same. 

(JL)  Work  to  existing  bnildings — the  cost  of  the  same. 

(m)  Sanitary  and  drainage  work  to  old  schools  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  up  to  modern 
requirements — the  cost  of  the  same. 

SPECIAL  ALLOWANCES  FOR  OTHER   CLASSES   OF   EXPENDITURE, 
(a)  Manual  Instruction  room — 15s.  per  square  foot. 
(6)  Cookery  centre — £500. 
(c)  Laundry  centre— £1  per  square  foot. 

{d)  Science  room,  laboratory,  or  drawing-class  room — £1  per  square  foot. 
(«)  Any  other  Special  rooms — £1  per  square  foot. 

(/)  Schools  for  blind,  deaf,  aod  mentally  or  physically  defective  children — £1  per  square  foot. 
(jg)  Schoolkeeper's  house — £500. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  building  work,  the  allowances  were  intended  to  cover 
also  the  cost  of  the  furniture  and  fittings  of  a  permanent  character,  and  the  outlay, 
estimated  at  3 J  per  cent,  on  the  total  cost  for  architect,  clerk  of  works,  and  gen  eral 
superintendence  of  the  work.  The  allowances  were  usually  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  building,  when  a  loan  for  the  full  amount  was  sanctioned.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  happened  that  the  proposed  cost  exceeded  the  allowances,  in  which  case  the  Depart- 
ment sanctioned  a  loan  only  up  to  the  amount  of  the  allowances  and  ordered  that  the 
excess  should  be  paid  out  of  Maintenance  Account,  although  in  some  cases  they  have 
required  the  plans  to  be  amended  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  cost  and  bring  it  within  the 
allowances.  These  excess  payments  out  of  Maintenance  account  are  included  in  the 
expenditure  under  the  sub-head  of  that  account,  entitled  "  School  Buildings,  &c.,  not 
chargeable  to  Loan  Account."^  This  subhead  is  for  expenditure  which  is  not 
defrayed  by  loans,  because  the  Board  of  Education  does  not  sanction  loans  for  it,  but 
which  is  nevertheless  for  work  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  not  properly  chargeable  to 
"  Repairs  to  Buildings."  * 

The  loans  have  been  obtained  partly  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
and  the  remainder  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  their  successors,  the 
London  County  Council.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  borrowed  in  each  case 
and  the  amount  outstanding  at  March  25th,  1903 : — 


1 

;    Amount  borrowed. 
2 

Amount  outstanding. 
S 

Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
Ditto                 ditto 

... 

... 

... 
... 

£ 
3,693,804 
17,200<» 

£ 

2,422,960 
16,385« 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works     ... 
London  County  Council 

3,711,004 
4,246,752 
6,791,000 

2,438,345 
2,649,255 
5,965,199 

14,748,766 

11,052,799 

*  Loans  taken  over  from  the  Hornsey  School  Board. 


^See    p.    331,  under   "Maintenance  of   other.*         >See  p.  332,  column  7    of    the   table   under 
Schools,  Enforcement  of  School  Attendance,  &g,"      Maintenance  of  Day  Schools/* 
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The  Board  are  repaying  these  loans  by  two  methods — the  first,  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed 
equal  annual  payment  for  principal  and  interest  in  each  year  of  the  period  for  which  the 
money  is  borrowed  ;  the  second,  by  an  equal  annual  repayment  of  principal,  according  to 
the  term  for  which  the  money  is  borrowed,  and  interest  upon  the  balance  outstanding. 
In  the  case  of  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  with  the  exception  of  four  small 
loans,  the  Board  have  borrowed  all  the  money  under  the  first  method,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  lighten  the  repayment  of  principal  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  loan,  but  to 
very  much  increase  it  in  the  later  years,  and  in  the  end  to  impose  a  much 
larger  sum  for  interest.  In  the  year  1891  a  calculation  was  made,  from  which  it 
appeared  that,  on  the  sums  then  owing  to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  the 
additional  interest  would  in  this  way  amount  to  no  less  than  £450,000.  It  will  be  seen 
at  once  that  the  second  method  is  the  sounder  financially,  and  it  is  that  upon  which 
loans  have  always  been  obtained  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  London 
Coimty  Council. 

In  the  following  table  the  loans  from  each  of  the  three  bodies  are  grouped  according 
to  the  years  in  which  they  were  borrowed,  and  the  rates  of  interest  charged.  The  average 
rate  of  interest  has  been  3^  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
and  3^  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  London  County 
Council : — 


Yean  in  wUob 
horrowed. 

BalMof 
Intmtt. 

Amoonto  bonowad. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

£    8.     d. 

£ 

Public  Works  Loan  Commiisioners    ... 

1872-9 

3  10    0 

1        3,519,641 

1880 

4    0    0 

50,828 

1880-2 

3  15    0 

80,940 

1899 

3    0    0 

42,395 

•• 

3,693,804 

17,200* 

3,711,004 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 

1872-3 

3  17    6 

90,000 

1880-1 

3  15    0 

700,000 

1881-9 

3  10    0 

3,456,752 

4,246,752 

London  Coonty  Council          

1889 

3  10    0 

91,000 

1889-91 

3    2    6 

550,000 

1892-4 

3    5    0 

1,350,000 

• 

1894-5 

3    2    6 

350,000 

1895 

3    0    0 

200,000 

1895-8 

2  13    0 

1,500,000 

1898-9 

2  17    6 

650,000 

1899 

3    1    6 

200,000 

1900-3 

3    7    6 

1,900,000 

6,791,000 
£14,748,756 

*  ]joan8  titken  pyer  from  the  Homae^  Sohod  Boi^ 
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The  periods  for  which  the  loans  have  been  borrowed  are  as  follow : — 


Ptriod 

nf 

Pablio  Works  Loan 

Metropolitan  Board 
(»  Works. 

London  County 

TotaL 

OK 

loan. 

CommiBBJoncra. 

Council. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

Tears. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

50 

3,364,060 

3,874,200 

4,706,783 

11,945.043 

49 

55,000 

350,000 

••• 

405,000 

48 

9,542 

•  •  • 

••• 

9,542 

47 

15,307 

•  •• 

••• 

15,307 

46 

11,000 

.  • . 

•  ■  • 

11,000 

40 

50,828 

•  •• 

1,593,124 

1,643,952 

30 

170,827 

22,552 

442380 

635,759 

20 

1,450 

•  •• 

27,242 

28,692 

10 

15,790 

•  •• 

21,471 

37,261 

17,200<> 
3,711,004 

•  •• 

••• 

17,200 

4,246,752 

6,791,000 

14,748,756 

^  Loans  taken  orer  from  the  Homsey  School  Board. 

Loans  for  periods  of  over  40  years  comprise  nearly  12 J  millions  of  the  total  amount 
borrowed.  By  Section  10  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1873,^  the  Board  were 
empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department,  to  spread  the  repayment  of 
borrowed  money  over  a  period  of  not  exceeding  50  years.  Up  to  1900  the  practice  of 
the  Board  was  to  borrow  for  the  maximum  period,  but  in  that  year  they  decided  to 
reduce  the  term  for  future  loans  to  40  years,  the  object  being  to  lessen  the  expenditure 
for  interest.  Money  was  also  borrowed  for  periods  of  49, 48,  47  and  46  years ;  but 
these  loans  were  for  works  connected  with,  or  supplementing,  building  operations  for 
which  50  years'  loans  had  already  been  obtained,  and  the  Education  Department 
stipulated  in  each  case  that  the  period  of  the  supplemental  loan  should  be  shortened  to 
the  necessary  extent  (varying  from  one  to  four  years),  so  that  both  loans  might  be  finally 
extinguished  on  the  same  date.  About  two-thirds  of  the  30  years'  loans  were  for  small 
additions  and  structural  alterations  to  schools,  and  drainage,  tar  pavement,  &c.,  for  which 
the  Education  Department  would  not  allow  a  longer  period;  the  remainder  were 
on  account  of  Industrial  schools,  the  rule  of  the  Home  OflSce  being  to  allow  only 
30  years'  loans  for  these  schools.  The  20  and  10  years  cases  were  chiefly  for  inconsider- 
able improvements  or  other  works  of  a  less  permanent  character  than  those  already 
mentioned,  and  for  contributions  made  by  the  Board  in  aid  of  the  repair  or  improvement 
of  Industrial  schools  not  belonging  to  them,  but  to  which  they  send  children  for  whom 
there  is  not  accommodation  in  their  own  Industrial  schools. 

Apart  from  a  small  loan  taken  over  from  the  Homsey  School  Board  which  was  repaid 
in  1901,  the  first  year  in  which  the  repayment  of  a  loan  will  be  completed  will  be  19u7, 
and  this  repayment  of  loans  will  go  on  in  succeeding  years  until  the  year  1949,  when  all 
the  loans  will  have  been  extinguished.    The  following  table  shows  the  years  in  which 


36  and  37  Yiot.,  0  86. 
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the  final  repayments  will  be  made  and  the  amounts  of  the  loans  thus  completed  in  each 
year: — 


Tear*  in  which 
loanji  wUlbe 
eztinguiahed. 

Pablic  Works  Lo«n 
GommiMionen. 

MetJnopoliton  Board 
CI  Works. 

London  Ooniny 

ToUL 

1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1901 

29<> 

••  • 

•  •  • 

29 

19(J7 

••  • 

•  •• 

12,916 

12,916 

19^)8 

30,fX» 

••• 

••• 

30,000 

19(X> 

5^),522 

••  • 

« •  • 

50,5*22 

1910 

15,050 

••• 

••• 

15,050 

1911 

40,390 

••• 

8,555 

48,945 

1912 

25,5^)0 

•  •  • 

••• 

25,500 

1914 

190° 

••• 

••  • 

190 

1917 

••• 

■•• 

8,080 

8,080 

1918 

••• 

22,552 

••• 

22,552 

1919     { 

1,450 
3,100« 

••• 
••• 

••• 

\         4,560 

1920     1 

50,828 
2,730<» 

•  •• 
••• 

• 

••• 

1       53,658 

1921 

••• 

••• 

7,144 

7,144 

1922 

60,468 

40,000 

•  •  • 

100,468 

1923 

605,542 

50,000 

12,018 

667,660 

1924 

387,700 

•  •  • 

••• 

387,700 

1925 

679,385 

•  • 

•  •• 

679,385 

1920 

(  538,702 
t     11,161° 

•• 

...      } 

549,863 

1927 

620,242 

42,447 

662,689 

1928 

433,000 

•  • 

50,330 

483,330 

1929 

255,035 

256,(XXJ 

71,761 

576,796 

19:}0 

•  •  • 

250,0(J0 

74,294 

324,294 

1931 

•  •  • 

400,000 

100,733 

500,733 

1932 

•  •• 

400,000 

37,755 

437,766 

1933 

••• 

500,000 

66,377 

566,377 

1934 

•  •  • 

850,000 

••• 

860,000 

1935 

•  •• 

600,000 

•■• 

600,000 

1936 

•  •  • 

469,200 

•  •  • 

459,200 

1937 

•  •  • 

200,000 

•  •  • 

200,000 

1938 

•  •  • 

225,000 

•  >  • 

226,000 

1939 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

491,000 

491,000 

1940 

•  •  • 

675,706 

675,706 

1941 

••  • 

783,568 

783,668 

1942 

••  • 

762,245 

762,245 

1943 

••  t 

621,605 

621,606 

1944 

tt  • 

600,000 

600,000 

1945 

•  •  • 

600,000 

600,000 

194r, 

•>  • 

450,000 

450,000 

1947 

•  •• 

586,557 

686,667 

1948 

•  •  • 

449,670 

449,670 

1949 

•  •  • 

278,239 

278,239 

3,711,004 

4,246,752 

6,791,000 

14,748,756 

*  Various  loans  (£17,200  in  all)  taken  over  from  the  Hornsey  School  Board. 

The  question  whether  it  is  better  to  pay  for  land  and  buildings  at  once,  or  to  borrow 
the  money  and  spread  the  repayment  over  a  tQrm  of  years,  has  been  so  long  settled  that 
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it  appears  useless  to  re- open  it.  But  it  may  be  intere^itiiig  to  point  out  that  whereas  up  to 
March  25th,  1903,  the  Board  had  expended  £14,567,256  out  of  Loan  Account,  out  of  Main- 
tenance Account  they  had  paid  £6,396,972  for  interest  on  loans  and  repaid  principal  to 
the  amount  of  £3,695,956,  making  a  total  of  £10,092,928.  So  that,  of  the  total  loans  of 
£14,748,756,  the  amount  of  £10,871,300  was  still  owing,  although  the  Board's  payments 
for  interest  and  principal  had  reached  the  sum  of  £10,092,928.  If  the  Board  had  from 
the  first  met  their  liabilities  for  land  and  buildings  at  once,  the  effect  would  have 
been  to  increase  the  School  Board  rate  during  the  first  fifteen  years  by  an  average  of 
about  threepence  in  the  £,  but  in  course  of  time  the  rate  would  have  gradually  been 
reduced,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  would  have  been  less  than  it  is  by  about  a 
halfpenny  in  the  £.  In  1 902-3  the  amount  paid  for  interest  and  principal  was  equal  to 
about  4d.  in  the  £,  whereas  about  3Jd.  in  the  £  would  have  met  the  expenditure  on 
land  and  new  buildings  and  alterations  in  that  year.  These  facts  illustrate  the  financial 
eflfect  of  relying  on  the  power  of  borrowing,  even  at  low  rates  of  interest. 

III.— THE    FINANCES  AS  A  WHOLE. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  give  here  a  brief  risumd  of  the  principal  figures  which  have 
been  treated  above  in  greater  detail. 

1.  Expenditure. 

The  expenditure  on  Maintenance  Account,  that  is  on  everything 

except  land  and  buildings,  since  1871,  has  been ..     £48,433,480 

The  expenditure  on  Loan  Account,  on  land  and  buildings,  has  been       14,567,256 

Making  together  a  total  expenditure  of  £63,000,736 

From  this  total  expenditure,  however,  must  be  deducted  the 
amount  paid  ofl*  the  loans,  as  it  is  included  twice  therein,  once 
in  the  Maintenance  Account  (as  repayment  of  loans)  and  again 
in  the  Loan  Account  (as  expenditure  on  land  and  buildings)   . . .         3,695,956 

Showing  that  the  actual  expenditure  on  both  Accounts  since  1871, 

has  been         £59,304,78il 


As  regards  the  Maintenance  Account  expenditure,  the  Board  have  paid  their  way 
year  by  year ;  that  is  to  say,  the  expenditure  has  been  met  out  of  money  in  hand.  As  to 
the  expenditure  on  land  and  buildings,  which  has  been  met  out  of  Loans 
amounting  to  14J  miUions  (of  which  about  3  J  have  been  paid  off),  the  Board  have  a 
valuable  asset  in  the  freehold  land  they  have  acquired  and  the  schools  and  offices  they 
have  erected,  the  schools  and  other  buildings  numbering  in  all  close  upon  500  ;  and, 
although  the  buildings  will  deteriorate  in  course  of  time,  the  land  is  a  permanent 
asset,  the  value  of  which,  judging  from  past  experience,  may  be  expected  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish. 
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2.  Receipts. 

The  Government  grants  and  other  Maintenance  Account  receipts, 

except  the  Precepts,  since  1871,  have  amounted  to        £13,426,870 

The  Precepts,  or  money  collected  from  the  Rating  Authorities  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  expenditure  and  receipts, 
have  amounted  to £35,105,979 


Making  together  a  total  receipt  in  connection  with  the  Maintenance 

Account  of 48,532,849 

The  amount  borrowed  for  Loan  Account  purposes  since  1871  has 

DvvH  •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••  X4, 1 fso, I o" 

And  the  total  receipt  on  both  Accounts  has  therefore  been  ...     £61,590.029 

If  the  balance  in  hand  on  Maintenance  Account  at  March  25th,  1903,  which  was 
£99,369,  together  with  the  £181,500  in  hand  on  Loan  Account  at  the  same  date,  be 
deducted  from  the  total  receipt  of  £63,281,605,  the  remainder  will  be  £63,000,736,  which 
is  shown  on  page  351  as  the  total  expenditure  since  1871. 

3.  The  Day  School  Finances. 

The  prime  duty  of  the  Board,  the  chief  work  for  which  it  was  brought  into 
existence,  was  the  elementary  education  of  the  children  in  the  Day  schools,  and  it 
has  naturally  absorbed  the  greater  part,  actually  about  two-thirds,  of  the  expenditure 
upon  Maintenance  Account.  Commencing  in  1874-5,  the  first  normal  year  in  the  work 
of  the  Board,  this  greater  part — i.o.  the  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  Day  schools, 
has  amoimted  to  £32,955,086,  whilst  the  expenditure  on  the  Maintenance  Account  as  a 
whole  has  been  £48,217,903.  The  difference  of  £15,262,817  has  been  expended  on  other 
objects  than  the  ordinary  Day  schools — e.g.  the  repayment  of,  and  interest  on,  Loans  (the 
largest  item).  Industrial  schools.  Evening  Continuation  schools,  &c.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  only  Maintenance  Account  expenditure  which  has  a  definite  relationship  to  the 
average  attendance  of  the  children  in  the  Day  schools,  and  can  be  properly  compared 
with  it,  is  the  expenditure  for  these  children,  in  other  words,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Day  schools. 

The  average  attendance  in  the  Day  schools  has  increased  year  after  year,  without 
a  single  break,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Board's  administration,  until,  in 
1902-03,  it  reached  nearly  half-a-million ;  and  the  expenditure  for  carrying  on  the 
schools  (the  maintenance  of  Day  schools)  haa  naturally  risen  also,  but  its  rise 
has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  average  attendance,  because  the  expenditure 
per  child  has  gradually  increased.  The  expenditure  from  Loan  Accoimt  for  pro- 
viding  the  schools  has  not  increased  in  a  similar  manner.  In  1874-5  the 
Board  commenced  buildmg  at  its  maximum  strength,  and,  except  for  a  period 
of  five  years  in  about  the  middle  of  its  career,  it  has  maintained  virtually  the  same 
rate  of  building  until  1902-03,  with  the  result  that  the  expenditure  has  remained  at  much 
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the  same  level  throughout.  It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  during  the  last 
five  years  the  Loan  Account  expenditure  on  Day  schools  has  been  swollen  to  the  extent 
of  about  £450,000  in  all  for  overhauling  the  drainage  systems  of  many  of  the  earUer 
schools  and  improving  their  structural  arrangements,  so  as  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
modern  standard  of  requirement  in  these  respects. 

These  three  matters — the  average  attendance,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Day 
schools,  and  the  cost  of  erecting  them — have  been  the  largest  and  most  important  factors 
in  the  Board's  finances.  In  the  following  table  the  attendance  and  the  expenditure  are 
shown  side  by  side  for  each  year  since  1874-75  (the  first  normal  year),  and  these  statistics 
are  illustrated  by  a  diagram  in  which  they  may  be  compared  and  followed  more 
readily  than  by  the  bare  enumeration  of  the  figures. 


Toar  ended 
26th  March. 


1875 
1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 


Dat  Schools. 


No.  of  Children  in 
average  Attendance. 

2 


68,250 
92,201 
113,642 
144,132 
163,763 
184,745 
198,395 
219,459 
240,008 
268,784 
279,304 
294,764 
319,848 
328,405 
342,321 
345,746 
347,857 
362,585 
379,445 
390,812 
400,912 
416,367 
422,691 
430,737 
439,684 
441,315 
446,866 
462,840 
475,150 


Coet  of  Maintaining 

andoarnrinff  on 

the  Bono(U8. 


Cost  of  providing  the 

Schools  (Land  and 

Buildings). 


£ 

£ 

163,920 

506,858 

240,504 

527,910 

252,928 

659,976 

391,723 

424,084 

474,650 

371,960 

561,694 

433,062 

571,123 

395,421 

623,978 

454,787 

704,476 

424,752 

723,471 

559,433 

914,390 

663,995 

984,953 

611,077 

1,016,525 

458,588 

1,060,068 

234,763 

1,090,785 

196,064 

1,187,942 

173,654 

1,265,454 

238,763 

1,288,655 

349,607 

1,361,486 

432,229 

1,417,056 

448,316 

1,501,889 

491,043 

1,630,428 

525,301 

1,665,189 

535,036 

1,733,072 

487,203 

1,829,614 

505,793 

1,920,531 

580,207 

2,010,514 

552,653 

2,117,446 

602,538 

2,204,437 

551,273 

In  the  following  diagram  the  progress  of  the  attendance  and  of  the  two  classes 
of  expenditure  is  exhibited  by  three  lines,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  line  of  expenditure 
lor  maintaining  and  carrying  on  the  schools  rises  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  average 
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attendance,  for  the  -reason 
that,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  cost  per  child  gradually 
increased.  The  divergence 
between  the  two  lines  is  tbs 
measure  of  this  increase.  The 
line  of  expenditure  for  pro- 
viding the  schools,  for  land 
and  buildings,  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  continuous 
rise  or  fall,  and  this  accords 
with  the  observations  already 
mode  in  regard  to  the  virtual 
uniformity  of  these  disburse- 
ments throughout  the  whole 
period  of  the  Board's  ezibt- 
ence. 
IV.-  MISCELLANEOUS 
There  are  certain  other 
matters,  five  in  number,  which 
remain  to  be  dealt  with — 
namely  (i.)  Savings  Banks  in 
Board  Schools;  ^ii.)  the  Store 
for  school  books,  apparatus 
and  stationery ;  (iiL)  the 
Board's  Insurance  Fund;  (iv.) 
the  Assessment  of  the  schools 
to  local  rates;  and  (v.)  Super- 
annuation. The  first  two 
matters  have  not  yet  beon 
referred  to;  the  last  three 
were  mentioned  in  dealing 
with  the  expenditure  ou 
Uainteiianee  Account,  but  as 
thore  is  much  to  be  said  with 
regard  to  them  beyond  what 
pertains  to  expenditure,  it 
is  desirable  to  treat  them 
separately. 

I.  Savings  Banks. 
Inthe  year  1887  the  Board 
instructed  the  Finance  Coni- 
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mittee  "to  supervise  and  report  upon  the  working  of  Penny  Banks  in  Board 
Schools."  The  Committee  thereupon  made  a  careful  inquiry  as  to  what  was 
being  done  in  the  schools  for  tlie  encouragement  of  thrift,  and  it  appeared  that 
banks  had  been  established  in  129  of  the  then  existing  1,075  departments.  It 
was  also  found  that  there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  teachers  to 
facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  any  system  of  banks  which  the  Board  might  see  their 
way  to  introduce.  Finally,  in  December,  1887,  the  Board  decided  that  Penny  Savings 
Banks  should  be  established,  wherever  practicable,  in  the  boys*  and  girls'  depart- 
ments of  the  schools,  and  they  laid  down  a  series  of  regulations  for  their  conduct.  These 
regulations,  which  received  the  approval  of  the  Post  Office  authorities  and  of  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners,  provided  that  each  scholar  depositor  should  be  furnished 
with  a  book  in  which  the  head  teacher  should  enter  the  amounts  of  the  deposits,  which 
were  to  be  made  in  cash,  and  that  the  teacher  and  another  person  (usually  a  Manager) 
should  act  as  co-trustees  and  keep  an  ordinary  account  with  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  for  the  purpose  of  investing  the  deposits.  The  interest  received  on  the  trustees' 
account  was  to  be  apporcioned  amongst  the  scholars'  accounts  according  to  the  amounts 
deposited.  The  Board  also  arranged  to  send  officers  to  audit  periodically  the  accounts  of 
ihe  banks,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  clearly  laid  down  that  the  Board  were  under  no 
pecuniary  liability  in  regard  to  the  funds.  The  Managers  of  24  of  the  129 
banks  then  in  operation  at  once  brought  their  banks  under  these  regulations,  the 
remainder  continuing  as  before.  In  the  year  1891  the  number  under  the  Board's 
regulations  had  increased  to  56,  and  the  abolition  of  school  fees  in  that  year  appeared  to 
have  a  favourable  effect  on  the  establishment  of  banks,  for  in  1892  the  number  reached 
1 1 2,  just  double  that  of  1891. 

In  1894  it  was  decided  that  whenever  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  two  co- trustees 
of  a  bank  reached  the  sum  of  £100,  the  Accountant  of  the  Board  should,  for  additional 
security,  be  appointed  a  third  co- trustee.  In  1899,  a  difficulty  arose  with  regard  to  one 
of  the  banks  which  had  not  been  brought  under  the  Board's  regulations.  In  this  case 
the  bank  was  carried  on  by  the  teachers  of  a  school  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  the 
difficulty  led  to  the  Board  deciding  that  all  such  banks  should  be  at  once  placed  under 
their  regulations,  thus  providing,  amongst  other  things,  for  the  periodical  examination 
of  the  accounts  by  officers  of  the  Board.  This  decision  did  not  affect  all  the  banks 
outside  the  Board's  regulations,  but  only  those  which  were  being  managed  solely  by 
teachers.  In  the  same  year  the  Board  also  amended  their  regulations  with  a  view  to 
providing  for  the  deposit  of  money  by  means  of  stamps  as  well  as  by  cash,  the  latter 
having  until  then  been  the  only  system.  The  two  systems,  however,  were  not  to  be 
combined  in  one  bank,  for,  although  a  bank  might  be  conducted  under  either  system, 
the  one  chosen  was  to  be  adhered  to  exclusively.  This  condition  was  laid  down  by 
the  Post  Office  authorities,  as  they  were  apprehensive  that  confusion  might  arise  in  the 
accounts  if  the  two  systems  were  worked  together. 

In  1903,  except  for  a  few  banks  in  schools  in  Southwark,  managed  entirely  by  the 
Women's  University  Settlement,  all  the  banks  in  operation  were  under  the  Board's 
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regulations;  those  which   were  originally  outside  those  regulations  having  gradually 
applied  to  come  under  them. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  increase  year  by  year  in  the  number  of  banks  under 
the  Board's  system,  and  their  financial  progress : — 


No.  of 

No.ofDepo«ito» 

Balance  at  boginning 

Amonnt  Deposited, 

Amonnt  Withdrawn 

Balance  at  end  of 

Tmt. 

Banks. 

onBookB. 

of  Year. 

1    inclodiDg  Interest, 
&c.,  daring  Tear. 

daring  Yeai 

• 

Year. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

£    8.   d. 

£        B 

d. 

£       & 

d. 

£     8,    d. 

1889 

24 

2,448 

— 

504  19 

7 

305  11 

1 

199    8    6 

1890 

38 

4,856 

199    8    6 

1,560    3 

2 

1,329  10 

6 

430    1     2 

1891 

66 

8,436 

430    1     2 

2,479    9 

2i 

2,181     4 

31 

728    6    Oi 

1892 

112 

16,684 

728    6    0? 

5,336    5 

H 

4,420  15 

H 

1,643  16    2} 

1893 

129 

19,953 

1,643  16    2} 

7,112  19 

n 

6,527  13 

^ 

2,229    2    3i 

1894 

145 

24,471 

2,229     2    ^ 

8,634  12 

m 

7,976    0 

n 

2.887  14  11 

1895 

166 

29,530 

2,887  14  11 

11,050  12 

6 

10,293  13 

3i 

3,644  14     1^ 

1896 

187 

33,572 

3,644  14     If 

14,024    6 

9} 

13,300    0 

3i 

4,369    0    li 

1897 

205 

37,827 

4,369    0    ll 

15,808  10 

^ 

14,923    6 

H 

5,254    4     li 

1898 

231 

41,879 

5,254    4     l| 

17,600    3 

H 

16,692  14 

6? 

6,161  13    4i 

1899 

271 

49,098 

6,161  13    4A 

21,983  17 

^ 

20,907  13 

&i 

7,237  17    3i 

1900 

319 

56,981 

7,237  17    3| 

26,063    1 

H 

24,843  19 

61 

8,456  19    OJ 

•1901 

340 

59,578 

8,456  19    Oi 

22,671     3 

8| 

16,776  11 

14,351  11     2i 

1902 

376 

65,744 

14,351  11     2} 

30,697  12 

8 

29,344  19 

4} 

15,704    4    6 

1903 

390 

68,790 

15,704    4    6 

33,354  15 

8i 

32,920  18 

2 

16,138    2    Oj 

— 

— 

— 

218,882  13 

6 

202,744  11 

H 

— 

*  Nine  months  only.  Up  to  and  indnding  1900  the  period  is  one  year  ending  on  December  31s  o ; 
for  1901  it  is  the  nine  months  ending  on  September  30th,  1901  ;  and  thereafter  it  is  the  year  ending 
on  September  30th. 

The  average  number  of  depositors  in  each  bank  was  102  in  the  year  1889,  and  it  had 
risen  to  176  in  1903.  The  balance  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  (see  column  7) 
increased  from  year  to  year  without  an  exception  during  the  whole  period,  and  at 
September  30th,  1903.  it  amounted  to  over  £16.000.  In  190;S  there  were  nearly  1,100 
Senior  departments  in  the  schools,  and  the  390  banks  in  operation  were  there- 
fore more  than  one-third  of  the  possible  number,  seeing  that  there  might  be  a  bank  in 
each  department.  Applications  for  the  establishment  of  new  banks  are  still  being 
received,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  number  will  rapidly  increase  during  the  next  few 
years.  The  above  figures  point  to  a  steadily  growing  interest  in  the  work  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  Managers,  and  this  has  been  regarded  by  the  Board  with  much  satisfaction. 
With  the  teachers,  as  with  the  Managers,  the  work  is  entirely  of  a  voluntary  character  and 
does  not  form  part  of  their  regular  school  duties.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the 
scholars  save  for  temporary  purposes  only,  such  as  clothing,  holidays,  entertainments 
and  the  like,  and  even  this  is  satisfactory  as  it  denotes  thrift,  if  only  in  a  limited  way  ; 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  proportion  of  the  money  deposited  represents 
savings  which  are  intended  to  be  permanent,  or  to  be  ultimately  used  for  technical  and 
other  education  after  leaving  the  Elementary  school. 
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2.  Store  for  Books,  Apparatus,  and  Stationery. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1873  the  Board  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  firm  for 
the  supply  of  books,  stationery,  and  small  apparatus  to  their  schools,  the  terms  being  that 
books  should  be  supplied  at  a  discount  of  30  per  cent,  and  all  other  articles  at  certain 
net  prices  which  were  agreed  upon.  In  June,  1874,  this  arrangement  was  reconsidered, 
and  the  Board  determined  to  establish  a  Store  of  their  own.  The  grounds  for  this 
conclusion  were — (1)  that  the  system  would  be  more  economical,  partly  because  the 
Board  would  be  able  to  enter  into  direct  negotiations  with  the  various  publishers  and 
manufacturers,  and  so  obtain  the  goods  on  better  terms,  and  partly  because  they  would 
escape  the  payment  of  profit  to  an  intermediate  agent ;  (2)  that  the  goods  would  be 
supplied  with  greater  expedition  to  the  schools,  being  always  in  stock  in  the  Store  and 
ready  for  delivery ;  and  (3)  that  the  Board  would  be  able  more  satisfactorily  to  check 
the  quality  of  the  goods. 

A  Store  was  accordingly  established,  and  up  to  1884  it  was  administered  by  a  Sub- 
Committee  under  the  control  of  the  School  Management  Committee;  the  duties  of  the 
Sub-Committee  including  the  choice  or  selection  of  the  various  kinds  of  articles  to  be 
used  in  the  schools,  as  well  as  their  purchase  and  supply  to  the  schools ;  but  in  that  year 
the  work  was  transferred  to  a  Standing  Committee,  known  as  the  Store  Committee.  '  The 
duties  of  the  Store  Committee  were  subsequently  limited  to  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
their  supply  to  the  schools,  the  remainder  of  the  work  being  re-transferred  to  the  School 
Management  Committee.  In  the  latter  part  of  1891,  in  connection  with  a  general 
rearrangment  of  Committees,  the  Board  resolved  that  the  duties  hitherto  carried  out  by 
the  Store  Committee  should  be  transferred  to  the  Finance  Committee.  The  latter 
Committee  subsequently  appointed  a  Sub-Committee,  known  as  the  Store  and  Supply 
Sub-Committee,  to  whom  they  delegated  most  of  the  work,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  Sub-Committee  should  report  to  the  Committee  every  fortnight  in  regard  to  such 
matters  as  contracts,  staff,  &c.  The  administration  of  the  Store  has  been  continued 
under  these  conditions,  without  alteration,  since  the  beginning  of  J  892. 

Originally  the  business  of  the  Store  was  carried  on  in  an  old  building  at  the  rear  of 
the  Head  Offices  of  the  Board,  but  in  course  of  time  it  became  apparent  that  this 
building  was  unsuitable  and  too  small  for  the  work,  and  in  1890  the  Board  determined 
to  erect  a  new  building.  A  site  was  ultimately  acquired  at  Bowling  Green-lane, 
Clerkenwell,  and,  after  some  delay,  the  new  building  was  completed  and  the  Store  was 
transferred  to  it  in  1896.  A  few  years  later,  in  1901,  the  great  increase  in  the  quantity 
and  variety  of  the  goods  supplied  to  the  schools  owing  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools  and  to  the  development  of  various  subjects  of  instruction  and 
the  introduction  of  new  subjects,  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  some  addition  to  the 
premises,  and  the  Board  secured  the  lease  of  an  adjacent  building.  This  has  been  used 
chiefly  for  storing  and  dealing  with  surplus  and  waste  stock  returned  from  the  schools, 
thus  leaving  the  main  building  free  for  the  accommodation  of  new  stock. 

The  work  of  the  Store,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gauged  by  the  financial  resulrs,  has 
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practically  doubled  during  the  last  ton  years.  In  1892-3  the  stock  in  hand  represented 
about  £14/X)0,  whilst  in  1902-3  it  liad  reached  over  £26,000;  and  in  the  latter  year  the 
total  value  of  the  goods  issued  to  the  schools  was  about  £101,000,  as  compared  with 
£53,000  in  the  former  year.  The  expenditure  for  administering  the  store  and  carrying 
on  the  work  nearly  doubled  also,  having  risen  from  £6,400  in  1892-3  to  £12,500  in  1902-3. 
The  two  statements  set  out  below  show  the  figures  for  1902-3  in  detail  They  afford  some 
idea  of  the  volume  of  the  business  transacted  by  the  Store  ;  but  to  appreciate  more  fully 
the  \^  ork  involved,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  variety  of  the  goods  is  enormous,  and 
that  many  kinds  have  to  be  supplied  in  large  quantities.  They  range  over  the  whole 
field  of  requirement  for  every  subject  taught  by  the  Board,  and  the  mere  enumeration  of 
these  subjects  would  form  a  list  of  considerable  length. 

Cost  of  tue  Goods,  their  Distribution,  &c. 


£      8.    d.        £      H.    d. 
Stock  in  band  March 

25th,  VM2  23,554  17    6 

Goods  purchased     ...    98,335  10    0 
Less  Discounts  ...      1,837     D    5 


LeHH  Waste  Paper,  &c., 

BC/IU  ...  ... 

{Stationery  for  Otiices 
of  the  Board,  &c. 


Leas    Htock    in    hand 
March  25th,  1903... 


l»G,4y8    0    7 


C07  11     3 


■-   95,890  9 

3145  7 

122,590  14 

20,201  13 


90  389     1 
BaUnwe,  being  difference  between  the 
Cost  of   (loods  and  the  Amount 
chargt  d  to  the  Schools     424  10 


96,813  12    0 


I 


£        B.  d. 

Goods  supplied  to  Schools — 

BookH,     Apparatus 

and  Stationery...    83,886    7  4 

School  Libraries      ...      1,722  19  11 

Needlework  Materials     5,397  10  8 

Implements     4,143  16  4 


f) 


4   I 
9  i 

0 
7 


5 


Clothing   and   Stores 
for  Industrial  Schools 
Clothing  &  Stores  for 
BeBidential  Schools.. 
Sundries — Goods  sup- 
plied  to    Offices   of 
the  Board 
Carriage  of  sundry 
parcels  and  forms 
Forms  supplied  to 
Sundry  Schools  in 
connection       with 
Bye-laws  Dept.  ... 
Furniture      Ware- 
house 
Sundry  Sales 

Stationery  for  Offices 
of    the    Board,  &c. 

LetfB  Old   Books  and 

Apparatus  returned, 

and  Waste  Piiper  ... 

Needlework,  &c., 

returned 


649  12    6 
338    9    9 


329    9    8 

1  10    9 
701  10  11 


s.  d. 


95.150  14  3 
414  12  1 
574  19    9 


2,020  13    7 

3,145    7    9 

101,306    7    5 


3,019    2    6 
873  12  11 


4  492  15    5 


96,813  12    0 
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Cost  of  Administration,  &c. — 1902-3. 


■ 

£ 

£     p. 

d. 

Office  Stationerj  and  Packing  Materials 

... 

•  •  • 

— 

360  19 

1 

Carriacre  of  Grooda          ...         

... 

... 

1,942  16  10 

Le99  Carriage  of  Sundry  Parcels  from  and  to  Schoo!8 

for  the  Offices  of  the  Board 

••• 

... 

338    9    9 

1,604    7 
11  10 

1 
6 

Cartage  of  Trade  Refuse          

— 

SiJarie*  and  Wagea        

— 

9,342    2 

0 

Rent,  Rates  and  Taxes 

— 

327  11 

5 

Insarance...         ...         ... 

— 

85  17 

6 

Repairs  and  Clpaning 

— 

206  11 

5 

Fuel,  Light  and  Water 

— 

278    3 

5 

Printing,  Advertising  and  Stationery... 

— 

76    6 

5 

X  OoTa^A     ...         ..•         ...         ...         ... 

»•  •« 

157  10 

0 

Snndry  Petty  Cash  Payments 

— 

74  12 

0 

Famiture... 

22  13 

3 

12,548    4 

1 

Intercut  on  Average  Capital  employed  (estimated 

at 

£5,000  at  £3  per  cent.)      

... 

••• 

— 

150    0 

0 

Rent :   Interest  on  half  the  amoant  borrowed  for 

the  premises  of  the  Store 

•  • . 

... 

882    0 

0 

13,580    4 

1 

3.  Insurance  Fund. 

In  1873  the  Board  decided  to  insure  their  permanent  school  buildings,  and  all  school 
buildings  leased  or  hired  for  several  years,  in  insurance  offices  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds 
of  their  value,  and  the  furniture,  books  and  apparatus,  at  the  rate  of  12s.  for  each  child 
accommodated.  This  latter  sum  was  under  the  average  value  of  the  furniture,  &c ,  but  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  allow  a  margin  for  deterioration.  This  arrangement  was  in 
force  until  1878. 

In  1878  the  formation  of  the  Board's  Insurance  Fund  was  commenced.  From  that 
year  up  to  1885  the  furniture,  &c.,  was  insured  in  insurance  offices,  as  before,  at  the  rate 
of  12s.  per  head;  but  the  school  buildings  were  insured  for  only  one- third  of  their 
value,  and  the  difference  between  the  premiums  paid  and  those  which  would  have  been 
paid  under  the  arrangement  of  1873  was  annually  set  aside  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
an  independent  insurance  fund. 

In  1885,  when  the  Fund  amounted  to  a  little  over  £5,000,  the  Board,  in  order 
to  admit  of  larger  sums  being  transferred  to  it,  decided  that  no  further  insurances 
should  be  effected  in  insurance  offices,  except  in  cases  where  the  Finance  Committee 
considered  it  advisable  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  some  special  risk  arising  from  the 
character  of  the  adjoining  property,  &c.,  and  that  a  sum  approximating  to  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  paid  for  insurance — viz..  Is.  6d.  per  cent,  on  two- thirds  of  the 
value  of  the  buildings,  and  on  12s.  per  head  for  the  furniture,  &c.— should  be  invested 
annually  on  account  of  the  Insurance  Fund. 
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In  1893,  nvhen  the  Fund  amounted  to  about  £30,000,  the  Board  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  sum,  together  with  the  interest  of  about  £1,000  per  annum  derivable 
from  it,  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  normal  risks,  and  they  decided  that  after  the  year 
1894  no  further  payments  should  be  made  into  the  Fund,  except  the  interest  accruing 
from  it ;  further,  that  all  cases  of  special  risk  should  be  insured  in  insurance  offices  as 
hitherto.  All  property  not  insured  specially  was  thus  to  be  automatically  insured  in  the 
Board's  Fund. 

In  1895  the  Board  approved  a  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the  Fund  so  as  to  cover 
the  risk  of  possible  loss  arising  from  the  explosion  of  any  of  the  numerous  boilers 
in  the  schools  in  connection  with  heating  apparatus,  &c.  At  that  time  the  Fund 
amounted  to  about  £32,000,  and  it  was  arranged  that  annual  amounts  should 
be  paid  into  it,  in  respect  of  the  boilers,  until  the  Fund,  as  combined  for  both  fire 
and  boiler  explosion  insurance,  reached  the  sum  of  £40,000,  including  interest.  The 
first  annual  payment  into  the  fiind  on  account  of  the  boilers  was  made  in  1897, 
and  amoimted  to  £282,  being  based  on  the  rates  usually  charged  by  boiler  insurance 
companies. 

Up  to  1896  none  of  the  above  arrangements  applied  to  temporary  or  hired  buildings, 
which  were  all  insured  in  insurance  offices ;  but  in  that  year  the  Board  decided  that 
the  iron  buildings  provided  for  serving  as  Temporary  schools,  Manual  Training  centres, 
&c.,  should  be  placed  upon  the  Fund,  and  that,  with  a  view  to  the  additional  risk,  an 
annual  payment  should  be  made  into  the  Fund  in  respect  of  the  iron  buildings  equal  to 
4s.  per  cent,  on  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  furniture,  &c. 

In  1901  the  Board  again  made  a  change  in  the  scheme  of  the  Fund.  By 
this  time  it  amoimted  to  about  £37,000,  but  only  the  interest,  and  comparatively 
small  annual  sums  for  the  boilers  and  iron  buildings,  were  being  paid  into 
it,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  accretion  and  also  to 
aim  at  securing  a  Fund  of  a  larger  amount  than  the  £40,000  contemplated  in 
1895.  The  annual  payments  of  Is.  6d.  per  cent,  on  the  buildings  and  their  contents, 
which  were  discontinued  in  1894,  were  accordingly  revived,  and  were  not  to  cease  until 
the  Fund  had  accumulated  ''  to  an  amount  exceeding  eight  years'  payments  calculated 
on  the  current  values,"  after  which,  and  so  long  as  it  exceeded  the  "eight  years' 
payments,"  it  was  to  be  augmented  only  by  the  interest  accruing  from  it. 

At  March  25th,  1903,  the  Fund  amounted  to  about  £53,500,  with  an  annual  income 
from  investments  of  about  £1,500.  Approximately,  the  "  current  values  "  of  the  buildings 
and  contents  are  now  over  9 J  miUions,  and  the  annual  payment  on  this  amount  is  about 
£7,250,  and  "  eight  years'  payments "  would  be  about  £58,000. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  institution  of  this  Fund  has  led  to  a  great  saving  of 
money.  It  has  been  in  existence  for  about  twenty  years,  and  it  may  safely  be  estimated 
that  the  average  annual  amount  which  would  have  been  paid  for  ordinary  insurance 
premiums  during  that  period  would  have  been  at  least  £4,000,  for  at  the  present  time 
it  would  exceed  £7,000.  Taking  this  low  average  of  £4,000  a  year  for  twenty  years,  the 
aggregate  premiums  would  have  amounted  to  £80,000;   whereas,  during  the  twenty 
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years  the  payments  out  of  the  Fund  m  consequence  of  loss  and  damage  by  fire  have 
amounted  to  only  £4,760. 

The  head  offices  of  the  Board,  the  books  and  apparatus,  the  furniture  stores, 
and  the  Board's  Industrial  schools  and  Residential  schools  have  always  been,  and  are 
still,  insured  in  insurance  offices,  as  they  are  considered  to  be  special  risks. 

4.  Assessments  to  Local  Rates. 

The  Board  have  suffered  from  the  tendency  of  the  local  assessment  authorities  to 
impose  excessive  assessments  on  the  schools,  and  they  have  taken  every  opportunity  of 
objecting  to  these  assessments,  not  only  by  appearing  before  Assessment  Committees,  but 
also  on  various  occasions  before  the  Assessment  Sessions,  and  once  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench.  For  some  years  the  assessment  authorities  had  no  fixed  principle  in 
common  for  deciding  the  ratable  values  of  the  schools,  and,  as  many  assessments  were, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  unreasonably  high,  in  1885,  by  which  time  the  payments 
for  rates  had  reached  a  large  amount,  they  appealed  to  the  Assessment  Sessions  in  certain 
cases  in  the  hope  that  some  equitable  basis  of  calculation  might  be  laid  down.  Generally, 
the  decision  of  the  Court  was  that  the  Board  were  to  be  considered  ''hypothetical  tenants"; 
that  the  cost  of  the  land  and  buildings  was  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  that  3|  per 
cent,  on  the  former  and  4}  per  cent,  on  the  latter  were  fair  percentages  for  ascertaining 
the  "  ratable  value."  It  was  held  that  these  percentages  approximated  to  the  interest, 
or  return  on  his  outlay,  which  an  individual  might  obtain  in  the  market  by  way  of  rent 
for  the  schools  ;  but  the  inclusion  of  the  Board  amongst  the  "hypothetical  tenants  "  was 
hardly  compatible  with  this  theory.  Any  person,  or  any  body  other  than  the  Board 
would  find  great  difficulty  in  putting  a  Board  School  to  profitable  use,  except,  perhaps,  on 
such  low  terms  as  to  rent  as  would  enable  them  to  recoup  themselves  for  a  large  outlay  in 
adapting  the  building  to  their  needs  ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  schools  were  in  the  market,  the 
Board  would  be  able  to  hire  them  at  low  rent43,  prabably  much  below  the  figures  obtained 
by  the  above  percentages.  The  schools,  in  fact,  have  been  assessed  at  amoimts 
equivalent  to  rents  which  only  the  Board,  and  no  one  else,  would  be  willing  to  give,  and 
the  "  higgling  of  the  market,"  the  usual  test  of  value,  has  been  ignored.  The  Board 
have  since  brought  other  cases  before  the  Courts,  without,  however,  being  able  to  induce 
them  to  seriously  re-open  the  question  of  the  principle  or  basis  of  assessment ;  neverthe- 
less, some  of  the  assessments  have  been  reduced,  and  these  decisions  have  no  doubt  had 
a  good  efiect  on  the  various  assessment  authorities  and  have  brought  about  savings  in 
the  Board's  expenditure  for  rates  which  have  considerably  exceeded  the  cost  of  the 
appeals. 

In  1885,  the  Board  instructed  their  officers  in  the  Accountant's  Department^ who  are 
entrusted  with  the  rating  and  assessment  work  to  claim  in  future  that  the  basis  of 
assessment  should  be  4  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  land  and  6  per  cent  on  the  value  of 
the  buildings  for  the  "  gross  value,"  which  calculation  produces  a  lower  assessment  than 
that  of  the  1885  decision,  for,  although  the  percentages  are  higher,  the  resulting  "gross 
value  "  has  to  be  reduced  by  one-sixth  for  the  "  ratable  value."    It  will  be  observed  that 
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th*t  [Arc<^iU;(e0  aire  on  tbe  "v&lae"  of  the  laod  and  bufldiogs,  not  the  "oost"  as 
hhh^^rUf.  It  hurl  becorne  clear  to  the  Board  that  the  ^  cost  *  basis  was  anjost  to  them  in 
nearly  all  cases,  and  often  led,  indeed,  to  absurd  resales.  In  scquiring  land,  ther  most 
purcFiase  anv  properties  standing  upon  it,  and  buy  oat  leasehold,  trade,  and  other 
int/^ests,  and  tbe  outlay  may  thus  be  far  beyond  the  value  as  vacant  land. 
Th'^KC  buildingK  and  interests  are  all  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  school, 
but  under  tbe  "cost"  principle  they  were  taken  into  account  in  the 
aiiseshment  as  though  they  were  in  existence,  and  the  Board  were 
paying  rates  on  them  as  well  as  on  the  school  which  had  taken  their  place. 
A  similar  injustice  was  suffered  in  connection  with  the  buildings.  The  Board's 
published  accounts  show  a  total  expenditure  on  each  building,  and  this  amount  was 
invariably  taken  as  the  *"  cost"  But  in  the  course  of  years  much  work  is  necessarily 
done  to  a  building  which  is  in  the  nature  of  replacement,  and  where  enlargements  or 
ailditions  are  ma/le  a  portion  of  the  existing  building  has  frequently  to  be  pulled  d3wn 
and  rebuilt;  and,  all  this  expenditure  being  included  in  the  accounts,  the  total  is 
ultimatfrly  swollen  by  such  items  to  an  amount  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual  value 
of  tbe  building.  A  careful  investigation  was  accordingly  made  in  the  Accountants 
JJepartment  inU^  the  ex[ienditure  on  each  building,  and  all  which  did  not  add  to  the 
value  was  eliminated.  All  the  assessment  authorities  were  induced  to  adopt  this  principle, 
and  at  a  conference,  convened  by  the  London  County  Council,  which  was  held  in  1899, 
they  formally  affirmed  it. 

The  B^>ard  were  represented  at  this  conference,  and  they  submitted  a  statement  of 
their  views  on  the  assessment  of  public  buildings  in  general  and  Board  Schools  in 
jMirticnlar.  They  showed  that  the  percentages  which  might  properly  be  employed  for 
asKcsKing  private  properties  were  excessive  when  applied  to  public  properties,  and,  from 
fi  ciireful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  latter,  they  argued 
that  their  "ratable  value"  would  be  fairly  and  adequately  represented  by  3  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  the  land  and  buildings.  This  percentage  was  based  to  some 
extent  on  the  fact  that  the  Board  borrowed  money  at  about  that  rate  for  their  land  and 
buildings,  and  that  the  interest  roughly  represented  rent.  This  3  per  cent,  principle 
was  Kul)seqiicntly  brought  before  the  Courts,  but  they  declined  to  adopt  it.  The  Board, 
however,  still  held  the  opinion  that  3  per  cent,  was  reasonable  and  fair,  and  they  were 
confirmed  in  this  view  by  a  Return  which  was  published  by  the  London  County 
Coiuicil,  which,  after  showing  the  actual  assessments  of  the  properties  held  by  public 
authorities  in  London,  compared  them  with  assessments  estimated  on  the  3  per  cent, 
biisis.  Amongst  these  properties,  of  course,  were  the  Board  Schools,  but  these  had  been 
separated,  and  the  result  brought  into  prominence  the  fact  that  of  all  the  various  classes 
of  pul)lic  l)uildings  in  London  the  Board  Schools  were  the  most  highly  rated.  The 
aggregate  "  ratable  value  "  of  the  public  buildings  other  than  Board  Schools  is  £240,000, 
winch,  the  Board  were  surprised  to  find,  is  considerably  under  3  per  cent,  on  capital 
value,  for  on  that  basis  it  would  have  to  be  increased  to  £280,000 ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  aggregate  "  ratable  value  "  of  the  Board  Schools  is  £360,000,  whereas  on  the  3  per 
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cent,  basis  it  would  be  only  £280,000,  or  about  the  same  figure  as  the  other  properties. 
Shortly,  the  aggregate  "  ratable  value  "  of  the  Board  Schools  has  been  fixed  at  £80,000 
above  the  :i  per  cent,  basis,  whilst  that  of  other  public  properties  is  £4fO,000  below.  For 
the  public  buildings  other  than  Schools  these  assessments  represent  2'(i4  per  cent,  on 
capital  value,  whilst  for  the  Board  Schools  they  are  3*90  per  cent.  These  figures  speak 
for  themselves,  and  they  justify  the  Board's  contention  that  their  Schools  should  not  be 
assessed  at  higher  rates  than  3  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  land  and  buildings  for 
•'  ratable  value." 

5.  Superannuation. 

In  1886  the  Board  formulated  a  scheme  of  superannuation  for  all  their  servants, 
including  teachers.  The  funds  were  to  be  provided  by  a  deduction  of  2  per  ceut  from 
salaries,  and  the  superannuation  allowances  were  to  be  on  the  Civil  Service  scale — i.e. 
one  sixtieth  of  the  final  salary  for  each  year  of  service  up  to  a  maximum  of  forty- 
sixtieths.  The  deductions  were  to  be  kept  and  invested  as  a  distinct  Fund,  but  this  was 
not  to  aff'ect  the  liability  of  the  Board  to  make  good  the  allowances.  It  was  necessary 
ifor  the  Board  to  obtain  powers  from  Parliament  to  give  effect  to  the  scheme,  and  iu  1887 
a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  owing  to  the  pressure  of  public 
business,  it  did  not  reach  a  second  reading.  In  March,  1888,  the  Board,  in  anticipation  of 
Parliamentary  powers,  put  the  scheme  into  force,  in  the  case  of  officers  other  than 
teachers  absolutely,  but  only  tentatively  as  regards  the  latter,  as  their  2  per  cent,  contribu- 
tions were  to  be  returned  in  1893  if  in  the  meantime  Parliamentary  sanction  had  not  been 
obtained.  In  the  course  of  the  next  five  years  fifty  officers  were  superannuated  on  the 
"  sixtieths  "  scale,  but  no  teachers  were  superannuated  because  of  the  above  arrangement. 
In  the  meantime  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  in  each  session  up  to 
1891,  and  dropped  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  public  business,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last,  which  was  "  read  "  a  second  time  and  committed  to  a  Select 
Committee.  Subsequently,  the  House  of  Commons  instructed  the  Select  Committee  also 
"  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  the  superannuation  ot  elementary  school  Teachers 
in  England  and  Wales."  No  action  was  taken  in  that  year,  but  the  Select  Committee 
was  revived  in  the  following  year  (1892)  and  unanimously  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State-assisted  scheme  for  teachers.  Finally,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  House  affirmed  that  it  was  desirable  that  a 
State-assisted  scheme  of  superannuation  for  elementary  school  teachers  should  be 
established  at  an  early  date.  Another  Bill,  on  somewhat  different  lines  to  those  previously 
introduced,  and  limiting  the  Board's  contributions  to  amounts  equal  to  the  deductions  from 
salaries,  was  introduced  into  Parliament  in  1892,  and  was  read  a  second  tim*»,  but  finally 
dropped  on  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  The  next  year,  l893,  was  that  in  which  the 
teachers  were  to  be  repaid  their  contributions  if  Parliamentary  powers  had  not  been 
obtained.  The  Board,  therefore,  formulated  a  scheme  which  came  into  force  on  March 
25th,  1893,  and  provided  for  refunding  the  contributions,  with  interest,  of  those 
teachers  who  desired  to  withdraw,  and  the  continuance  of  the  remainder  in  the  Fund 
together  with  the  officers :  for  the  reduction  of  future  superannuation  allowances  to  such 
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amounts  as  an  Actuary  certified  the  Fund  would  afford,  and  for  the  formation  of  a 
Superannuation  Committee,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Board  and  of  the 
members  of  the  Fund,  to  assist  the  Board  in  the  administration  of  the  Fund, 
At  this  time  the  Fund  amounted  to  nearly  £105,000,  with  a  membership 
of  about  1 100  oflScers  and  7,500  teachers.  A  large  majority  of  the  latter,  about  5,80(^ 
withdrew  from  the  Fund,  and  were  repaid  their  contributions,  with  interest,  amounting  to 
over  £60,000.  Now  that  the  Fund  was  to  be  self-supporting,  the  first  business  of  the 
Superannuation  Committee  was  to  arrange  for  a  valuation  by  an  actuary.  He  advised 
that  for  the  present  the  Fund  could  only  afford  to  pay  superannuation  allowances  at  the 
rate  of  13*4  per  cent.,  or  less  than  one-seventh,  of  the  "sixtieths"  scale  ;  and  this  rate 
was  in  force  for  three  years. 

The  members  of  the  Fund  were  not  satisfied  with  the  scheme  of  1893,  which  carried 
with  it  the  reduction  of  allowances  from  the  "  sixtieths  "  scale  to  less  than  one-seventh  of 
that  scale,  and  they  desired  that  the  Board  should  support  the  Local  Authorities  OflScers* 
Superannuation  Bill,  which  was  being  promoted  by  the  Municipal  OflScers*  Association. 
The  object  of  that  Bill  was  to  extend  the  Poor  Law  OflScers'  Superannuation  Act  of  1896 
which  gives  allowances  on  practically  the  "  sixtieths  **  scale,  to  the  oflScers  of  other  local 
authorities,  including  School  Boards,  but  not  to  the  teaching  staflTs  of  the  latter.  In 
compliance  with  this  desire,  the  Board,  in  1897,  petitioned  Parliament  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  and  also  asked  for  an  amendment  whereby  teachers  under  school  boards  would  bo 
brought  under  it ;  but  the  Bill  was  dropped  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  public 
business.  The  question  of  superannuation  for  Elementary  school  teachers,  both  in 
Board  and  Voluntary  schools,  was,  however,  in  the  course  of  being  settled  in  another 
manner.  Following  on  the  aflSrmation  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1892,  of  the 
desirability  of  a  Government  scheme  of  superannuation  for  all  Elementary  school 
teachers,  a  committee  of  oflScials  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Education  Department  had  been 
appointed  by  Government  to  draft  the  scheme,  and  finally,  in  1898,  Parliament  passed 
the  Act  ^  under  which  all  Elementary  school  teachers  are  now  superannuated. 

At  the  end  of  1896  the  Fund  was  again  valued,  and  the  Actuary  reported  that  the 
assets  had  so  far  improved  that  the  rate  of  superannuation  allowance  might  be  raised 
from  18*4  to  17'5  per  cent. — i.e.  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  "sixtieths  **  scale.  The  higher 
rate  was  accordingly  put  into  force,  for  existing  allowances  as  well  as  new  ones.  Whilst 
this  scheme  of  1893  was  in  operation  no  further  valuation  was  made,  as  it  became 
evident,  on  the  passing  of  the  Teachers*  Act  in  1898,  that  the  whole  question  of  super- 
annuation would  have  to  be  reconsidered  and  placed  on  a  different  footing.  Under 
that  Act  all  future  teachers  were  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  Government  Fund,  and 
existing  teachers  were  given  the  option  of  doing  so  or  not.  The  Board  at  once  decided 
to  discontinue  bringing  new  teachers  under  their  own  Fund,  so  as  to  obviate  the  hardship 
of  having  to  pay  to  two  Funds ;  but  the  difficulty  remained  in  regard  to  teachers  already 
in  the  Board's  Fund,  most  of  whom  had  joined  the  Government  Fund,  and  were  anxious 
to  withdraw  from  the  former.     The  Board  were  convinced  that  the  only  reasonable 

1  61  &  62  Vict,  c.  67. 
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course  was  to  repay  the  contributions  of  the  majority  who  desired  to  withdraw  (about 
4,200  out  of  4,400),  and  allow  the  minority  to  remain  in  the  Fund ;  and  they  proposed 
to  adopt  this  course.  Legal  action  was  then  taken  by  a  few  teachers  and  others  who 
objected  to  changes  in  the  Fund,  but  ultimately  all  opposition  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  majority  were  repaid  their  contributions.  In  the  meantime  the  Board  had 
obtained  the  authority  of  Parliament  for  such  repajnnent,  and  also  for  administering  the 
balance  of  the  Teachers'  Fund  (the  original  Fund  having  by  this  time  been  divided  as 
between  officers  and  teachers)  for  the  benefit  of  those  teachers,  numbering  about  200, 
who  remained  in  it,  this  authority  forming  part  of  the  Act  of  1902  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  next  paragraph.  The  Board  have  now,  therefore,  ceased  to 
have  any  concern  with  the  Superannuation  of  their  teachers,  except  this  small 
remnant  for  whom  the  Teachers*  Fund  will  be  continued  so  long  as  there  are  any 
members  in  it. 

When  it  was  seen  that  the  Government  Fund  would  supersede  the  Board's  Fund  so 
far  as  the  teachers  were  concerned,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  position  of  the  officers 
in  the  Fund.  Hitherto  it  had  been  one  Fund  for  all,  but  the  new  circumstances  made 
it  advisable  to  divide  the  Fund  as  between  officers  and  teachers,  so  that  each  class 
might  be  treated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  it.  At  March  25th,  1900,  the  Fund  was 
accordingly  divided  equitably  between  the  two  classes,  the  division  being  made  by  the 
actuary  who  valued  the  Fund  in  1896.  The  Board  had  in  the  meantime  decided  to 
promote  a  Bill  in  Parliament  for  obtaining  power  to  pay  to  the  officers,  out  of  the  School 
Fund,  annuities  equal  to  the  superannuation  allowances  payable  from  the  Officers' 
Superannuation  Fimd;  in  fact,  to  double  the  allowances.  This  Bill  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  early  in  1902,  and  it  became  law  in  June  of  the  same  year. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  Act^  was  to  reconstitute  the  Officers'  Fund  and  to  put  it  on  a  legal 
and  permanent  basis.  Practically  all  the  officers  of  the  Board  came  under  the  Fund, 
and  each  had  to  contribute  to  it  to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent,  of  his  salary  or  wages. 
The  Fund  was  administered  by  the  Board  through  a  Committee  consisting  of  four 
representatives  appointed  by  the  Board  and  four  elected  by  the  Officers,  the  expenses  of 
administration  being  borne  by  the  School  Fund.  Speaking  generally,  an  officer  is 
entitled  to  retire  from  the  service  and  claim  his  Superannuation  allowance  after  reaching 
the  age  of  sixty  years,  and  the  Board  may  require  him  to  retire  on  reaching  sixty-fiye 
years.  He  is  also  entitled  to  an  allowance  before  sixty  years  of  age  in  the  event  of  his 
being  disabled  by  permanent  infirmity  of  mind  or  body.  The  full  scale  of  allowance  is 
one-sixtieth  of  the  final  salary  for  each  year  of  service  (not  less  than  10  years,  however, 
nor  more  than  40,  being  taken  into  account)  but  this  is  only  laid  down  as  a  maximum 
which  is  not  to  be  exceeded,  the  actual  rate  being  limited  to  such  proportion  of  the  full 
scale  as  the  Fund  will  afford,  as  ascertained  every  three  years  by  an  actuary.  The  first, 
actuarial  investigation  was  made  at  December  31st,  1902,  when  the  rate  was  fixed  at 
21  per  cent.,  or  a  little  over  one-fifth,  of  the  full  scale,  and  this  rate  will  be  in  force  for 
three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  Fund  will  be  again  valued  with  a  view  to 
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fixing  the  rate  for  the  subsequent  three  years.  This  is  the  allowance  from  the 
Superannuation  Fund ;  but  the  Board  were  empowered  by  the  Act  to  contribute  in  every 
case  an  equal  allowance  from  the  School  Fund,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  if  at  any  time 
the  Superannuation  Fund  should  be  found  to  afford  more  than  one-half  of  the  full  scale, 
the  Board's  allowance  must  then  be  only  of  such  amount  as  might  be  necessary  to  bring 
the  combined  allowances  up  to  the  full  scale.  The  present  rate  of  allowance  from  the 
Superannuation  Fund  being  21  per  cent,  of  the  full  scale,  it  follows  that  even  with 
the  Board's  equal  contribution  the  combined  allowances  amount  to  only  42  per  cent.,  or 
considerably  less  than  one-h)  Jf,  of  that  scale.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Fund  will  in  time 
give  better  results  than  this  when  the  senior  officers  pass  out  of  it,  who  receive  a 
superannuation  allowance  calculated  on  their  whole  service,  though  during  that  part 
which  preceded  1888  they  paid  no  contribution  to  the  Fund. 

The  following  statements  show  the  finimcial  progress  of  the  Officers'  Fund  and  the 
Teachers*  Fund  since  March  25th,  1900,  when  the  two  Funds  were  formed  by  the 
division  of  the  original  Fund ;  and  further  particulars  are  given  with  reference  to  the 
annuitants  on,  and  membership  of  each  Fund : — 


OFFICERS'  FUND,  MARCH  2f»TH,   1900— MARCH  25th,   1903. 


Amoant  allocated  to 
Fand  at  Divirion 
on    March   25th, 

JjBhE  depreciation  in 
Talne  of  invest- 
menta     •••        ••• 


£        8.    d. 


39,179    4    0 


4,180  17    5 


Two   per   cent,    deductions   from 

oBUvK  K«  O     •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Dividends  and  interest     ... 
Contributions  by  Board  under  Act 


d. 


34,998  6  7  I 

12,271  8  0  i 

3,805  2  0 

241  3  1  I 


£51,315  19    8 


Superannuation  allowances 

Anndry  expenses      

Balance  at  March  25th,  1903 


£         8.  d 

3,651  18  1 

262    8  6 

47,401  13  I 


£51,315  19    8 


.  At  March  25th,  1903,  eighteen  of  the  officers  superannuated  before  March  25th, 
1893,  on  the  full  "sixtieths"  scale,  were  still  receiving  allowances,  amounting  to 
£004  18s.  6d.  per  annum,  and  70  of  those  superannuated  since  the  latter  date,  on  the 
reduced  scale,  were  receiving  allowances  amounting  to  £604  12s.  8d.  per  annum,  being  a 
total  of  88  officers  receiving  allowances  amounting  to  £1,209  lis.  2d.  per  annum. 

At  December  31st,  1902,  when  the  first  triennial  valuation  of  the  Fund  was  made  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Board's  Superannuation  Act,  there  were  2,168 
contributors  to  the  Fund,  of  whom  1,755  were  males  (with  an  average  age  of  40  years) 
and  413  were  females  (with  an  average  age  of  a  little  over  33  years). 
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TBACEERS'  FUND,  MARCH  26th,   1900— MARCH  25th,   1903. 
£        8.   d.        £        8.  d. 


Amoant  allocated  to 

Fund  at  Division 

on    March    25th, 

1900       108,881    8    6 

Lesi  depreciation  in 

value  of    invest- 

menta     11,783    6    4 


Two    per    cent,    deductions    from 

BVXKrllfB   ...  ...  ...  ... 

Dividends  and  interest     ... 


97,098  2  2 

20,261  17  1 

8,346  14  8 

^£125  706  13  11 


£        R.  d. 

Deductions  returned  to  contributors    87,493  11  9 

Superannuation  allowances 2  897    5  7 

Sundry  expenses       930    0  3 

Balance  at  March  25cb,  1903         ...     34,385  16  4 


^£125,706  13  11 


At  March  25th,  190*^,  eighty-four  of  the  teachers  superannuated  since  March  25th, 
1893,  on  the  reduced  scale,  were  receiving  allowances  amounting  to  £1,267  14s.  per 
annum. 

At  September  29th,  1902,  when  the  first  valuation  of  the  Fund  was  made,  there  were 
188  contributors,  of  whom  71  were  males  (with  an  average  age  of  56  years)  and  117  were 
females  (with  an  average  age  of  53  years). 
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Buainees  papers,  Board's,  316,  note  1. 

Bye-LawB,  6,  8,  21,  192-222;  Committee  (1874), 
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Cleaning  of  schoolsi  48. 

Clergymen  as  Managers,  35. 
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Compensation  for  injuriea  to  children^  820. 
Compulsion,  192  \  Ages  of,  for  blind  and  deaf,  182^ 

207  j  Ages  of  (general),  193. 
Compulsory  subjects,  91- 
Concerts,  childrens',  112. 
Conferences,  Head  Teacbers',  98;    with  County 

Council  on  rating,  362. 
Contingency  fund,  342. 
Contractors,  selection  of,  52;  Wages  to  be  paid 

by,  52 ;  Penalty  for  breacb,  53 ;  Disputes  with, 

319. 
Contributions  to  Industrial   Schools,   232-6;    to 

Working  Boys'  Homes,  246. 
Cookery,  Centres,  42 ;  Grant  for,  94 ;  Teaching  of, 

97,  99,  106,   122-7 ;  Teaching  of,  to  boys,  126. 
Corridors,  35. 
Cost  of  schools,  38,  39^  43. 

Costs  on  cofnviction  for  breach  of  Bye-Laws,  193. 
Country  Holiday  Fund,  82.. 
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Society,  186. 
Cripples,  185-6. 

Crystal  Palace,  concerts  at,  112. 
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D. 

Dancing   in  Evening  Schools,  298. 

Davenportr-Hill  Boys  Home,  265-6. 

Davey,  Q.C.,  Sdr  Horace,  Opinion  on  legality  of 
manual  instruction,  113. 

Day  Industrial  Schools,  225,  260-4 ;  School  work 
and  industrial  training  in,  263. 

Day  Schools,  oost  of  maintenance  of,  332;  Re- 
ceipts on  account  of,  338. 

Deaf  children,  plants  for  children  in  schools  for, 
121 ;  Teaching  of,  178 ;  Foster  paiente  for,  179 ; 
Defijutdon  of,  181;  System  for  teaching,  181; 
Combined  system  of  teaching,  182 ;  Tea^ng  of 
drawing  to,  182-3 ;  Technical  training  of,  183 ; 
Ages  of,  for  compulsory  attendance,  207 ;  Col- 
lection of  parental  oontiibutions,  211 ;  Evening 
Schools  for,  294 ;  Cost  of  maintenance  of  schools 
for,  336. 

Deductions  in  estimating  accommodation.  8. 

Defective  children,  84,  177-191 ;  Plants  for  cliild. 
ren  in  schools  for,  121 ;  Definition  of  mentally 
defective,  183;  Homes  for,  184;  Definition  of 
phyBioftily  defective,  186;  Definition  of 
epileptic  children,  186;  Imbeciles,  187;  After 
care  of,  192 ;  Ages  for  oompulsory  attendance, 
207 ;  Cost  of  maintenance  ol  schools  for,  336-6. 

Deficiency  of  school  places,  1870,  1,  8- 

Delegation  of  powers  to  managjers,  79 

Demonstrator  (Peripatetic)  in  Science,  104,  106. 

Demonstrators  in  Scieooe,  106. 


Depositors,  356. 

Deputations,  Board  to  Registrar-General^  4; 
Board  to  Home  Secretary,  4;  Burton-Latimer 
School  Board  to  Education  Department,  re  ao^ 
commodation,  26 ;  (Proposed)  ol  Board  to  Edu- 
cation Department,  ou  hrst  scheme  for  training 
Pupil  Teachers,  139 ;  of  Board  to  Education  De- 
partment on  training  of  Pupil  Teaohers,  140; 
of  Board  to  Education  Department,  on  oentraL 
training  for  Pupil  Teachers,  141;  Board  to 
Education  Department  on  Evening  Schools,  286. 

Desks,  37,  80. 

Dictatiooi,  97. 

Diphtheria,  326. 

Disoharges  from  Indu;s trial  Schools,  271. 

Disposal,  graiit  to  Industrial  Schools,  234;  of  in- 
dustrial School  children,  242,  269. 

Divisionai  Committee,  197. 

Divisional  member,  powers  of,  50,  57,  83,  84,  85. 

Domestic  Economy,  Centre,  42;  Plan  of,  65, 
Teaching  of  92,  106 ;  in  Industrial  Schools,  238. 

Domest'c  subjects,  122-7. 

Drainage  of  schools,  47-8. 

Dramatic  literature,  295. 

Drapers'  Company,  make  grant  to  Joint  Committee 
on  Manual  Training,  124. 

Drawing,  35,  93,  94,  95,  101,  107-111,  121 ;  to  be 
tauftht  to  girls,  96 ;  Passes  in,  107 ;  Instructor 
of,  108 ;  Certificate^  108 ;  Syllabus  for  (Goveror 
ment),  108 ;  Asaistatnt  Superintendent  of,  110 ; 
Annual  Exhibition  of,  110;  Visiting  Teaohexs 
of.  111 ;  in  Infants'  Schools,  111 ;  Syllabuses  ol 
(Board),  111;  Teaching  of,  to  deaf,  182-3;  in 
Special  Schools,  190;  in  Industrial  Schools, 
238 ;  in  Evening  Sobools,  294. 

Drawing  class-rooms,  35,  38 ;  Lighting  of,  67. 

Dressmaking,  117 ;  in  Industrial  Schools,  239. 

Drill,  93,  114-117 ;  Military  115 ;  Combined  sys- 
tem of,  115;  Diijplays  or,  115;  in  Industrial 
Schools,  268 ;  in  Evening  Schools,  298. 

Drury  Lane  Day  Industrial  School,  261. 

"  Dunces  "  certificate,  206. 

Duplicate  registers,  202,  211. 

Dyer  v,  the  School  Board  for  London,  321. 

E. 

Education  Commission  (Elementaiy),  1888,  22. 

Education  Department.    iSee  Board  of  Education. 

Education  GiraiLts,  to  Industrial  Schools,  284. 

Edncaitional  destitution,  1. 

Educational  endowments,  316. 

Electoral)  divisions,  326. 

Electric  light,  supply  of,  49,  57. 

Electricity,  104. 

Elementary  evening  classes,  282. 

Elevation  of  schools,  67-70. 

Emigration,   contribution  to   Industrial  Schools 

for,  234 ;  of  Industrial  School  children,  244. 
Employment  of  children,  204-5 ;  Houfr  of,  206-6. 
Endowed  Schools  ComnuBOcnera,  816-9. 
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Endowments,  316. 

English,  93-4,  101-2,  104 ;  in  Industrial  Sohoola, 
238. 

English  literature,  92,  102. 

Enlargements  of  schools,  41. 

Enumerators,  o. 

Epileptics,  178,  184,  186 ;  Proposed  provision  for, 
187 ;  Ages  of,  for  compulsory  attendance,  207. 

Estimate,  method  of  preparing,  341-2. 

Evening  Classes  (Advan<^),  97 ;  Elementary,  98. 

Evening  Continuation  Schools,  272-313;  Fees 
charged  in,  309-311. 

Evening  Continuation  Schools  Committee,  sepa- 
rated from  School  Management  Committee,  78 ; 
Cost  of  maintenance  of,  336. 

Evening  Schools  for  Pupil  Teachers,  141. 

Examination,  v.  Inspection,  relative  merits  of, 
89-90^  153 ;  in  Biblical  knowledge,  99 ;  in  Kinder- 
garten, 19 ;  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local,  133, 
136,  146;  Entrance  to  Higher  Elementary 
Scliools,  134 ;  for  merit  certificate,  135 ;  Queen's 
Scholarship,  136,  146,  147 ;  in  Evening  Schools, 
303 ;  for  clerkship,  322. 

Examiners  in  needlework,  appointed,  118. 

fxcursiooi  (School),  82. 

Excuses  for  non-attendance,  6. 

Exemption  from  attendance  at  school,  192,  196, 
216 ;  Certificate  of,  206 ;  Age  of,  raised,  207 ; 
Partial,  207. 

Exhibitions  of  drawing,  110. 

Expenditure,  331-337,  351-367 ;  on  maintenance, 
&1. 

F. 

Faotobt  and  Workssliop  Acts,  6,  206. 

Family  History  and  Progress  Book,  189. 

Farming,  239. 

Feeble-minded  children,  188. 

Fees,  80,  149,   195,  197 ;    Abolition  of ,  207 ;    in 

Evening  Schools,  279,  309 ;  Grant,  340. 
Finance.  331-367. 
First-aid  in  Evening  Schools,  296. 
Five  o'olock  rule,  132. 
"  Five  Points  "  rule,  170. 
Flowers,  use  of,  121. 
Foster  parents  for  blind  and  deaf,  179. 
Free-arm  drawing,  101. 
Free  Education  Act,  309-11,  340. 
French,  92 ;  Peripatetic  teeohing  of,  121. 
Froebel  Union  Certificates  in  Kindergarten,  119. 
Fuel,  supply  of,  49. 
Furniture,  48;    Rates  of  wages  for  repairs   to, 

54,80-1. 

G. 

Gahbs,  114,  241. 

Gardener,  Board's,  111,  121. 

Gardening,  259. 

Garments  made  in  needlework  classes  sold,  118. 


Gas,  supply  of,  49,  57. 

Gedieral  Purposes,  314-330. 

General  Purposes  Conmiittee,  314. 

Geography,  92,  103,  104,  106 ;  Prizes  for,  107 ; 
in  Ii^ustrial  Schools,  238. 

Geometry,  92. 

German,  92;    Teacher  of,  121. 

Girls*  DepaPtmejits,  scienoe  teaching  in,  106; 
drawing  in,  109;  Physical  exercises  in,  115; 
Use  of  plants  and  flowers  in,  121 ;  Teaching  of 
domestic  subjects  in,  122-7. 

Gladstone,  Dr.,  on  *<*^^^"e  ^^  science,  103. 

Gordon  House  Girls*  Home,  269. 

Grading,  of  schools,  172 ;  of  sta£P,  322. 

Grammar,  92,  101. 

Grant,  method  of  assessment  of,  91-4;  "Block," 
93 ;  for  ringing.  111 ;  for  needlework,  117 ;  for 
cookery,  124 ;  for  class  subjects,  127 ;  for  specific 
subjects,  128-9 ;  to  Higher  Grade  Schools,  132 ; 
Teachers*  share  of,  161,  166;  to  Indus^riaJ 
Schools,  232-6;  to  Evening  Schools,  302;  to 
Special  School,  335;  Education,  339,  352; 
Fee,  340. 

Greenwich,  Educational  Charities  in,  319. 

Guardians  (Poor-Law),  power  to  teach  blind  and 
deaf,  180 ;  Relief  by,  conditional  on  attendance 
at  school,  206 ;  Powers  over  Industrial  Schools 
cases,  228. 

G3rmnastics,  114;  Apparatus  for,  115;  in  Indus- 
trial Schools,  240,  268 ;  in  Evening  Schools,  297. 

H. 

Half-thobs,  6,  207. 

Halls,  35,  36,  44 ;  Used  for  olasses,  37. 

"  Hand  and  eye  "  training,  98,  109. 

Heath,  Laws  of,  297. 

"  Heuristic  "  metliod,  105. 

Highbuiy  Truant  School,  256. 

Higher  Elementary  Schoods,  appointment  of 
Teachers  to,  86;  Under  South  Kensington, 
105;  General,  132-6;  Minute  on,  134;  En- 
trance examination  to,  134. 

Higher  Grade  Schoole,  appointment  of  Teachers 
to,  86 ;  General,  132-6 ;  Salaries  in,  172-3. 

Higher  Standard  Schools,  132. 

Hilldrop  Road  Pupil  Teachers'  Centre,  43. 

Hilldrop  Road  site,  321. 

History,  92,  104,  106 ;  London,  107 ;  Priaes  fwr, 
107 ;  in  Industrial  Schools,  238. 

Holker,  Sir  John,  on  kigality  of  expenditure  for 
centnd  training  of  Pupil  Teachers,  141. 

Home  Nursing  in  Evening  Schools,  296. 

Hcnue  Reading  Union,  100. 

Home  Secretary,  RegiBtrar-General  to  furnish 
statistics  to  the  Board,  5 ;  PoliceKK>urt  difficul- 
ties, 202;  Inter-Depsjrtmental  Committee  on 
Employment  of  School  Cttiildren,  205 ;  Control 
of,  over  IndiiAtrial  Schools,  236;  anthorisee 
Truant  Schools,  252 ;  Sanction  of,  to  loans,  844. 

Home  work,  98  (and  note). 
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HosneTton  Residential  Deaf  Sdiool,  182. 

Homes,  Working  Boys',  246  \  Girls',  246. 

Honour  certificates,  135-6. 

Homsey  School  Board,  loan  of,  845-350. 

Hoiise  decoration,  239. 

Household  management,  94,  122-7. 

Housewifery,  centres,  42,  329;  Teaching  of, 
122-7 ;  in  Evening  Schools,  296. 

Huxley,  Professor,  moves  appointment  of  In- 
spectors, 88;  Chairman  of  first  Committee  on 
Curriculum,  94 ;  on  teaching  of  science,  102-3. 

Hygiene,  106. 

"  Hypothetical  Tenant,"  theoiy  of,  361-2. 

I. 

Imbecilbs,  187. 

Index  to  Board  minutes,  315. 

Industrial  Schools,  197,  223-271 ;  Legislation  on, 
223-4 ;  Grants  to,  232-6 ;  Inspection  of,  236 ; 
Education  in,  237;  Industrial  Training  in 
239-240;  Phyiaical  training  and  recreation  in, 
240 ;  for  young  children,  248. 

Industriai  Schools  Officers,  210,  226-7. 

Industrial  training  in  Industrial  Schools,  239-240, 
259. 

Infants'  Departments,  basis  of  accommodation, 
27,  51 ;  Grants  for,  92,  94 ;  Teaching  of  writing 
in,  101 ;  Proposed  curriculum  for  object  lessons 
in,  102-3,  105 ;  Drawing  in,  109,  111 ;  Manual 
training  in,  109 ;  Needlework  in,  118 ;  Method 
in,  118-120 ;  Use  of  PIant«  and  flowefrs  in,  121 ; 
"Mixed,"  151;  Standards  in,  153;  Children 
above  average  in,  155. 

Inspection  v.  Examination,  Relative  merits  of, 
89-90, 153. 

Inspectors,  par.  (i.)  (Board  of  Education) ;  Ascer- 
tain efficiency  of  schools,  7 ;  Cease  individual 
examination  of  children,  89,  93;  Report  on 
Instruction  of  Pupil  Teachers,  141 ;  par. 
(ii.)  (Industrial  Schools),  visits  of,  236; 
par.  (iii.)  (Board)  report  on  schools, 
1874;  First  appoinUnent  of;  Proposal 
to  manage  schools  oy,  82-3 ;  Power  to  n<Mninate 
Head  Teachers,  86 ;  Appoinrtment  of  Aseistant 
Teadhers,  86;  Prepetpe  "Oodlege  List,"  86; 
Appointment  and  duties  of,  88-90;  Examina- 
tion of  scholars  by,  88 ;  Examination  by,  super- 
seded by  inspection,  89;  Number  of,  reduoed, 
89;  Annual  reports,  90;  Sub-Inspectors  m>- 
pointed,  90;  formally  responsible  for  needle- 
work, 118 ;  VisitA  to  Indmstrial  Schools,  237. 

Instniotors^  Peripatetic  Science,  97;  Instructor 
of  Science,  108;  of  Singing,  111;  in  manual 
training,  113 ;  in  drill,  114 ;  in  Swedish  exer- 
cises, 115;  of  swimming,  appointed,  116. 

Insurance  Fund,  334,  359-361. 

Interest  on  Loans,  348. 

Intoxicating  liquors,  sale  of,  to  children,  27; 
LioenceKi  for,  327. 

Invalid  Ohildrm's  Sohoolf,  185. 


J. 

Jbphson,  Rev.  A.  W.,  gives  prizes  for  knowledge 

of  London  History,  107. 
Joint  Committee  on  Manual  Training,  109,  113, 

327-330 ;  Teaching  of  Housewifery  by,  124 ;  on 

Underfed  Children,  322. 
Justices  of  the  Peace  and  hearing  of  School  Board 

cases,  202;    Jurisdiction   in  Industrial  School 

cases,  224. 
Juvenile  crime,  223. 

K. 

"Kbeping  in  Touch,"  245. 
Kew  Gardens,  flowers,  etc.,  from,  122. 
Kimmins,  Dr.,  Report  on  science  teaching,  105. 
Kindergarten,  94,  96,  97,  109,  119;  Instructor  in, 

appointed,  118. 
King  e  Scholarship  Examination.     See  Queen's. 


Labqratobibs,  43,  105. 

Laboratory,  Medical  Officer's,  326. 

Labour,  Employment  by  Board  of,  52 ;  Hours  of, 
277. 

Lambeth,   Educational  Charities  in,  319. 

Languages,  92 ;  Modern,  121 ;  in  Evening 
Schools,  292. 

Laryngitis,  Teachers' ,  112 

Latin.  92. 

Launary,  Centres,  42,  329 ;  Grant  for,  94 ;  Teach- 
ing of,  98,  106,  122-7;  Work  in  Industrial 
Schools,  239,  259. 

Lectures  on  Temperance,  120-1. 

Legal  Work,  319-322. 

Letting  of  Sdhools,  49,  341. 

Libraries,  Sohool,  100;  Reference,  107. 

Licensing  Allowance  to  Industrial  Schools,  234. 

Licensing  out,  254-5. 

Life  and  Duties  of  the  Citizen,  289. 

Life  Saving,  Taught  in  Evening  Schools,  298. 

Light  and  Heat,  104. 

Lightii^,  36,  37,  44 ;  Artificial,  57. 

Ling's  Fbysical  Exercises,  115. 

Literature,  294. 

Loan  Account,  344-351. 

Loaofl,  36,  37;  Repayment  of,  337;  Period  of, 
349. 

Local  Authorities,  Power  to  make  Bye-Laws  regu- 
lating employment  of  children,  SX)5. 

Local  Government  Board,  Decisions  of,  91 ;  Sur- 
charge for  expenses  of  manual  training,  112, 
114 ;  Reverses  Auditor's  disallowance  of  cost  of 
Pupil  Teachers'  Schools,  144-5. 

London  Boroughs,  Lectures  on  History  of,  106. 

London  County  Council,  Rdhousinig,  61 ;  Scholar- 
ships, 105,  133;  Conference  with  on  imJbeciles, 
187 ;  and  employment  of  children  of  school  aige, 
204 ;  Atrfhonly  under  En^Toyment  of  OhildMn 
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Act  205;  Indiuitrial  Sobook  oi,  251;  Agree* 
ment  with,  aa  to  Evening  Schools,  293; 
Authorise  Board  to  continue  expenditure  for 
Secondary  Education,  276,  321  j  Valuation  listb 
of,  343 ;  Loans  from,  347 ;  Conference  with  on 
rating.  362. 

London  History,  107  \  In  Evening  Schools,  295. 

London  Trades  Council  and  Evening  Schools^  2S4. 

Luton,  Letter  of  Managers  ra  School  proYision, 
24. 

Lycett  Memorial  Pupil  Te&daats  School,  Audi- 
tors surcharge  for,  145. 

M. 

Magistrates,  199;  207;  Appointment  of  addi- 
tional, 202;  Proposed  Stipendiary^  202-4;  De- 
partmental' Committee  on,  203;  Jurisdiction  in 
Industrial  School  cases,  224;  and  lYuant 
Schools,  256. 

Magnetism,  104. 

Maintenance,  of  School  Buildings,  48 ;  Contribu- 
tions to  Industrial  Schools,  232-3;  Cost  of,  331. 

Managers  (Board  Schools),  Powers  of,  79 ;  Eariiest 
form  of  dele^tion  to,  79 ;  Powers  of  restricted, 
81 ;  Proposarto  abolieh,  82 ;  Vacation  of  office 
by,  83 ;  Duties  of,  83,  245,  323-5 ;  xVomination 
of  Teadhera  -by,  83;  Constitution  of  Com- 
mittees of,  84,  86;  Representative  Committee 
of,  84;  Chairmen  of;  85;  Removal  of,  85; 
Clergymen  as  Managens,  85;  Appointment  of 
Tea(mers  by,  86;  Power  to  nominate  Head 
Teachers,  86;  Appointment  of  AssiBtant 
Teachers,  86 ;  Summary  of  duties  of,  87 ;  Reli- 
gious instruction,  99;  Control  oi  libraries  by, 
100 ;  Control  of  books  and  apparatus  by,  147 ; 
Sab-Committee  to  give  instructions  to,  149; 
Approve  scheme  or  prises,  160;  of  special 
schools,  189;  of  Industrial  Sdhools,  grants  to, 
232-6 ;  of  Industrial  Schools,  240,  264 ;  in  Even- 
ing Schools^  312-3 ;  and  saving  banks,  355-6. 

Managers  (Voluntary  Schools),  Ciroular  to,  8; 
Powers  of,  79. 

Manual  Syst^n  of  Teaching  Deaf,  181. 

Mianual  Training,  Centres,  42 ;  Teaching  of,  93, 
96,  98;  Grant  for,  94;  Joint  Committee  on, 
109,  113,  327-330;  General,  112-114;  In- 
structoi^  in,  113;  in  Industrial  Schools,  239; 
in  Evening  Schools,  296. 

Margate,  Temporary  Industrial  School  at,  265-6. 

Biarket  Gardening,  239. 

Master  BnildeTB  of  London,  Rates  of  wages  agreed 
to  by,  65. 

Mathematics;  92. 

Mat-makinjg,  269. 

Matriculation  (London)  Examination,  146. 

Meals  for  Under-fed  Children,  82,  322. 

Mechanics,  92,  103,  104. 

Bfedals,  160. 

Medical  Officer,  Report  on  Epileptics,  187;  De- 
partment of,  396. 


Alemorandum  of  Agreement  with  Pupil  Teaoher, 
138-140. 

Memorial  to  Education  Department  on  Temper- 
ance Teaching,  120;  to  i^lueation  Department 
on  Training  of  Pupil  Teachers,  139;  to  Home 
becretary  on  Police  Court  diihculties,  202;  to 
i^rinie  ^uinister  on  Evening  Schools,  285 ;  in 
favour  of  limitation  of  employment  of  schoo' 
children,  205. 

Memory  Drawing,  107. 

Mercantile  Murine,  DisposaJfi  of  to,  269. 

Merit  Certificates^  136. 

.Merit  Grant,  92. 

Metal  Work;  Centres,  43,  329;  in  Industrial 
Schools,  239 ;   in  Evening  Schools,  296. 

Method,  iu  Infants'  Schools,  118-120;  Superin- 
tendent of,  118 ;  Lectures  on,  119. 

Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young 
Servants,  246. 

Metrc^litan  Asylums  Board,  Conference  with,  on 
imbeciles,  187 ;  Valuation  lists  of,  343. 

Metropolitan  Board  ot  Works,  Loans  from,  347. 

Migration  of  Population,  32. 

Millinery,  17 ;   in  Evening  Schools,  296. 

Minuting,  314-6. 

Mixed  Schools,  38,  97,  151 ;  Use  of  plants  and 
flowers  in,  121. 

Modelling,  96,  107-111,  190. 

Monitorial  system,  186. 

"  Moon  "  tvpe  for  blind,  180. 

Museums  (cabinet),  104. 

Music,  111 ;   in  Evening  Schools,  296. 

N. 

National  Home  Reading  Union,  288. 
National  Training  School  for  Cookery,  123 
Natural  PhilosojAy,  92. 
.Nature  Study  in  Evening  Schools,  294. 
.Vavigation  taught  in  Evening  Schools,  289-290. 
Needlework,  92,  94,  95,  117-8 ;    Grant  for,  117 ; 

Examiners  in,  US;    Sale  of,  341. 
Night  patrol  work.  Visitors*,  210. 
Notices  "  A  "  and  "  B,"  198. 
Nurses,   326-6. 

o. 

Objsot  lessons,  92-3,  96,  98,  102,  121 ;  in  Indus- 
trial Schools^  238. 

Obli^^atory  siAjects,  100. 

Oculists,  326. 

Offences  under  Industrial  Schools  Acts,  224,  226. 

Office  of  Works,  Assists  suj^ly  of  flowers,  etc., 
121. 

Officers,  Superannuation  of,  863-7. 

Old  Scholars'  Boo*^  281. 

Optional  subjects,  9S. 

Oral  teaching,  98 ;  of  I>eaf ,  181 ;   Disadvantages 

of,  183. 
Organfaation,  151. 
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Organisation  and  Discipline  Grant,  92. 

Oiganised  gamefi,  241. 

Organised  Science  Schools,  106  (note  1),  132. 

Organiser  of  Science  Teaching,  105. 

Organisers  of  Teaching,  97. 

Overpressure,  96,  109,  153. 

Oxford  Local  Examinations,  133,  136,  146. 

P. 

Painting  of  schools,  48. 

Paper  bag  making,  239. 

Parents,  Evasion  of  Bye-Laws  by,  200;  Duty  of 
deiined,  20G ;  Migration  of,  in  poorest  districts, 
221 ;  Liability  of  under  Industrial  Schools  Acts, 
224^;  Ck)ntributionfi  by,  in  Industrial  Schools 
caaes,  228-9,  262. 

Partial  exemption,  6. 

Peek,  Mr.  Francis,  provides  priaras  for  Biblical 
knowledge,  99. 

Penalty  for  breach  of  Bye-Laws,   192,  207;   In- 
creased,   203;    for    illegal    employment,   206; 
under  Industrial  Schools  Acts,  225;   for  non- 
attendance  under  Education  Act,  raised,  259. 

Penge  School  Board,  Loan  transferred  to,  345. 

Perspective  dr^iwing,  107. 

Petty  Sessions,  School  Board  ca^s  heard  at,  203. 

Physical  education,  93,  94,  95;  in  Industrial 
Schools,  240-1,  268;  in  Evening  Schools,  297. 

Physical  exercises,  114-117 ;  Displays  of,  115. 

Physically  d€fecti\e  children,  178. 

Physics,  93,  103. 

Physiology,  92,  103,  104,  106. 

Planning  of  scftiools,  35. 

Plans,  of  schools,  60-72 ;  of  domestic  economy 
centres,  65. 

Plants  provided  to  schools,  111. 

Playgrounds,  34,  35;  Letting  of,  49;  Opening  of 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundoys,  57. 

'*  Plenum  "  system  of  warming,  56. 

Plumbing,  239. 

Police,  Charges  of  Indiutiial  School  cases  by, 
228;  Taught  in  Evening  Schools,  297. 

Police  Courts,  Lack  of  facilities  in,  199,  202,  207. 

Political  Economy,  92. 

Ponton  Road  Day  Industrial  School,  257,  261. 

Poor  districts,  Ivcning  Schools  in,  290. 

Portslade,  Industrial  fik»hool  at,  269. 

Precepts,  341. 

Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  224. 

Principles  of  religion  and  morality,  94. 

Printing  in  Industrial  Schools,  239,  264. 

Prison  autlhority,  224. 

Private  Schools,  7. 

Prizes,  150;  for  dramatic  literature,  296;  for 
London  history,  295 ;  in  fivenin4?  Schools,  308. 

Probationers,  177. 

Promotion  list,  86. 

Prosecutions,  320. 

Public  Works  Loan  CommiasionerB,  Loans  from, 
347. 


Public  Sdhools,  7. 

Pupil  Teachers  (see  also  Teachers),  Schools  for, 
43 ;  Training  of,  136, 147 ;  in  Voluntary  Schools 
may  attend  Centres,  141 ;    Day  Instruction  at 
Centres,  142 ;  Success  of,  at  examinations,  146 ; 
Inadequate  supply  of,  147. 

Q- 

Qusbn's  Hall,  Concerts  at,  112. 
Queen's   (King's)   Scholarship  Examination,  136, 
146,  147. 

R. 

Kaggbd  Schools,  223. 

Ratable  \alue,  343,  361-363. 

Rate,   343. 

Rate  of  wages,  52-54. 

Rates,  334,  351,  361-363. 

Reading,  91,  97,  100;  in  Industrial  Schools,  238. 

Reasonable  excuse  for  non-attendance  at  school, 
196. 

Receipts,  338-344. 

"Record  and  Progress  Book,"  90. 

Recreative  Evening  Schools  Association,  284,  288. 

References,  316. 

Reformatory  Scihools,  223. 

Registers,  Duplicate,  202,  211;    SUp,  211-212. 

Registrar-General,  Statistics  obtained  from,  4, 
200. 

Rehousing  of  workin<g  classes,  51. 

"Religion  and  Morality,"  99. 

Religious  Tract  Society,  99. 

Rents,  49-50,  334. 

Repairs  and  maintenance  of  school  buildings,  48 ; 
Minor  repairs  ordered  by  divisional  member,  84. 

Reports  to  Education  Department  on  accommoda- 
tion, 1871,  6;  on  accommodation,  1873,  1876, 
10;  First  report  on  work  of  Board,  95;  on 
cost  of  Pupil'  Teachers'  Centre,  143-4 ;  Govern- 
ment, on  Evening  Schools,  302. 

Requisition  list,  149. 

Residential  Schools  for  defectives,  179,  180,  182, 
189. 

Return  of  education  charities,  317-8. 

Returns  Committee  (SpeciaJ),  2. 

Reward  cards,  150. 

Rex  (Reg.)  v.  Cockerton,  91,  132,  275,  321. 

Ringworm,  325. 

Rodgers,  Rev.  J.,  opposes  appointment  of  In- 
spectors, 88;  Scheme  for  training  Pupil 
Teachers,  137,  138. 

Roll,  Comparison  witli,  rn  vacant  places,  27,  28; 
Num'bers  on,  213. 

Rota  Suib-Committee  of  Industrial  Schools  Com- 
mitt^,  228. 

Royal  Commission,  on  Technical  Instruction,  103 : 
on  Blind  and  Deaf,  178,  183,  185;  on  Blind 
and  Deaf  proposal  with  reg^  to  Imbeciles. 
187 ;  on  Inaustnal  Schools,  287 ;  on  Education      --i 
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Acts  and  Evening  Schools^  286  \  on  City  Paro- 
chial Charities,  317-8;  on  Secondary  Educa- 
tion,  326. 

Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Flowere,  etc.,  from, 
122. 

Boyal  Normal  College  for  Blind,  180. 

Royal  Parks,  Flowers,  etc.,  from,   122. 


Saffbon  Hill  Art  Centre,  108,  110. 

St.  John  Ambulance  Association,  296. 

St.  Vincent's  Industrial  School,  248,  261. 

Salaries  of  staff,  322. 

Salaries  of  Teachers,  80-2,  161-177;  based  on 
accommodation,  168-9;  commuted,  168,  169, 
170;  Payment  for  additional  qualificationjB, 
163-4,  170;  Increases  of,  172;  Maximum, 
171-3;  Minimum,  171-2;  in  Evening  Schools, 
312. 

Sanitation  of  schools,  44,  47. 

Savings  banks,  82,  354-6. 

Scailes  of  salaries,  162,  164,  165,  174,  175,  176, 
177;  Graduation  of,  164;  Second  scale,  166; 
First  abortive  scheme,  166-7 ;  Second,  167-8. 

Schedule,  of  prices,  52 ;  of  wagee  and  hours,  53-5. 

Schedules  9,  Percentage  of  number  on,  213. 

Scheduling,  14,  21,  197,  199-202;  Limit  of,  199; 
Simultaneous,  200;  Number  of  children 
scheduled,  216. 

Scholarships,  London  County  Council,  105,  133 ; 
for  blind,  181. 

School  AjcconKmodation  and  Attendance  Com- 
mittee, Duties  of,  1-33,  192-222 ;  Selection  and 
scheduling  of  sites  transferred  to,  34. 

School  attendanoe,  192-222. 

School  Board  for  London,  Mode  of  calculating 
deficiency  of  accommodation,  1,  (1881)  15, 
(1888)  17,  (1898;  19.  (1899)  20,  (1903)  and  (1904) 
21 ;  Basis  of  aooommodation  of  schools,  26 ; 
Basis  of  estimating  vacant  places,  27;  Rules 
for  planning  schools,  35,  73-7;  Rules  as  to 
rates  of  wages,  53 ;  Powers  of  managenent  of, 
79 ;  Appointment  of  Mansers  by,  80 ;  Proposal 
to  abolish  Managers,  82;  Policy  of,  in  regard 
to  curriculum,  94-9;  First  report  on  work  of 
Board,  95;  Its  curriculum  influences  Govern- 
ment Code,  98;  Memorial  to  Education  De- 
partment on  science  teaching,  103;  Special 
Committee  on  technical  education,  103;  Reso- 
lution on  teadhins  temperance,  120;  Resolu- 
tions on  teachine  domestic  economy,  123,  124, 
i25,  126 ;  establishes  Hiaher  Standard  Schools, 
132;^  apply  to  Education  Department  for  re- 
coG^ition  of  Higher  Elementary  Schools,  134 ; 
First  scheme  for  traininfij  Pupil  Teachers,  138 ; 
Ahandoned,  139;  Second  scheme,  141;  Certifi- 
cate classes  of,  147:  estaiblishes  a  central  store, 
149 ;  First  scale  of  Teachers'  salary,  161 ; 
Scales  of  salaries  for  Teachers,  161;  Third 
scale  of  Teachers'  salaries,  170 ;  Resolution  on 


dearth  of  Teachers^  176 ;  Resolution  to  provide 
teaching  for  blind,  180 ;  Made  no  provision  for 
epileptics,  187 ;  Conference  with  County  Coun- 
cil and  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  with  re- 
gard to  imbeciles,  187;  First  Bye-Laws  of, 
193-6;  Petition  in  favour  of  limitation  of  em- 
ployment of  school  dhildren,  205;  Decide  to 
establish  Indus cnal  Schools,  229;  Industrial 
Schools  of,  264-5 ;  Early  policy  of,  in  regard  to 
Evening  Schools,  272 ;  Agreement  with  London 
County  Council  as  to  Evening  Sohools,  293; 
Minujtes  of,  315 ;  Action  of,  in  regard  to  endow- 
ments, 317;  make  schools  free,  340;  Super- 
annuation schemes  of,  363-7. 
School  buildings.  Earlier  type  of,  35;  Cost  per 
place,  36;  Improvement  of,  37,  44,  47;  Erec- 
tion and  enlargement  of,  41 ;  Cost  of,  43,  58-9 ; 
Drainage  of,  47;  Repairs  and  maintenance  of, 

48,  84;  Warming,  lighting,  and  ventilation  of, 

49,  56;  Cleaning  and  care  of,  49;  Letting  of, 
49,  341;  Tempo^^ry,  50;  Plans  of,  60-72; 
Elevations  of,  67-8,  70 ;  Damage  to,  320. 

School  Fund,  341. 

School  journeys,  107. 

Schoolkeepers,  49 ;  Nomination  of,  by  Managers, 
83. 

School  life,  increase  of,  154. 

School  management,  78-191. 

School  Management  Committee  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  Board,  78 ;  Number  of  members  of, 
78 ;  Rota  Sub-Committee  of,  78. 

School  places.  Estimate  of,  10 ;  Apparent  excess 
of,  29,  32;  Number  required,  213. 

Schools,  Efficient  and  inefficient,  4,  7 ;  "  Public," 
Private,  and  "Adventure,"  7;  Planning  of, 
34-5;  Grouping  of,  85;  Mixed,  38,  97;  of 
Science,  132;  of  fecial  Difficulty,  169;  for 
Blindj  179 ;  for  Deaf,  181 ;  for  Mentally  Defec- 
tive, 183 ;  for  Physically  Defective,  185 ;  Ex- 
penditure on,  352 ;  Savings  banks  in,  82,  355. 

Science,  92,  96,  98,  102,  104,  105 ;  Organiser  of, 
105;  Rooms  for,  105;  in  i^rls'  departments, 
106;  in  Industrial  Schools,  288;  in  Evening 
Schools,  287. 

Science  and  Art  Department,  Grants  from,  93, 
339 ;  and  drawing  teaching,  108 ;  Directory  of, 
108;  makes  grant  for  manual  training,  113; 
makes  grants  to  Higher  Grade  Schools,  132; 
and  Evening  Schools,  273. 

Science  and  Art  Evening  Schools,  290,  293. 

Scotland,  Industrial  Schools  in,  228. 

Scriptuie,  94,  99 ;  for  Pupil  Teachers,  141. 

Seamanship,   267. 

Senior  departments,  Proposed  curriculum  for,  94. 

Shaftesbury  (Lord)  and  Ra»:c;ed  Schools,  223. 

"Shaftesbury"  Trainin'g  Ship,  266-9;  Visiting 
officer  of^  246. 

Shoemaking,  289,  259. 

Shorthand,  98,  97. 

Singing,  94,  95,  111 ;  in  Industrial  Schools,  288. 
J  Sites,  Selection  and  schedwling  of,  84 ;  Total  cost 
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of 9  34 ;  Area  of,  34 ;  for  schools  to  be  erected, 

4S;  F^ovifiion  of,  sanctioned,  42. 
Bkt«t,  101. 
81^  registers,  211-2. 
fi%d,  96,  114. 
Smith,  Mr.  W.  H.,  moves  resolution  on  Scripturo 

imtraotion,  99. 
floimd,  104. 

Special  grants  to  Industrial  Schools,  234. 
Speeial  rooms,  42. 
Special    Schools,    177-191;     Art,    manual,    and 

domestic  training  in,  190 ;  Cost  of  maintenance 

of    331-6. 
Spoofic  subjectfl,  92-3,  96,  103 ;  Grants  for,  128-9 ; 

Ooat  of,  333. 
SpeHing,  100. 
Sports  (School),  82. 
Staff,  Salaries  of,  322. 
Staircases,  35,  44. 
Standard  of  exemption,  20G. 
Standards,  Division  of,  89,  93 ;  Classification  by, 

162-3 ;  Rule  as  to,  155 ;  Ideal  ages  for,  156. 
SUtionery,  150,  357-8. 
Statistical  Committee,  3,  4,  11 ;  Report  of  (1877), 

12 ;  (1888)  17. 
StoTO,  48-9,  149,  a57-8. 

Street  trading  by  children.  Regulation  of,  205. 
Students  (Evoning),  Agos  of,  279. 
Sub-Comniitt<>os.     Nn:  Comiiiittres. 
Sub-Divisions,  6. 

Subjects  and  modes  of  Instruction,  SjH'cial  Com- 
mittee on,  96. 
Subjects  of  Instruction.     ^(\*  Curriculum. 
"Suitable  Occupations,'*  93. 
Summer  camps,  241-2. 

Sammonses,  199;  Decrease  in  number  of,  203. 
Sunday  tenancies,  49,  57. 
Superannuation,  337,  363-7. 
Sopwintendent    (Divisional),  5,   197,    210,    228; 

Dnties  of,  212. 
Snperintendent  of  Cookery,  124. 
Superintendent  of  Household  Management,  126. 
Sapenntendent  of  Method,  118,  120. 
Supplemental  estimate,  342. 
Supply  Teadhers,  86,  170. 
SmdKh  Drill,  114,  115. 
Swimming,   97,  114,  116;    in  Evening  Schools, 

388,298. 
Syllabas  (Board's)  of  Science  Tejichin^,  103;   of 

Drawing,  111 ;  of  Singing,  111 ;  of  Needlework, 

117 ;   of  Domestic  Economy,  125. 
Syllabus  (Government)  of.  Drawing,  108,  111. 

T. 

Tabi»— School  Accommodation,  1871-1903.  30,  31 ; 
Numibor  of  schools  opened  each  year,  1873-1903, 
41 ;  Old  schoolA  wliicn  have  been  improved,  45-6 ; 
OoBt  of  erection  of  certain  schools,  68-9; 
Reaalts  of  examination  in  Biblical  knowledge, 
90;    Percentage   of  passes  in   ofbligatory   sub- 


jects, 101;  Nunvbert  reoeivin^  initructioB  in 
manual  training,  114;  Number  of  childuM 
taught  to  swim,  117;  Number  of  children 
taught  cookery,  laundry,  and  housewiferji 
126-7 ;  Average  attendance  on  which  grants  for 
class  subjects  were  paid,  127 ;  Passes  or  pr^ 
sentations  in  specifio  subjects  on  which  grant 
waa  reoeived,  etc.,  128-9;  Kesult  of  merit 
certificate  examination,  135 ;  Number  of  prizes 
and  medals  awarded,  150;  (2)  Percentage  of 
children  m  standarcte,  154-5;  Ages  and  stan- 
dards of  children,  157-8;  General  school 
management  statistics,  160;  School  provision 
^or  defective  children,  188;  Requirements  for 
total  and  partial  exemption  from  school,  208; 
Industrial  schools  with  which  Board  have  agree- 
ments, 230-2;  Board  and  Treasury  contribu- 
tions to  Industrial  Schools,  233;  Amount  of 
building  grant  to  Industrial  Schools,  234-6; 
Xumiber  of  children  sent  to  Industrial 
Schools  (1871-1904),  270;  Attendance, 
etc.,  at  Evening  Schools,  27f;  Sub- 
jects of  instruction  and  number  of 
classes,  283 ;  Growth  of  curriculum  in  Evening 
Schools,  291;  Subjects  taught  in  Evening 
Schools,  299-301;  Results  of  examinations  in 
Evening  Schools,  303;  Effect  of  charging  fees 
in  Evening  Schools,  311 ;  Cost  of  maintenance 
of  schools,  331-2 ;  Cost  of  maintenance  of  Day 
Schools,  332;  cost  of  maintenance  of  Evening 
Continuation  SchooLs,  336;  Repayments 
of  Wns  and  interest,  337;  Total  receipts, 
338;  Average  annual  income  per  ohild,  339, 
310;  Percentage  of  variation  between  esti- 
mated and  actual  expenditure,  342;  Precept, 
assessable  value  and  rate  in  the  pound,  3&; 
Amount  spent  out  of  loan  account,  346; 
Amounts  borrowed  on  loan  account,  346; 
Amounts  borrowed  from  various  authorities, 
347;  Amount  of  borrowings  per  annum,  348; 
Periods  for  which  loans  have  been  borrowed, 
349;  Tears  in  which  loans  will  bo  extinguished, 
360;  Expenditure  in  relation  to  aA^erage  at- 
tendance, 352-3;  State  of  savings  banks,  356; 
Cost  and  distribution  of  Store,  358;  Cost  of 
auininistrfltion  of  Store,  3r)9 ;  State  of  Officers' 
Superannuation  Fund,  3t)6;  State  of  Teachers' 
Superannuation  Fund,  367. 

Tailoring,  239,  259. 

Taces,  334 

Teachers,  80 ;  Rooms  for,  35,  44  ;  Scales  of  salary 
adopted,  82;  Nomination  of,  by  Managers,  83; 
Qualifications  for  teaching  science  for  Board, 
105;  Classes  for,  105;  Instruction  of,  in  draw- 
ing, 108 ;  Drill  classes  for,  114 ;  (Infants)  re- 
quired to  obtain  Kindergarten  certificate,  119; 
>:ive  in.«*truction  to  Pupil  Teachers,  137,  141 ; 
Inadequate  supply  of,  147;  Average  number  of 
children  to,  160;  Salaries  of,  161,  33:J;  Pay- 
ment for  additional  qualifications,  163-4,  170; 
Qualifications     of,     169,    ITS;    Supply,    170». 
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I  Hiober  Giftde  SoIumU.  173-S  \  Vu- 

174;  Dearth  a,  176-6;    in  ^wcial 

,'"189;   in  Evening  Scihooli,   312;    and 

S  tenki,  3S6-6;  Snp«raiuinBtion,  363-7. 

(Bead),  IncreHed  re^ioOEibiiitr  of,  8!2 ; 

Klion  of  by  Muugets,  8U;    Preparatiou 

'^^■bles  by,  91 ;  Couferentea  of,  tfti ;  L«c- 

u  on  Toioe  {traduction,  112;  Scalos  of 

^6!1,  164,  174;  Qualificatioiu  of,  166; 

j:  of,  171.  ' 

TMoberH  (Auiituit],  Appointnipiit  of,  86;  Su^^ljr,    I 

86;     Scslea  of   salaries.  162,  164,  166,    176; 

Difficulty  in  <>bt*iiiiiig,  163,  173;    SalaTiea  of,    , 

171,  173. 
Tesohen  (Pwl),  Training  of,  136,  147;  Bcalei  of 

aalaries,  168,  176,  177 ;  Balariea  of,  176-7. 
Taaohing  StoS  Snb-Cominitt«e,  86. 
Taehnieal  Edncation  Board,  276,  293. 
Tedmical  Edncation  lE^ialation,  96.  | 

Taohnioal  Instrnction  Act,  113,  28.1. 
Tedhnical  Inatmction,  Rojal  CommiBBion  on,  103. 
Teobnical  BohooU,  274. 
T«mpoTanoe,  120-1. 
Temporary  achoal  buildings,  SO. 
"Tan-poimd  limit"  per  child  fur  loans,  37. 
Ten  aqnare  feet  basis,  24,  2S,  26,  26,  36,  61. 
Tenancies,  Bnnday,  49;  Week  evening,  60;  Occa- 

aional,  110. 
Tenden,  t& ;  Clanse  rotating  to  wagos,  63. 
"  Themis,"  The.  267. 
Time-tablee,  97 ;  Flaco  oF  phyiiical  edncation  in, 

116;  of  Hidicr  Grade  SohooU,  133. 
Town  Halls,  Pn^sal  to  nsc  for  Scliool  Board 

caws,  202. 
TrainineCoUeee*,  Cer^ficates  in  Kindergsrlen, 

118;  Want  of  accommodation  in,  146. 
Tmnsferped  Scboola,  IS,  S8,  21.1 ;  Appointment  of 

Managers  for,  89. 
^easnry  contribution  to  Industrial  kcIiooIk,  226, 

233,262. 
Tmant  ScbooU,  262-260. 
Tmants,  IncorriKible,  257. 

Typewriting,  in  Tnduslrial  Sclmols,  238 ;  in  Even- 
ing Schools,  292. 


u. 

Teaohcrs,  174. 
L'nderfeU  tbildren,   8a,  322. 
I'liii ersity  dL')>TL'i',  Additionnl  salary  for,  161,  ITS. 
L'ptun  Uouao  Truant  School,  262-4. 


Vacant  places,  Jtlodc  of  estimating,  27,  28. 

Valuation  lists,  343. 

Ventilation  of  schools,  66. 

Vic«-l'r['tii<lL'nt  of  tlie  Council  on  Evening  StdiOoU, 
275-6. 

Visitors,  Scheduling  by,  14;  Inaccuracy  of  early 
returns  by,  15  j  Appointment  of,  197;  Dntiei 
of,  197,  2U9-S12;  Number  of,  198;  Special,  SOO- 
209;  Numl>er  of  diildr«n  allotted  to,  209. 

Voice  Production,  112. 

Voluntary  Industrial  Schoob,  229 ;  List  of,  390-3. 

Voluntary  S<'hiHjlK,  Basis  of  aceommodation  in, 
2-1,  2o,2t>,  2K;  Tenriirrs'  sakries  in,  161;  Pa^ 
nieni  of  fees  in,  \\^~t\  Accommodation  of,  SIS, 
221  ;   Evening  cliis»«s  in,  279. 

w. 

Waijes,  Ritte  of,  62-4 ;   Siliedule  of,  65. 

Warminn  of  scbnols,  49,  56. 

Water,  Supply  of,  49. 

Wef^llake  {(J.C.),   Mr.   Jobn,  Opinion  on   lewlity 

of    eipemlituro   on    central    training    of  Pvpll 

Teachers,  141. 
Witliors,  Prof.  H,  L.,  Klomorandam  on  teaiUlg 

Hijitoiy,  106. 
Women  (in  Iloardn  of  Mnnaj^rs,  86. 
Women's  Vnivcrsity  Settlement,  366, 
WoodturninB,  239. 
Woodwork,    112-114,  328;    in  Evening  Sdioola, 

29r>. 

Wnrkine  "balanre,   342. 

Working  people  on  BonTils  of  Managers,  86. 

Works  Commiitee.  12,  81-77. 

Workshop  Aeto.   6,    197. 

Wrilin)!,  91,  100;  in  Industrial  Schools,  238. 
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Endowmenta,  316. 

English,  9a-4,  101-2,  104 ;    in  InduBtrial  Schools, 
238. 

English  literature,  92,  102. 

Enlargiemeuts  of  schools,  41. 

Enumerators,  5. 

Epileptics,  178,  184,  186 ;  Proposed  provision  for, 
187 ;  Ages  of,  for  compulsory  attendance,  207. 

Estimate,  nuethod  of  preparing,  341-2. 

Evening  Classes  (Advanced),  97 ;  Elementary,  98. 

Evening  Continuation  Schools,  272-313;  Fees 
chafed  in,  309-311. 

Evening  Continuation  Schools  Committee,  sepa- 
rated from  School  Management  Committee,  78 ; 
Cost  of  maintenance  of,  336. 

Evening  Schools  for  Pupil  Teachers,  141. 

Examination,  v.  Inspection,  relative  merits  of, 
89-90^  153 ;  in  Biblical  knowledge,  99 ;  in  Kinder- 
garten, 19 ;  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local,  133, 
136,  146;  Entrance  to  Higher  Elementary 
Schools,  134 ;  for  merit  certificate,  135 ;  Queen's 
Scholarship,  136,  146,  147 ;  in  Evening  Schools, 
303 ;  for  olerkshioa,  322. 

Examiners  in  needlework,  appointed,  118. 

£xcur8ioai  (School),  82. 

Excuses  for  non-attendance,  6. 

Exemption  from  attendance  at  eohool,  192,  196, 
216 ;  Certificate  of,  206 ;  Age  of,  raised,  207 ; 
Partial,  207. 

Exhibitions  of  drawing,  110. 

EraendituTO,  331-337,  351-367 ;  on  maintenance, 
881. 

F. 

Faotobt  and  Workshop  Acts,  6,  206. 

Family  History  and  Progress  Book,  189. 

Farming,  239. 

Feeble-minded  children,  188. 

Fees,  80,  149,   195,  197 ;   AboUtion  of ,  207 ;   in 

Evening  Schools,  279,  309 ;  Grant,  840. 
Finance,  331-367. 
First-aia  in  Evening  Schools,  296. 
Five  o'clock  rule,  132. 
"Five  Pointe"  rule,  170. 
Flowera,  use  of,  121. 
Foster  parents  for  blind  and  deaf,  179. 
Free-arm  drawing,  101. 
Free  Education  Act,  309-11,  340. 
French,  92 ;  Peripatetic  iteaohinjg  of,  121. 
Froebel  Union  Certificates  in  Kindergarten,  119. 
Fuel,  supply  of,  49. 
Furniture,  48;    Rates  of  waf^  for  repairs   to, 

54,80-1. 

G. 

Gamss,  114,  241. 

Gardener,  Board's,  111,  121. 

Gardening,  259. 

Garments  made  in  needlework  classes  sold,  118. 


Gas,  supply  of,  49,  67. 

General  Purposes,  314-330. 

General  Purposes  Committee,  314. 

Geography,  92,  103,  104,  106 ;  Prizes  for,  107 ; 
in  Industrial  Schools,  238. 

Geometry,  92. 

German,  92;    Teacher  of,  121. 

Girls'  Depajptments,  scienoe  teaching  in,  106; 
drawing  in,  109;  Physical  exercises  in,  115; 
Use  of  plants  and  flowers  in,  121 ;  Teaching  of 
domestic  subjects  in,  122-7. 

Gladstone,  Dr.,  on  teaching  of  science,  103. 

Gordon  House  Girls'  Home,  269. 

Grading,  of  schools,  172 ;  of  staff,  322. 

Grammar,  92,  101. 

Grant,  method  of  assessment  of,  91-4;  "Block," 
93 ;  for  singing.  111 ;  for  needlework,  117 ;  for 
cookery,  124 ;  for  class  subjects,  127 ;  for  specific 
subjects,  128-9 ;  to  Higher  Grade  Schools,  132 ; 
Teachers'  share  of,  161,  166;  to  Industrial 
Sohools,  232-6;  to  Evening  Schools,  302;  to 
Special  Schoolls,  335;  Education,  339,  352; 
Fee,  340. 

Greenwich,  Educational  Charities  in,  319. 

Guardians  (Poor-Law),  power  to  teach  blind  and 
deaf,  180 ;  Relief  by,  conditional  on  attendance 
at  school,  206 ;  Powers  over  Industrial  Schools 
caee8|,228. 

Gymnastics,  114;  Apparatus  for,  115;  in  Indus- 
trial Schools,  240,  268 ;  in  Evening  Sohools,  297. 

H. 

Half-thibbs,  6,  207. 

Halls,  85,  36,  44 ;  Used  for  dasses,  37. 

"  Hand  and  eye  "  traindng,  98,  109. 

Heath,  Laws  of,  297. 

"  Heuristic  "  method,  105. 

Highbury  Truant  School,  256. 

Higher  Elementaoy  Schools,  appointment  of 
Teachers  to,  86;  Under  South  Kensington, 
105;  General,  132-6;  Minute  on,  134;  En- 
trance exaanination  to,  134. 

Higher  Grade  Schools,  appointment  of  Teachers 
to,  86 ;  General,  132-6 ;  Salaries  in,  172-8. 

Higher  Standard  Schools,  182. 

Hilldrop  Road  Pupil  Teachers'  Centre,  43. 

Hilldrop  Road  site,  321. 

History,  92,  104,  106 ;  London,  107 ;  Priaes  fw, 
107 ;  in  Industrial  Sohools,  288. 

Holker,  Sir  John,  on  legality  of  expenditure  for 
central  training  of  Pupil  Teachers,  141. 

Home  Nursing  in  Evening  Schools,  296. 

Home  Reading  Union,  100. 

Home  Secretaiy,  RegiBtrar-General  to  fainiflh 
statistics  to  the  Board,  6 ;  Police-court  difficid- 
ties,  202;  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on 
Employmeoft  of  School  Qhildren,  205;  Contrd 
of,  over  Induatrial  Schools,  286;  an^horisM 
Truant  Schools,  252 ;  Sanction  of,  to  \om&^  844. 

Home  work,  98  (and  note). 


